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INTBODUCTIOir. 


This report deals with the statistics of population, both enumerated nnd 
estimated, of the North-West Frontier Province, obtained on the night of 18th 
jMarch 1021. The Province may roughly be divided into two main parts, vh. 
the Vegularly administered districts within the borders of British India ami 
the trans-border trilwl tract under tire political control of the Chief Com- 
missioner as Age nt to the Governor- General. The latter is almost exclusively 
inhabited by the various independent Pathan tribes who own no allegiance to 
anv sovereign or settled government. No statistical information regarding 
the internal condition of this trcct, or its. inhabitants is forthcoming, its 
population data being based on estimates made by the Political Agents and 
Deputy Commissioners concer ucd, as distinguished from regular enumeration 
which was confined to the five settled districts as well as to the jicsts and military 
areas of the Irans-horder tract. I'his report may therefore bo taken to he, 
to all intents and purposes, a discussion of demogrnphical statistics of the five 
settled districts. Beyond giving the estimated population of the trans-border 
tract, the report makes no attempt to elucidate in conneotion with it, the 
various subjects that are usually discussed in a Census Report and in this 
respect it has followed the precedent of the 1911 Census. This is tlic second 
Census that the Province has undergone since it came into being in October 
1901, the first one having take n place, a decade ago, on the 10th of March 
1911. 

Five previous enumerations of the districts now indnded in the North- 
West Frontier Province wcic conducted under the orders of tlic Pun jnh 
Government before the historic province of the Punjab was divided into two 
admiiiistrations, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Prorince. 'I'he 
Qrst Census in order of time was taken on the night between .list Dccrmbcr 
1854 and 1st January 1856, for British territorry only on administrative 
grounds. It was followed by the enumerations of lOtb .fanuary 18GB, 17th 
February 18S1, 2Gth February 1891, 1st March 1901 and 10th March 1911. 
All but the last jverc carried out under the orders of the Punjab Government. 
In the Ccnsjis of 1881, the operations were for the first time carried out 
:jn a scientific basis with due attention to detail, and a mass of information 
a as colleoled on various sul)jccts, connected with the grow'th of ])opuIntio7i, 
its intclleetual and functional development, and its religious and racial 
distribution, by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson whose report has since become- 
\ classic in the literature on the subject. Ever since 1881 Census Operations 
have been uudertaken vegularly every ten years and they have been oon- 
kicted with the care ami thoroughness, which is associated with Indian 
Censuses. 

No changes, external or internal, have taken place in llic Province 
luring the last decade except that in September 191<! appro.vimatcly 1,470 
\cres of unpopulated hill land were transferred from the Haiigu 'I’alisil of 
;hc Kohat District to the Kurram Agency, that is from an area where the 
population is enumerated to one where it is only estimated, its dimensions 
Jiid boiindries being the same as they were at the 1911 Census. It comprises 
[he five settled districts of Hazara, Pvsbawar, Kobat, Bannu and Dora Jsmail 
Kban as well as the Trans-Frontier territories, bounded on the nortli by the 
Hindu Kush mountains, on the south by Baluchistan, on the cast by tin! 
jordeis of British India and on the west by Afghanistan. The total area of 
[he five settled districts is 15,419 square miles, while the tribal tract, the area 
)f which is approximately 25,000 square miles, contains from north to soutli 
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IXTBODUCTION, 


the fivc'political agencies of Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, Tochi and Wana. 
The statistics shown in Tables I and II of I’art II of this Volume contain as 
in the 1911 Census only an estimate of the population of the ti*ans-border 
tract included in the Province, the only places of this tract in which the 
population was actually enumerated on the General Schedule beirg the 
British posts «nd military areas. The scope of the present Census is the same 
as that of 1911, but it is a little narrow'er than that of 1901, as the popula* 
tion of tlM3 Shcrani country under the political control of tho Deputy Com- 
iniseioncr of Dcra Ismail Khan and of a -portion of the Kurram Agency 
which was actually enumerated in the latter, was only estimated in the 
former. 
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Mftjor B. J. Macnabb, I. A., was appointed Census Superintendent 
with efTcct from 16th April 1920, and remained in charge of Cejnsus Opera- 
tions uptill the 17th December 1920, when I relieved him. The procedure 
for taking the Census was practically the same as was adopted at the 1911 
Census both in regard to the districts and the enumerated portions (posts 
and military areas) of the ageneies and tribal tracts. 

The Provincial Census Code, based on the Imperial Code of the Census 
Commissioner, was prepared aud printed in tho first instance in parts, and 
subseqtienlly in one volume, both iu English and Urdu, and issued to tho 
Deputy Commissioners aud Political Agents under whose general supervision 
tlie Census operatious in the districts and tho agencies were to be carried 
out. 
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The first step taken by the local oflieere was to prepare the General 
Village ami Town registers, sliowing in rural tracts by Tahsils a complete list 
of all tlie villages, the number of houses and the number of workers available 
for enumeration, and iu urban tracts the Administrative Divisons cf Towns 
together with the approximate number of bouses in each unit as well as tho 
number of persons qualified to aot as Euumeratoi's and Supervisors. 

Sketch maps of villages and towns were then prepared aud with their 
help villages and towns wore divided into Blocks, forty houses oil the average 
going to a Block aud tho Blocks grouped into Circles which .contained about 
ten Blocks a piece. Circles being arranged into larger Administrative Divisions 
called Charges whieli comprised about ten Circles each. 

The Block was in charge of an Enumerator, the Circle of a Supervisor, 
and tho Charge of a Charge Superintendent, the general supervision of tho 
Census Operations being entrusted to the Tahsildar in tho Tahsil and to tho 
Dc'puty Commissioner in tho District. Iu the trans-border territory made up 
of the five agencies aud the tribal tracts under the political control of the 
Deputy Commissioners of the adjoining districts, only the British posts and 
military areas were enumerated on tho General Sohedulc, the bulk of tho 
population of the trans-border tract being only a rough estimate from tho 
returns maintained by the various Political Agents aud Deputy Commissioners 
of the fighting strength of the tribes under their politioal control, on tho 
assumption that tlierc are four ivomcn and children to each fighting man ; the 
distribution by sex being taken to bo the same as for the Musalmau population 
in the adjoining area of the British territory. 

Altogether 126 Charge Superintendents, 1,167 Supervisors aud 13,332 
Enumerators conducted the Pinal Enumeration of about 2,300^00 souls. The 
bulk of the Charge Superintendents, Supervisors and Enumerators came 
from the official class. 

After the preparation of the village and town registers, the division 
of the districts into Blocks, Circles and Charges, and tho appointment of 
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Enumerators, Supervisors and Superintendents, the actual operations began 
with bouse numbering and the preparation of house lists. The houses were 
counted and numbers wei*e painted in red iii some conspieuous place on the 
door post or house wall and the limits of Blocks, Circles and Chai’ges wore 
dually determined. 

House lists were finally revised and the Census Staff trained for the 
Preliminary Enumeration, which was begun in villages on the 10th and in 
towns on 24th February 1921, It was generally completed in the former by 
Ist and in the latter by 10th March 1921. Detailed instructions for the 
Census Staff were given in the Provincial Census Code, and those for the 
Enumerators wore also printed on the cover of the enumeration book which 
was issued to each Enumerator. The District Census Ofliecr explained the 
instructions for filling up the Schodule.s to the Charge Superintendents who 
trained the Supervisors, the latter in their turn instructed the Enumcratoi’s 
as to how the IG columns of the General Schedule were to be filled up. 

The enumeration book consisted of a cover, a Block List and a sulficiont 
number of the General Schedules. The cover explained the method in which 
the Schedule was to be tilled up, the Block List gave the list of tlie houses 
in the Block, while in the General Schedule was to bo outcred all Iho 
information relating to the population living in the Block collected by the 
Enumerator. From the time the Prclimiuai'y Enumeration began uptill Iho 
night of the 18th March when the final Census was to ho taken, the closest 
supervision was exercised by the Supervisors and Cliargo Siipcrintendeiits 
over tho work of the Ihiuniorators under them. The District Census Oflloei*s, 
the Tabsildars, Secretaries of Municipalities and other officials deputed for tho 
purpose checked most of tlie entries made in tho Schedule. 

The Final Census was taken on the night hetwoon tlie 18th and 19tU 
March 1921. On this night tho record of tho Preliminary ICimnuu’ation was 
cheeked. The entries relating to persons, who had died or left the place since 
the preparation of tho Preliminary Bccord, were scored tlirough, while 
ivccessary particulars for new births and fresli arrivals were entered so as to 
make the final record correspond with the facts actually existing on tho night 
of tho final Census. 

The Census w'as synchronous throughout tho Province except in certain 
areas, which were considered unsafe at niglit on account of the disturbed 
condition of tho border, or where snow and long distances involved rendered it 
impossible for tho Enumerators to visit all the houses in their Blocks by niglit. 
Tho preliminary record as regards these tracts was checked cither on the 
afternoon of the 18tli or the morning of 19th March. Certain liilly tracts of 
Hazara, several villages of tho Pcshaw'ar District near the border, the wliole 
of the Bannu District outside the Municipal Uinils of Bannu and Lakki, aiid 
the whole of tho Tank and Kulachi Talisils except the towns of 'I’.inlc' and 
Knlachi wore treated as non-synclironons areas wliere tho fijuil Census was 
taken either on the afternoon of the 18th March or on the morning of 19th 
March 1921. 

Special forms called (he llousohold Schedules were distributed to tho 
heads of European and Anglo-Indian families, who were requested to enter 
the necessary particulars relating to their families in the columns provided 
for the purpose. Brief instructions for filling up the various columns had 
been printed on the form and a Sjtcciinen Schedule attached thereto. The 
Schedules were written up on the Censu.s night and collected by tin; 
Enumerators concerned on the following morning. The arrangement did not 
prove very satisfactory in practice. In the Punj.ab at the 1911 Census the 
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experiment of having European and Anglo-Indian population enumerated on 
the General Schedule was tried in some of the Railway settlements and proved 
a success. A similar experiment might, in my opinion, be tried with advantage 
in this Province at the next Census, if the services of suitable European 
Enumerators could be secured for the purpose. 

Special arrangements had to be made for the enumeration of travellers 
bv rail or road and of pewons attending fairs, but fortunately no big gatherings 
had to be dealt with on the Census night. Of these railway passengers are 
evidently the most important. The railway Census was oarried out under the 
direction of the Civil Authorities as a part of tho district Census Operations, 
the local railway officers co-operating with the district officeis and supplying 
tho necessary staff of Supcrvisoi's and Enumerators. All the railway stations 
iu tho Province were provided with rubber stamps and pads and the tickets 
of all travellers who were enumerated wore stamped “ censussed ” to prevent 
their double enumeration. This arrangement worked much better than tho 
systfom of enumeration passes iu tho case of railway travellers, who are 
iiaturally more careful about their tickets than they are likely to bo iu respect 
of enumeration passes. 

The inooming and outgoing passengers were enumerated by the Station 
Staff specially deputed for tho purpose, while a special staff of Enumerators 
travelled in trains on the Census night and prepared enumeration record iu 
jcspeot of travellers who had not been counted lin.ally before they entrained. 
At about G o’clock on the morning of 19th Mnrcli every train was finally 
enumerated at Avhatcvev station it happened to be, and every passenger whose 
ticket was not stamped " censussed ” was brought on tho record. In tho case 
of all other travellers enumeration passes were issued, when they were finally 
enumerated. 

On the morning of 19th March, after tho Final Census was over, the 
Enumerators of each Circle collected the Household Schedules, if any, issued to 
the European and Anglo-Indian residents of their Blocks, totalled up the 
entries in their Blocks, noted the population of their Blocks by sexes ns well 
as the total number of occupied houses on the Abstracts provided for the 
purpo.se and handed them over to the Supervisor, who, in hiS turn, prepared 
Ills Circle Summary from these Abstracts and sent it on to the Charge 
Superintendent, who compiled a similar Summai’y for his charge and 
submitted it to the headquarters of the District, Tahsil or some other place 
jircviously arranged for collecting the Provisional totals. The figures 
eventually reached the hands of tho Deputy Commissioner or Political Agent 
concerned, who compiled tho Provisional totals for the District, tribal tract 
or Agency concerned and wired them simultaneously to me as well ns to the 
Census Commissioner. These totals wcx’c expected to be wired before the 26th 
IMaroh and except in tho case of Foshawar they were received by 23rd March. 
The Provisional totals for tho Peshawar District and City were not received 
till the 30th ISfarcb, and within two hours of the receipt of these totals £ wired 
to tho Census Commissioner the Provisional totals for the whole Province, a 
tabular statement of the Provisional totals by districts, agencies and tribal 
areas being despatched by post tho following day. The dehry in the 
stibmission of the Peshawar totals was caused by the'offices being closed from 
22ud to 28th March on account of Holi and Easter holidays. 

The means employed for tabulating the information on the Schedules 
were practically tho same as were in use on former occasions. After tho 
Provisional totals were wired, enumeration books were sent to the Central 
Tabulation Office, Peshawar, where the Slip Copying Operations were fairly 
started in the beginning of April 1921. 
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As ia 1911, Slip Cdpying work was .doos in ' iho <3rati*l Tabulation SSSL.. 
Offioe at the headquartm ol the ProTinoe. Slips bad to bo’ prewired foir a 
population of about two and a quarter millions. The oonoeutrathm of flie 
work at pne plaoe had the obvious advantages of uniformity and on f e of 
. supervision. Seoentralisation of Slip Copying work in a small and eduoa- 
tionalty backward province liko the North-West Frontier Province, even if 
practioable, is hardly desirable. Copyists were divided into gangs of ten eaoh. 

Each gang was placed in charge of a Supervisor who was, when neoessaty, 
helped also by an Assistant Supervisor. The work of Supewison was cheeked- 
by three Inspectors, who, in their turn, were {controlled by my Ijopaty 
Superintendent who was responsible for the work of the OjQloe. 

The entries relating to eaoh person enumerated ou the Schedule were 
transcribed on to a slip measuring The oblour of the paper 

designated the religidU, and the symbols of varying shapes printed on the 
Slips the BOX and civil condition (married, unmarried or widowed), the other 
entries in the Schedule being oopied iu columns provided for the purpose. Slip 
Copying was finished by the end of the Ist week of May and then the next 
stage of Tabulation work, viz,, Sorting, was taken in band. 

Copying over, the Slip Copying Agency was converted into the Sorting. 
Sorting !l&tablishment under the general supervision of the Deputy 
Superintendent. Tho majority of the Copyists as well as Sorters were 
Fatwaris, selected Fatwaris were appointed ; Supervisors and Kanungos as 
luspeotors. Each Sorter was given two boxes of slips and eaoh box 
contained from eight to ton thousand slips. The slips were arranged in 
pigeon holes according to the particular detail sorted for, then taken out of the 
pigeon holo, counted and tied up iu bundles of a hundred each. Eaoh Sorter 
had to sort the Sli^ in his boxes for all tho taljles in turn, special English 
knowing Sorter being employed for European Slips and another for Infirmity 
Slips. As soon as the sorting of slips in one box was completed, it was 
checked by the Supervisor while tho sorting of the Slips iu tho other box was 
being proceeded with by the Sorter. The result of eaoh sorting was entered 
in the Sorter’s tickets provided for tho purpose and these tiokets were, after 
check and scrutiny, made over to the Compilers. 

The Compilers compiled the entries in tho Sorter’s tiokets into district Compiutlo: 
totals, for tho preparation of the Tables. This stage of the operations was 
called “ Compilation ” and it was entrusted to a special staff of Compilers, 
under the direct supervision of the Deputy Superintendent. Tho entries in 
the Sorter’s tickets were posted in the compilation Eegisters and two of the 
most intelligent compilers were told off to tabulate the results into tho form of 
Imperial and Frovinoial Tables. Sorting was finished by the end of June. 

Compilation had been completed by the beginning of August and by the end 
of December 1021 all the Imperial Tables were printed and approved by the 
Census CommisBioacr. 


All the composing, printing and binding charges are not yet available, OMt or Cei 

but the total expenditure in counectipn with the present Census is not likely *'**' 

to exceed Ks. 12,000, of which Rs. 18,111-8-2 were spent in 1020-21, 

Rs. 16,182-16-6 in 1921-22 and Rs. 8,762-8-1 will suffice to meet printing 
bills and other charges remaining over to bo paid in the ensuing year. The 
Census of 1011 cost Government approximately Rs. 38,100. An excess of 
over 26 per cent, in expenditure on the present oooasion is much less than 
might have been expected, the rise iu prices and wages as compared with tho 
previous decade varying from 60 to 100 per cent. 
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I liare gr^t plaasote ia toknowled^g here the inralaable 
* aervioes of Lala Kishan Ohand, my Deputy Superinteadent. He organiaed the 
0 euaua Tabulation Office at Feehawar most ably and it ia entirely due to hia 
indefatigable energy and tact that the Trork Tabulation vaa oari^d out ao 
promptly, accuiately and economtoally. He ia very thorough, intelligent, 
hardurorking and Kliable and poasesaea the capacity of L'ctting. work out of bia 
aubordinatea. I take thia opportunity to thank all Deputy Oommiaaionera, 
Sub'Diviaional Offloera and their ataff, eapeoiidly Fatwaria and Eanungoa whose 
willing co*operation was chiefly instrumental in bringing the arduous and 
tedious work of enumeration to a suooeasful termination. My aoknowledg* 
menta are also due to all the private persona whose ungrudging and honorary 
aervioea have, in no small m^tsure, contributed to the success of the Census 
operations. 
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CHAPTER L 


Distribution and Movement of the Population* 

- — 

GENERAL. 

1. The North-West Frontier Province, so onlled from its geographical 
position, is situated in what is known as “ The North-West Dry Area” of the 
Indian Empire, which includes also the Punjab South-West, Sind and Rnjputana 
West. It lies between the parallels of 31° 4' and 36° 57' north latitude and 
60° 16' and 74° 7' east longitude. Ihe extreme length between the parallels 
of the Province is 408 miles and. the extreme breadth between meridians 279 
miles. On the north the Province is shut off from the Pamirs by the 
mountains of the Hindu Kush. To the south it is bounded by Baluchistan 
and the Dera Qhazi Khan District of the Punjab, on the cast by the Kashmir 
State and the Punjab, and on the west by Afghanistan. The total area of the 
Province is 38,919 square miles, of which no less than 25,600 square miles 
(about two-thirds) are contributed by the trans-border tribal territory, for 
nhichonly an estimate of population is made. The five settled districts in 
which the population was enumerated on the General Schedule occupy only 
13,419 square miles, about one-third of the total area. Tbo boundaries and 
area of the Province' as a wholo are tbo same as they were at the 1911 Census, the 
only internal change being the transfer of 1,470 acres of land from the Hangu 
Tahsil of the Kohat District to the Kurrara Agency. The transfer is a trivial 
one and docs not affect the Census statistics in any way, as the area involved 
is unpopulated hjll land. 

2. The Province falls naturally into three main geographical divisions, 
namely, (1) the cis-Indus District of Hazara, (2) the comparatively narrow 
strip betw'een the Indus and the hills constituting the settled districts oT Pesha- 
war, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and (3) the rugged mountainous 
region between these districts and the borders of Afghanistan. 

8, The district of Hasara forms a wedge extending north-eastwards 
far into the outer Himalayan Range, and tapering to a narrow point at the 
head of the Kagan 'Valley. The mountain chains which form the Kagan defile 
sweep southward into the broader portion of the district, throwing off well- 
wooded spurs which break up the country into numerous isolated glens. 
Towards the base of the wedge in the confines of the Rawalpindi District, the' 
hills open out and rich plain lands take the place of the terraced hillsides and 
forests of the northern uplands. The average annual rainfall is about 40 inches. 
It is bitterly cold in winter when large parts of the billy tract in the twO' 
Northen Tabsils of'Mausehra and Abbottabad are under snow. The climate is 
generally temperate in summer. The district is inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion, mainly of Indian origin. The number of Patbans is considerable, but 
they are by no means the predominant race of the district nor are thew 
characterised by that' fierceness and vindictiveness of character which mark 
them out in the trans-Indus districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Bannu. In the- 
Maeara Gazetteer Mr. Watson gives the following character to the Hazara. 

C ple;— The ^zara peasant is somewhat lacking in robust qualities. He 
not, as a rule, the manliness of the Peshawar Pathnn, or the sturdy 
independence of the Punjabi Muhammadan of Rawalpindi and Jbelum. Ho 
is ncliaed to whine ; he is a most fluent liar ; he is Mdicted to faetiona aa4 
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litigation, to the laying of false information, and the institution of fraudulent 
oases. Yet away from the atmosphere of the Courts and the neighbourhood of 
the potition.writers, ho is by no means a bad fellow. ” 

4. The tract between the Indus and the hills consists of a series of three 
plains, viz., Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail Kliaii, divided one from the 
other by the low hills of Kohat and by the off-shoots of the Salt Range. The 
vale of Peshawar is for the most part highly irrigated and well-wooded, pre- 
senting in the spring and autumn a picture of waving corn lands and smiling 
orchards framed hy rugged hills. Adjoining Peshawar, and separated from it 
by the Jawaki hills, lies the district of Kohat, a rough hilly tract intersected 
by narrow valleys. The largest of these runs the whole length of the district 
from Khushalgarh on the Indus to Thai in the Kurram, narrowing ih places 
to a rooky gorge, and again opening out into wide corn lands and pastures 
dotted with the dwarf palm. This district affords striking contrasts of scenery 
from the sheltered cornfields of Miranzai to the barren desolation of the salt 
mHies. The south spurs of the Eohat hills gradually subside into the Bannu 
plain. Where irrigated from the Kurram river — especially round Bannu itself 
— this tract is of unsurpassed fertility, and appears to the traveller, wearied with 
the harsh desolation of the Kohat hills, a very oasts in tJke desert. But beyond 
the sphere of irrigation, where the land is dependent on the rainfall, rough 
stony ground broken by great fissures cut by flood water from the hills, stretches 
south and westwards to the border. To the east, how'ever, this gives way to 
the broad level plain of Marwat which in favourable years presents a uniform 
expanse of rich cultivation extending from Lakki to the base of the Sheikh 
Budin hills. A broken range of sand-stone and conglomerate thrown westward 
from the spurs of Sheikh Budin divides the Bannu plain from the Daman or 
plain land of Dera Ismail Khan. This Daman is for the most part a clay 
desert formed by the deposits of the torrents issuing from the Sulainjan Range 
on the west. It, therefore, possesses great natural fertility, and in years of 
good rain bears abundant grass crops, and where the hill torrents have been 
turned to account oases of rich cultivation break the bare grey waste. It is 
cold in winter and frost is experienced almost every year. Summers are' hot, 
the thermometer vises to 120° at Peshawar and to 122° at Dera Ismail Khan. 
In Peshawar, Kohat and Bannu Pathans constitute about one-half of the total 
population, while in Dera Ismail Khan Jat and Baluohcs are the predominant 
agricultural tribes. The average annual rainfall is much lighter than in 
Hazara. It is about 11 inches in Dera Ismail Khau and from*12 .to 23 inches 
in the districts north of it. 

6. The third Natural Division of the Province consists of the moun- 
tainous region between the settled districts and Afghanistan. In the 
extreme north lies the Agency of Malakand (Dir, Swat and Ghitral). Chitral 
consists for the most part of bare treeless mountains. Below Chitral are 
found the thickly timbered forests of Dir and Bajaur and tho fertile valleys 
of tho Panjkora and Swat rivers. Between this agency and the Khyber lie 
tho Mohmand hills, a rough rocky country, but with a considerable area of 
cultivated land in tho valleys. The Khyber itself is a narrow pass leading 
westward from Jamrud on the Peshawar border to Land! Khana on the confines 
of His Majesty the Amir’s territory. It is little more than a narrow gorge 
most of the way, with some scanty attempts at cultivation here and there. 
West and south- w'est of the Khyber comes the country of the Afridis and 
the Orakzais. Tho boundary of the Frovinoe here follows the line of the 
Sufed Koh, which flanks the Kurram Valley. Dotted with towered hamlets 
and stately Chinar groves, this fertile tract, watered by- the Kurram river, 
runs hack from the Pei war Kotal below the. great peak of Sika Ram (or 
3i Karam) to the head of the Miranzai Valley of the Kohat District. South 
again of the Kurram lie the disorderly oongeries of the Waziri hills, iuter- 
sootedbv the Tochi Valley on the north and the gorges that lead to the 
Wana plain on the south. These inhospitable hills are for the most part 
barren and tre^ess. But here and there, as in the ELaitu Valley in 
Northern Wasiristan and round Eaniguram in the south they open out into 
fertile and well irrigated dales. In plaoes too, as for instance round Shawal, 
the summer grazing ground of the Darwesh Khel, and the slopes of Pir Gul, 
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fine forests are to be found. The Talleys of the Toobi and Wana, in which the 
actual Protectorates are situate, are both fertile but are very different in 
character. The former is a long narrow valley more like the Kurram vale, 
with a rich fringe of oultivation bordering the river that waters it ; the latter 
is a wide open alluvial plain cultivated only on the one side, and for the 
rest rough stony waste. Here in the Wana Agency tl»e Waziri hills may be 
said to converge into and become part of the Sulaiman Range, which 
culminates in the famous Takht-i-Sulaiman in the Largha Sherani country, 
a political dependency of the Dera Ismail Klian District. This mountain,’ 
whioh presents perhaps the grandest precipitous scenery in the frontier, forms 
the barrier between ihe North-West Frontier Province and the Baluchistan 
Agency. 

This tract has a temperate climate in summer with extreme cold in 
winter and rain is much more abundant in winter than in summer. It is 
almost wholly peopled by Pathans who are as courageous and vindictive as 
those of the British territory but on account of the nl>scncc of settled and 
civilised Government they are much more wild and their predatory instincts 
are abnormally developed. 

6. For purposes' of administration the Province is divided into five 
regularly administered districts, each in charge of a Deputy Commissioner, and 
trans-border tribal territory made up of five political agencies and five tribal 
areas. The trans-border territory is held by the tribes subject only to the politioal 
control of the Chief Commissioner in his capacity as .Agent to the Governor- 
General and under him each agency is administered by a Political Agent, 
while each of the Deputy Commissioners of the settled districts regulates the 
political relations of the tribes of the tribal area adjoining his district. The 
trans-border population is, as a rule, free from any iiiterferouco on the part of 
the British Government, with its internal affairs, so long as the tribes do )mt 
commit offences in any British district or protectorate and so long as they 
loyally carry out the conditions on which allowauccs arc paid to many of 
them. 

7. Before proceeding to discuss the statistic-s gathered at the recent Census 
it will he as well to clear the ground by stating what is meant by the term 
“ popiilation ” M used in* the Report. The population of the North-West 
Frontier Province has always meant the population actually present within 
its boundaries at -the date of the Census. Thus the population enumerated 
on the night of 18th March 1921, in the regular districts of the Province as 
well as in the posts and military areas in the trans-border tribal territory, includes 
private residents, both permanent and temporary, who wore actually present 
in the Province on the Census night. In otlrer words, the term population as 
used in this report means the de faoto as dUtinguishod from de juro population. 
The latter expression includes not only all tlip persons actually present in the 
area under enumeration at the Census date, but also all its inhabitants, 
whether present or not, to the exclusion of persons usually living in other areas 
but who happen to be within the area in question on the Census date. 

The main object of the Census was demographical, to supply information 
as to the numbers and local distribution of the people inliabiting this Prnvinoo 
on the Census night, the number of each sex and age, their religion and so called 
civil condition (».<>. whether single, married or widowed;, their caste, tribe or 
race, language and occupation, their birth district, and literacy in vernacular 
as well as in English, and infirmities. The Census form (General Schedule) on 
whioh the enumeration of the population was recorded provided columns for 
all these partioulars. In order to elicit the ncccssaVy information, the Enume- 
rators had to put questions which were definite and such as the informant was 
generally able and willing to answer truthfully and without bias. 

8. The accuracy of the returns as regards numbers, sex, civil condition, 
birth-distriot, language and infirmity, is no doubt greater than that regarding 
xeligion, caste, age and occupation. The degree of aoouraoy attained under 
each of these heads will he noted in its proper place in the Report. There 
will always be iaddriduals omitted here and others oounted twice over there, 
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CHAPTER I.-DISTRUUTIOH AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPOLATION. 
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but no case has been brought to my notice in whiph any serious omission to 
enumerate took place. 

0. Jleturns as regards main religions may be taken as fairly accurate 
but this can hardly be claimed in regard to figures for various sects. In this 
land of many creeds there will always be an appreciable number who will 
find it difficult to specify their sect on which they have hardly ever bestowed 
a thought and in not a few cases a good deal of hesitation and discussion was 
inevitable before the column of sect was filled up, not infrequently at the 
suggestion of the Enumerator. 

A large number of people, especially among the illiterate peasantry, 
have no idea of their age and when they have to state it, give a multiple of 
6 or 10 which is by no means always even approximately correct. In most 
cases, the Enumerator has to judge it from the appearance of the person 
enumerated and appearances are often deceptive, especially in the matter of age. 
The Enumerator’s ability to judge ago by appearance is, at the best, a doubtful 
ftjetor. 

Caste, tribe or race were not infrequently confused with occupation. 
The entries for occupation not unoften err from vagueness or incompleteness 
rather than from positive inaccuracy. The division of labour is far less clearly 
defined in this country than in Europe, while too often general terms have 
been used where more precise ones might have been substituted. Many here- 
ditary callings embrace several occupations and they have been interpreted to 
meau one of them in one place and another in another. 

Detailed instructions for filling up the various columns of the General 
Schedule were printed on the enumeration book, and there was very little room 
for error left, it the Enumerators read and followed them carefully. Tliis 
Province is, however, very backward in education and the average Enumerator 
here compares very unfavourably, both in point of education and intelligence, 
with his follows in other piovinccs. He could not always explain clearly the 
significance of the various questions put to the people of his block, nor did the 
latter, simple and ignorant peasants for the most part, always clearly realize as- 
to what they were required to state regarding their religion, caste and occupa- 
tion. All these drawbacks are bound to affect and they did affect the Censua 
figures to an appreciable extent. 

10. The Census was generally synchronous throughbut the Province 
except certain exposed portions of Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail Kha n, 
which it was not safe to visit at night on account of the disturbed condition • of 
the border. Certain tracts of the Hazara District were also treated as non- 
synchronous where snow and long distances involved rendered it impossible for 
the Enumerators to visit all the houses in their blocks on the Census night. 
In all the non ’Synchronous tracts, the final Census was taken either in the 
afternoon of the 18th March or early in the morning of the following day and, 
so far as I can judge, the Census figures of these tracts may, for all practical 
purposes, bo taken to represent their de facto population on the Census night as 
accurately as in the case of the rest of the Province where the enumeration wasi 
synchronous. 

11. The statistics obtained at the present Census are net inferior, in 
point of accuracy, to those of its predecessors. Absolute accuracy it is impos- 
sible to guarantee in suoh a gigantic undertaking, involving as k does the 
employment of a vast honorary agency. It may, however, bo stated generally, 
that the figures of population gathered under the variouj heads of the Censuo 
form are not only approximately correct but are as eorreet as they can beundeir 
the circunutanoes in which the Census is taken. 

AEEA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

12. Statistics relating to the area and population of the Province for 
each administrative unit are printed in Imperial Table I (Part II of the 
Eeport), and'the variations in population at various Oenstnes since 1881 ini 
Imperisd Table IL The mean density with reference te the tot^l area ha» beem 
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worked out in Subsidiary Table I. the area and population by Tthsils being 
given in Provincial Tables 1, II. Subsidiary Table 11 classifies population 
a cc o r d i n g to density, and Subsidiary Table 111 exhibits variations in relation to 
density since 1881. Variations in natural population are set forth in Subsidiary 
Table IV and vital statistics in Subsidiary Table V. Variations by Tabsils are 
classified according to density in Subsidiary Table VI, while Subsidiary Table 
Vll shows persons per house and bouses per square mile. 

13. The total area of the Province is 38,919 square miles and its total 

population as ascertained at the recent 
Census, 6,076,476 souls. 

The distribution over the natural 
divisions is given in tlie margin. It 
will be noticed that of the total popula- 
tion no loss than 2,825,136 persons or 
66 per cent, belong, or rather are 
supposed to belong, to the trans-border 
tract ill which only the residents of the 
posts and military areas amounting to 
54,470 souls were counted on the 
Standard Schedule. The balance is 
merely an estimate based on the figures 
given in the latest statement of fighting strength of the Independent tribes 
inhabiting this region, four women and children being allowed for each fighter. 
The ois-Indus district of Hasara and the trans-Iudus districts, the other two 
natural divisions, in which the population was enumerated ou the General 
Schedule, contribute 12 and 32 per cent, respectively to the total population. 

14 In point of population the North-West Frontier Province is about 
the smallest Indian Province, those that rank below it being Baluchistan 
(799 626), AjmevMerwara (496,271) and Coorg, (163,838). Tho United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb and Bengal, the 4wo largest provinces of India, 
contain each about 9 times as many inhabitants, while their areas are about 

two and a half and two times respectively as large as that of tho Nirth-West 

Frontier Provinoo. Tho area of the Bombay Presidency (exoluding Sind and 
Aden) is a little less than twice this Province, while the population of tho 
former is a little more than three times that of the latter. 

If we talie only thaflve settled districts, the only part of the Province 
where the Census was regularly taken on the General Scbedulo, we find that 
their population is a little less than tlio combined population of the cities of 
Bombay and Calcutta with its suburbs and Howrah. 

London contains more than double the inhabitants of the five settled 
districts. ’ 


Ar§a and pofalation. 


Katoral Divltion. 

Area iu 
square 
uiilos. 

Population. 

Cli lodoi dUtrict of HaEoro •«. 

2,9Sa 

682,849 

Trani-Indus district# of Peshawar, 
Kobat, Pannu aad Dora Isiuail 
Khan 

. 10,484 

1,628.991 

Trans-border tract eonaisting of 
five tiibal areas sod five sgenciea' 

86.600 

2,885.116 

North-West Frontier Province. .. 1 

88,910 

1.076.476 


If we compare them with the Indian States, the neighbouring State of 
Kashmir is inhabited by 60 per cent, more people, while its area is more than 
double that of the North-West Frontier Province including ihe trans-border 
tract. Baroda and Marwar Slates are each inhabited by about 10 per cent, less 
inhabitants, but the area covered by the former is over 60 per cent, less, and that 
of tho latter over 160 per cent, more, than the area of the* districts in this 
Province. 


16 The question of density of population may be considered from 
more than one standpoint. Where almost the whole of the area is available 
for cultivation, the figure arrived at by dividing the population by the area 
may be taken to be a true index of tlie pressure of population. But in hilly 
and desert tracts where cultivation as well as population has to bo confined to 
isolated patches, the incidence of population on the cultivate area ordinanly 
indicates the measure of congestion and with a view to show this, percentage of 
the cultivable and cultivated area have been worked out in Subsidiary Table I 
appended to this chapter. In such tracts, however, the poplation depends, 
to no small extent, on pasturage and other products; and it is a quetion 


Population 
and Area o 
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compared 
with other 
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the fire 
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Comparison 
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whether the proportion of population to cultivated area represents truly the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence. The true measure would 
probably be somewhere between the two sets of figures. The sense in which 
the terms “cultivable “ and “cultivated” are used is as follows “ Cultivable” 
area means the cultivated area together with fallows and waste available 
for cultivation, but excludes reserv^ forests and unculturable area (t. e. area 
incapable of cultivation). “ Cultivated ” area means the area sown with crops 
in one year, including double cropping, irrespective of failure of crops. 


16. The density of the Province as a whole is 130 persons per square 
mile. This is arrived at by dividing the total population, both enumerated 
and estimated, of the Provinoe by its total area. No special signiheanoe need 
be attaohed to this figure. Of the total population (6,076,476) no less than 
64 per cent. (2,770,666) is “estimated” as distinguished from “enumerated,” and 
belongs entirely to the tran-s-border tract which covers about two-thirds of the 
total area of the Province.^ No figures of inhabited, cultivable, or cultivated 
area are available for this tract iu which the density — proportion, of estimated 
population to area — is 111 persons per square mile. 


■ 17. As regards the five settled districts, in which the population is 

regularly enumerated, the density of 
population for their total area is 168 
persons per square mile. They are made 
up of two natural Divisions, namely : — 
(1) The Cis-Indus District of Hazara 
and (2) the Trans-Indus Districts of 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan. Ihearca, population and 
density of those two natural Divisions 
as well as of the districts of which they 
are made up, are given in the margin. 
Taking the districts individually, Peshawar is the most, and Dora Ismail Kban 
the least, densely populated district in the Province and between them lie in 
order of density the districts of Hazara, Bannu and Kohat. 


N«ta»l Divitbo. 

Arra in 
tqnare 
iniled. 

Poptila* 

tiun. 

Mean 

Density 

per 

square 

mile. 

Clfl-Iadnn Diitrirfc of Hazara 

2.d8S 

622.349 

208 

Traoi-Imlud Dittricti 

10,484 

1,628991 

166 

(1) Peahawar 

8.607 

907,367 

848 

(2) Kuhnt 

2,694 

214,128 

79 

(8) I'.anoa 

1,876 

246,784 

147 

(4) Ucra Iimall Khan... 

8,458 

260,767 

76 


In this connection it will bo interesting to compare the density of the 
Province (130) as a whole and its five districts (168) with that of other countries. 
Australia has only two persons to the square mile, Norway 19, Hungary 166 
Prauoe 189, the British Isles 287 and Belgium 689. 


The statement below shows how the density of the Province and . its 
various natural divisions compares with that of some other provinces and states 
of India. 


Provinces, etc. 

Denttiy per 
tqnare tntle. 

Bengal ... ... vt 

... 608 

Bombay (excluding Aden) ... ... 

157 

Hazara ••• ••• 

... *08 

Punjab ... ••• ••• 

... 207 

PistrictB, North-West Frontier Province 

... 163 

Kashmir ••• ••• ••• 

... 39 

Trans-Indus Districts, North-West Frontier Province 

156 

North-West Frontier Provinoe 

... 130 

Bajputana ... 

76 

Madras 

t»7 

Trans’-border tract, North-West Frontier Province 

111 

Burma s.* **• 

67 

Baluchistan ••• •••> ••• 

8 

United Provinces of Agra and Oodk 

426 

Central FroTinoeo and Berar ••• m. 

... 139 
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18. The map oa this page illustratea the deuBity of rariouB parts of the 


ProTinoe by tahsils, 
the whole of the 
traas'border tract, 
whose interual 
conditions h a t e 
hitherto been a 
terra incognita 
being treated as a 
single unit. A 
reference to the 
Provincial Table I 
will show that 
except in the case 
of Kohat and Dcra 
Ismail Khan, the 
head>quarters 
tahsil is the most 
densely populated 
tract iu every 
district and for 
th's there is a 
reason. It con- 
tains the seat of 
the distriot head- 
quarters which baa 
grown to be the 
chief centre of 
trade in the district, 
and to which there 
is invariably a 
cantonment 
attached. 

Before proceeding to discuss the causes conducing to high density 

in the province as a whole as well as in 

each distriot, the figures of density of 
population per square mile of cultivated 
area given in the margin will not be 
without interest. Pressure of population 
on the area under cultivation increases 
as we go from south to north, being the 
heaviest in Hazara as it is lowest in 
Dera Ismail Khan. It is heaviest in 
Hazara, because, as shown in para- 
graph 22, the means of livelihood other 
than agriculture exist in greatest abundance in this district. Next to Hazara, 
Peshawar, for reasons given in paragraph 21, possesses the largest proportion 
of population dependent on means of livelihood other than agriculture. 
Of the throe southern districts of the Province, Kohat, as is shown 
in paragraph 24, is the only one which is fortunate in possessing 

many sources of livelihood other than agriculture, and therefore the pressure 

of tlw population on the area under cultivation in this distriot is heavier than 
that in either Bannu or Dera Ismail Klian. As shown in paragraphs 23 and 
26 the sources of livelihood other than agriculture are the fewest in Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan, which have therefore the lightest pressure of the 
population on the cultivated area. The pressure of the population on cultivated 
area is heavier in Bannu than in Dera Ismail Khan, because in the former 
district, as shown in paragraph 23, the tract known as ‘ Kurram Gambila Doab,’ 
is exceptionally fertile with abundant canal irrigation, which has raised 
considerably the pressure of the population. The incidence of population on 
the cultivated area of the Province as a whole is.SlS persons per square mile, 


Vsilstlctt 
of density by 
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tho oorwspoiidiiig figure for the Punjab lu 1011 being 409e 
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The figiires given in the three preceding pamgraphs bring out cleurly 

the distribution and density of popula* 
tion in the three natural divisions and 
five settled districts of the Province. 
The table in the margin will throw 
light on the circumstances tending to 
produce congestion. In a mainly agri* 
cultural country like India, and 
particularly in this Province, where 
about 66 percent, of the total population 
live on agriculture or means subservient 
thereto, agriculture must, for a long 
time to come, remain the principal 
factor in determining density and 
distribution of population, although it is 


District. 

i 

a 

n 

Percentage of total 
area which it 
cultivated. I 

lit 

111 

1 

sS 

North -Wwt Frontier 
Province (total DU* 
tricta) 

168 

80 

823 

>0-70 

Hazara ... 

208 

26 

12-8 

897 

Peshawar... ... 

848 

54 

58*0 

1767 

Koliat 

79 

18 

13*4 

28 71 

llannu ... ... 

147 

45 

29*3 

12*66 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 

75 

27 

19^ 

1079 


not the only factor. The climate, the 
customs of the people, the trading centres, the location of military stations, 
the establishment of industries, the means of communication, and the existence 
of forest reserves, all affect the growth of population, but none of them is half 
so important as the nature and extent of agriculture, which is dependent, in 
ils turn on the fertility and configuration of the soil, onltivable and cultivated 


area, 


rainfall and irrigation. 


21. Peshawar is the most densely populated district in the Province 
because it has not only the largest percentage of culturable and cultivated 
area, but also the liighcst proportion of cultivated land which is irrigated. 
Its normal rainfall is, no doubt, not as abundant as that of Hazara and Kobat, 
hut its other agricultural advantages far outweigh this deficiency in rainfall. 

By far the largest proportion of urban population is found in tip's 
district. Peshawar, the only city in the Province, is tbe bead-quarters of the 
Local Government and is the most important centre of trade and commerce 
in the Province. The bulk of the Afghanistan trarle is carried on with 
Peshawar, and the trade of Tirah, Buner and Bajaur is also a source of 
considerable profit to the distriot. No less than six cantonments are located 
in this distriot, while no other district except Bera Ismail Khan has more 
than one military station. All these circumstances, wliich conduce to the 
groivth of population, coupled with exceptionally favourable agricultural 
conditions, make Peshawar easily the most densely populated ■ district in tho 
Province. 


22. Next to Peshawar in point of density comes Hazara. Although 
the other agricultural conditions in this district — the proportion of cultivable, 
cultivated and irrigated area — are not so favourable as those of other districts, 
its copious annual rainfall is not only more than double the provincial average 
but also double that of any other district in tho Province except Kobat. 
Heavy rainfall is not, however, tho only explanation of the high density of 
population in Hazara. Pressure of population on the area under cultivation 
tends to be heaviest, where sources of livelihood other than agriculture exist 
in greatest abundance. In Hazara a comparatively small proportion of tbe 
population is supported by agriculture. A large proportion of tbe people 
sixosist upon their betds of oattle and flocks of goats and sheep. At the last 
settlement (1907) the annual profits from live-stock were estimated to be at least 
eleven laklis including five lakhs from ghee. Judged by the general rise of 
prices which has taken place since this estimate was made, the amount must 
liave risen to thirty or oven forty lakhs by now. No less than 260 square 
miles are covered by reserved forests which enhance considerably the income 
as well as the value of the holding of the Hazara peasant. The Hazarawal 
shows extraordinary enterprise in seeking his fortune abroad. A large number 
arc found in 'Government and private service of every description, and they 
are met with not only in all parts of India and Burma, but considerable 
numbers of them go as far afield as China, the Straits, Borneo, Afrioa and 
Australia. In 1907, the total annual inoorae of the people from Government 
service alone was estimated to be over eight lakhs of rupees and the amount may 
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fairly be taken to hare at least doubled itself since then. Heavy rainfall 
coupled with a fertile sail and excellent climate, large profit s from live-stock 
and reserved forests, and Government and private service both in and outside 
India, are the factors which have mainly contributed to the high density in 
Hazara. 

28. Bannu .comes third in order of density in tlie Province. It 
consists of two tahsils — Bannu and Marwat. The climate is trying, and the 
amount of rainfall smaller than that of any other district in the Province 
except Dera Ismail Khan, where it is slightly loss. The people of the district 
are entirely dependent on the produce of their fields for a living, there being 
practically no miscellaneous sources of income. With all these adverse 
circumstances affecting* the growth of population, the rpmarkahle fertility 
of the soil and abundant canal irrigation in the tract known as the *' Eurram 
•Gambila Doab ” which forms a wedge or triangle running right through the 
district with its apex a few miles above Barra 'J’uiig and two narrow fringes, 
on the northern bank of the Kurram, and the southern bank of Gambila, 
have made Bannu what it is. This highly irrigated tract occupies about one- 
sixth of the total and about one-fourth of the cultivated area, but about two- 
thirds of the total population is concentrated hero and it pays about three- 
fifths- of the total assessment, It has made the Bannu Tahsil one of the most 
intensely cultivated and best irrigated areas in the Province, where in the 
upper portions of the Doab, the population is dense almost to the point of 
serious congestion. This most densely populated tract of the Boab is thus 
described by Sir H. Edwardcs : — 

“ In spring it is a vegetable emerald, and in winter its many coloured 
harvests look as if Geres had stumbled against the Salt llnnge ani spilt half 
her cornucopia in this favoured vale, Altogether nature has so smiled on 
Bannu that the stranger thinks it a paradise, and when he turns to the itoople, 
wonders how snoh spirits of evil ever found admittance.” 

But for tho inclusion of dry and sandy though fertile expanse of Marwat 
which is one of the most sparsely populated tahsils, tho district density whould 
have gons very much higher. The character of tho Marwat soil is thus 
graphically described in Mr. Thorhurn’s *Bannu or the Afghan Frontier’ : — 

” It is a vast treeless plain of undulating sandy downs, merging to tho 
west into a friuge.of soft loamy clay, furrowed ns by some giant’s plough with 
numerous deep water courses, which converge almost at the same point in the 
Gambila, or lose t’ucmselves before reaching it in the sand. ^^^,0 It is a 
country of wonderful contrasts. Seen in autumn or in a year of drought it 
appears a bleak howling wildorncss, fit homo for the whistling heat-laden 
dust storm that often sweeps across its surface in tho hot months ; hut seen in 
the late spring, if a few showers of blessed^ rain have fallen opportunely, it 
presents to the eye, an interminable waving sea of wheat, tho vivid green of 
which gives place bore and there to streaks and patches of darker shaded gram.’* 

21. Except Bera Ismail Ehan, Eobat is the most sparsely inhabited 
district of the Province. Its average annual rainfall is second only to that of 
Hazara, but this advantage is more than counterbalanced by other very 
unfavourable agricultural conditions. The percentages of cultivable and 
cultivated land are the smallest, and the proportion of cultivated area, which, 
is irrigated almost the smallest in the Province. In an ordinary year the 
district produces enough grain to feed the rural, but not enough to feed the 
total population inoluding the residents of the town and cantonment. The 
agriouitural produce is far from sufficient to support its existing population, but 
fortunately the people have many sources of income in their pastoral produce 
and the other products of the waste land. Eoliat is the home of a hardy, 
martial, and enterprising Patban tribe, the Ebattaks nrho own two-thirds of 
the district, and constitute more than one-half of the total agricultural 
population. For endurance, enterprise and courage, the product of healthful 
hut barren environments, the Kbattak occupies a high place among Fathan 
tribes and earns his living as a soldier throughout' the length and breadth of 
the country — from Gilgit to Hyderabad and from Quetta to Mandalay. The 


Bsnno. 
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annual income from cattle, sheep and goats was estimated in 1906 at Be. 2,41,000 
and the amount must have since risen to anything between seven and eight lakhs 
of rupees. The land'owners in Teri receive substantial annual allowances, 
representing their share of the income derived from the salt mines of the 
Khattak hills and also earn considerable sums by working in them. The poorer 
Khattaks generally ok« out a living by working as carriers of the extensive 
local trade in salt, grain, etc., with Tesbawar and Bannu. But their most 
assured source of income is Qorernment service. Large numbers are serving 
in the Army, Frontier Militias and Border Police and other Departments of 
Government. Over 10 per cent of the able-bodied male population are in the 
Military service of the State and the field of employment has steadily expanded, 
especially during the War. These subsidiary souroes of income considerably 
relieve tiie pressure on the soil. 

26. 1 1 remains now to consider the density of Dora Ismail Khan, the most 
sparsely populated district iir the Province and the conditions which determine 
it. >lt possesses the largest percentage of oulturable land, but the ‘proportion 
of the area actually cultivated is smaller than that of any other district except 
Kohat; As regards the proportion of the cultivated area which is irrigated, the 
district stands midw'ay between Peshawar and Bannu on one side and Kohat 
and Hazara on the other. The annual rainfall is the lowest in the Province, 
and this, coupled with very small percentage of cultivated area, acoounis for the 
low density of population in Dera Ismail Khan. Cultivation in this part of the 
Provinoe is extremely uncertain and for that reason practically the w'hole of 
the district is under a fiuctuating sy. tcm of assessment. The conditions of life 
arc very hard and the climate the worst in the Province. I'he Daman 
(riverain) tract, which occupies about three-fourths of the district, is a hare plain, 
generally barren except for a faw tamarisks and aoaoias but covered w'ith crops 
in favourable seasons. Water is so scarce that in the hot season people have 
to desert their villages and camp wdth their cattle by (ho Indus. Years of 
scarcity follow brief periods of prosperity, so much so that in the 18 years 
preceding the last settlement of 1906, the amount of revenue suspended, 
amounted to almost double the realizations which were in the ratio of 4 to 8 to 
the remissions. 

HISTORY. 

26. The Indus Volley was the first home of the Aryah •settlers in India. 
In Sanskrit literature, both sacred and profane, the river Sindhu (modern Indus) 
is time and again mentioned with love and reverence. Foreigners called them 
Siudhus after the name of the mighty river along whose banks they settled and 
throve in pre-historio times. The letter “ 8 ” was gradually phonetically changed 
into " H ’* in Eranian, and their Persian-speaking neighbours came gradually to 
call tlrem “ Hindus. ” This is the origin of the word “ Hindu, ” the name by 
which numerically the most important community of -India is known at present. 
In Greek “ H ” was turned into ” 1 " giving rise to the words “ Indus ” and 
" India.” 

In the great Hindu epio Mahabhnrata, which is supposed to have been 
composed about 8000 B. 0., appears a great heroine called Gandhari (native 
of Gandbara, modern Peshawar), the mother of Daryodhana, the mighty ruler 
of Hastanapur (modern Delhi). The Aryans in India had then attained a very 
high degree of olvilization whiob was evidently fully shared by their brethren 
in this Province, Panini, the great Hindu grammarian, perhaps the greatest 
that the world has yet seen, was born and bred in this province. Farsa Rama, 
the great Brahmin warrior of yore, supposed to he the founder of Peshawar 
City, was also a native of the Indus Valley. 

In the Mahabharata Takshasila or Taxila (modern Hasara) is mentioned 
as the place where the Hindu king Jaumeja performed the great Snake 
saorifioe and where, while the great saorifice was being made, the whole of the 
famous epio was racited. In faot with the words " Gan^ra ” and Takshasila *' 
is associated all that was great and noble in anoient India. . The trans-Iudus 
portion of the North-West Frontier Province was inoluded in the former and 
the cis-Iudus in the latter. No systematio history of the Province as it was in 
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remote antiquity, is avaUable, but the references to it in the writings (tf foreign 
traTellpfs, and in the Sanskrit literaturev as well as the eridenoe furnished by 
the arohsBcdogioal remains found in abundance all orer the Province, place it 
beyond any doubt, that what in now included in the North-West Frontier 
Province was once a centre of the great Aryan civilization and culture. To 
the famous university of Taxila flocked students not only from the furthest 
corners of India but also from places beyond the Gobi desert in Oentral Asia. 

27. A peculiar significance attaches to the history of the North-West 
Frontier Province, not only because it formed the highway along which swept *** * 

I into the country the successive hordes of invaders from the West, but beoause 
t it was the first meeting ground of the East and the West in India. It has on 
[ that aocount been called ** doubly classical, where (the stones at every step 
I prove it) Indian thought was once wedded to the forms of Greek art. 

s * 

I The dawn of history (about 600 B. 0.) finds the Iranians the masters 

of the whole Indus Valley. The modern district of Peshaw’ar then called 
Gnndhara was incorporated in a Persian satrapy and the Provinoe_ supplied 
troops for Xerxes’ invasion of Greece. Ahrxander invaded the Province in 
the spring of 827 B. C. The country was then peopled by Hindus whose' 
civilization exoited the enthusiastic admiration of not only tho Greek W'ritors 
who accompanied Alexander, but also of tho Chinese travellers who came hero 
as pilgrims when Buddhism be.came the state religion in this country. 

Alexander died in 823 B. 0. and then Porus, tho Hindu king of tho Punjab, 
obtained possession of tlie lower Indus Valley. He was murdered in 317 B. C. 
and his murderer Endamos, a Greek, succeeded him. Tho latrer soon left the 
country, and with his departure the Macedonian power in this country came to 
an end, and Chandragupta made himself tho master of tho Province. Bis 
grandson Asoka made Buddhism the dominant religion in Gnndhara ^Peshawar 
Histriot) and Pnkhli (Hazara). Asoka died in 231 B. 0. and the extinction 
of Budilhistic dynasty may be put down about 166 B. C. Tho Province wos 
then ruled for two centuries by Greek Princes of Bnotria. Tho Sakos or 
Boythhvns expelled the Greeks and wore in turn expelled by Kushans also 
known as Yueh-chi, Aptholites or white Huns whose empire extended from 
Persia to Chinese Turkistan. 

In 980 A. D. Subuktagin, father of Mahmud, invaded India. During Muselmsas. 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, the tract now included in the 
Peshawar Distriot, formed a province of Ghazni under Mahmud and his 
suopessors. It was a period of anarchy and chaos and what was onco a smiling 
garden, was converted into a howling wilderness by the rapacity and plunder 
of the invaders from the 'West. Tho Indian races who bad hitherto inhabited 
it were for the most part replnocd by the highlanders of the West and this 
brings us to the timo when Pathans began settling in the Province. 

28. The Province as now constituted is for all practical purposes the Patbsns. 
country of the Pnthan. The true Patban is apparently of Indian origin but 
around this nucleus have gathered many tribes of foreign extraclion and all of 

them became blended into one nation by long association and intermarriage, 
with Pashtu as their common language. All alike have embraced Islam and 
traditions of common descent have been invented. For centuries these tribes 
luaintained a position of virtual independence in the rugged hills wliioh fiank 
Afghanistan. In the fifteenth century they began to descend from their 
mountain fastnesses to settle in the plains. The 16th century saw tho Pathan 
tribes settled in their present homes. The spirit, of independence, w'hioh has 
always distinguished them, soon brought them into collision with the Muglial 
Empire. In the 17th century after a long struggle they wrested .from 
Aurangzeb terms which left them as independent as their brothers in the 
hills. 

Nadir Shah invaded India in 1738 and harried -the Province from Durrsnit. 
Peabawar to Dera Ismail Khan, From his death to the rhe of' Maharaja 
Baniit Singh, the frontier districts were included in the Durrani Empire, 
liittfe control was exeroised by the rulers of Kabul, and the country was 
•dminiatexM by ‘local ohiefa or Sardars very much as they pleased. 
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Variations in 
population 
aiAco 1666 . 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Na’vrabs of Dera Ismail 
Khan were in possession of that district, and were gradually extending their 
authority over the Mnrwat and Bannuchi tribes of Bannu, while Peshawar and 
Kobat were ruled by Durrani Chiefs. 

The Sikh invasion began in 1818 and from that date to the annexation 
of the Province by the British Government, the Sikhs were steadily making 
themselves masters of the country. In 1818 Dera Ismail Khan surrendered 
to a Sikh army and five years later the Sikhs overran the Marwat plain of 
Bannu. In 1836 a Sikh Kardar replaced the Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan. 
In 183-t, two years after the great Sikh victory over the Afghans at Nowshera, 
General Ilari Singh took possession of Peshawar Fort and the rule of the 
Durrani Sardars oame to an end. At tho same time Kohat and Teri were 
temporarily occupied by Sikh garrisons, 

29. By the proclamation of 29th March 1849 the settled distriots of 
tho Province were annexed by tho British Government and the Province has 
siivee, under the mgis of Pax Brilannira, made marvellous progress both 
materially and morally. The last seventy years have been a period of 
continuous and marked progress in agriculture and the development of other 
economic resources. 

The Province can claim a very early civilization, hut it has been subject 
to great vicissitudes of fortune since the beginning of the eleventh century of 
tho Christian era, having been overrun again and again by bands of ruthless 
invaders. Security of life and property was unknown in the Province for 
more than seven centuries, when Providence placed it in charge of a most highly 
civilized race and the progress made in it since tho middle of the last century 
speaks volumes of the vitality of its people and the fertility of its soil. 

30 From March 1849 up till October 1901, when the North-West 
Frontier Province came into being, the districts now included in the t'rovince 
formed )mrt of the Punjab. Tho first five Censuses (Ist January 1866, 10th 
January 1868, l7th February 1881, 26th February 1891, Ist March 1901) 
of the settled districts of tho Province were taken, when it had no separate 
existence. Tho enumeration of 1881 was, however, the first that was carried 
out on a scientific basis and since then the Census of tho settled districts of the 
Provinoc has been carried out regularly and systematically every ten years. 
The last Census took place on the night of 10th March 1911 and the present 
one on the night of 18th March 1921. The tabic in the margin shows 

at a glance -the 
variations in the 
population of the 
fire settled distriots 
of the Province 
that wore noticed 
at different Cen- 
suses since 1865, 
The first two Cen- 
suses (1866, 1868) 
were taken cur- 
sorily and their 
absolute accuracy 
cannot be asserted . 
with confidence. 

There were changes of boundaries of distriots previous io 1881, of which 
no copiplete record is forthcoming, but available data have been utilised and 
pains taken -to make the figures relating to the first two Censuses as accurate 
as is possible under the oircumstanoes, and they may now be taken to represent 
the facts, to all intents and purposes, with approximate aocuraoy. 

The Census of 1881 was, however, the first that was carried out 
scientifically and figures for the individual distriots are available only since 
1881 and are compared in Imperial Table II. The variations may usually be ' 
ascribed to three main causes^ via., (1) The inclusion or ezclusiom of 'new areai^ 


Population oj the dietriete of the Province, 
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(2) more acourato enumeration, and (3) a real increase or doorcase in popula- 
tion. The figures hare been ^justed according to the present limits of the 
districts, the first cause may therefore be ignored. As regards accuracy, it is 
natural that better results should bo obtained at every succeeding Census, 
where additional precautionary measures can bo adopted in the light of the 
accumulated experienoe of the past. It would, therefore, not bo very wrong to 
say that each Census was more or less in advance of the previous ones, in point 
of accuracy of registration, but the dififerenco on this account could only be 
very small, as the arrangements made at the previous Censuses^ had, at all 
events, reached a fair degree of thoroughness. The variations registered at the 
last four Censuses may therefore be taken to be mainly due to the real increase 
in population, that had been maintained sinoe 1881. 

The diagram and statement in the margin show the growth and decline 

of population in the 
administered portion 
of the Province as 
well as in e a o h 
Natural Division and 
District during the 
past four decades. 
On account of its 
excellent climate, 
abundant rainfall 
and forests, Hazara 
has shown the great- 
est improvement 
since 1881 (62'8 pec 
cent.) followed close- 
ly by Peshawar 
(ID'S per cent.), the 
most fertile as^ well 
as the best irrigated 
district of the Pro- 
vince, which contains 
the bead-quarters of 
the Local Govern- 
ment and tbo largest 
proportion of urban 
population. Kohat 
shows tho smallest 
increase on account 
of tbo sct-back in 
population (3'8 per 
cent.) it received 
during tho last 
dccjvdo, and for tho 
same reason Dorn 
Ismail Khan im- 
proved its position 
a little, which was 
the lowest in the 
Province at tho 1911 
Census. In spite of 
a slight fall in its 
population (1’8 per 
cent.) during tho 
last decade, Sannu 
maintains its ^ 3rd 
place in the Province, 
so far as expansion 
of population daring 
the last 40 years is 
conceruod. 
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-yarious 
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previous to 
1921 

explained- 


The period 

lOOMOlI 

reviewed. 


31. It follows nlmost necessnrily from the very nature of things that la 
1868 greater aoourauy should have been attained than in 1865, and in 1881 than 
in 1868. In 1856 when the first Census was taken, the Province had been only 
6 years under Sritish rule, and the administrative machinery and especially 
the revenue agency, on which the success of the Census Operations so largely 
depends, were comparatively of primitive ohornotcr. Tlie Province had 
hardly had time to recover from the effects of the anarchy and misrule that 
prevailed in it in pre-British days. Tlic 1861 famine preceded the first 
enumeration only by an interval of four years, and the population of the Province 
bad not probably much improved since the annexation. Then followed a 
period of peace and prosperity and the effects of good and settled Government 
were reflected 13 years later in the Census figures of 1868 which showed an 
increase o£ no less than 17 per cciit. over the population of 1856. It was no 
doubt affected, in however slight a degree, by the improved methods adopted 
at the later enumeration. In 1855 and 1868 enumerations a mere figure was 
given for the total number of souls living in each house, in the 188'l Census 
(tlic^ first regular and systematic enumcraliou on a foientific basis), enoli 
person was, for tlio first time, entered separately by name, arid the 
importance of this change in s ecuring correct figures cannot be overrated^ 
Tlic jicreontagc of growth of population was not only maintained in the 
following 13 years hut it was actually improved upon in the next decade 
,(1881-1891). It proved that the rise in population recorded in 1863 was 
genuine and not ephemeral as it would appear at first sight. The fertility of 
iho s'ul and the natural tendency of a virile and vigorous people to multinly 
fast, as well as the security of life and properly established by Fax Tirilanmcn 
and considerable immigration from the surrounding country, notably from the 
trans-border tribal territory, all these factors produced their full effect and the 

population advanced from 1,1 1 1, 017 in 1853 to 1,857,519 souls in 1891. This 

means an increase of 62 per cent, in thirty-six years and it is )iot to ho 
w'ondered at. Extension of agriculture as well as of means of communication 
including railways, the location of important military stations, and last hut not 
llio least the frequont military operations against the tribes, trade with Afghan- 
istan and tlio widened field of employment for the cliildri'n of (he soil in the 
various departmeuts of Government, both Civil and Military, poured wealth 
into the Province in an ever-increasing measure, and ‘ thus' added to 
its population in a remarkable manner, not only by increased birth 
rate, but also by imtuigralion, both temporary and pcrniancnt. Tho 
rate of Increase which had been maintained at 17 per ‘cent, for every 
intercensal period from 1855 to 1891 fell to 9 per cent, in tho period 
3891-1901, and to 7 per cent, in 1901-1911. By 1891 some of the /actors 
which led to a rapid ami uninterrupted growth of popul.aliou were exhausted, 
every plot of land, wliieli could profilaltly he oiiltivated without any further 
extension of canal irrigation, had been brought umlor the plough and every 
new source of livelihood open to the people had been tapped and a set-back 
to ti e rate of growth of popul.'ition was inevital)lo. It was suflicicutly high 
in tho dciade 1891-1901 nltliough not as high as it was in the three preceding 
intoiecnsal periods. Tlie decline wa.s, houover, steady and there was a 
further fall of no Icsstlian 2 per cent, in tho following decade (1901-1911). 

32. llurirg I lie period 1901-1911 there hod been no serious outbreak 
of plague or any other epidtmic (iisense. In Iho year 3907-68 plague claimed 
no less than 2,110 vieilims .and cholera 2,815, but for the remainder of the 
period tho mortality from these diseases was trifling. In tho autumn 
and winter tuonths malaria is always prevalent in the trans-Indus districts. On 
the w'liolo, the public health of tho Province was good and, tho agricultural 
conditions were f.avour.ahlo. Eamino conditions were unknown, the Province 
being well I'urnishod wilh canal irrigation and, where it was wanting, as in the 
case of Hazara and Kohat, the deficiency w.as made up by an abundant and 
heavy supply of rainfall. There was considerable extension of irrigation 
f.aoilitics cspeoially in Peshawar and Hera Ismail Khan and the proportion of 
iiTigfited land rose from 25 to 30 per cent, in tho decade. 

Tho prices of agricultural produce ruled high in general. Tho agricul- 
turists, however, did not profit fully by tho high rates prevailing, as easy access 
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to the markets was not available in all cases, tho Frovinoe being not yet. openeA 
tip by roads and railways to such an extent as is dosirnblc. High prices were 
prirnd facie, expected to cause hardship to labourers other than agricultural, 
but the effect was counteracted by a corresponding rise in wages for labour, 
both skilled and unskilled. GoTcrnment servants were praolienlly the only 
sufferers from Wgb prices and the grain compensation allowance, in the case of 
low-paid employes wont but a small \vay towards mitigating their pecuniary 
difficulties resulting from them. 

There was, however, no general distress among the people ns there was 
plenty of remunerative work for those who could or would undertake it. 
There was a wide field of employment in the Police, Frontier Militia Corps and 
in the 13order Military Polioo Battalions. Pathans and others were enlisted 
freely in tin; army and tho formation of the Province in tho beginning of the 
decade added considerably to Government cstablisUmouts at the head-quarters 
of the Province. 

On an average about twenty lakhs of rupees were spent annually on 
Public Works (Roads and Buildings). Upper Swat River Canal and Paharpur 
Canal afforded einploymont to a large numhi'r of people, while Klmshalgarh- 
Thal, Nowshera-Bargai and Kalahagh'Baniiu railways absorbed oonsiderahlo 
labour, both skilled and unskilled. Aitliough tho Vital Statistics on aceoimt 
of defective and inaccurate regislralion showed the poroentago of survivals to 
be no more than si.x per cent on the population of 1901, the iuoreaso in tho 
natural ) opulatiou of the disti iets was ns much as 9 per cent,, the actual 
increase disclosed by tho 1911 Census being 7 per cent. 

Tho last decade (1911"-1921) opened with fair prospects of the expansion 
of i>opulat ion, it hade fair to maintain tho same rate of inerea.so as had been 
noticed during the preceding dcccnnium, and this view was expressed iu para- 
graph 66 of the Report of 1911 Census. 

33. I have already stated that the statistics discussed iu this Report 
relate entirely to the five settled districts, as they are the only portion of tho 
Province where tho population was regularly enumerated. The population of 
tho rest of tho Proviuee, consisting as it docs wholly of the trans-border tribal 
tract, is only a rough estimate, ns it is merely under tho political control of 
tho Local Government. Wo have no statistics for tho inhahitod and cultivated 
portion of this part of the Province, jmd the imperfect knowledge of its internal 
conditions does not furnish any data, on wliioh any discussion of statistics can 
be profitably based.* It is ‘ a sort of no man’s land, subject, to no government 
and torn oontinnally, except in tlio face of a coiumoa enemy from without, by 
inteVneoino feuds.’ 

34. Tho Province has as its neighbours warlike and turhuhmt tribes 
whose predatory incursions into tho Britisli territory arc sometimes a source of 
considerable anxiety and trouble to the Govcrjiment as well ns to tho people of 
the exposed villages near tho border. In spite of tho War and the rather to."i 
frequent raids oemmitted by tlic ^Mahsudsand Wazirs on the border villages of 
Pena Ismail Khan and Bannu and Kohat during the last three years or so, peace 
and frinquility have relguod in this Proviuee throughout the decade. Jn fact 
‘ as the Great War went on, the North-Wost Frontier Provinco grew quieter and 
quieter. ’ It is true that in April 1917, ‘ the far flung waves of llio World War 
wore lapping tho North-Western edge of tho Indian Empire’ and tho temporary 
successes of ihe MahsuJs at Sarwakai rallied a general Iipstilo eomhination hut 
the prompt organisation of the ‘ Waziristari Field Force,’ and its rapid advance 
into the ^dnhsud country, soon brought the Malisuds to Ihcir knees. Tho yc.Tr 
1919 was marked by consideralilo militaiy operations officially known as. 
‘The 3rd Afghan War’ which was promptly brought to a successful 'ermiiiatiou. 
Towards the end of 1920 and tho beginning of 1921 tho Wazirs and eertain 
sections of Mahsuds were still fighting against tho British Government. 

Tho tribal lawlessness and depredations never succeeded in disturbing 
the peace of the Province to any serious extent. On the conirary (ho Military 
operations, to which they give rise from time to time, arc a source of by no 
means negligible income to its people, A considerable portion of (he money 
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spent by the Government upon these frontier expeditions and operations goes 

iStothe^pockets of the people and improve ^ 

mM«n- of unusually large number of troops in the Province at the time the 
filial Censiis was takL (18th March 1921) also added toa certain extent to its 
population, 

35. The birth and death rates of 
the decade are shown in a convenient 
form in the marginal diagram. 

The decade opened under healthy 
conditions. No serious outbreak of 
cholera, plague, or any other epidemic 
disease afflicted the iieoplc, except that 
perinancut scourge of the country, 
malaria, which levies a heavy annual 
toll of human lives. During the first 
three years the population advanced by 
no less than 37 per milte, the annual 
survival rate during this period ranged 
from 12 to 14 per thousand. During 
this trionnium there ucrc 325 deaths 
from plague and 1,341 deaths from 
cholera. Hazara and Peshawar were 
the worst sutforers from these epidemics. 

TJic other districts escaped the ravages 
of plague altogether, although with the 
exception of Dannu, ihey suffered a 
little fiom cholera. The next two years 
(1914, 1915) were comparatively less 
healthy, the excess of births over deaths 
during each of these years being 7 per 
mille. In these years cholera and 
plague were responsible for 3,232 and 
6G(i deaths respectively. The greatest 
number of deaths from cholera occuiTed 
in Kohat (1,133), then came Peshawar, 

Hazara and Bannu with 862, 690 and 
690 deaths respectively from the same 
cause, plague being practically confined 
to Peshawar and Hazara. Malaria 
raged with unusual severity during the 
autumn and winter of 1916 as well as 
of 1917, and was responsible for 40,042 
and 6,056 deaths respectively in these 
years, as compared with 30,776 in 1912, 
the healthiest year of the decade. 

Thus in these two years malaria alone 
reduced the total population by over 
four per cent. The survival rate fell 
to 3 7 in 1916 and to 2 2 per mille in 

1917. In 1917 Cholera claimed 186 , , . . 

victims in Dora Ismail Khan. The year 1918 was not only by far the worst 
year of the decade, hut the unhealthiest that the Province has yet experienced 
during the last more than 70 years since the British Government made itself 
responsible for the government of the country. It succeeded two very un« 
healthy years and the deadly outbreak of influenza during its latter half carried 
away 93,831 persons. This means that in about four months influenza destroyed 
more than 4 per cent, of tho total enumerated population of the Province. 
This extraordinarily heavy mortality resulted, for tho first time in tho decade, 
in the excess of deaths over births by ^^0 1®58 than 40 per mille, the death rate 
having risen during the year, by a leap, from 80 to 70*3 per thousand. Pram 
this terrible scourge no less than 89,887 persons died m Peshawar, 23,652 m 
Dora Ismail Khan, 13,220 in Hazara, 9,324 in Bannu and 7,748 in Kohat. 
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Statement showing the ratio of 
iirths and deaths per 1,000 of popU‘ 
lotion during the decade 1011-20, 


Year. 

Birth*. 

Death*. 

Normnl 

1901-1010 

35-6 

293 

mi 

851 

23-8 

^ 1912 

37* 1 

23-4 

1913 

802 

24 7 

1914 

32 7 

268 

1915 

31-7 

286 

1910 

33-8 

801 

1917 

321 

299 

1918 

30-6 

70 3 

1919 

38'6 

28-G 

1920 

29*8 

23*4 
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All the five districts of the Province as well as the trans-border traot suffered 
badly from this fell disease, but we have no statistics of mortality for the 
latter. The appalling epidemic of influenza, which devastated the Province 
along with the rest of India in 1918, was fortunately checked before the 
beginning of 1919, but its after effects affected considerably for the worse, 
both the birth and death rates of the latter year. .In 1919, the total number 
of birtlis was 58,411 and of deaths 58,302. Births exceeded deaths by a 
negligible number of 109 only. Cholera raged in the year throughout the , 
Province and was answerable for a death roll of 8,400 to which Kohat con- 
tributed 2,403, Peshawar 1,359, Dera Ismail Khan 238, Bannu_177 and 
llnzara 163 deaths, In this year 98 persons died from influenza in Kohat 
and 44 in Bannu. Health conditions improved considerably in the next year 
which was not a bad one, so far as vitivl statistics arc concerned. Births rose 
to 60,808 and deaths fell to 47,695 giving a survival rate of 6'4 per mills 
Avhicb compares favourably with the last four years of tlio decade. There was 
jio serious outbreak of any epidemic, but still 732 persons died from plague, 
20 from cholera and 72 from influenza. Plague was practically oonfiucd to 
•Peshawar, . 


VITAL STATISTICS. 

361 During the last decade (1911-1920) 608,880 births and 018,461 
deaths were registered, the number of survivals being 50,429 which corresponds 
closely to the increase of pojrulation (54,407) that has actually taken place 
in the administered distiicts of the Province. The most remarkable feature 
of the vital statistics was the excess of male over female births. For every 
1,000 feir.alcs that came into the world during the decade there were 1,239 
males born. Whatever the explanation of the phenomenon, there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the actual preponderance of male over female births. 
In the population actually e.numerated in the Province there w'ero more than 
120 males for every 100 females. . 

37. The registration of births and defttbs is far from satisfactory. In 
the reports on the Sanitary Administration of (he Province, the Chief Medical 
Offioer has again and again adverted to the subject and commented unfavour- 
ably on the trustworthiness of the figures. A similar complaint was also 
made in paragrajdi 6 4 of the last Census ileport of this Province. 

In 1910 Tnhsildars and Nail) Tahsildars inspected 1,621 Villages and 
oliccked 6,780 birth and 8,024 death entries, Tt was found that about 11 
per cent, birtlis and 1) per cent, deaths were not i-ogistcred. Similaij omissions 
were delceti'd almost every year in the decade whenever the entries relating 
to vital statistics were cheeked. It is impossible to expect aecurale work 
from ill paid and illiterate individuals who perform Chaukidari work in 
addition to their own private business. 

AKhough the vital statistics in the Province aro still not as reliable 
as could bo desired, the annual checking of the Tabsildar ngoiiey. Divisional 
Inspectors and Vaceinators has elTccted a romarkable imiirovemcnt since the 
3911 Ceiisns. The omissions in respect of births are always more frequent 
than those of deaths, w'hioh evidently aocounts for Iho fact 'that althongli 
ac lording to vital siatislie,s the excess of births over deaths ilnring the last decade 
was 50,129 the actual increase iu natural population of the province during tho 
same period was "no less than 86,436. 6’ho question iif substitution of school 
masters for Cliaukidars as registration clerks is now being considered in tho 
Province and the change, if efl'ceted, ’will undoubtedly givo better resulls, 
not onlv as to the actual number of births and deatlis but also as to tlio causes 
of mortality. . 

38. The decade opened with good and well distributed rains except 
in Dera Ismail Klian. Tho Rabi harvest was good throughout the Province 
except in Dera Ismail Khan whore the percentage of failure was very high. 
The provincial outturn for Rabi harvest improved by 9 per cent, as com- 
pared with the •normal figure. 
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The agricultural conditiouR were, however, not so favourable during 
the Kharif months of 1911. July, the mo4 important month for Kharif 
sowings, was practically dry and llie rainfall in August was small throu'^hout 
the Province except in Hazara. The deficiency of rainfall almost throughout 
the season necessarily restricted cultivation and the Kharif harvest was 19 
per cent, below the normal. 

The folal area irrigated was above 30 per cent, of the area sown and 
the total area matured in the year was a lilile below the normal. Although 
the scarcity of fodder in summer in Dera Ismail Khan and the almost complete 
failure of Ihe unirrigated Kharif crops in the Tank and Kulachi Tahsils hit the 
agriculturi'^ts of the district very hanl, yet the general’ condition of the 
ngricultiiral population wasi, on the whole, satisfactory throughout the Province. 
I'lie tlemaiid for unskillo I labour was very great in the Hazara and Bannu 
districts in connection with the construction of the Serai Kala-lfavclian and 
the Kalahagh-Baiinu railway lines and the wages of labourers ranged from 
Ps. 12 to Jls. 16 per mensem. 

y The Rahi harvest of 1912 was on the whole good and 15 per cent, 
above the r.ormal. The Kharif harvest was much hotter than thsi^or responding 
crop t)f 1911, hut it was still below the normal figure. The total harvested 
aiva of tho year was a little above the average and the condition of the 
agricultural popul.ition was generally satisfactory. The great scarcity of 
fo Id.M' in I lie Daman tract of Dera Ismail Khan was keenly felt, but the 
casual lalxiurer in that district could easily carri 8 annas a day and twice ns 
much at harvest time. The demand for non-agricul(ural labour in the Province 
was in exc( ss of tliesupjily and an unskilled labourer earned from eight annas 
to one rupee a day. 

39. The next year was not so favourable from an agriculliiral point 
of view. Both the Rahi and Kharif harvests were below (ho normal, but the 
irrigated area advanced from 32 (o 34 ])er cent, of the sown area. The 
condition of (he agricultural population was on the whole good as the demand 
for unskilled labour other than agricultural was keen and an ordinary labourer 
could easily earn from eight annas to one rupee per diem. 

The year that followed was one of bumper harvests. Both the Rahi 
and Kharif Imrvtsts were above the average and the total matured area 
exceeded the normal figure by 18(V88 acres. A quinquennial census taken 
in t lie beginning of tlie year showed a general rise in the agricultural stock, 
exco])t in the number of male buffaloes, sheep and goals, which declined a liitle. 
Tin’s was attributed to better water-supply, sufficient stock of fodder and greater 
j)r«)spcrity of the agriculturists. ^ lu spite of the steady incrCvase in agricultural 
indebtedness in the Khattak tract of the Kohat District, the agricultural 
impulation, on tlic whole, continued to prosper throughout the Province, 
the state of the labour market being very much the same as in the 
jucceding year. 

No S(»td)n(!k occurred to the generally advancing prosperity of the 
ngricull urisis in 1916 The Rahi crop again yielded a very good harvest, 
although the Kharif produce w'as a little below the normal, the total matured 
area of the year being over 30,000 acres in advance of the average 
figure. The labour market displayed no Hnoluations of importance and the 
wages continued to show an upward tendency in many parts of the Province, 
l^rict s ruled liigh in this year as well as in the preceiling year, and, coupled with 
good harvests, benefited considerably the agricultural population. 

40. The agricultural conditions in the next' two ySars were not so 
favourable as in the two preceding ones. The Imncsts of both years, taken as 
a whole, fell below the mark, although the Kharif crops in both years were 
above the average. The Rahi harvest, the principal crop of the year, was 
rather below the average in both years on account of the scarcity of rains, the 
total irrigated area advanced to 41 and 34 per cent, of the sown area as 
compared with 29 and 32 per cent, respectively in the preceding two years. 
Prici s ruled high and the upward tendency of wages for unskilled labour was 
3uaiutained. The agriculturist in bis capacity as a producer continued to 
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denVo benefit from the War prices of food-stuffs and he bad ample opportiiniiT 
of supplementing his income by labour -if he were so minded. The ^mnd for 
unskilled labour outran the supply in various places, owing to recruitment for 
the army and the construction of public and private works, 

41. The year opened with a good Rabi harvest, although the Eharif 
produce was a little below the normal, and the outbreak of the world* wide 
epidemic of influenza, which raged throughout the Province during the months 
of September, October and November, interfered miioh with work in the fields. 
The serious ravages of influenza and the insufilcienoy of autumn crops affected 
adversely the agricultural population. Prices were ns usual high and labour, 
for which tliere was a presistcut demand owing to the requirements of the 
troops, was well renumerated throughout the Province. 

42. The year 15)19 was distinctly inauspicious. The ravages of 
influenza had no doubt stopped before the commencement of the year, but its 
after-effects, coupled with a poor spring harvest which followed equally poor 
Kharif crops, made the lot of the agricultural population a really hard one. 
Agrioultural prosperity received a passing chock, but the strong economic 
position of the agriculturist and his practically uninterrupted prosjierity over 
a number of years, enabled him to tide over bis serious but short-lived 
misfortunes. The autumn crops of 1919 were good on the whole. 

43. The spring harvest of 1920 was also well above the average. The 
Kharif harvest of the last year of the decade was again poor. Tlio Third 
Afghan War in 1919 and subsequent tribal lawlessness with the consequent 
inrush of largo Military Porces resulted in a very heavy demand fur meat for 
rations for the troops and the number of bovine animals, goats and sheep was 
considerably reduced at the quinquennial Census of cattle taken in 1920. The 
serious'depletion in cattle stock was, hoivcver, due to abnormal conditions and 
on their disappearance an early recovery might bo expected. The condition of 
the agricultural population in the last two years of the decade was, on the whole, 
fair except in Dora Ismail Khan where successive harvests were much below 
the average, and the supplyof the fodder was insufficient and the condition 
of agriculturists was far from satisfactory. In the Dcra Ismail Khan District 
high prices combined with the poor return which had been obtained from 
agriculture for some years induced a largo proportion of the labouring 
population to leave their villages, to engage in more profitable labour 
elsewhere and consequently there was some difficulty in getting field labour. 
The demand for unskilled labour was, however, very keen in connection 
with the military operations and a casual labourer in Dera Ismail Khan as 
elsewhere was able to earn one rupee per day or even more. 

44. I have already slated that the Province enjoys exceptional irriga- 
tion facilities. Resides the irrigation wells whoso nhmber advanced from 
8,223 to 9,367 (an increase of 14 per cent.') and the private canals which are 
responsible for about half the total provincial irrigation, the area irrigated by 
Government canals advanced from 221,087 to 360,658 acres (an increase of 0*8 
per cent.) and the total area irrigated from 847,333 to 973,871 acres (an increase 
of 16 per cent.) The chief irrigation work of tlie decade was tHh construction 
by Government of the Upper Swat Canal in the Peshawar Distriot, at a capital 
outlay of over two crores of rupees, the other Government canals in the Pro- 
vince being the Paharpur Canal in Dera Ismail Khan and Lower Swat Canal 
and Kabul River Canal in Peshawar. The Upper Swat Canal was tlirowii 
open to irrigation in 1914 and it irrigated 134,0.36 acres of land in 1910-20, 
which accounts for the increase during the decade in the total irrigated area 
as well as in the area irrigated by Government canals. 

45. Besides the extension of irrigation facilities effected hy the con- 
struction of the Upper Swat Canal, the Government established during the 
decade two important agricultural stations in the Province — one at Tarnab in the 
Peshawar District and the other at Haripur in Hazara. They serve ns demon- 
stration farms where scientifically intensive cultivation of fruit, grain, cotton, 
sugarcane and fodder is carried on with the latest appliances, for the benefit 
of landholders. The agricultural officer in charge of these stations issues an 
interesting annual report showing the operations and experiments carried out 
every year. 
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dC. The trade wliich is also an intlex of national prosperity nearly 
doubled itself during the decade. The Province derives its importance, as a 
centre of trade, from its external land trade with Afgliariistan, Tirah, Dir, 
Swat and Bajaur, Bunor, Waziristan and Kiirram, its internal and rail and 
river borne trade being not of much signi flea nee. In spite of the disturb- 
ing influence of tlio Third Afghan War in 1919 and the subsequent military 
oporntions due to tlic disturbed condition of the border, the value of imports rose 
from Bs. 9Is42,108 to Jls. 1,91.50,717 and of ex])Orts from Its. £,47, <8,479 to 
Ks. 3,91,28,1202, and the total external land trade of the Province improved 
rougidy from two and a half ororcs of rupees at the beginning of the decade to 
about four erores towards the end of it. 

47. Organised industry and manufacture are still in tlioir infancy in 
Ibis Province. 'J1ie immber of factories rose from 4 to 0 and again fidl to 5 
during tlie decade. Tlnw consist of Cotton (riniiing, Bice Milling and loo 
factories as well as of factories for pressing oil and IHoiir mills. The industry of 
thc< Province is confined to cottage industry of the j)rimitivc typo. Coarse 
cotton fabrics iiro. woven by band in (3very part of the Province but there is no 
export, as the amount mad(^ isinsafilcient for lu)m(‘ cynsumpiion Long cloths 
or Kin s, Lungis (turbans), both cotton and silk, wiih or wilhout richly worked 
end-pieces in bands of gold thread (tila), waxcloth, woollen fabrics such as 
blankets, wraps known as phulkaries, j(3wellory both gold and silver, copper- 
wnro and brass-wjit (*, cartben-waro, both i)lain and glazed, wood work and 
leather articles arc all mad(^ in the Proviheo, but they arc hardly sudicient to 
meet local requinuneuls and arc therefore ofdnly local importance, 

48. The moans of communioaiion arc all’orded hy Baihvnys, inotalled 
and unmetnlled roads, and the river. Tim rivers are utilized for floating down 
timber from the liills and a considerable amount of trade is also carried on in 
the plains by boats. 

ITavelian-Serai Kala, Bannu-Kalabagh and Lakki-Pczii-Tank rail- 
ways Avere constructed and opened to public traflio and thereby the total 
length of railway in the Province was improved by ovci* 110 miles during the 
decade. Hoads both metalled and unmetalled were considerably improved and 
extended and the expenditure on Public Works (Iloa ls and Building*^) during 
the last 10 years averaged twenty-three and a half lakhs of ru|)ees per annum, 

Tlic postal and telegraphic communications wore considerably extended 
and are being used to a much larger extent. A ]mml).']'V)f new Post and 
Telegrapli Offioes were opened during tlio d('cado and pi’actically every 
important place in the Province is now provided with suitable postal . and 
telegraphic facilities. 

49. Of all tlic factors tliat contribute to tlic material and moral well- 
being of society and the ctnoicncy of an individual ns an eooiiomic unit, 
education is by no means the least important. It exercises a very ])Oteut 
inllueuce in not only developing the (?xisting resourc(‘s l)ut also in tnj)ping now 
ones. Tn s])ite of the disturbing influences created ))y I he Third Afghan War 
and tril)al lawlessness,. and Ibo ravages of influenza during the last quarter of 
the ])eriod, tin? decade has been one of remarkable ednealional ex]>ansion and 
dcveloj)incnt. The numlnw of Arts Coll(‘ges rose from one to four and the 
number of college students from 22 to 132, wliile ex))enditure on liigb education 
im)>rovod from Bs. 11,572 to Rs. 1,13,979 in the last 10 years. Tliore were 
30 Seeondary Schools iucliuling one for girls attended by 8,128 scholars in 191 1 
and at the end of tlio decade tlicre w'cro (>0 Secondary Schools with a roll of 
14,2(38 scholars. The expenditure on Secondary educaHion advanced from 
Bs. 1,32,190 to Us. 4,41,030. 

Primary Schools rose from 291. (including 27 schools for^girls) to GOt 
(including 40 schools for girls) and the scholars reading in these schools from 
14,ir09 to 26,763. The expenditure on Primary education more than quadrupled 
itself, it expanded from Rs. 72,108 to Rs. 2,93,360 during the decade. 

The total number of sch^ars attending various schools and colleges in the 
Province almost doubled ilsel^Adnlo tlio total expenditure on education at the 
end of the decade was nearly 4 times the sum sj^ent for the* same purpose at 
the beginning of it. 
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??? harvests were, on the whole, normnl and the agriouKural 
^iditions s^isfactory. The Province was beyond the pinch of famine even in 
bad years. The expansion of tr.vdo caused by the dreat War and improved 
communication facilities brouglit enormous profits to the traders, and the high 
prices which ruled throughout the decade, coupled willi the extension of railwa^ 
and roads and greater facilities of oomimmioations, materially stronglhenod liio 
financial position of agriculturists who constitute the bulk of tho population. 
They were further helped and made secure ngainst famine conditions by 
extended canal irrigation and ample opportunities of seeming remuiicmtivo 
work.. The construction of the Upper Swat Canal at a capital outlay of over 
two crores of rupees and of 140 miles of railway line, coujiled with an annual 
expenditure by Government of over twenty-three l.ikhs of rupees on roads and 
buildings, provided a vast field of employment for the labouring popuhitiou 
whoso wages kept pace with tlio rise in prices. An ordinary labourer could 
easily earn from eight annas to one rupee a day. The Province was further 
enrichSd by military operations necessiiated by the Third Afghan War and the 
tribal lawlessness. Tho contractors made fortunes and tho demand for all kinds 
of labour including clerical labour was in excess of the supply. A clerk whose 
services could easily bo commanded, 10 years ago, at ton rni)ees o inontli, would 
not care to accept Its. SO at the time of tlie Census. The dillicultics in rcoruit- 
ing suitable stall* for the Census Tabulation Ollice at roasonablo rates were 
almost insuperable. Practically all the spare clcrio.al labour of tbo Province 
was absorbed by various military ojliocs and the contractors’ offices at from 3 


to 6 times the rates prevailing at the beginningof tho decade. Normal harvests, 
cxtende.l irrigation, extension of railways and roads, as well as of postal and 
telegraphic facilities, high prices accompanied by highw’agcs expansion of trade 
and spread of education, groat dcm.and for all kinds of labour, in fact everything 
except the public health during 1916 to 1918, pointed to a normal expansion of 
population. But for tho uuprecodeiitcd mortalit.v caused in 1918 b.v tho 
epidemic of influenza, which destroyed a little I«sa than five per cent, of tlio 
total 1911 population ; (he unusual ravages of malaria, which wrouglit a similar 
havoc in the two preceding years ; and tho subsequent decrease iri surplus births 
through the loss of potential parents, the rale of growth of ]>opulation at tlio 
two previous Censuses of 1991 and 1911 would havo been maintained if not 
actually exceeded at the 1921 Census. 
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VARIATION OP POPULATION AT THE PRESENT CENSUS. 


51. The table in the margin shows the variations in jiopulation that Varfationi of 

have taken place sineo 1911, in tho Sy^witurai 

■ 6 « Natural Divisions .as well a.s settled Divisions * 
districts of the NoVfh-Wcst EVoii- Binnf 
21 . tier IVoviiioc. It will be seen at a 
— glance that tho increase in the 
Trans-border tract lias been enor- 
9 nous. It lias gained no less tlian 
~ 7 t'2 per cent, in population, while 
2 tho corresponding percentage of 
.2 increase in the ois-Iiidus district of 
9 Ifnzara and the trans-Indus 
.2 districts lia.9 been 32 and 2-2 
•8 respectively. The increase of 32 9 
“ per cent, in the total population of 
the Province is evidently due to tho 
unprecedented growth of ])opul.ation in tho trans-border tract, to which no 
particular significance need he attached. Of the total population of 2,826,130 Trans border 
nomorothan 64,470 persons (population of posts and military areas) wero Tract, 
enumerated on the Census Schednlo ; tho rest of the population was merely a 
rough estimate, tho corresponding figure.s of tlio 1911 Census being 1,622,094 
and 13,538 respectively. No statistical iaformation regarding tho internal 
condition of this tract is available, hut the epidemio of influenza in 1918 is 
reported to have wrought as great a h.vvoc in this tract as in tho settled districts. 

The only cause assigned forthe extraordinary rise in tho estimated population 
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is the inolusioQ ia the present estimate of a large number of tribes which wore 
omitted from a similar calculation made ut the 1911 Census. This is apparently 
correct, otherwise there is no reason to suppose that tlie growth of population iu 
the trans-border territory, during the last decade, has been greater than in the 
settled districts of the Province. 

% 

The population of posts and military areas in this tract at the recent 
Census was nearly 4 times the number enumerated in 1911. The exjilanation 
is to be found in the military requirements of the Province at the time the 
present Census was carried out. The disturbed condition of the border and the 
tribal lawlessness led to the unusual massing of troops in the tribal territory, 
wliieh elTcotod such an extraordinary increase in the population of posts and 
military areas. 

62. The present Census shows an increase of 2*6 per cent, in the total 
population of the five settled 
districts. The map given on 
this page illustrates, by varied 
shading, the rate of increase 
or dccrenso in tlio ])opulation 
of each district. The greatest 
increase (i 9) took place in 
Pcahawav, then comes Hazara 
with an increase of 3*2, while 
the population of 13era Ismail 
Khan improved only by 1*8 
per cent. The other two 
districts of the Province, 

Kohat and Baniiu, showed a 
decrease of 3*8 and 
respectively. The total 
increase of j)opulation in the 
districts amounted to 61,407, 
and the excess of births over 
deaths during tlie decade 
according to tlie vital 
statistic.s, exhibited in 
Subsidiary Tabic V, to 60,429. 

A reference to llio sani* 
tary conditions of the decade, 
discussed iu paragraphs 3o to 
37 above, will show that, but 
for the unusual severity of 
malaria iu 3910, 1917 and 
the unprecedented mortality 
caused by the terrible scourge 
of intlncnza iu 1918, the number of deaths would have been reduced by 120,000. 
The number of births during the first half of the decade exceeded those iu the 
latter half by over 30,000. The fall in the number of births during the last 
five years, wun undoubtedly duo to the low vitality of the people as well as to 
the deaths of a large number of potential parents caused by abnormal health 
conditions in 1910 to 1918. In other words, if during the last five years of the 
decade the liealUi of the Province had been as good as it had been during the 
first five years, the population of the Province would hqve still further increased 
by 166,000 persons. Add to it tho actual increase of over 61,0T)0 and wo can 
safely assert that in the absence of abnormal sanitary conditions iu the three 
cars 1916—1018, the increase in tho total population of the districts would have 
cen at least 10 per cent. The circumstances which favoured the normal growth 
of the iiopulatiou during the decade have been summarised in paragraph 60 of 
the Report. 
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as well to illustrate these 
fluctuations pictorially by 
MAP 1 I tuhsils of which the districts 

are made up. The map on 
this page shows tho increases 
or decreases io the population 
of each tahsil which will have 
to he oousidcrod in appraising 
tlio true signilieance ot jiopula- 
tiou figures of the larger units. 

5t. If wo consider the Penbawar. 
rariations since lt)ll in tho 
population of individual dis- 
tricts, wo find tlio largest 
increase (4 9j of populalion 
recorded in Peshawar and it is 
not to bo wondt red at. Pesha- 
war no doubt suffered as 
severely frotu the ravages of 
inlluciiza and other epidemics 
in the decade, as any other 
district in tlio Province, hut 
it is by far the most favoured 
district of the Province, so far 
us the conditions, that aro 
coiulucivo to the growth of 
population, aro conoernod. 

They aro set forth in 

paragraph 21 of tho report. 

During the decade tho pcrccutago of cultivated to total^ area improved from 

63 to 34 and of irrigated area which' is cultivated from 35 to 68. About per 
cent, of the provincial trmle is monopolized by Peshawar and it doubled itselt 
duriii'* tho decade. SIk Cantonments aro located in this district while no other 
district can boast of more than one except Dora Ismail Khaa vyhieh has got 
two (one at head-quarters aud the other at Tank). Of tho total increaso of 

64 407 no less thati' 42,358 persons arc contributed by Pesliawnr. llio rale ol 
increase of populalion depends upon two factors, cix., (1) the balance botucen 
births and deaths, and (2) the Imlaiico helwcen cinigration and immigration. 

The total number of births registered during the decade iii lesliawar amounted 
to 239,113 and of deaths to 2^G,01<5. The excess of births over deaths accounted 
for an increase of 13,099. The Cantonment population ot tlic d'^trict which 
consists for tho most part of immigrants advanced by over 14,000 persons. 

The consideration of fluctuations since 1911 in the ))opulation of individual tahsils, 
which make up the district, will elucidate further the question under discussion. 

The fl'Hires in the margin will prove interesting in this oonncction. it will bo 
* ° o I noticed that the rate of 
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incivasc tends to vary inversely 
with the exist! density oC 
the population for all tahsils 
except Mardan aud Nowshera, 
looked at in relation to eacli 
other, and for this there is a 
roasoii. In a province where so 
largo a proportion of the popula- 
tion is supported hy agricul- 
ture, tho conditions aHecting 
tho cultivation of the soil naturally have the greatest influence on the growth of 
•noTiiilation The increase of population ia Mardan has been greatest, not only 
is lower IhUbhel of eny other tahsil ii. the aisltjet except 
Nowshera, but because tho percentage of us total area that js cultivated has 
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adTanced from GT'to 70 and the pereenfage of its cultivated area that is 
irrigated, thanks to tlio construction of the Upper Swat Canal, has doubled 
itself during tlie deoado. Next to Mardan, Nowshcra shows the highest increase 
of population, because it is tlio most sparsely populated tahsil in Peshawar, and 
also because the percentage of its cultivated area has improved from 26 to 29 
and of its irrigated area from 6 to 8. The growth of population has been tho 
least in the head-quarters tahsil, because it is by far tho most densely populated 
tract in the district and there has been no extension of cultivation or irrigation 
iait. The growth of population in Swahi and Charsadda can he explained on 
a similar hypothesis. 

(5.5. The population of .TTazara advanced from 603,028 to 622,319 
during the decade. There was an increase of 19,.32l which means a pgrcenf,age 
of 3'2 on tho populati in of 1911. It is the healthiest district of the province 
and it siifTorcd least from influenza and other epidemics. Tho excess of births 
over deaths amounted to 39,105. Tho conditions aifccling tho growth of popu- 
lation in this district have already been discussed in paragraph 22. Although 
the percentage of cultivated, area has risen from 24 to 26 and that of culti- 
vated area which is irrigated from 9 to 12, tho extension of cultivation and 
irrigation goes a small way to explain the growth of population which is 
mainly due to the exooHont health conditions of the district and means of 
liveli!>ood other than agriculture. Unlike other districts, the proportion of 
population supported by agriculture in this district is comparatively small, a 
considerable jiroportion of tho people live on their herds of cattle and flocks of 
goats and slice p. Large reserved forests in the district are a source of consider- 
able profit to the people whoso enterprise in seeking their fortune abroad is 
well-known. This explains why tho actual increase in population is a little less 
Ihau halt Iho excess of births over deaths that have taken place in tho district 
during tho decade. It is clear that if tho number of emigrants who left tho dis- 
trict to try their luck in .'fresh fields and pastures new,’ had not been far in excess 
of that of immigrants, the rale of increase would have risen to over 6 per cent. 
Of tho tulisils, as in 1911, Abbottahad showed the greatest increase (6 0), tho 
figures for Ifaripur and Jfauschra being 2'7 and 21 respectively. Tho popu- 
lation of the tract known a.s Feudal Tauawal consisting of Amh and Phulra 
Slates fell slightly by ’4 per coi<t. during tho decade. The decrease in Tanawal 
is set down to emigration on account of drought, but (here can be but little 
doubt that enumeration in this area left much to be desiVed which, ns noted 
in the last Census lleport, ‘was inevitable in a non-s('ttlcd tract exempt from 
the ordinary machinery of (revenue) administration ’ on whom the hulk of tho 
enumeration work falls clsrnvhcre. Ahhottahad which contains the bead-quarters 
of the district as well ns the summer head-quarters of the Local Government 
and an important cantonment is tho healthiest portion of the district which 
aeconnls for tho eoniparatively high rate of increase that has taken place in it. 
Q'o the total increase of a little less than eleven thousand a little over two 
thousand is contributed by tho town of Abhollabad which recorded an improve- 
ment of 20 per cent. 

llavipnr is not so healtliy a.s Ahhottahad or Manselwa, hut the largest 
proportion of oultivated and irrigated area is to he found in it. This explains 
why it is a littio ahead of Mausohra, so far as the growth of population is 
concerned. 

66. Tlio only other district in which there lias been any expansion of 
population is Dora Ismail Khan hut tho inoreaso in this ease is more apparent 
than real. It is considered to bo the least healthy district in tho Province, 
wlicro the conditions of life are verjr hard. They are set forth briefly in 
paragraph 23. Tho people depend mainly upon culUvation of the soil and tho 
agricultural conditions in tho district, as a reference to parngriphs 38 to 43 will 
show, wero far from statisfactory. Tho health conditions during tho decade 
were no less di.sastrous. By far the heaviest inortaliiy from influenza 
occurred in tliis district. Tho total number of victims from this deadly 
epidemic in the five districts of tlie Province amounted to 93,831, of whom 
no less than 23,652 belonged to Ucra Ismail Khan which contributes only H 
per cent, to the total jirovincial population. Tho excess of deaths over births 
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Antino thfi deoade came to 8,876, while aooording to the recent Oenaus, the 
ot th^dhS ^Tancodfrom 2M.liiO JO 

JSSSS. >‘ “ torthK""!"*- ^MiUtary oporaaoM to W.,iri.lon. 

onffipera Ismail Khan border, were going on at the time the present 
Gensna was taken. A large number of troops and surplus population oon- 
neoted therewith were concentrated in the Tank tahsil. opening of 

works in connection with the Field Operations alM attracted to the 
a large number of labourers from outside. Of the tahsils Tank, ns was jto ^o 
exMOted, shows the largest increase. Its population advanced from 47,600 to 
59 Vj 87— an increase of 12,137, which, after making up the total district low 
due to the excess of deaths over births, goes a considerable way towards 
accounting for the improvement in the district iigwr*;®-. 

taLil showed an improvemenl of 2.621 persons and this is entirely due to the 

population of Dera Ismail Khan town having advanced by no less than 4,210 ; 
Ke rural population of the tahsil actually went down by 1.6S9 persons The 
increase in the population of the head-quarters town is attributed to the 
disturbed condition of the district and the general drought which drove a largo 
number of villagers to the urban area. 

» The population of the Kulaohi tahsil declined by 10,111 which means a 
decrease of 18% per cent. This tahsil suffered very badly from mfluensa, and 
the pinch of the drought, which afflicted the district at the time of the Census, 
was felt most acutely in Kulachi. Depending as it does entire y upon ram 
and hill torrents, their absence drove a large number of people from their 
homes to seek their livelihood in Tank or elsewhere where work could be had. 
Being near the border, it is exposed most to the depredations of the trans-honler 
raidera who infested the district at the time of tho Census and this also explains 
to a certain extent the decline of population in tho tahsil. 

67. The population of Bannu fell by I S per cent during the deoade. 
About 4 per cent, of the inhabitants of Bannu were deoimated by influenza m 
1918, but at the end of the deoade births exceeded deaths by 3,823. At tne 
recent count Bannu revealed a decrease of ^3,362 souls, for which tho Deputy 
Commissioner of Bannu assigns tho following causes -y 

(1) Recruitment of some residents of tho district in military employ 
daring the European War. 

Ov^Hig to the Frontier disturbances tho immigration 


( 2 ) 


of the 


Powindas and other hill men from the west received a check. 


(3) Owing to the scarcity of food and drinking water, a largo number 

of tho inhabitants of the unirrigatod parts of the district have 
emigrated to Tank (Dera Ismail Khan) where, owing to the 
construction of a new railway line and roads, plenty of labour 
can be found. 

(4) Wazirs of the district emigrated to Independent Territory for 

grazing of cattle. 

Of the two tahsils, Bannu shews a slight increase of ’2 per cent . and 
Marwat a decrease of 33. The conditions, which determine the growth of 
population in these tahsils, have been explained in paragraph 23. The Marwat 
tTMt, which depends entirely upon rain, suffered most frorn the drought which 
afflicted the district at the time of the Census. The Marwats migrated m 
large numbers to the adjoining tahsil of Tank in Dera Ismail Khan whore 
there was a great demand for labour. 

68. Tho district that showed the greatest decrease of population at the 
present Census is Kohat. The circumstances bearing upon the ddMity of 

population in this district are explained in paragraph 24. Along with other 

districts of the Province it suffered badly from the ravages of influenza in 1918 
and from cholera in 1914. The number of births and deatto registered in this 
district daring tho last decade amounted to 73,162 and 69,9M respectively and so 
far as vital statistics are ooncerned the population of the district advanced by 1,168 
(•8 per cent.) souls, but the defaoto population on the Censw day fell by no Iw 
aiai8,667 ^rsops as compared with the 1911 figure vrhioh means a decrease of 
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3‘8 per cent. The table in the margin 
compares the population figures of the 
last two Censuses for the tahsiis of 
which the district is made up. Eohat 
shows an iinprovement of 4i'l per cent, 
and Hangu of 1'6, while the inbabi* 
tants of the Teri tabsH declined by 
11 '7 per cent. Teri is by far the 
largest tahsil of the district and the extraordinary fall in its population has 
alfocted, for the worse, the total district figures. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Kobnt ascribes the almost abnormal decrease in Teri to the destruction caused 
by influenza and cholera which arc also said to account for the small increase 
in the population of Hangu. A large number of tho inhabitants of this district, 
especially of Teri, enlisted in the army during the War, hut perhaps the most 
potent cause of the decline in population of the Teri tahsil is to be found in the 
severe drought from which tho tahsil suffered at tho time the present Census 
was taken. It drove from their homes large numbers of people, who depend 
entirely upon timely rains for their livelihood, to seek employment elsewhere. 


69. The rise and fall in tho number of persons per square mile are 
exhibited in the mavignal map, 
by districts. The density of 
the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince has risen from 98 to 130 
persons per square mile. This 
extraordinary rise is due to the 
phenomenal increase in the 
estimated population of the 
trans-border tract Avhich rose 
from 1,608,660 in 1911 to 
2,770,066 in 1921. This, as 
already explained in paragraph 
61, was duo to the inclusion of 
a largo number of tribes which 
were ignored in the 1911 esti- 
mate. To the same cause may 
be ascribed the rise in the 
density of population of the 
trans-border tract from 63 to 
111. Of tho districts the 
density of Ifazara improved 
from 207 to 203. and of 
Peshawar from 332 to 348 
]tersons per square mile. The 
density of Dora Ismail Khan 
increased hy one person per 
square mile. In Bannu llie 
number of persons per square 
mile fell hy 2 and in Kohat by 
3. It will be observed that 
tho incidence of population has 
generally followed the growth or decltno in population noti(!ed in paragraphs 
61 to 68. 

GO. The natural course of development of population has been so dis- 
turbed and arrested by the effoctsof unusual virulence of malaria in 1916-17 and 
of the deadly outbreak of influenza in 1918, that the * apportionment to each 
factor its due share in the growth or decline in each individual district or tahsil 
has become a rather complicated task. 



A reference to the ago statistics of the enumerated provincial population, 
(Imperial Table VII) will show that the infants under one year of age 
have suffered the largest decrease. Their number has declined from 64,638 
in 1911 to 68,434 in 1921 which means that for every hundred infants in 1911 
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iTiere were only 81 young ones under one year of ago in 1921. Tbiji 
Phenomenal decrease is evidently due to the ravages of influenza which raged 
in the Province towards the end of 1918 as well as to the destruction caused 
by the malaria of the two preceding years. A large number of potential 
parents died in 1916 to 1918 and the vitality of the survivors was lowered 
considerably which reduced the birth-rate of 1920. The' number of births 
registered in 1920 was 60,868 as against 76,653 in 1912. Children under 
five years of age fell by 7 per cent, and those under ten by 2 per cent. 
The epidemics of 1916 — 1918 seem to have exacted the heaviest toll from young 
lives under 10 years of age, not only by destroying them in large numbers, 
but also by affecting for the worse the birth-rate of the last four or five years of 
the decade. Young persons between 10 and 20 years of age increased by 
3 per cent, and those between 20 and 46 by 7 per cent. Persons above 
46 years of age also improved by 7 per cent. 

It is thus clear that persons past the child-bearing age wore affected the 
least, if at all, by influenza whose hand lay heaviest upon children and those 
in the prime of life. In this Province, the number of immigrants is always 
far in excess of emigrants and this was especially the case at the time of the 
present Census. Military operations, necessitated by the tribal lawlessness, 
were going on in the Province, which attracted a large number of population, 
both combatant and non-combatant, to the Province. Iheso immigrants 
generally belong to the age-period 20—46, and therefore neutralized the effects 
of the epidemics, so far as persons of child bearing age are concerned. 
Immigrants generally belong to the male sox, and the hypothesis, that the 
mortality from epidemics among persons between 20 and 46 years of ago was 
oounterbalanoed by the access to their ranks from immigration, is proved by a 
reference to the sex statistics of the last two Censuses nt this aged period. 
The number of males rose from 432,011 to 480,662 (13 per cent.) and the 
number of females from 379,476 to 386,022 (a little less than 2 per cent.). 
Prom these figures it is but rcasonahlo to infer that the real increase among 
persons of child-bearing age was, daring the last decade, a little less than 
2 per cent, and of the total inriproyement among males no less than oyer 
11 per cent, may bo ascribed to immigration. 

Tho table in the margin shows the distribution by religion of the 

enumerated population of the North- 


61. 
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174,784 
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81.459^ 

82,898 


6,718* 

13,910 
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67 

189 


2.210,471 

2,805,810 


West Frontier Province, as it was 
ascertained at the recent Census, ns 
Avell as tho oorrospouding figures of 
1911 Census. The Musalmans who 
constitute above 90 per cent, of tho 
total enumerntod jiopnlnlion have 

advanced by a little less than 2 per 

cent., liindris more than 42 per cent., and Sikhs a little more than 6 per cent. 
The number of Christians in tho Province has more than doubled itself 
during the decade and the same is the case with the followers of other minor 
religions. 

The percentage of increase among the followers of the dominant religion 
follows closely the provincial rate. Tho increase among tl>o Siklis is apparent 
rather tlian real. Their number is considerably inflated by 4,858 Sikh troops 
and followers, enumerated in the trans-border territory wlio do not belong to 
this Province. The corresponding figure for 1911 was 1,114. If the trans- 
border figures are excluded, tho number of^ the Sikhs present in tho districts, 
at the time the present Census was taken, will bo found to have dwindled from 
30,346 in 1911 to 28, 010. in 1921, which means a decrease of 7 per cent. 
The Hindus, on the contrary, show an extraordinary increase of over 42 per 
cent. Their number, too, has been considerably -swollen l)y a large number 
of Hindu troops and followers, belonging to other parts of India, who wore 
present in the Frovinoe at the Census time on account of military operations. 
But even if we exclude this extra Hindu population temporarily present in 
the Province for military purposes, their number will bo found to have 
improved by no less than 16 per cent. In view of the conditions of the decade 
and the provincial rate of increase, the advance in the number of the Hindus 


Distribution 
of population 
by roligton. 
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would appeor to be phenomenal. Its main cause is the temporary absence o( 
a large number of the Hindus from the Protiuoe at the time of the 
1911 Census. 

As compared with the 1901 Census, the Hindus showed an actual 
decrease of 7 per cent, in 1911, although the Musalmans reoonied an increase 
of 8 and the Sikhs of 19 per cent. The confusion In the return of Hindus and 
Sikhs is also, to a certain extent, responsihlo for theso sudden duel nations in 
their relative strength. The subject has been dealt with fully in every Census 
report of the Puiijiib and this Province. Persons returned as Sikhs at one 
Census are liable to he classified as Hindus at tite next and vioe-vertd, 
although their religious belief and practice have undergone no change in the 
interval. If we leave out of account the trans-border enumerated figures, which 
are an uncertain element, having no bearing upon the natural population of 
the Province, and confine ourselves to the people of tiie settled districts, we find 
that the combined population of the Hindus and Sikhs has, since 1901, advanced 
at t lie same rate (9 6 per cent.) ns the Muslims. The subject need not be 
elaborwted further hero ; it will bo adverted to and discussed more fully in 
oLapter IV of this Report. 

62. The above review will show that in the Province, as a whole, the 
population has increased, although the rate of increase has fallen from 7 in 
1911 to 2 6 per cent, in 1921, so far as the districts are concerned. The increase 
in actual population (64,407) follows closely the excess of births over deaths 
(60,429) according to the vital statistics. To the general advance in population, 
Peshawar has made the largest contribution (49), followed closely by 
Bar.ara i3'2 per cent.). Dora Ismail Khan shows appreciable expansion 
(1'8 per cent.). The figure for Kohat records the largest decrease (8'8 per 
cent.), while Bannu exhibits a much smaller decline (13 per cent.). Influenza 
of 1918 and malaria of 1916, 1917 are writ large on llje flgurcs of population for 
every part of the Province and the small increase or notu.al decrease every where 
is, ill a great measure, due to the appalling mortality caused by these diseases. 

These epidemios not only carried away a large proportion of the pro- 
vincial population hut by killing a large number in the prime of life and 
lowering the vitality of others affected unfavourably the birth-rate in the 
latter half of the decade preceding the Census date. The population of Hera 
Ismail Khan has decreased, so far a.s vital statistics are concerned and the 
increase, noticed in the actual population, is due to a large influx of immigrants 
into the district caused by the military operations and the o’pening of various 
works in connection therewith. The loss of Bannu may ho attributed to the 
emigration of a large number of its people, residing in the unirrigated tracts 
of the district, to Tank in Dora Ismail Khan as well as to the Independent 
territory, on account of scarcity of food and drinking water. Decline in the 
nunther of trans-border immigrants on account of the disturbed condition of 
the border and the enlistment of Bannuebis in the army during the War, 
are also answerable for the decrease in Bannu. The extraordinary fall of 
11'7 per cent, in the population of the Teri tahsil has reduced the number of 
people in Kobat by 3'8 per cent. After influenza, malaria and ohedera which 
decimated a large proportion of Teri inhabitants, the main reason for the 
decline in this tahsil is to be found in a large number of tho people having 
joined the army during the War, as well as in the scarcity prevailing at the 
time of the Census, which compelled a still larger number to emigrate, and 
find employment elsewhere. The construction of the Upper Swat Canal and 
Khyher railway, the expansion of trade, a remarkable extension of irrigation^ 
coupled with other favourable conditions affecting the growth of population, 
are responsible for the largest rate of increase in Peshawar. <(Fhe increase in 
the number of inhabitants in Hazara is to be attributed entirely to natural 
expansion i. e. excess of births over deaths. The excellent climate of Basara, 
coupled with the fact that it suffered least from the ravages of influ«nza and 
other epidemics, enabled it to maintain undisturbed the growth of its popula- 
tion. The actual increase in population was, however, less than the 
expansion in natural population. If it had not been for the great excess of 
emigrants orer immigrants, the population would have recorded an increase 
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of orer 6 per cent. The unprecedented improvement in the population of 
.the trans'Wder tract ia due to the inolusion of a large number of tribei which 
were omitted fioiu the 1911 oaleulation. 

63. The conditions which determine the growth of papulation in the 
various parts of the Province have been explained in paragraphs 20 to 26. Rates of 
inorease at various Censuses since 1855, and the factors which gave rise to 
them as well as the variations of population by districts, tahsils, age-periods and 
religions have been discussed in paragraphs 30 to 61. It is now time that I should 
attempt a forecast of the future growth of population in this province. No 
district may be said to suffer from overcrowding. Peshawar and Charsaddn 
are the two most densely populated tahsils (681 and 433 persons respectively 
per square mile) of the Province, but there is still room for considerable 
expansion in both of them. The high density of the Pe.«ihnwar Tahsil, which 
has remained stationary during the last decade on account of the ravages of 
influenza and malaria, is principally duo to the unusually largo proportion of 
its urban population, which is no less than 42 per cent, of the total tahsil 
inhabitants, the corresponding provincial percentage being 14-9. It contains 
the hoad-quartors of the Local Government and its urban population subsists 
mostly on trade, industry and Government service. The density of its rural 
population is only 337 persons per square mile and in view of a very high 
percentage of cultivated and irrigated area in both Peshawar and Gharsadda, 
w'e may look forward to a normal growth of population in these tracts in the 
next decade. There is much room for expansion in Nowshera as well ns in 
Mardan and Swahi. The construction of Iho Upper Swat Canal has added 
considerably to the Agricultural resources of the Peshawar District, and tho 
abnormal health conditions during tho last decade have, in a largo measure, 
retarded the normal development of population in this as well as in other 
districts. Given normal conditions of health, Peshawar may bo expected 
to show at the next Census an increase of 7 per cent., which may be taken 
to bo tho normal rate of growth for this Province. 

64. In the Ilazara District, Ahhottabad, tho head-quarters tahsil, is 
the most densely populated (336 persons per square mile), hut the congestion 
of population is, by no means, serious in any part of tho district. It contains 
the Slimmer head-quarters of tho Local Government ; its excellent climate, its 
forests reserves, ample rainfall, and the well-known enterprise of its inhabitants 
who are found in large numbers in both Government and private service in 
every part of the country and oven outside of it, are all factors which cannot 
fail to ensure a normal development of population in this district in 1931. 

Rannu and Kohat are the two districts, in which there has been not 
only no development, but their population has actually receded considerably 
during tho last decade. The abnormal health conditions have no doubt, to a 
groat extent, affected the growth of populaiion in these two districts, but 
perhaps the most potent cause why they recorded an actual decrcjwe, is tho 
scarcity of food and drinking water on account of the drought prevailing at tho 
time of the Census in the unirrigated tracts of these districts, which made largo 
numbers of people migrate from their homes. Those causes of depopulation aro 
temporary in their nature and, in the absence of any unusual calamity in tho 
next decade, tho rate of growth among the people of these districts may bo 
expected to be normal at the ensuing Census. 

66. Dera Isinail Khan is the only district of tho Province where, 
according to vital statistics, ihe number of deaths exceeded births by 8,876 
persons. The abnormal health conditions are, no doubt, answerable for tho 
extraordinary mortality in this district which suffered most from influenza and 
other epidemics. The increase (1*8 per cent.) in the actual population was, 
however, duo to a large influx of immigrants into tho district, on account of 
military operations going on in VV nziristan at the time of the Census. Tho 
district has now been connected with Bannu by railway, nnd its growing 
military importance and the temporary set-baok in natural population, it 
received in recent years, are a guarantee that Dcra Ismail Khan will show a 
normal growth of population in 1931. 
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** HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

0* 60. In the Provincial Census Code for the North-West Frontier Pro*' 

vince a house was dedned as ‘the dwelling place of a commonsal family, with 
its resident dependents such as widows and servants. It includes serais, hotels 
and the like, when they are not large enough to form blocks. Shops, schools, 
and any delached structures, which have no hearth, but in which there are 
likely to bo sleeping one or more persons on the night of the final enumeration 
should also receive numbers as houses, so that no one may escape enumeration. 
In the case of houses occupied by Europeans or Anglo-Indians, who enumerate 
themselves, each row of servants’ quarters should be treated as a separate house.’ 
In the instructions for house numbering it was further explained that ‘a house 
docs not only mean a dwelling house in the ordinary sense of the word, but that 
any place, in which people arc likely to bo sleeping on the night of the Census, 
should receive a number. ’ In the rules for the Census of Cantonments it was 
laid down ' If any largo building hns been divided into separate dwellings or 
tenements, such as married quarters, occupied by distinct families or groups of 
persons, each of those dwellings should be treated as a house and given a 
separato number.’ One of the instructions to Supervisors was that a houso 
mcl^nt ‘ the dwelling house of a commensal family, or f.amily that eats food 
cooked at the same hearth. In tbo family are included not only tho chief 
bread-winner and bis wife and children, but also servants, guests staying in the 
houso and any resident dependents such as widows. Tho word ‘ house ’ does 
not refer to a building, for in one building there may be, and often are, two cr 
more houses.’ I have given in full what was explained to Enumerators and 
Supervisors as to what they were to consider and number as a house for Censi s 
purposes. As at tho 191X Census, tho distinction betwcenlbo house and hearth 
was done away with, and they were treated as synonymofw terms for Census 
purposes. To provide for the enumeration of persons found on tho Census night 
at odd places, houses without hoartbs, shops, isolated sheds, serais, etc , were 
treated as occupied houses, if any person was found sleeping therein on tho 
Census night. Occupied tents were treated os houses and so were railway 
carriages and boats. This definition of house was adopted in order to arrive at 
tho correct number of families ; hearths {chuhla») inside each building had to 
ho counted. Another object, this definition was intended to serve, was tLo 
determination of the average size of a family. 

67. The type of structure used for residential purposes varies greatly 
from district to district, from rural to urban tracts, and within each village 
from houses occupied by menials to tho comparatively more. commodious and 
sometimes more imposing buildings belonging to the well-to-do. • 

Tho houses in tho villages are generally built of mud, but whether of 
sundried bricks, of sundried clods of earth, of ordinary mud or of 

stones, ns in the hills, depends upon local tastes and facilities as well as tho 
moans of tho occupant. Tho poorer classes living on the river side in Dcra 
Ismail Khan reside in reed huts and nomadic tribes like Powindas live in 
temporary portable shelters of cloth and sometimes in tents. Tho rural houses 
are, as a rule, one-storeyed and their roofs aro supported by wooden rafters of 
various qualities which aro locally obtainable, covered with thatch which is 
plastered over with mud. Every houso has a little open space in front of it. 
The rural houses generally consist of 6ne room, but tho fashion of having two 
rooms in each house is gradually coming into vogue. Tl»e one room, which 
lias a single door, is used for sitting, sleeping and cooking ; it serves as a godowu 
for the family belongings, and all household work such as grinding, spinning, 
sewing and churning is carried on in it. There is generally a shelter for cattlu 
appended to the houso, but in the case of very poor people, usually menilBs, 
the ono room serves also as a stable fpr the family cattle. Tlj,e rich people of 
villages have largo comfortable houses consisting of several rooms, with large 
enclosures and tho houses of the rich Khans in Peshawar have sometimes small 
gardens attached to them. Pakka well-ventilated bouses in villages are excep- 
tions rather than tho rule, but with the increase of wealth and rise in the 
standard of living such houses are coming more and more into fashion. 

In Kohat and parts of Hazara rough stone cemented with mud is used with 
coarse slate for the roof. Hospitality is a characteristic of the Pathan, and every 
Pathan village has a guest-house, maintained by the headmen or leading 
villagers. Tho guost house is also used as a village club, where residents and 
visitors assemble to smoke and talk, and the haohelors of the village sleep there, as 
Pathan custom does pot allow them to sleep at home after reaching man’s state. 
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Peshawar is the only city in the Province. Its houses are built uith a SS^snS 
framO'Work of timber filled up with small burnt bricks ; it is believed that towns, 
houses built in this style are best able to withstand tho shocks of the earthquakes 
which are so frequc^ in the valley. They nearly all have superstructures 
which project, and the consequence is, that in the upper storeys the bouses on 
opposite sides of the street nearly touch. There is nothing outwardly striking 
as regards the local architecture, the interiors of some of the houses are very 
elaborate ; all are built for privacy and adapted to the habits and comforts of 
the people. The forms are usually quadrangular, and are carried up to 4 or 5 
storeys ; the roofs are flat and enclosed by frames of wood work, six or seven 
feet high, filled up with mud, which allows of their use during the summer 
nights and winter days. Building sites are sold for very high almost fabulous 
prices. In order to economise space, people have adopted a stylo of building in 
which high class oily wood like Deodar and Ohir is largely used, not only in the 
construction of roofs and doors, but also of the walls, whicli makes them 
unusually liable to be burnt, and devastating fires are quite a normal featuro 
of the Peshawar city. But in tho Civil station which is built on Western 
stylo and in tho Cantonment, houses are goncrnliy ono storeyed. The majority 
of houses in all other towns of tho Province arc one storeyed and made of sundried 
bricks. The houses of rich Hindus in Dora Dsniail Khan, Bannu'and Kohat and 
even in Mardan are generally two storeyed and not unoften made of burnt bricks. 


68. The total number of occupied liouscs in the districts, as ascertained 

r- . Bt tllO rCCCnt CCIISUS, WnS 480,818 08 

Avomgfl Dumber Avcritp^ iinmbor COIDparcd With 435,101 hOUSOS at tilC 
Vc»r. efboniraref of pytone provious Cousus. TllO tablo In the 

margin shows tho number of houses 

— — per square mile, as well as tho average 

1881 ... ... 150 «o number of persons per bouse, for all 

}*“{ ••• - the Censuses since 1881. It shows 

i»ii !!! s.’ A 6 0 that at the first three Censuses tho aver- 

- ••• 3* ® ®® ago number of houses per square milo 

varied from 15 to 213 and the averago 

number of persons per house practically remained stationary and was about 
6. In 1011, the figure rose suddenly from 21‘3 in 1901 to 32‘4 in 1911 in the 
case of averago number of liouses per square mile, but tho average number of 
persons per bouse dropped from 6 to 6 and it may bo easily. accounted for. At 
every Census previous to 1911, a house was defined a.s an Ahata (enclosure), 
which usually has'onc entrance to the whole of tho structure, and within which 
several commensal families could reside. In 1911, for tho first time since 
1881. a house was made synonymous with a Chuhla (hearth), and the definition 
has remained unaltered at the present Census. The natural result af this 
change of definition was, that a largo number of buildings, which accommodated 
more than one commensal family, and which had hitlierto counted as singlo 
houses for Census purposes, were treated as groups of ns many houses ns there 
were Chuhlaa (hearths) in them. Under the circumstances the figures of the first 
throo Censuses, though comparable with each other, do not admit of comparison 
either with the figures of the present Census or with those of its predecessor. 
The results of the last two Censuses can, however, bo compared with each other, 

— - The figures of the last two Censuses for 

Arerajt Armgt til# various districts arc compared in 

n«T».cr ^ *1® expected. 

unTBicr. ,juartmu». Mie figurcs fot avcragc numbcr of housos 

^ ■■ follow closely tlie figures of density of 

, population for the various districts. Tho 

” tracts most thickly studded with houses 

6 0 6 2 tz* 32 0 ato thoso in which thc dcnsity is highest. 

HMFra ... ... 4 7 6 0 42-0 420 A coitiparison of tllO figurcs in column 

ii uitlS 2 of Subsidiary Tablo I may bo 
B«»nu .., 6-6 6 2 27 ‘ 28 2 instituted with advantage, with those 

Do,.i™,iiKh»B ... 47 6-1 10 1 147 in Column 7 of Subsidiary Table VII 

— — - appended to this Chapter. Peshawar 

is tho most thickly housed as it is tho most densely populated tract, while 
Dora Ismail Khan occupies the lowest position, so far as density and average 
number of houses are concerned andjaitween ^ero two stand IlaKara, Bannu 
and Kohat, in order of density number of houses per 

square milo, ' 


DifiTBicr. 

Arera^fe 
numtfr vf 
p9r$on$ per 
Aouie. 

Average 
nurther of 
hcuie* pfr 
square mile. 

j* \ 

lOll. 

1021. 

1911. 1021. 

Korth-W«»t Fro nt 1 e r 




Province (toUl ) 

60 

52 

82*4 82 0 

Hejcrrft 

47 

60 

42-0 42 0 

PeihnwtT ... 

52 

52 

f3 67 5 

Kobat 

68 

63 

16 149 

Bannu 

6-6 

6 2 

27 ‘ 28 2 

Dora Ismail Khan 

4*7 

5‘L 

IG 1 14 7 


Kumber of 
houflos per 
squaro mile 
and average 
number of 

e orsone por 
ouaa. 
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CnAVTER I.— DISTRIBUTIOX AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 


Si70 of 
familios in 
rural and 
urban aroaa. 


But, while the number of houses per square mile is different for different 
districts, the average size of a family or the standard of population per house 
is practically uniform throughout the Province. The average for the Province 
is 5'2 which is also the average for Peshawar and Bannu, the corresponding 
figures for Kohaf, Bera Jsinail Khan and Hazara being 6‘8,^ 6’1 and 6‘0 
respectively. The provincial average rose by '2 per cent, which is duo to the 
advance in the provincial population having outpaced the increase in the 
number of houses. The increase in the average family strength may bo 
attributed to a very high rale of wages and the increased economic prosperity 
of the Province during the last decade. It is the working classes who form the 
hulk of the population and not the rich few that are most prolific and determine 
tlie average size of the family. Improvement in their economic position is 
sure to be reflected in their rate of multiplication and the average size of the 
families. The average family in the Province consists of a husband, wife and 
3 children or 2 children and an old parent. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that tlic average fiuinbcr of persons to an inhabited building was 
C 03 in England and "Wales in 1911, although no definite conclusion can bo 
^Irawn therefrom, os the definition of a “ tenement ’* in England is not the same 
as tliat of a “ house ” in India. The difference in the size of the family in 
villages and torvns is insignificant. The*vural population gives an average of 
51 inmates per house aud the correspending average for towns is 5 3. 

C9. The figures in tlie margin show the size of tho average family in 
urban and rural areas. The average size 
of a family in towns, varied from 4 ‘6 
in Bannu to G 3 in Kohat and in rural 
areas from 4 9 in. Hazara and Dora 
Ismail Khan to 6'3 in Peshawar and 
Bannu. Tho average number of 
persions per house was the same (6'2) 
for both urban and rural areas in tho 
trans- Indus districts. Tho average size 
of a family in tho Province was slightly 
better for urban than for rural popula- 
tion. The Provincial averages as well as 
tho averages for the trans-Indus districts 
hotli for urban and rural areas, which 
closely follow eaob other, may be taken 
to bo a fair indication of the size of an 
average family in the Province. It 
should not bo 8 up() 0 sed for a moincut, that the returns of occupied houses ior 
caoli individual district or town are strictly accurate, or that each of the host 
of lioiiorary workers employed for Census was equally careful in applying or 
following the definitiou of a house as given in the instructions issued to them 
from time to time. There can, however, bo but little doubt, that 
mistakes made by local workers may be regarded as balancing ono another 
when tho statistics for the whole of the Province or for largo portions of it 
arc considered. The averages for rural areas of various districts may be taken 
to ho as accurate as such averages can bo ; the largest variation from one 
district to another docs not exceed "4. The enumeration of villages was in 
the Ijands of the Patwaris, who wero^n every way competent to carry out the 
work entrusted to them, and the difficulties, which one encountered in bouse 
numbering in towns, are for tho most part absent in village?. 

In towns various considerations had the effect of throwing out the 
calculation. Tho number of buildings occupied by more than one oominensal 
family is considerable. Police and military barr&cks as ^ell as serais may all 
he numbered as one or more houses, according to tho idiosyncrasies of the 
local Census officers, and ono cannot be quite sure about tho strict accuracy of 
house statistics, when small areas like a town or two are considered. But if 
wc consider tho statistics of a fairly large number of towns, such ns the towns 
of tho whole Province or the towns of tho trans-Indus districts, the chances 
of mistake are practically eliminated and tho result may safely be taken as 
approximately correct. 



AVERiOa NUMBBB 
OF riBsoya PBa 
UOUBR. 

Ubferict^ etc. 

Ib toirne. 

In 

rillages. 

North-West Frontier Proviwco 

68 

51 

Uszara ... ... 

6-0 

40 

Trans-lDdus districts 

6 2 

6*3 

Peshawir 

60 

68 

Kohftt 

03 

5*2 

pBunn ... ... 

46 

58 

Dera Ismail Khan ... * ... I 

6»1 

40 



SUBSIDIAEY TABLES. t9 

Sttbsidiart Table I. — Daniify, water-stipply and crop*. 
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1 

1 

ft 

1 ^ 

I 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

IBS 

■Q 

9 

10 

XVorth-WeBt Frontier 

168 

64 

80 

323 

20-70 

38*2 

10-6 

161 

22*0 

1 

Frovinoe (Total Dis- 
triotB) 


73 



1 

Hatara 

208 

£0 

12*2 

39/0 

aso 

lu-s 

41-6 

163 

Total DiBtriotB, Trans- 

156 

62 

32 

87 0 

15r06 

41 1 

10 7 

101 

234 

Indus 








Fetbawar 

348 

73 

61 

680 

17C7 

860 

20-7 

174 

79 

Kobat 

79 

30 

18 

134 

22-71 

46-8 

80 

6-0 

87-8 

Bannu 

147 

f>9 

45 

203 

12‘C6 

40 8 

44 

7-8 

30*7 

Dera Isnaall Kban ... 

76 

76 

27 

190 

10 79 

37-0 

2-4 

... 

87-6 

Traas-fronUor area ... 

111 

... 

... 

... 


... 

•It 

... 

• •• 


SuBsiDlABT TablB 1 .«A. — Statistics of Density and Rainfall, Irriyated and 

Cultivated Area for Tahsils. 




District. 

Area in 

PBBCEyTA( 

At 

IB or Total 

tSA. 

RaliiMl 

Rural 

population. 

Penalty of 
rutnl 

populatiun. 

Tahsil. 

1 

Bqiara 

niUcd. 

Cultiv.’vted. 

Irrigiiictl. 

in 

iuchaif 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

Macaebra ... 



1,439 

10 

2 

48-70 

198,276 

184 

Abbottabad ... 

... 

• Orzara 

GOO 

80 

1 

40 05 

218,322 

300 

U^npur 

... 

1 

6."i2 

85 

6 

20 92 

150,092 

230 

Tanaa-al 


J 

204 

... 


... 

27,455 

13S 

PetbawAt ... 


1 

463 

4G 

34 

14-46 

152,648 

837 

Charsadda ... 

... 


380 

70 

62 

IC’CO 

134,477 

851 

8wabi 

• •• 

1 

y Pcahawar ... 

1 

465 

65 

14 

2540 

1 

159,242 

842 

Mardan ... 

• ai 


CIO 

70 

33 

20 93 

100,712 

263 

Nowibera 

••• 

1 

j 

698 

29 

8 

2841 

112,316 

IGl 

Kobat 


] 

751 

IB 

6 

1861 

49.818 

C0 

Teri ... 


^ Kobat 

1.526 

22 

08 

28-41 

92.237 

60 

IlangB ... 


J 

417 

16 

4 

27-62 

44,715 

107 

Banaa 

... 

> Banna ... 

404 

£5 

27 

12-09 

120,274 

250 

Marwai ... 

... 

) 

1,811 

CO 

6 

1045 

90,273 

79 

l>erBlaua:l Khaa 


) 

1,781 

29 

4 

793 

116,676 

07 

Tank 


1 Dora lamail Kban... 

CSS 

30 

17 

1190 

48,791 

70 

Kulachi 


j 

1,089 

22 


6 88 ^ 

87,218 

34 
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SUBSIDIABY Tajjib ll.—DUtribuUon of the population elaeeified according todentUg.- 




TaH^ILS with a T0PTTtATI05 P*B 6<ITTAR* MIL* Of 
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0,105 
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SuBSiDiAEY Table III. — Variation in relation to deisily since 1881. 



PSBCfiUTAOK Of VABIATIOV IVCBBAB* ( + ), 
DBC&KASB (— }. 

Pebcestaor 

Of RET VABIA- 
TION. 

Mean Dsnsitt fbh squAii mil*. 

Diatriol and 







HHH 
















1911 

to 

1021. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

loia. 

1 

1891 

to 

1891. 

1881 to 1931. 

1931. 


1 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

W.-W. F. P- (Total 
Districts). 

+ 2-6 

+ 7-0 

409 

+ 170 

+ 42 9 

168 

104 

152 

136 

1 

1 

1 

117 

1 

Hazara ... *•• 

4-33 

+ 7-6 

+ 86 

+ 3C-8 

' + 62-8 

208 

207 

188 

I7S 

1S9 

Trans-Indus Dls- 
triots. 

4- 2*2 

+ 7 0 

+ 10-4 

+ 14-7 

+ 39 4 

156 

162 

142 

129 

112 

Feibawar ... 

+ 49 

+ 96 

+ 10-8 

+ 171 

+ 49*3 

849 

882 

303 

«• 

278 

283 

Kobat 

I 

-3 8 

+ 22 

+ 11*6 

+ 116 

+ 22*5 

79 

62 

81 

71 

65 

Bonnvi ... .»• 

-1*3 

+ 10 8 

+ 10-9 

+ 11-8 

+ 85*0 

1 

* 147 

149 

185 

122 

109 

Pera Ismail Khan ... 

+ 1-8 

+ 8*B 

1 

+ 78 

1 

+ 12 8 

1 

+ 280 

75 

74 

1 

73 

•d 

• 

69 
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SUBSIDIABT Tablb IY . — Variation in natarat populattM. 




PorULATIOir lY loai. 



rorVLATlOY IY 191 !• 


lit 

PUtrict and Katoral DiyUioii, 

Actual 

papulation, 

IniinU 

grants 

Emt* 

grautf. 

Katnral 
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Actual 

population. 

Imml* 
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Etui. 
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Natural 

poptilatloD. 

SI? 
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► 

1 

a 

8 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

N.-W. F. P. Total (Dis- 
tricts). 

2.251.340 

16d,602 

76,018 

2 103,450 

2.100, 03.S 

184,604 

64,681 

2,077,020 

4-4*2 

Haaira ... 

622,840 

18,232 

81,154 

68.’,271 

603,028 ' 

18,000 

27.841 

619,863 

+ 37 

Trans-Indus Districts ... 

1.028.001 

160,006 

40,480 

lt522,370 

1.603,006 

170,073 

38,224 
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+ 4*1 

Pesbawar ... 

907,867 

00,783 

34,871 

850,9o6 

865,009 

02,601 

24,144 

706,552 

40 8 

Kcbat ... «*• ••• 

214,123 

24.210 

10.483 

206,363 

; 222,600 

25,598 

8,109 

205,206 

-I-0-6 

I'acuu ... ... ... 

246,784 

17.657 

8,109 

1 

287,286 

t 

' 250,080 

18,627 

5,510 

236,000 

^.O-l 

Dera lamail Kban ... ... | 

260,707 

44.684 

11,686 

227,769 1 

1 

1 136,120 

1 j 

1 42.068 

9,277 

1 

228.329 

490 


XoTK. — Th« term ** Actiml ])opul:»tlpn *' inr»tis ihp populntlon •ctuBlly prn^ont tt thfl timn of iUe Ccuiui Irn spccUfC of llith plttCo 
KAtaml popuUtian mcAusJtbi popuktiou bora iu tUe diitrict) ii ruiipvciiTO uf Iho pluco of iUumviBtbu. 


Subsidiary Table V . — Comparison with vital atalislics. 
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(i 
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8 
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■ ' 1 
1 

668,880 

618, 4S1 

30*6 

1 

1 

1 28-2 

4 50,428 

^ 86,436 

1 +84.407 

1 

Raxara ... 

185,905 

34'>,800 

! 

30’S 

! 21-3 

1 

+ 39,165 

+ 22.408 

+ 19,321 

Trans-Indus Districts 

483,916 

471,651 

30*3 

29'6 

+ 11,204 

+ 60,320 

+ 36,080 

Paabanrar ... 

239,116 

226,018 

97-6 
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1 

+ 13,009 j 

1 

+ S4,403 
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Kobat ,.s 
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60,934 

82 8 
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1 

+ 3,218 ! 

j 

.+ 1,16* 
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Bansn ... ... 
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1 
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1 
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SuBSiDiABT TabIiE Yl.— ‘Variation by tahsila clasaified according todenaity. 

(a) ACTUAL VABIATION. 



Total DUtricti, North-West Frontior ProTioco 


Vabiation in Tabsils. with a 

AT BEOINBIVO 

POPUX.ATIOB PBB 8QUABI 11ZJ.I 
OF BEOADB OF 

Under 150. 

160- 3C0 

300—460 

460- 000 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1881-1891 

189M901 

1901-1911 

191M921 


-i- 14^15 
-f 70,042 
-t- 39,88 1 I 
-8.433 I 


+ 95,1*21 
+ 82,187 
+ 77,428 
+ 81,190 


+ 48,188 
+ 81,780 
+ 25,550 
+ 23,058 



+ 13.581 
+ 1.583 


( 1881-1891 

1 1891-1901 

UX)l-191l 

L 1011-1021 


+ 60.610 

I 

+ 17,084 j 
+ 14,310 
+ 4,003 


+ 58,573 
+ 26,910 i 
+ 28 424 
+ 4,270 




r 1881-1891 

1 1891-1901 

j 190M9U . 

I 1911-1921 


+ 05 806 i 
+ 52.958 I 
+ 24.615 
-7,490 


+ 86,649 
+ 66,271 
+ 49,004 
+ 29,020 


+ 48,183 
+ 31,780 
+ 26,659 
+ 11.076 


+ 13,681 
1,680 


Proportionate variation. 


VaBIITION PEB CE^^T, IB TABW.? WltU A POPCTr.ATIOB PKB SQBAbs 
I flLB AT BEaiBNINO OP DXOADK Of 


Naturnl Divi-.ioa. 


Under 160. 150—800. 300—450. ' 480—600. 
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Busislabt Tablb VII . — Persont per house and houses per square mile . 




























CHA.PTER II. 


Beferenoe to 
Imperial and 
Subaldlary 
Tables. 


Vlllaga. 
Town and 
City defined. 


Characteris- 
tics of towns. 


THE POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

70. Cities, towns and villages are olnssiflcd by population in Imperial 
Table HI. Variations in population of towns since 1881 are exhibited in 
Imperial Table IV, and the arrangement of towns by districts and the dislribu* 
tioa of their population by religion in Imperial Table V. 

Subsidiary Table I shows how the population is distributed between 
towns and villages, and Subsidiary Table II the number per tnille of the total 
population and of each main religion, who live in towns. Subsidiary Table 
III classifies towns by population, and Subsidiary Table IV furnishes similar 
information in respect of cities. Subsidiary Table I-A shows the distribution of 
population in groups of places according to size and rural territory from 
1891 to 1921. Population of urban classes and of rural territory as constituted 
in 1921 with increase is exhibited in Subsidiary Table I-B. 

71. For purposes of enumeration a village, a town and a city were 

defined as follows : — , 

(а) A village means an estate as defined in Section 3 of tho Punj;ib 

Land Revenue Act, i.e., any area — 

(1) for which a separate rcoord-of-rights has been made ; or 

(2) which has been separately assessed to land revenue, or w'ould 

have been so assessed if the land revenue bad not been 
released, compounded for or redeemed ; or 

(3) which the Chief Commissioner may by general rule or special 

order declare to be an estate. 

(б) A town includes — 

(1) every Municipality ; 

(2) all Civil Lines not included within Municipal limits ; 

(3) every Cantonment ; 

(4) every other continuous colb’ction of houses inhabited by not 

less than 6,000 persons which the Provincial Supcriatendeni 
may decide to treat as a town for Census purposes 

Note —-Tr dealing with questions Bri.sitipf under boml (4)» the Provincial Superintendent will have regard to 
the charnettr of tho population, Iho relative dcusity of the dwelliugi*, tho tmportanco of the place as i\ C( ntro of trndo, 
and its hi'torio aMocin-lon!i and will bear in mind that it i» undosir able to treat at towni over grown vilUgn which 
bavo DO uiban ebaracterivtios. 

(c) A city moans— 

(а) every town containing not less than 100,000 inhabitants ; 

(б) any other town which the Provincial Superintendent, with the 

sanction of tho Local Government, may decide to treat as 
a city for Census purposes. In de.aling with such 
oases, the considerations mentioned in tlie note to tho 
definition of “ Town ” above should be borne iu mind. 

THE URBAN POPULATION. 

72. The definitions of village, town and city aro the same as were 
adopted at the 1911 Census. For the first time at the present Census, 
Peshawar was treated as a City, with the sanction of the Local Government. 
Of tho 19 towns 6 contain Municipalities, 11 Cantonments and 7 Notified areas; 
Prang, Tangi and Oharsadda of tho Peshawar District are the only towns 
which have got neither a Municipal Cbmraittoe nor a Cantonment, nor is 
any of them a notified area, but the population of Charsadda is more than 
10,000 and of tho other two a little less than 10,000. They have 
been treated as towns not only because their population is about double the 
population prescribed for a town but because they are important centres for 
the distribution of tho produce of the neighbourhood. They are no doubt, in 
a sense, over-grown villages, but they are gradually developing urban charac- 
teristics. Lakki, Nawanshahr, Jamrud and Gherat aro each of them inhabited 
by less than 6,000 people, but the two former are notified areas and possess 
almost all fhe characteristics of a town and the two latter are Cantonments. 
All the places regarded as towns at tho present Census have been so treated 
since 1911. In towns like the district head-quarters we bavo cantonments 

( 44 ) 
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19-U 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 


19 

19 

18 

17 

15 


as well ns municipalities and in Nowshera and Mardan Cantonments as well 
as notified areas. 

Civil lines, cantonments and rural areas within municipal limits have 
been treated as parts of the towns which, adjoin them. 

73 The number of towns has not varied much from one Census to 
another. The figures are given in 'the margin. The 
number rose from 15 in 1881 to 17 in 1891, to 18 in 
1901 and to 19 in 1911. Jamrud and Cherat were 
not cantonments in 1881 and were therefore not 
inclnded in the number of towns at tho Census of that 

They were for the first time, treated as towns in 1891 when cantonments 
were established there. In 1901 Tank was raised to the dignity of a town 
and in 1901 Risalpur, a new cantonment, was added to tho mimhcr. No 
nlaco treated as a town at one Census was excluded from the list at a 
Subsequent one. Of tbc 4 additions made since 1881, 3 \vcre treated as towns 
beSo cantonments were estnblhbed there, and the fourth was included in the 
list because it had been declared a notified area. 

74 The total urhan population of the Province advanced from 291,714 

to 335 849 during the decade, which means an increase of 16 1 per cent. Only 
to Jtio.o ^ „ ., -p,, resents real improvement in tho strength of the 

a small percentage 0 It represtm of tho border and tribal 

HwlesTnesS at the time the Census was taken, added considerably to the urban 
lawiessuesM Mil tary operations were going on and unusually 

o trow To tho t«l,ri 

largo bodies o* 1 j 23,190 were oontributod by canton- 

u‘‘ 'i', 

nitnts, w 030 I I population being about 9. A large proportion 

increase 28 per con .) live in cantonments. This means that 

of the residents of towns population reside in towns, not 

more than one quarter of tlm 

because , thc^Government to concentrate their armed strength at 

certain strategical P . . jjjjyctg no doubt technically tho provincial 

cantonment f P«l;*‘2tion other, 

figure foi urban pop Jpoidents of towns. Pear of raids drove considerable 
the permanent or Hindus, from the exposed villages to tho 

number of j immune from the depredations of trans-bot-dor 

bea.l-q.iarters towfns whic wei^e im^^^ population 

“aito^mru n. J be^Uribulod to this teioporory inOott of vilkget. 

into towns. 

urban population of various 

at tlie last two Censuses, 
Hazara was the only district in the 
Province which was not affected by 
tribal lawlcssne s or by the military 
operations to which it gave rise.^ The 
oaiises which determined tlic^ variations 
of urban population in this district were 
local. The number of tho people of 
Jfn/.ara living in towns advanced from 
29,714 to 32,201— an increase of 2,430 

persons which is principally due to the 

improvement in the population of Abbuttabad by 2,114 (18 Pfr 
showed an increase of 219 (3 per rent.) and Nawdushnlir of 431 (9 per cent.), 
while Hnripur showed n decline of 304 (6 per oont). The mcroaso m Abbott- 
abad is duo to the extension of municipal limits by which a large number of 
people who had hitherto been treated as villagers were for tlie first tune 
iiicliidcd in the urban population. Tlie improvement in ISawanshabr and Haffa 
represents natural expansion. The deoHno in the population of Hanimr is duo 
to the fact that the 1911 figure included the population of a large number of 
houses outside the municipal limits but within the limits of Haripur village 
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PoBbawar. 


which is a much larger area. If we exclude the people of these houses from 
the 1911 figures the decrease of 304 is converted into an increase of 432 (7 per 
ceAt.) which is due to natural expansion. 

75. It is, however, in the trans'Indus districts that the causes, which 
were chiefly resjtousible for the rather unusual growth of tlie urban population 
in the Province, wore operative. The trans-border raiders, whether Mahsud, 
Wazir or Afridi, harassed the population in these districts and it was in these 
districts or on their borders that the extra military strength was concentrated. 
The rfrban population of this tract rose from 261,970 to 303,645, an increase of 
41,675 (15 9 per cent.), of which no less than 22,439 represent the expansion 
of cantonment population. In other words the number of those living in 
oantonmeuts advanced by 36 per cent., while the urban population outside 
Cantonment limits improved by about 7 per cent., a considerable proportion 
of this latter increase being due to the temporary migration to towns of a 
largB number of rural Hindus for fear of trans-border'^dacoities. 

76. By far the largest proportion of the provincial urban population 
is concentrated iu Peshawar. Out of every 100 residents of towns, 66 belong 
to this district, although it contributes about 40 per cent, to the total popula* 
tion of the settled districts. This is because it contains the only city of the 
Province (Peshawar) whicli is the head-quarters of the Local Government and 
which contributes about 81 per cent, to the total urban population of the 
Province. 


Peshawar is easily the first town of the Province and its population is 
about three times that of Dera Ismail Khan, the next largest town. Out of 
eleven c.antonments no less than six arc located in this district. Out of every 
hundred persons in the district, twenty reside in towns, the corresponding provin- 
cial percentage being 16. The urban population of the district rose from 167,168 
in 1911 to 187,973 in 1921. The increase amounted to 20,806 (12‘4 per cent.). 
The cantonment populai ion in the district advanced by 14,006 (30 per cent.; 
and the urban population outside oanionments by 6,710 (6 per cent.) ; the 
latter may be taken to bo a genuine improvement due to natural expansion, 
as at the time of the Census, this district was practically free from the panic 
which drove to towns a considerable number of people espeoially Hindus 
living in the rural areas of other trans-Indus districts. The increase in the 
population of cantonments was duo, in a Iftrge measure, to the concentration 
in them of unusually largo number of troops on account o’f* disturbed border. 
Of the 9 towns of the district 3 (Risalpur, Jamrud and Cherat) are pure 
cantonments, 3 (Charsadda, Tangi and Prang) have neither cantonments nor 
municipalities, the remaining 3 have got cantonments as well as a munici- 
pality or notified area. 

The figures in the margin show the population of the various towns in 
the district at the last two Censuses. 

The three towns (Risalpur, Jamrud and 
Cherat) which are pure* cantonments 
showed by far the largest increase in 
population which varied from 117’6 
at Cherat to 822 per cent, at Jamrud. 

The cantonment at Mardan improved 
by 26'1 per cent, and that of Nowshera 
by 14'3. In fact Peshawar is the only 
cantonment where there was a compara- 
tively small increase of troops and this 
is explained by an extraordinary ooncen- 
tration at Jamrud and Risalpur, the 
former being only 9 miles from 
Peshawar. The phenomenal increase 
in the cantonment population of the 
district has already been explained. 

Peshawar is the only municipality in 
the district and its expansion by 7‘2 per 
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towa that has takoa place during the decade. Mosalmans constitute the bulk 
of the population (83 per oent.) and they advanced only by 2 per cent. The 
Hindus contribute only 16 per oent. to the total -residents of the Feshaurat 
Municipality and titeir number increased by no less than 33 per oent. The 
Sikhs whose number is about one-third of the total Hindu population, advanced 
by 29 per cent. This extraordinary improvement in the number of the Hindus 
and Sikhs, duridgi,the decade, may be set down to the absence of a largo 
number of persons of these communities at the 1011 Census. Paragraph 23 
of 1911 Census Report of the North-West Fi'ontier Province may be referred 
to in this oonncction. "Just a year before the taking of the Census (1911), 
the data of the Hindu festival of the Holi coincided with the Muhammadan 
day of mourning, — the Barawafat. The result was an explosion of religious 
animosity, which resulted in affrays between Hindus and Musalmans, in which 
there was considerable loss of life. As a result many Hindus loft the city for 
a time ; and though they hod returned by the following spring, a similar 
ooinoidenco of dates early in March 1911 naturally gave rise to much apprehen- 
sion and there was again among Hindus a considerable exodus. Every pre- 
caution WAS taken by the authorities to preserve the peace ; the city wab 
picketted with troops ; trans-border men and had characters wore warned not to 
enter it and those who were already insido it were expelled. But for this 
cause an increase similar to that in the cantonment and in the district generally 
might have been expected also in the municipal area.” 

Of the two notified areas, Mardnn showed an extraordinary increase 
(21'2). Mardan has since 1911 grown to bo an important centre of trade and 
commerce in the district. There is a fiourishing cloth market in the notified 
area, and the trading classes, both Hindu and Sikh of the surrounding country, 
have during the decade made it their home. A reference to the Imperial 
Table V in this connection will bo interesting. While the Musaltuan residents 
of the town improved by 3 per cent, only, the number of the Hindus living 
in the notified area more than doubled itself, the improvement in the strength 
of the Sikh being 23 per cent. The small iiicr 9 ase of tho population at 
Nowshcra calls for little remark. 

Oharsadda, Prang and Tangi are tho three towns of tho Gharsadda 
Tahsil. .Gharsadda, tho head quarters of tho tahsil, is contiguous to tho town of 
Prang and these two places qro identified with tho ancient Pushkalawati, 
capital of tho region at the time of Alexander’s invasion, and transliterated ns 
Pcukelaus or Pe ^kelaotis by Greek historians. Both these towns aro situated 
on the left bank of the Swat River. Gharsadda is a large and prosperous town 
with a considerable trade, and tho expansion in its population has, for tho most 
part, been duo to tho remarkable docrcaso at Prang which is close to it and is 
not so favourably situated with regard to tho trade of the loo.'ilily. Occupying 
as it does an exposed position near the border, the population of Tangi has 
almost been stationary in the decade. Gharsadda is a much safer place as well as 
the best market in the tahsil, and it is but viatnr.al that it should gain, both in 
prosperity and population, at tho expense of Prang and Tangi, tho other two 
towns of the tahsil. 

77. Kohat is tho only town in this district. Its population rose from 
22, G5^ in 1 911 to 27,853 in 1921 — an improvement of 22'9 per cent. Tho 
residents of the municipality increased by 11 and those of tho cantonment by 
66 per cent. Within the limits of tho Kohat Municipality, the Musalmans 
improved by 8 and the Hindus by 2o per cent. The increase within municipal 
limits may, where it is not duo to natural expansion, bo ascribed to tho tem- 
porary settlement at the head-quarters town of a lirge number of villagers, both 
Musalmans and non-Muslims, whom fear of tho t^^ans-bordcr raiders drove from 
their homes. The extraordinary inoreaso in the cantonment population may 
bo aocouutcd for by tho additional troops stationed at Kohat for military pur- 
poses. 

78. The urban population of Bannu advanced from 21,788 to 29,737, 
the percentage of increase being over 36 per cent. If wo exclude the canton- 
meat popiUstion of Edwardesabad, which improved only 16 per cent., tho resi- 
dents of the town living outside oautonmonts will bo found to have advanced 
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by no less than 48 per cent. To the total increase of 7,163 in the number 
of the people living within municipal limits, bfusalmans contributed only 1,814| 
the Hindus 4,9^4 and Sikhs 414. 

Bannu is the only district and Edwardesabad the only town in the 
Province, where the Hindus and Sikhs 

combined, predominate over Musalmans leti. loii. 

in urban TOpulation. The figures in Uiudtu Suds* 

the margin show the distribution, by mni .* whim." 

religion, of the people of Sannu living — — . 

in to wns. Edwardesabad and Lakki are r a e • • b • d 
the only two towns in the district. The ... n.roe asrs 7.849 asie 

Hindus and Sikhs of* Edwardesabad ““ “““ 

(municipality) are a little less than three ukkt .. ... s,ois 4.468 ],6is s.4ii 

times as numerous as Musalmans, while — I . 

the number of the latter in Lakki is 48 per cent, more than that of the. rival 
communities. The Hindus and Sikhs of the head>quarters municipality advan- 
ced by 49 and the Musalmans by 20 per cent., the corresponding percentages 
for^akki being 99 and 31 respectively. It was in Bannu that the trans-border 
raider was most busy and the greatest insecurity of life and property prevailed 
at the time of the present Census. At the request of the Deputy Commissioner, 
the whole of the rural area of the district was treated as Non-Synohronous, 
where the final Census was taken on the morning of 19th instead of on the 
night of the 18tb March. The fear of raids compelled a large number 
of villagers, especially Hindus and Sikhs, to take refuge in towns, where 
they were safe from the depredations of trans-border daooits. This explains 
why there was suoh an unprecedented rise in the number of the people living 
in towns, which is ail the more remarkable in view of the decrease (1 8 per cent.) 
in tlie total population of the district. The increase in the number of Hindu 
and Sikh residents was the largest because it was against them that the dacoities 
and raids were chiefly directed. 

79. The urban population of Dcra Ismail Ehan advanced from 50,360 
to 68,082 during the decade — an increase of 15 per cent, A cantonment was 
for the first time established at Tank, and this led to an improvement of 4,209 
persons in the population of cantonments, although the residents of Dcra Ismail 
Khan Cantonment actually declined by 274 persons. Dera Ismail Khan, Tank 
and Kulaohl are the three towns of the district. There are cantonments at 
both Dera Ismail Khan and Tank ; Dera Ismail Khan is the Only municipality, 
while Kulachi and Tank are notified areas. If we leave cantonments out of 
account and confine ourselves to the people living within municipal limits, the 
urban population will bo found to have expanded by 8 per cent, only, the per- 
centage of increase in the case of cantonments being as much as 73 per cent. 
The extraordinary improvement in the population of cantonments is due to the 
military operations going on in Waziristan. The decrease in the number of 
those living at the bead-quarters cantonment may bo ascribed to the establish- 
ment of a new eantonment at Tank, where there was a greater concentration 
on account of its contiguity to the scene of military activity in Waziristan. 

Tlie figures in the margin show the distribution by religion, of the 
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Eutaohi tahsils bad to be treated as non^Syncbronous, where the final Census 

was checked on tbe momioff following tbe Census night. The extraordinary 

increase in the number of the Hindus at Dera Ismail Khan and Tank, in so for Tank. 

as it is not accounted for by natural expansion, may be attributed to the 

mOTement to these towns of a large number of Hindu villagers on account of 

tbe disturbed condition of the border. The iinprovemcnt in the Musalmnn 

population is, wholly at Dera Ismail Khan and partly at Tank, due to natural 

expansion. The connection of Tank with Bannu by railway, and the influx 

of a large number of labourers on account of the various works under construe* 

tion in the tidtoil are also, in soiUe measure, responsible for the inflation of tbe 

urban population of Tank. 

The Musalmans of Kulachi declined by 38 and the Hindus by 2 per cent., Xalsobi. 
tbe percenage of decrease in the case of the whole town being 22. Proportion- 
ally by far the largest mortality from influenza took place in Dera Ismail 
Khan and in this district the town of Kulachi was perhaps the worst sutferer. 

A severe drought afflicted the district at tbe time of tho Census of which the 
effects were most keenly felt in Kulachi. The town is inhabited by a largo 
number of Fathan agriculturists who were hit very hard and largo numbers 
of them migrated to Tank to earn their livcliliood as labourers. The Hindus 
also were not satisfied with their lot at Kulachi. A good many of them 
started business at Dera Ismail Khan and made it their homo. Both Dora 
Ismail Khan and Tank gained at the expense of Kulachi, which is rather out 
of the way and no longer a centre of Fowiudah business as it once was : it is also 
near the border and therefore more exposed to trans>border raids than Dera 
Ismail Khan. 


80. Tho proportion of females to every 1,000 males residing in towns 
is 562 for the whole Province, the oorrosponuing figure for the 1911 Census 
being 626. The large decrease in tbe proportion of females is evidently due to 
the enormous increase in the cantonment population (S3 per cent.) that has 
taken place during the decade as compared with the advance made by other 
urban population (9 per cent.). Tho male population of the army tends to reduce 
tbe relative strength of females in cantonments. At Jamrud there was one 
female to 6,127 males and at Cborat 26 females to 235 males. At Risalpur, a 
population of 8,499 contained only 1,877 females, which means a proportion of 
221 females for every 1,000 males. In Tank Cantonment there were only 60 
women to 4,423 men. At Dera Ismail Khan (Cantonment) there were only 
93 females to 1,000 males and the proportion was much smaller at E.Iwardesa* 
bad Cantonment. Tho proportion of lomalcs to every 1,000 males in the whole 
Province was 199 for cantonments, 763 for tho urban population outside 
cantonments and 889 for tho rural population of tho settled districts, Why 
the proportion of females should be much smaller in towns than in villages, is 
easily explained. Tho urban population contains a largo proportion of 
temporary immigrants who do not bring their jvomen with them. Those who 
frequent tho towns for trade and labour are not usually accompanied by their 
female relatives and in tho case of cantonments, whore troops constitute tbe 
bulk of the population, the proportion of females is still further reduced and 
becomes sometimes negligible. 


81. Taking the districts of tho Province as a whole, 149 persons out of 

every 1,000 live in towns, the 
corresponding figure for 1911 Census 
being 133. The figures of each religion 
for the last two Censuses are given in 
the margin. 7ho Musalmans are for the 
most part agr^onlturists and consequent- 
ly their proportion in towns is the 
smallest (103 per tnille). It has 
improved during tho decade by 3 per 
mille. The Christians who constitute 
only 0*4 per cent, of tho total 
population and who arc for tbe most 
part in Government service and follow pursuits other thau agricultural, are 
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practically confined to towns. The Hindus and Sikhs in this Province are 
either traders, or are employed in Government service, both Civil and Military. 
About two-thirds of their number reside in towns. A oonsideradlo proportion 
of those who lived in villages at the time of the last Census, have since moved 
to towns for the greater insecurity prevailing at the time of tho present Census 
in outlying rural areas. A reference to the figures of districts, which arc 
exliibited in Subsidiary Table II, would show that the proportion of the people 
of pll religions living in towns is as high as 223 in Dcra Ismail Khan, and 
Peshawar comes next with a proportion of 207. Tho proportion of urban 
population in Hazara is the smallest (52 per mxlle). The projiortion of urban 
to every 1,000 persons of the total population in Kohat is 130 and in Bannu 
121. The relative position of the districts with regard to the profortion of their 
yrhan population Las remained unchanged during the decade. It will be 
noticed that the position of a district in this respect is practically determined 
by the proportion of its Musalman population living in towns, Peshawar and 
Dera Ismail Khan being the only exceptions. The reason is to he found in the 
fact tliat by far tho largest proportion of the Hindus live in Dera Ismail Khan 
and add considerably to its urban population. 

In dealing with the distribution of the urban population by religion, it 
will not he without interest to discuss its religious composition ns W'cH. The 
average town of the Province contains about 17,076 poisons of whom 11,185 
are contributed by Musalnians, 4,982 by Hindus, 980 by Sikhs and 622 by 
Christians, the average of “ others ** in each town being one. In every 100 persons 
living ill towns there are 63 Musalmans, 28 Hindus, 6 Sikhs and 3 Christians, 
the percentage of “ others ** being negligible. As already remarked, Bannu is 
tlie only district and its head-quarters town, Edvvardesabad, tho only town in 
tho Province where the Hindus predominate over Musalmans in tho urban 
population ; iu all other districts and towns Musalmans are in overwhelming 
majority. 

83. Peshawar, Dera Ismail Khan, Kohat, Nowshcra, Bannu and 
Mardan are tho 
principal centres of 
trade in the Province. 

These towns have 
show'n a steady 
development i u 
populaiiou during 
tho past live decades, 

»-is the figures in the 
margin indicate. 

Kow^shera and 
Mardan, which WTro 
mere cantonments 
in 1881, have registered tlie largest increase in population and next to them 
comes Bannu (luhvardesabad) which, as tho headquartoi’s of tho district of the 
same name, assumed importance as a town only after the British Government 
look charge of the country. All these three towns arc new and their expansion 
(luring the last 40 years is phenomenal, Peshawar, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Kohat which were well populated towns before the advent of tho British 
Government show nothing like tho expansion of tho new towns. Of these, 
Pesliawar, the oldest and the most densely populated town of tho Province in 
1881, shows the least growth, Dera Ismail Khan, tho smallest of the old towns 
at tlie lime of tho first Census, registers the highest improvement. In fact tho 
rate of increase in tho case of old towns has been in inverse ratio with their 
population in 1881. 

Tho Province is practically withopt manufactures or a considerable surplus 
of agricultural products. The groat trado routes conncciing India with Afghanis* 
stan and Central Asia pass through it. Tho bulk of tho Afghanistan trade is 
carried on with Peshawar by tho Khyber Pass, which is open to traffic two days 
a week under the protection of the Khyber Rifles. Some of this trade crosses the 
Peiwar Kotal into the Kurram Valley and thence down to Kohat, Next in 
importance is the Gomal Pass through which as well as through the Tochi Valley 
Powindahs (nomad Afghan tradei*s) bring their merchandise to Dera Ismail Khan 
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and Bannu. The imports from Buner and Bajaur find market at Nowshera 
which is also a large timber market while the great cloth market at Mardan is 
only of recent growth. 

83. The table in the margin compares the namber of towns of each class 

with the corresponding figures 
of the previous Censuses. Pesh- 
awar was for the first time at 
the present Census declared to be 
a city with a population of over 
100,000 persons. From 1881 to 
1011 the Province had no city 
or town inhabited by 100,000 or 
more persons and therefore Class 
I was shown blank at the first 
four Censuses, There was no 
entry made under Class II at 
hitherto been the only .town 
number of towns in 
in this class of Bannu 
last 
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the present Census, as Peshawar which 
in this class, was shown in the higher one. The 
Class III rose from 3 to 4. This is due to the inclusion 
(Edwardesahad) whose population rose from 16,865 to 22,261 during the 
ten years. The deficiency in Class IV caused by the exclusion of Edwardesahad 
was made up by the inclusion of Charsadda whose population improved from 
under to above 10,000 and which was therefore excluded from Class V in 
which it had hitherto been shown since 1901. The number of towns with 
a population of 6,000 to 10,000 improved from 6 to 9, as four towns 
(Nowshera, Jamrud, Lakki and Bisalpur), which had hiOicrto been shown in 
the lowest class, were included in the higher one for the first, time in 1921 on 
account of inorenso of population and consequently the number of towns shown 
in Class VI fell from five to one. It is interesting to note that more than half the 
total urban population (66 per cent.) is concentrated in towns with a population 
of 20,000 and over and a very small proportion (14 per cent.) in towns with 
6,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, the rest (20 per cent.) belong to towns whoso 
numerical strength is under 6,000. 

THE RURAL POPULATION. 

84. The definition of “ village ” has already been given in paragraph 
71 above. It is identical with that of estate (nutuza) given in the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act and -ih a suitable one for this Province where every district and 
tabsil are divided into a number of revenue villages. The nature of what is 
known as “ village ” in this Province, is not uniform, for while about 90 per 
cent, of the number of villages given in column 4 of Imperial Table I, are 
residential villages, somewhere near the centre of the village area, where all the 
owners, cultivators, artizans and traders of the village converge, the rest are 
more collections of a number of homesteads or hamlets, often separated from 
each other by considerable distance. VillageS of the latter description are to be 
found mostly in the Hazara bills. In other districts these hamleU are known 
as bundaa. They are built outside the main village cither by immigrants or 
by proprietors to enable them to live on their lamls, which are at a. distance 
from the main village. For a description of various kinds of villages in 
different districts of the Province, a reference may be made to paragraph 29 
(page 19) of Mr, Latimer’s Census Report of this Province for 1911. 

66. The total number of villages in the five districts of the Province is 

8,366 against 3,033 in 1911, as detailed 
in the margin. The number of villages 
given in Imperial Tables I and III and 
Provincial Table I represents inhabited 
villages, the villages found uninhabited 
at the time of the Census being left out 
of account. There is an increase of 323 
villages which is mainly due to the 
number of villages in the Hazara Dis- 
trict having advanced from 1,166 in 
1911 to 1,516 at the present Census. 
A reference to Provincial Table 1 will show that the number of inhabited 
villages iu Abbottabad fell by 11 and those in Haripur rose by 3. There was 
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CHAPTER II.-THE POPPLITIOX OP CITIESl, TOTTNS AXD VIhLAQES. 


Villages 
olassined 
aooording to 
population. 


no change in the number of villages in the Manshera Tahsil. The decrease of 
8 villages in the three tahsils of the Hazara District is to be set off against an 
increase of no less than 307 villages in tho Feudal Tanawal (States of Amb and 
Phulra). This explains bow tho gain of 359 villages in Hazara is made up. 
The increase of 3C7 villages in Feudal Tanawal is due to the incorrect return of 
villages at the 1911 Census, when a large number of groups of villages were 
treated as single villages which reduced the number of its villages by 367. 
Other variations in Hazara as well as in other districts of the Province 
represent, in the case of the increase, the number of deserted villages that 
liavo become inhabited, and in tho case of decrease, tho number of inhabited 
villages that have been deserted, since the last Census. Aocerding to tho 
Revenue Records the total number of villages in the five administered districts 
is 3,513, of which 138 were deserted at the time of the present Census. It need 
hardly bo pointed out that in Revenue Records, every town is also treated as a 
village. 


Table 


appended to this chapter, has 
been worked out the classifica- 
tion of rural population. Tbo 
figures in the margin show the 
number per mille of the rural 
population falling in each, class 
at the last two Censuses. About 
40 per cent, of the rural 
people live in villages with a 
population of 600 to 2,000 each, 
and more than 20 per cent, in 
small villages of under 600 souls. 
Over 28 per cent, live in decent 
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sized villages with 2,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. Large villages with a popula- 
tion of 6,000 and over, which for one reason or another have not been dedared 
towns, naturally accommodate a very small percentage (4 9) of the rural 
population. The number of such villages is always very small, as they are 
usually raised to tbe dignity of towns as soon as their population exceeds 
6,000. As was to be expected, the largest proportion of big villa^^es is found 
in Peshawar and the smallest in Hazara which is for the most part a hilly 
tract. More than half ihe total rural population of Bannu live in villages of 
600 to 2,000 inhabitants. ° 


Average 
population 
per Tillage. 


Diatrlbution 
of the 
population 
between 
towns and 
Tillages. 


87. The average population of a village in the Province has fallen 
from 628 to 671 during the decade. This is evidently due to a considerable 
increase (367) in the number of villages in the states of Amb and Phulra in 
the Hazara District. It is still ahead of most other Indian Provinces and 
compares favourably with the corresponding Punjab average of 487 persons 
in 1911. The average population per village is tho highest in Peshawar (914) 
and the lowest in Hazara (390), as tbo former possesses the largest population 
of big villages and the latter the smallest, the average for Kohat, Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan being 668, 674 and 617 persons respectively. With the 
exception of Hazara, where village are not unoften collections of scattered 
hornestoads, tho average ^pulatioa per village for other districts is a fair 
indication of the number of people living in an average residential village. 

88. Out of every 1,000 persons in the districts. 149 reside in towns 

and 861 in villages. An average 

town accommodates 17,676 
persons and an average village 
671. The table in the margin Tw. 
shows the proportion per cent, of 
total population enumerated in 

urban and rural areas, respective- 

ly, at each Census, from 1881 to 
1921. In 1881, 12'3 per cent. 
of the total population resided in 
towns and tho rest in villages, uji 
The proportion of urban popula- 
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tion improved to 12*6 in 1891 and to 12*7 in 1901. It rose still farther to 
13 3 in 1911 and again advanced to 14*9 at the present Census. This slow but 
steady advance in the ratio between urban and rural population may be ascribed 
mainly to tbe variations in the cantonment population that have taken place 
from time to time on aooount of tbe military requirements of the Frorinoe, 
although an increasing tendency on the 'part of the rural population to move .to 

towns is also to a certain 
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extent responsible for it. 
The figures in the margin 
will show that while the 
Cantonment population 
has, during the last 40 
^ears, more than doubled 
itself, tbe rate of increase 
in the urban population 
outside cantonments has 
during this period been 
about 60 per cent, os com* 
pared with 39 per cent, 
in the case of rural 
population, the improve- 
ment in the total provincial population for the 
last four decades being 43 per cent. The propor- 
tions of cantonment population, urban popula- 
tion outside cantonments, and rural population 
are exhibited in a more oonvenient form in the 
diagram given in the margin. 
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89. Peshawar, ithioh bad hitherto been Peshawar, 
treated as a mere town, was raised to the dignity 
of a city at the present Census. It is tbe only city 
in the Province, and is the head-quarters of the 
Local Government. It is perhaps the most ancient 
historio town in this part of the country and is be- 
lieved to have been founded by Parasha Bama, 
a great legendary Brahmin hero of the Maha^ 
bharata which was composed about 6,C00 years ago. 

Its ancient name was Purushapura (the city of 
Parasha, its founder), which may possibly be 
associated with Porus, the ruler of the place 
when Alexander invaded the country. That this 
town is the Purusbavar or Purshavar of Al-Bironi, 
the Pershavar or Peishavar of Abul I'azal and 
the Peshawar of the present day, nobody denies. 

The present name Peshawar is referred to the 
Emperor Akbar, whoso fondness for innovation is 
said to have led him to change tlie ancient 
Parshawar, of which ho did not know tbe meaning, 
to Peshawar or the “ Frontier Town." Uiouon 
Tsiang estimates the oiroumferonoo of the city, only one comer of 
which was occupied by a thousand families, at tho tinio the gieat 
Chinese traveller visited it, as about 12 kilometers. This is about one-tiurd 
more than the present circumference of Peshawar (excluding the cantonment) 
which, in all probability, still occupies the site of tho old town, liie popnia- 
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tion, density, sex proportion and immigration figures ar® f vo. 

Subsidiary Table IV. The population advanced from 79,982 m 1881 to 97,936 
in 1911 and to 104,462 in 1921. The city consists of a municipaliiy and a 
oantoninent. A little less than ono-fourth of the total population of tlio cily 
resides in the cantonment of which the population improved from 20,090 m 

1881 to 23,873 in 1911 and to 25,026 at the present Census. The municipality 
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CHAPTEE II.-THE POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Trade- 


Kanufao' 

turei. 


gained 7'2 and the cantonment 4'8 per cent, daring the last decade and these 
variations have been already explained in paragraph 76 above. The proportion 
of females to every 1,000 males residing in the city is 610, the corresponding 
figure for the total Provincial population being 831. The low proportion of 
women in the city is due, in a large 
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measure, as is clear from the figures 
in the margin, to the inclusion of 
cantonment area, where it is as low as 
282 per 1,000 males, the figures for the 
municipality being 760. More than 
one-third of the total population of the 
city consists of immigrants who are not 
generally accompanied by their female 
relatives which also explains the 
deficiency of the weaker sox in the city. 

^ The population of the city, both in the municipality and cantonment, is 
of an extremely mixed character. The character of the cantonment population 
depends mostly upon the nationality, tribe or caste of the troops located there 
The tribes and classes most largely represented in the municipality are 
Pathans, Sayads, Mughals, Kashmiris, Awans and of Hindus, Brahmins, Khalris 
and Aroras. The commercial transactions of the city are mostly in the bands ot 
the Hindus, but there is also a considerable proportion of hfusalman merchants 
of position and importance. The mass of the population is divided into petty trade 
^ilds, recruited from miscellaneous tribes of every race to be found in Northern 
India and Afghanistan and the neighbouring countiics to the north and west. 


The main trade of the district passes through the city of Peshawar. The 
city derives its importance as an entrep6t for trade with Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, but having practically no manufactures of its own, it can look for 
little development of its commerce from any other source. The principal 
foreign markets haying dealings with Peshawar are Kabul and Bokhara Prom 
the former place silk, carpets, shawls, worsted, cochineal, jalap, asafoetida, 
saffron, resin and fruits, both fresh and dried, are imported, principally for 
re-exportation to the Punjab and other parts of India, whence are received in 
return English piece-goods, cambrics, silks, indigo, tea, sugar and spices. 
Bokhara supplies gold sequins, gold and silver thread and lace, principally for 
re exportation to Kashmir, whence the return trade is principally in shawls 
Iron from Bajaur and skin coats (Prstins) are the only remaining items of 
importance coming from beyond the border. 


The manufactures of Peshawar are only of local importance. The lmgi» 
(scarfs) of the city are famous throughout the Province. Yakdans (wooden 
boxes covered with leather), glazed earthenware, copperware, kHllat ftall 
conical caps, ribbed with embroidery and stiff with gold), lac-pointed cloth and 
Bolourless embroidery are the other specialities of Peshawar. 
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SuBSiDiABT Tabu l.-~J)i»tr^ution qf the population hetweon Town* nnd ITUhgi*. 
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S 0 BS 1 BIABY Tablb I-A . — Distribution qf Population in groups of plaots according 
to site and Rural lerritory, 1691 to 1921. 
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ORiPTBB II —THE POPOtATIOS Of CITIES, TOWSS A5D VILtAGBS. 


ScBSisiABT Tabib I»B . — Population of Urban elatioi and of Bural Territory at 

eonttUuted in 1921 Kith inoreate. 
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+ 170 

(IV) 10.000 to 20,000 ... 

4 

4S,f.28 

31,663 

+ 10,966 

+ 81-6 

(V) 6,000 to 10,000 ... 

9 

68,311 

68,848 

•f 9,463 

+ 161 

(VI) under 5,000 

1 

261 

120 

+ 141 

+ 117*6 

Territory rural in 1021 

3,356 

1,916,491 

1.905,219 

+ 10,272 

+ 06 


SuBSiDiAUT Table II. — Number per mille of the total Population and of each 
lUain Religion who live in Towns. 


Number per mille wtu) live in towns. 


District. 

a 

.2 

ft 

s. 

TJ 

Masalman. 

1 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

1 

I 

•5 

ua 

O 

1 

2 

3 

wbM 

5 

6 

N.-W. P. P. Total District 

... 

... 

149 1 

103 

031 

1 

668 

935 

Hazara ... 

• . « 


62 

31 

457 

311 

963 

Peebawar ... ... 

...• 

• e* 

207 

157 

«> 

785 

721 

988 

Xobat ... 


• • • 

180 

99 

450 

800 

950 

Banna 717 ..i 

• »> 


121 

iO 

I 

671 

880 

99£ 

Dera Isoiail Khan ... 777 

aa« 

• •• 

228 

160 

596 

. 605 

603 ' 
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SiTBSiDiABT Tablb 111 .— IVtsfM. by Population, 


• 

Class of town. 

.9 

1 

r . 

n 

& 

1 

1 

1 

a 

8 

li 

cu 

1 

1 

1 

ii 

si 

Vttriaiiom ptr tpni, in fossae as 
elasHi at praviout Ceaeatee. 

rorsoliofs par seaf. 
f*a urban papula* 
Uan a f rack alata 
from J88J la 
mis 

i 

(.4 

.H 

os 

s 

1 

i 

s 

§ 

i 

s 

i 

1 

h 

2- 

Mlli 

|tlL 

1 

1 

S 

|B| 

6 


■m 

■m 

0 

10 

Total ... 

19 

100 

56S 

>116 

>48 

>9 

>19 6 

449 0 

488 

(I) 100,000 and orcr ... 

1 

SI 

6L0 

... 

see 

... 

... 

1 










l>80*6 

1 

> 80*6 

(II) C0.000 to 100,000... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

>2-9 

>13 

>62 

J 


(HI) 20,000 to 60,000... 

i 

4 

86 

607 

• >l4t} 

—7-6 

>160 

.tl-8 

>77'6 

>488 8 

(IV) 10,000 to 20,000 ... 

4 

14 

462 

>18-4 

>1^-6 

.-181 

>48 5 

>622 

> 1610 

(V) 6,00(^ to 10,000 ... 

9 

20 

669 

—•6 

>18'2 

>10 4 

^ 21-8 

>66*4 

> 26 6 

(VI) Under 6,000 

1 

... 

111 

+ 117 5 

-1'6 

>21*2 

4 420 

>760 

—76448 


KoTl.— Th« percentile In column 5 reprciente iba vartition shown by the Census of 1021 in the popolstlon of 
the towns Included in esch clsss in the Census of lOll. The figoroi in columns 6, 7, 8 and 9 similsrly represent the 
vsrisiion in the periods 100M911. 1891-1901, 188M891 sod 188M92K In none of these oelomns sre the vsnstloos 
due to the cls8|ieg of sdditiousl srese ss urban tsken into account Column 18 shows the inoresse In tho populstion 
of towns as classed in 1021 orer the populstion of towns ss classed in 1881, i.c., it shows tho gross inoresse ineloding 
now aroi;s clsssed ss urban sod Including tho populstion of towns which hove come op from a lower class dnriog 
the period under Gomp|ri4on. 

Subsidiabt Table IV — Cities . 


" "■ 






Tyrotntagy of variation^ 


Cilisi. 

Popnlation 

in 

1921. 

Nnmber of 
persons per 
square mile. 

Number of 
. fcmalos to 
1,000 malee. 

ProMrtion 
of foreign 
born per mil U 

toil to 1921. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1 

1681 

to 

1891. 

Total 

1881 

to 

1921. 

1 

■ 

8 

4 


6 

1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

Peshawar 

>• 

104,452 

i 

34,817 

610 

849 

1 

4 67 

> 2'9 

> 13*0 

> 6*8 

[ 

1 

80*6 































CHAPTER III. 


Beferolioe to 
Statistics. 


Discussion to 
be confined 
to adminis* 
tered dis* 
riots only, 


Types of 
migratirn. 


BIBTH’FLAOE. 

GENERAL. 

90. The statistics of birtb>plaoe are given ia Inapeml Table XI, which 
supplies the data for the determinatioa of the increase or decrease of the natural 
population and shows the movemeat of the people from one part of the Frovinoe 
to another, as well as the oontribution made by persons born outside the 
Province to the actual population enumerated in it. This chapter deals with 
the latter aspect of the statistics ; the degroe, to which the variations of popula* 
tion in different parts of the Frovinoe have been affected by migration, has 
already been discussed in Chapter I. Further information on the subject will 
bo found in a more compendious form in the Subsidiary Tables at the end of 
the chapter. Subsidiary Table I shows .the number of immigrants enumerated 
in each Natural Division and District from other parts of the Province, from 
other provinces of India ns well as from other countries. Subsidiary Table II 
furnisnes similar information regarding emigrants from the Province and it js 
based on the figures received from other provinces, where the persons born in 
this Province happened to be enumerated on the Census night. Subsidiary 
Table III compares the figures of migration between Districts with those of 
1911. The migration between the Province as a whole and other provinces of 
India, as disclosed at the last two Censuses, is indicated in Subsidiary Table 
IV. 

91. 1 need hardly point out that the discussion in this chapter will be 
confined to the statistics furnished by the administer^ districts only. 
No reliable statistics are available regarding the trans-border territory, where 
only the occupants of the British posts were enumerated on t}ie regular sche* 
dule. The troops and followers enumerated in the trans-frontier area can in 
no way be said to represent the composition of the people living on either side 
of the border. The figures in the first two Subsidiary Tables relate to the 
administered districts only. A good deal of periodic migration, no doubt, tabes 
place between the trans-border territory of this Province and Afghanistan, but 
the number of migrants to the trans-frontier area from the British Districts, 
with the exception of those found in British posts, is a negligiblo factor. 

92. At the 1911 Census five different typos of migration were distin- 

guished and the same classification may be said to bold good for the present 
one. These are — * 

(fl) CasMuf,— The minor movements between adjacent villages. They 
affect the statistics only when the villages happen to lie on 
opposite sides of the line, which divides one district from 
another. In this type of migration the proportion of females 
is considerable on account of the very common practice of 
taking a wife from a not very distant village, who has to go to 
her parents several times before she finally settles in her new 
home. Tho rural population living in adjacent villages is 
constantly on tho move, Visits to relatives and friends are 
the main cause of such movements, which affect the Census 
returns only when people cross tho district boundary. The 
bulk of such movements are made within the distriot and are 
therefore not reoorded in the Census. Soheduje. 

(6) Ttmporaty . — Due to journeys on business, visits to places of 
pilgrimage and the like, and the temporary demand lor labour 
when new roads and railways are under oonstruotion. The lost 
is the most important item of this type. Large world were in 
progress in the Tank Tahsil of ^ra Ismail Khan which 
attraoted a large number of temporary immigrants from the 
adjoining traoU of the Marwat and Euloohi Tahsils. This typo 
of migration is practically confined to males. 
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(o) PwlOditf.— Such as the annual migration which takes place 
' ^ in different traots at harvest time, and the seasonal movements 
of pastoral nomads. The amount of temporary and periodio 
migration varies greatly at different seasons of the year, and 
is mually the maximum at the time when the Censuais taken. 
To this type belongs the annual influx of a large number of 
Fowindabs (Afghan traders and graziers), who enter the Province 
in the beginning of winter with their camels and merchandise. 
They leave their women in the Province, and their camels on 
the Indus for grazing, and themselves pass on to the Punjab 
and other Provinces of India for trade and labour. About 
April they again enter the Province and leave it with their 
herds and women for Afghanistan before summer sets in. 

(d) Semi-Pfrmanent.—The natives of one place reside and earn 

their living in another, but retain their connection w ith their 
own homes, where they leave their families and to which they 
return in their old age and at more or less regular intervals 
in the meantime. This type comprises a large proportion of 
Government servants of all kinds who work for livelihood iti a 
district or province different from the one which is their home. 
All the European eniployds of Government belong to this 
class. Students, soldiers and menial servants are important 
constituents of this migratory element and they are but 
rarely accompanied by their female relatives. 

(e) Permanent — i e., where overcrowding drives people away, or the 

superior attractions of some other locality induce people ^ to 
settle there. Considerable numbers of menial classes like 
the chuhraa (sweepers), shoe-makers, grass-cutters as well as an 
appreciable number of Hindu and Sikh traders have settled 
permanently in the Province and they are accompanied 
invariably by their women-folk. 

These five types can, in a largo measure, be distinguished by the varying 
proportion of the sexes among the migrants, the males being largely in excess in 
temporary and less so as a rule in periodic migration, the proportion being fairly 
normal in permanent migration, Wr'hile in casual migration the proportion of females 
is greater than in any other type of migration. But of course each type shades 
off into all the others ; it may often be said to produce them, for people will 
more readily settle temporarily or permanently whore friends and connections 
have preceded them ; two or more types are generally present side by side; 
and the proportion of the sexes can only be taken as a very rough indication 
of the general nature of the migration, and of the type which prevails most 
largely. All these five types of migration are represented in the Province, 
and each of them will be discussed in its proper place. 

93, The total population of 2,294,263 enumerated on the regular 
Schedule in the North-West Frontier Province, both in the districts and the 
trans-border posts, at the recent census, comprises no less than 2,186,701 or over 
93 per cent, born wdthiu the Province and 167,662 or rather less than 7 
per cent, born outside it. Of the latter, 118,895 or over 6 per cent, were born 
in other parts of India and the rest (over 1 per cent, of the population) were 
immigrants from other countries. On the other band, 67,058 persons born in 
the Nortth-West Frontier Province were enumerate^ in the other Provinces of 
India, the figures of emigrants from this Province to other parts of the world 
being not available. 

Of the people enumerated in the five settled distriots (2,251,840), over 
01 per cent. (2,056,844) were present at their homes, i e. in the districts of 
their birth, on the night of the final Census, rather less than 2 per cent, 
belonged to other distriots of the Province, a little less than 4 per cent, cams 
from other parts of India and the balance, more than 1 per cent., were horn m 
eoantries outside India. 


Proportion 
of tne teneo 
as an Indioa- 
tion of the 
obaraoter oC 
migration* 


Total 

migratloik 
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The natives of this Province, like other Indians, are for the most part 
a stny-at-home people. The chief . hindrance to migration in this Frovinoe is 
of an economic character. They are mainly dependent for their support on 
agriculture and they are loth to leave their holdings, unless some calamity like 
a severe drought or failure of crops drives them temporarily from their homes. 
Large public works, like the construction of new roiids and railways, are always 
in progress in some part of the Frovince or other. The demand for unskilled 
labour outruns the supply and sufBoiently high wages are paid to labourers. 
Tt is a small hut, from a political point of view, a most important Province in 
the Indian Empire. Government spends large amounts of money, out of all 
proportion to the population of, or the revenue derived from, the Province, 
both on public works and public services. In the eleven permanent canton- 
ments located in the Province, a large garrison is pemanently maintained. 
All these circumstances combined produce an ample field of employment for 
the ohildreu of the soil, and they are uudei* no economic necessity to leave 
their Province. In fact, numerically the immigrants in the Province are 
fajr in excess of the emigrants from it ; the former amount to 7 per cent, of 
the total population of the districts as a whole, the percentage in the ease 
of the latter being less than 3, so far as ascertained at present. 


The proverbial reluctance of the people to leave their home is, however, 
gradually but surely giving way under modern conditions. Tho Palhaus and 
other indigenous castes and tribes of tho Province are developing a more 
adventurous spirit, not averse to travel. Tho improved means of ooniniuuica- 


tion, coupled with tho security of life 
civilized Government, have established 
different parts of the administered 
districts and the figures on the margin 
amply illustrate it. There has been a 
marked improvement in migration from 
district to district within the Province. 
The number of persons born in the 
district in which they were enumerated 
fell from 99i to 985 per miHe, while 
the number of those born in the contigm 
Province improved from 4 to 10 and fro: 


and projicrty insured by a highly 
a much freer intercourse between 


Proportion por mille horn and Enumerated in the 
five dietricte of the Province. 



Phiumei 

litUd ill 


1911 

1921 

PUtricts of birth 


m 

ContigaouH dUtiicti ... 

4 

10 

Other dUtrlcU of the Province ... 

2 

6 


districts and other disiriots of the 
2 to 6 per 1,000, respectively. 


94. Of the total number of persons born in this Province (31,991) 
who were enumerated in a district other than that in which they were born, 
more than two-thirds 121,613) were born in a district adjoining tliat in which 
they were enumerated and a little less than one-third in the other districts. 
The great majority of the former were doubtless emigrants of the casual type, 
that is to say, persons who had moved only a few miles from their birth-place 
but in so doing happened to cross the district boundary. Such movements 
can scarcely bo regarded as migration in the ordinary sense of the word. 


One of the principal causes of these minor movements, especially among 
women, is the custom, whereby a young bride has to visit her parents residing 
in a district adjoining tho one in which her husband’s home is situated. 
Sometimes she is delivered of children at her parents’ home and, where it is 
in a different district from that of her husband, her children are returned at 
the Census as being born in a district other than tho one in which they reside. 
The statistics of casual migration are inflated by the frequent visits which 
people pay to their relatives residing in adjoining districts, especially on the 
occasion of marriages and deaths. • 

The final Census was taken on the night of 18th March which was 
observed as a public holiday as well as the day following it, in order to facilitate 
the overhauling of tho Census record and the preparation of provisional totals, 
the agency employed for the Census work being for the most part Government 
servants. The 20th March was a Sunday, and these three consecutive holidays 
enabled a considerable number of temporary or semi-permanent emigrants, 
most of them in Government service, to. return to their ^mei, 
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ProolamalioTW vere issued all over the Province asking people to avoid 
fixing the Census day for weddings or other social or religious ceremonies. 
The date of the Census was so fixed as not to clash with days held to bo 
auspicious for marriages or on which other large gatherings or^ fairs are held. 
All these precautions went a long way to make the intra-provincial migration 
on the Census night, a normal one. 

EXTRA-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION. 


95. The totals (omitting OOs) of immigrants as well os emigrants are 

noted in the margin by districts. Pig- 
immtsr«uon. omismtion Out of India are 


District. 

1 

• u 

1 t 

|ll 

OaUide India. 

Total. 

Pistricti 

28.3 

61,8 

86,3 

1 121,9 

Hazara 

6,0 

6,4 

2 

11.6 

1 

TranH-lndiii 
D'Htricti ... 

14.8 

C8.4 

85.1 

113 3 

Pesbawar 

6,8 

37,9 

13,7 

67.4 

Kohfit 

20 

7,^ 

7 

10.6 

raiinu 

2,0 

4.2 

1 

ei.s 

Di'ra Itmall 

Khan 

3.9 

1,46 

20,6 

30,1 




DitirWt. 

Conti^noos parts 
of other Pro- 
vinces. 

Other parts of 
Provinces in 
India. 

p 

1 

O 

Total. 

Di-t’icta 

27,8 i 

40,2 


67.6 

Hazara 

TiaiiH-Indui 

16.1 

8,0 

) 


23.1 

Diftti'icts 

6.0 

. 82,1 i 

' **' 

8 S 7 

Pi'ihawar ... , 

1,1 

• 22,0 

«•. 

23.1 

Kohat 

1,7 

3.9 

... 

6.6 

flannu 

Dora Ismail 

6 

2,0 

... 

2.6 

Kbaa 

2.0 

4.0 

\_ 

^,6 


not available and are not included in 
the marginal statistics. It will be 
noticed that immigration exceeds emi- 
gration in all the districts O'oept in 
Ilazara whore the latter exceeds the 
former by 12,923 persons. The bulk 
of the immigrants come not from the 
contiguous parts, but from the non- 
contiguous parts, of other provinces 
and the reason is not far to seek. Most 
of the immigrants consist of troops 
recruited from planes other than (ho 
contiguous parts whose oontribiition to 
the army is almost negligible. For the 
same reason the numbor of immigrants 
from outside India exceeds tlioso from 
the contiguous parts of the Punjab and 
Kashmir. Tlie former consist of largo 
numbers of Europeans, employed both 
in the Army and Civil departmonts of 
Government, but by far the largest 
contribution to this class is made 
immigrants from Afghanistan. Immi- 
grants from contiguous parts are found 
in largest numbers in Peshawar and 
Ilazara; the former receives them 
mostly from the Attock District of the 
Punjab and the latter from Kashmir 
and Rawalpindi. These immigrants 
are in the main of the casual typo. 


S6. The total number of immigrants from other Provinces and States 

.of India is 118,305 as compared with 
82,139 in 1911. The figures of 1921 
and 1911, for each Province, are given 
in the raargio, in the order of strength 
of immigrants. Tho Punjab, which 
ays supplies tho largest number of 
immigrants, tops the list not only 
bcoauso it, is contiguous to this rroviuco, 
but also because most of the immigrants 
consist of tho troops concentrated in 
the Provinoft and the majority of the 
Indian Army are recruited in the 
Punjab. Tho immigrants from tho 
Punjab (British territory) advanced 
n 07,132 to 97,G24i during tho 
ido, a gain of about 45 por cent., 
which is accounted for by the presence 
of an unusually large number of 
military forces in the Province on 


Province or State. 

1021. 

1911. 

Puninb ••• 

07,624 

67.132 

t’nit<*<l Provinoea 

7.084 

4.9J8 

Kanliinlr 

3.006 

4.635 

Iknnliay *.« 
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668 

Madras 

1059 

72 

Punjab States 
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1,761 

India nnApcciticd ... 
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43 
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06 

29 
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82 

1 
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#4 

16 

British Cochin ••• *.- 

17 
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BalnrMfttan ... 
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Travanoora ... 
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account of the disturbed condition of the border and the military OMntions 
goin^ on in Waziristan. That the majority of the Punjabis found in the 
Province belong to the military contingents is proved not^only by a reference 
to their location but also to the proportion of females found in them. Out of 
97,624 Punjabis (Britisli territory) only 20,788 are females, that is, for every 
Punjabi woman found in the Province there are a little less than 4 
men. 37,557 Punjabis including 8,412 females were counted in 
Peshawar and 15,466 Punjabis including 3,741 females in Pera Ismail £han. 
In the trans-frontier posts including those in Waziristan, where^ operations 
against Mahsuds and Wazirs were going on, out of 10,645 immigrants 
from the land of the five rivers there were only 197 women. • The 1,208 
immigrants from the Punjab States included only 95 females, and they 
were all found in the canlonments and military areas of the Province. 
The marked improvement in tlio number of immigrants from the United 
Provinces (2,761), Bombay (1,931), Madras (1,887), Mysore (286), Hyderabad 
(2,36) and Baroda (217) may also be ascribed to the increase in the military 
strength of the Province. Sepoys, camp followers and coolies from almost 
every part of India are in evidence in every cantonment and military area in 
the Province and undoubtedly by far the most potent cause of the increase of 
immigrauls from other parts of India is the military concentration in the 
Province. 

After the Punjab, the most important contribution to the ranks of 
immigrants was made by the United Provinces. Out of 7,684 persons from 
the United Provinces found in this Province, only 647 (about one-twelfth) were 
females ; more than lialf the males were enumerated in the trans-frontier 
military areas and a little less than half in the cantonments of Peshawar. 
A fair proportion of immigrants from the United Provinces belonged to menial 
classes who worked as syces, grass-cuts, dhobis (washermen) and moohis 
(shoe-makers), bearers, cooks and other domestic servants in the cantonments 
and head-quarters town of the Province, but the majority of them were serving 
as sepoys, camp followers and menials in tho Army. 

Bombay immigrants advanced from 668 to 2,489 including 111 females 
and those from Madras from 72 to 1,969 including 144 females. The majority 
of both Bombay and Madras immigrants were enumerated in the trans-border 
military posts and tlio rest in the cantonments of the Province. A 
fair proportion of the immigrants from Madras and Bomba.y are employed as 
hearers, cooks and other personal servants. The demand for Madrasi servants 
seems ta bo increasing among European officers, owing partly to the increase 
in the wages of servants in Northern India and pai-tly to the former being 
able to talk English and adapt themselves more readily to European requirements. 
A considerable number of Madrasis and Bombayites were employed for menial 
work in tho regiments coming from those parts. 

Immigrants from Mysore, Hyderabad and Baroda States were all 
counted cither in the trans-border military posts or in the oantonmeuts. 
They were almost all men, out of a total of 888 for these states, only 14 
were females. 

Immigrants from Eajpufana (743 inoluding 24 females, Assam (605 all 
males). Central Provinces States (32 all males), British Cochin (17 all males), 
'I'ravancore (8 all males), were all enumerated at the military stations of the 
Province, and were in one way or other connected with the military situation 
in it at the time the Census was taken. 

♦ 

The number of Bengalis in the Province has almost trebled itself 
during the decader. Bengal occupies an exceptional position in all the depart* 
meats of military administration and a much larger number of educated 
Bengalis are serving the Government in the Military Accounts and other 
military offices in the Province on both sides of the border, than they did in 
1911. Out of 917 Bengalis, only 204 were women and most of them were 
concentrated at Banna or Hera Ismail Khau cantonments or in the nuEtary 
areas beyond the frontier. 
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Kashmir is the third most important ’contributory to the immignihn 
from other parts of India. The number of Kashmiri immigrants has fallen 
from 4,666 to 8,006, including 686 females during the decade. Ka^mir forms 
the northern boundary of the Province where the Kashmiris are for the most 
part winter immigrants, who find employment os agrioulturid labourers in 
Ilazara and Peshawar. 


Out of a total of 1,317 Kashmiri immigrants in Peshawar, 747 were 
enumerated in the City of Peshawar, where they worked as carpenters, and 
the Hindu immigrants from Poonch and Jamun in the Kashmir State made 
their living as cooks, water-bearers and domestic servants. Of 224 Kashmiris 
found in the agencies a fair proportion, especially those enumerated in the 
Kurram, worked as domestic servants ana others ns camp followers. They 
belong to periodic type of immigrants who enter the Province in the beginning 
of winter and leave it in summer. But a fair proportion of Kashmiris, 
especially those enumerated in the Peshawar City, are of the semi-perraanent 
type who earn their livelihood in the Province throughout the year. The 
decrease (36 per cent.) in the number of Kashmiris in this Province may be 
ascribed to two causes. A large number of those immigrants were carried off 
by influenza, and development of industries in Kashmir, chief among them — • 
the silk industry, has resulted in fewer people of the Happy Valley leaving 
their homes in winter. 

97. The number of immigrants from countries beyond India was 

39,167 against 63,203 in 1911 as shown 
in the margin. The decrease of 14,036 
(26 per oent.) is attributable to the 
remarkable decline (20,382) in the 
number of immigrants from Afghanistan 
which fell from 42,480 to 22,098 during 
the decade. 

Of all the countries outside India, 
Afghanistan is by far the most impor- 
tant contributory to the immigration 
into this Provinee. This immigration is 
almost entirely of the periodic type and 

divides itself into four main streams before entering British territory 
• 

(а) The carriers who pass in kafilaa fcaravans) through the Kbyber 

pass under the protection of the Kbyber Bifles twice a week. 
They do not winter in British territory but keep moving both 
ways between Kabul and Peshawar and therefore do not odd 
much to the population of the Province. 

(б) The Afghan labourers who immigrate to British territory for the 

winter to u'ork as labourers. They enter by the Ehyber, 

• Peiwar Kotal (Kurram) and Gomal routes, and are found all 

over the Province, but Peshawar is the chief field of their 
operations. 

(c) The tribes of warrior traders who are included under the 
term Powindah from Parwindah, the Persian word for a hale 
of goods or, perhaps more probably from the same root as 
Powol, a Pashto word for “ to graze ”. They are almost wliolly 
engag^ in the carrying trade between India and Afghanistan 
and the Northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is almost 
ontireljr in their hands. They assemble every autumn in 
the plains cast of Ghazni, with their families, flocks, herds and 
long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bokhara and 
Kandahar, and forming enormous caravans numbering many 
thousands, march in military order through the Kakar and 
Wazir country to the Gomal and Zhob passes through the 
Sulaimans. Eutering the Dera Ismail Khan district, they 
leave their families, flocks and a considerable proportion of 
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jir fighting men in the great grazing grounds, vrhich he on 
either side of the Indns* and vhile some Ytander off in seardhot 
employment, others pass on vrith their merchandise 
railway to Multan, Rajputana, lAhore, Amritsar, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Benares, Calcutta and other imporlant centres of 
trade. In the spring they again assemble and return by the 
same route to their homes in the hills about Gbazni and 
Kelat-i-Qhilzai, — the tract popularly known as Ehorasan, 
When the hot weather begins, the men leaving their belong* 
ings behind them, move off to Kandahar, Herat and Bokhara 
with the Indian and European mei'cbandise which they hare 
brought from Hindustan. In October they return and prepare 
once more to start for India. They speak the soft or Western 
Pashto. The Powindahs are partly traders and partly graziers 
and the latter are hardly distinguishable from the fourth group 
of periodic Afghan immigrants. 

(d) The graziers who pass their summer in their hilly homes and 
wander to the low-lands in cold weather in search of pasture. 
They are to be found all over the Province, but their chief 
ifiuter resort are the grazing grounds of Peshawar and Kohat. 


98. The number of Afghan immigrants dwindled by no less than 
20,382 persons. The 
figures of immigra- 
tion from Afghanistan 
recorded at the last 
two Censuses are given 
in the margin. The 
remarkable decrease of 
about 48 pet cent, in 
the total Afghan 
immigration at the 
time of the recent 
census may be attri- 
buted to the disturbed 
state of the border and tribal lawlessness. The Wazirs and Mabsuds, who 
doininato the border of the two southern districts of the Province, were on the 
war-path, and the tribes all along the border wore more Or less in a hostile 
mood. These unfavourable conditions at the passess, through which these immi- 
grants pour annually into British territory during the early months of winter, 
were bound to affect seriously the stream of Afghan immigration. TbeAfghans, 
who winter in this Province, are generally accompanied by their females. The 
proportion of females to every 100 males among Afghan immigrants, enumerat- 
ed at the present Census, was 69, the corresponding figure of the last Census 
being €3. 


Di'itricf. where 
eDumerated. 

ion. 

1921. 

Totol. 

Malot. 

Femaleg. 

Total. 

Males. 

Feuialos. 

Total dUtrIcts ... 

42,163 

25,832 

16,271 

22,098 

18,052 

0,046 

Ha/ara ... 

99 

67 

82 

6 

6 

... 

Pot^bawar ... 

15.973 

10,711 

5.262 

5,5C8 

8,081 

2,427 

Kubat ... ... 

l,9f;4 

1,3h7 

567 

16 

18 

8 

Banna ... 

8.077 

2.029 1 

1.048 

... 

... 

... 

Dora Umail Khan ... 

21,060 

11.698 

9,862 

16,670 

9,053 

6,617 


The decrease is spread over all the districts. Afghan immigration into 
Hazara is never of any great importaaoe and the few Afghan labourers, that 
were enumerated there, are confined to the Haripur Tahsil. Their number in 
Hazara fell from 99 in 1911 to 5 in 1921 and it is due to the all-round decrease 
in Afghan immigration into the Province. No Afghans ventured into Banna 
and their number in Kohat was almost negligible. There was no pasture 
available in Kohat for the Afghan graziers at the time of the Census, which 
coupled with the unsafe condition of tho border, accounts for the almost 
oompleto cessation of Afghan immigration into this district. The Habsads and 
Wazirs were most active on the routes leading into Banna 'and Bera Ismail 
Khan. The well-organised and well-armed warlike Powindahs, however, ran 
the gauntlet of the Gomal Pass through Waziristan and, of all the districts in 
the Province, Hera Ismail Khan suffered the least in point of Afghan immigra- 
tion. In Peshawar, tho number of Afghan immigrants fell suddenly from 
16,978 to 5,608. In Hera Ismail Khan the decline in the number of Powindahs 
amounted to 21 per cent. The epidemic of influenza towards the end of 1018 
is also, to a certain extent, answerable for the decline in the number of Afghan 
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iirmimnts registered at the recent Census. These people suffered reiy heaWJy 
from the ravages of this deadly scourge and their ranks were oonsidewbly 
thinned when they returned to their homes in the spring of 1910. It hoi^ 
ever, impossible to apportion exactly the share which influenza bad in 
reducing the volume of Afghan immigration. A steady decrease in the number 
of Afghan immigrants has been going on since 1901. At the 1911 Censua a 
decrease of 33 per cent, was recorded and at the present Census the flgures show 
a still further decline of 26 per cent. The reasons of the decrease in 1911 may 
be summarised as follows :-»• 

(a) The figures for Afghan immigration depend to a large extent on 
the harvests and the quality of the pasture available iu 
Afghanistan in any partioular year. The agricultural condi* 
tions in Afghanistan wore much better in 1911 than they were 
in 1901. Both the harvests and pastures of 1901 were much 

f )Oorer and consequently there was a greater influx of Afghan 
abourers and graziers into the British (eiritoi'y. 

(6) The economic prosperity as well as security of life and property 
had been steadily improving in Afghanistan since 1901. The 
Afghans have now not only less reason to leave their homes, 
but their emigration is actually discouraged by the authorities. 
Passports had to bo taken out by all but tho migratory classes, 
like the Powindahs and Kuohis, and these, since they were not 
easy to obtain, furnished a deterrent to Afghan immigratiou 
into British territory. 

(c) On account of tho extension of railways both tho labouring and 
trading immigrants wont further afield, in search of employ- 
ment or of a market for their goods. Tho Afghans, who, in the 
absence of railway facilities, were unable to proceed further 
than the frontier towns, had extended th** field of their 
operations all over India and oven m-ilsido tho country. Tho 
importance of tbo towns in the Pyovinoo as centres of trade 
and commerce was gradually declining and tho number of 
Afghans actually present in tho Province at tho lime of tho 
Census had naturally deteriorated. 

(d) Tho natural result of the extension of cultivation and ^ growth of 
population in British territory had been tho limitation of tho 
area available for graziers from outside. In the Kohat and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts, where alone they were levied, tho 
tirni or grazing dues had been enhanced and were oollocte<l 
with far greater rigour than formerly. Under the circumstances 
the number of animals brought to tlio districts of the Province 
from the west had been gradually declining. 

(e) To top all, the difficulty of reaohiug British territory had boon 
increasing every year. The tribes of the trans-frontier areas of 
the Province looked askance on the intruders from the west, 
who would seek to pass through their territory in order to 
share with them the grazing grounds which were becoming 
. insufficient for those who were bettor entitled to them. Tho 

number of weapons of precision in the trans-border tract of the 
Province was increasing every year and this enabled the tribes 
living in the Province to back up their objeotions with a show 
of force, with tho result that tho Afghans are looking for their 
grazing grounds, more and more to Turkistan and Central Asia 
than to the east^ 

All these reasons with the exception of the first one continued to operate, 
with even greater force, during the last decade, and coupled with tho disturbed 
condition of the border and tho heavy mortality caused by influenza as explained 
above, they furnish an explanation of the steady decline in tho number of 
immigrants from Afghanistan, The ill-advised Hijrat movement of 1920 led 
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Proportion 
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among 
Afghan 
Immigrants. 


Kopal. 


a laige number of Musalm&na of tho frontier districts to migrate to Afghanistoni 
The moTcment ended disastrously and its viotims returned to their homes in 
British territory after suffering untold miseries in their temporary exile, The 
Amir had also raised both the export and import duties in his territories and 
this, coupled with the false impression Created in the minds of Afghan traders 
by the deplorable temporary migration of British subjects to Afghanistan as to 
the internal oondition of India, is believed also to hare, to a certain extent, 
affected the stream of Afghan immigration. 

The Afghan immigrants are all Musalman by religion and almost all 
Pnthan by race, and the majority of them bring their females with them. The 
proportion of females for every 100 males among themwas at the present Census 
69, the corresponding figure for tho Musalmans of Peshawar being 86 and for 
tho immigrants from the tribal territory 70. 

99. Next to Afghanistan, Nepal supplies tho largest number of 
immigrants to this Province. The number of Nepalese (Ourkhasl in this 
Provifioo advanced from 6,653 to 6,877 during the decade. Almost all the male 
Nepalese are sepoys in tho Gurkha regiments stationed for the most part at 
Abbot tabad, in tho Hazara District, the proportiop of females among them being 
always very small. At the present Census only 13 Nepalese vveio enumerated 
at Abbottabad which is ordinarily their hcad*quarters in this Province. The 
Gurkha regiments were mobilized and stationed where their presence was 
required in view of the present military situation in tho Province. An increase 
of a' little less than 4 per cent, means only so much increaso in the strength of 
Gurkha regiments. This immigration is for tho most part, of the semi- 
permanent typo, but a very small number of Gurkhas who have settled per- 
manently at Abbottabad belong to the permanent type. In tho Gurkha 
regiments may be found a few sepoys here and there who were born and bred 
at Abbottabad or other sanitarium in India, where these regiments are 
permanently located; 


Immigrants 
from Bhutan, 
Bukhara and 
Eastern 
Turkistan. 


Emigration 
to ottaor 
Provinces 
of India. 


100. Immigrants from Bhutan numbered 1,208, including 4 females. 
They were all enumerated at Dora Ismail Khan Cantonment and evidently 
belong to the military forces stationed there, 187 persons (117 men and 70 
women) belonging to Eastern Turkistan and 36 (24 males and 11 females) of 
Bukhara wore fouud at Peshawar. They have evidently taken refuge in 
British territory from the reign of terror, which Bolsheviks established in their 
countries at tho time of tho present Census. 

101. Tho statement hi the margin compares the statistics-of emigration 
from tbo different districts of the 
Province to other provinces of India 
for the past two Censuses. On the 
whole, emigration to other Provinces has 
increased by 6,621 (13 per cent.) and to 
States decreased by 4,466 (31 per cent.) 

To the total increase of 6,621 persons in 
tho number of emigrants to other 
Provinces of India, Bombay ^s made 
by far tho. largest contribution. The 
number of emigrants to Bombay 
advanced from 6,870 to 11,693 (70 per 
cent.) during tho last decade. This is 
evidently due to tbo importance of 
Bombay as the chief centre of trade and 
manufacture in tho country. A 
considerable number of traders, especially 
Hindus of this Province, have established 
their shops at Bombay which they have 
made their homo and where they reside with their families. Higher rates of 
wages prevailing in tho Bombay markets, especially in Bombay factorfes, also 
attract an increasing number of labourers from this Province. A Fathan is an 
object of terror to the average villager in Bombay. He is generally in the ^ay 
of a tatokar (money-lender), and does most of his unpleasant work for mm. 


Province. 

1031. 

1911, 

Difference. 

Total Provinces 

57,621 

51.000 

4-6.621 

1. Ajmer Morwara 

641 

106 

4^583 

2. Audamans A Mioobar... 

477 

450 

+ 18 

3. Assam ... 

318 

219 

+ 99 

4. Baluchistan 

4,953 

4.080 

+ 873 

5. Bengal ... 

1,016 

1,217 

—203 

6. Bihar and Orissa ... 

389 


+ 889 

7. Bomtay... ... 1 

11.693 

6,870 

+ 4.823 

8 Burma ... 

1.037 

748 

+ 814 

9. Central Provinces and 
Berar 

606 

I 

618 

-12 

10. Delhi ... 

616 

»aa 

+ 616 

11. Mndrai 

146 

79 

+ 67 

12. Punjab 

19. UniM Provinces ... 

83,888 

34,718 

-875 

^ 1*873 

1,896 

-24 

Total states 

10,021 

14.476 

-4.455 
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Armed with a big stick he coUeobhis dues or guards his property, rery often 
a dbpated field, in which owe there is a very good chance of blows This sort 
of work, ohaukadari and bill-colleotiag. is generally entrusted by well-to-do 
people who can afford to pay well for it, to Patbans. But perhaps the chief 
oause of the increase in emigration is to be found in the large number of 
recruits this Province furnished during the War, who were serving in different 

f »rts of the country at the time of the Census. The adjoining Pi-ovinoe of the 
unjab naturally accounts for half the emigration and it lias decreased by 2 
per ^nt. during the last decade winch may be ascribed partly to tlie separation 
of the two Provinces, resulting in the gradual reduction of the mutual business 
intercourse of the iuhhhitauts of the districts oii either side of the boundary. 
The increase in the number of emigrants to Bombay is counterbalanced by the 
decrease in the volume of emigration to the Indian States. Of the total 
decrease of 4,466 emigrants to the Stales, the neighbouring State of Kashmir 
accounts for no less than 3,750 which is no matter for suri>rise. Military 
operations and the construction of Government works in tbo Province at the 
time of tho Census created a very heavy demand for unskilled labour, which 
naturally reduced the number of those who emigrated to the llappy Valley in 
search of employment. 

102. The statement in the margin gives an idea of tbo emigration that 

has taken place during tho last 
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decade fi’om each district to 
contiguous'as well os to non- 
contiguous parts of other Pro- 
vinces. Of the total emigration 
from the Province more than 
41 por cent, is coulined to tho 
contiguous parts of other Pro- 
vincj's, and is mostly of tbo 
casual type. To the emigration 
to the contiguous parts of other 
Provinces liuzara makes by far 
tlie largest contribution (55 por 
cent.) and Banuu tho smallest 
(2 por cent.). On tho other 
of emigrants (64 per cent.) enumerated in non- 
provinoes belong to Peshawar. Emigration to non- 
provinces is usually of the temporary and semi- 
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band the largest number 
contiguous parts of other 
contiguous parts of other 
peimanent type. 

The figures in the margin compare the emigration statistics of each 

district of the Province at the last two 
Censuses. The total emigration from 
the Province has advanced by 18 per 
cent. Of all the districts of the Pro- 
vince Kohat has shown the largest 
increase in emigration, the number of 
emigrants from this district has more 
than doubled itself during the last 
decade. Kobat is the district which 
showed tho largest dccrcasu in X3opu- 
lation during the last ten years A 
large number of inhabitants of this 
district, especially Khattaks of Teri, 
enlisted in the army during the War, 
but perhaps the most potent cause of 
the increase in emigration is to be 
found in the severe drought, from which 
the district suffered at the lime of the present Census. It drove from their 
homes large numbers of people, who depend entirely upon timely rains for 
their livelihood, to find employment elsewhere. Next to Kobat, Bannu show* 
the largest increase in the strength of emigrants and for umilar reaione. 
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Durine the War Bannu furnished a large quota of recruits, mostly Marwats 
of the liakki Tahsil. Thesoaroity of f^ and drinking water TOmpelM a 
considerable number of residents of this district to emigrate. ^ Of the dutncts 
of the Province, Kohat and flaaara furnished thelargestprojiortion of emigrants 
andBannu the smallest, so far as the population of individual distnols 
is concerned. 

INTRA-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION. 


Higrstion by 
tflstrlets and 
trsns'border 
tracts. 


103. The bulk of the movement of population being confined to the dis- 
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that in the trans-border tract of the Province, enumeration was confined 
to the British posts and military areas ; the figures of population for 
the rest of this tract are merely an estimate. Very little is known regarding 
the internal conditions of this territory and it is not known how' many immi- 
grants from the districts were present in it outside the posts on the Census day, 
It may, however, be safely asserted that the number of such immigrants must 
be considerable. One of the causes of the decrease of population in Bannu at 
the present Census was that, owing to the scarcity of fodder and drinking 
water in the unirrigated tracts occupied by Wazirs, largo numbers of them 
had emigrated to tribal tract fur grazing of cattle. Similar reasons might liavo 
led to the emigration of considerable number of tribes, long settled within 
British districts, to their tribal homes across the front ie)*/ but there arc no 
statistics available to judge the extent to which the population of the trans- 
border tract was augmented temporarily by this emigration from the British 
districts. 


It need hardly be pointed out that the bulk of the migration within the 
Province is of tho casual type, only a small proportion of it being of the 
temporary and semi-permanent kind. 

Tho district which has gained most by migration within the Province is 
Peshawar, where tho immigrants exceeded emigrants by 21,822. Tlie increase 
is entirely due to 26,378 immigrants from the trans-border tracts being enumerat- 
ed in the district which contributed only 2,801 persons to tbe immigrants in 
the posts across tbe border, the number of emigrants from Peshawar to the rest 
of the trans-frontier tract being not known. If we take the districts only, 
the number of Peshawaris found in other districts of the Province exceeded the 
number of immigrants from other districts enumerated in Peshawar by 762. 


By far the most important contribution to the inter- Provincial immigra- 
tion is made by the trans-border tract, in the case of almost evey district 
except Dera Ismail Eban which was practically closed to trans-border 
immigration at the time the Census was taken, on aooount of the military 
operations going on in Waziristan. The excess of immigrants over emigrants 
in Kohat is due, as in the case of Peshawar, to trans-border immigration. Bannu 
showed an improvement of immigration from all districts, especially Kohat 
which was responsible for 1,630 immigrants as gainst 1,486 in 1911. 
Bannu adjoins Kohat and a large part of the migration between the two 
diltriots most be of the casual type. The iacreaee in the number of emigranti 
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from Eohat enumerated in Bannu ie due to the fact that owing to a Nrere 
drought in the Teri TahsU of Kohat, large numbers of Ehattaks mOTed 
temporariljr to the adjoining tracts of Bannu at the time of the Census. The 
improrement in the volume of immigration in Dera Ismail Khan from the 
other districts of the Province mav be attributed to the concentration of troops 
in the district as well as to a number of large works in progress in the district 
in consequence of the military operations going on in Waziristan on the Tank 
border. Considerable number of sepoys and followers from other districts 
were included in the military units stationed in Dera Ismail Khan, and 
labourers from other districts were also attracted to it where plenty of 
remunerative labour could be had at the time of the reoent Census. Hasara 
is the only district which has lost considerably by inter-Provincial migration. 

This is due to a large number of Hazara people serving the Government as 
sepoys and followers in other districts as well as in trans-border territory. 

Besides, Hazara is for the most part a hilly tract, a sanitorium where the Local 
Government resorts in summer, when immigrants crowd into the district both 
for business and pleasure. At the Census time oomparativciy few people have 
occasion to visit Hazara. 

104. I have already said that the trans-border tract plays by far the lmmi*rstion 
most important part in the inter-Provincial migration. It is not only contiguous border”®"* 
to all the districts of the Province, but large numbers of its people are territory, 
dependent for their livelihood on. the remunerative labour available to them 
in British territory. The immigrants from the west are either Afghans or 
residents of the Independent tract lying between Afghanistan and British 
territory. From their respective positions, the latter are naturally'^more 
numerous thau the former. It is a curious coincidence that both these streams 
of immigration have suffered a set-back equally and simultaneously, the 
disturbed condition of the border and influenza ravages being the common cause 
in the caso of both. 

The total number of residents of the trans-border tract enumerated in 
a - ■ ■ — r- the districts was 3Sib09 as against 

fr«mirun$‘ 64,434 in 1911. Tlio figures in the 
trad. margin compare the statistics of 

immigration from this tract at the two 

lOTi. last Censuses. The decrease of 15,836 

— (29 per cent.) is distributed, though not 

equally, over all the districts ; the most 
xsisM important variations took place in the 
S'infl Kohat whore the figure dropped 

6,507 and Dera Ismail Khan (4,202) 

sswT ® single soul from the adjoin- 

* ing tribal tract was enumerated. The 
decrease in Peshawar (4,015) wag a 
little less than the corresponding figure for Dera Ismail Khan. The 
deterioration in Hazara (970) was a little less than 1,000 and that in Bannu 
(1.061) just over that figure. I have already said that the Wazirs and Mahsuds 
who dominate the borders of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, wore at open war 
with the Government and this explains why there was so much deterioration in 
the immigration to these districts from the tribal areas adj duing tlicm. The 
main cause of the remarkable decline in the volume of immigration in Kohat, 
from the trans-border tract, is to be found in the fact that, on account of the 
drougtit from which the district was suffering at the time of the Census, both tho 
quality and quantity of the pasture available in the district for trans-border 
graziers, were unusually poor, but the tribal restlessness vras also, to a certain 
extent, responsible for it. The tribes living on (he borders of other districts wore 
all more or less out for mischief, which affected considerably (he number of those 
among them who earne<l their livelihood in British territory. These immigrants 
from tribal territory are mostly graziers, who migrate annually to the plains in 
the cold weather when their homes in hills are covered with snow. A consider- 
able proportion are labourers and carriers, who bring down wood from the hills 
and angago in transport trade. In the majority of oases, they are acoompanied. 
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CBmn m-BIBTE'PUOB. 


Immigration 
from the 
west 


by tbeir wives and ohildren, there being 70 females to every 100 males anong 
the transfrontier people enumerated in British territory at the present Census 
The highest proportion of females was found in Peshawar where the proportion 
of women to every 100 men was 79 among the trans-border immigrants, the cor- 
responding figure for the Musalnians of the Province being 87 and for those of 
Peshawar 86. The bulk of this immigration is seasonal, but a fair proportion ia 
also of the casual type. 

106. I have divided the immigration from the west into two main divisions— 
inter- Provincial immigration from the tribal territory and the extra-PrOvincial one 
from Afghanistan. They have been discussed separately but before concluding 
the subject it might be as well to treat them both as one whole and oousider the 
variations in their combined figures since 1881. This is all the more necessary 
as these immigrants are indistinguishable from one another. They are descended 
from the same slock, the words “Pathan” and “Afghan ’’being synonyms used to 
designate the same people. They immigrate to the British territory during the 
same season and practically for the same reasons. W bile in the districts of the Pro- 
vince, they do the same kind of 
work. The statistics in the mar- 
gin show the total number of im- 
migrants from Afghanistan and 
tribal territory, enumerated in 
the districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province at the last five 
Censuses. It will be noticed that 
the marked decline in the volume 
of immigration from the west, 
which characterises the statistics 
of birth-place for the present 
Census, had made its appearance in the Census figures 20 years back at the time the 
1901 Census was taken. The value of the figures for the first two Censuses is dis- 
counted by the fact that, previous to 1901, large areas to the east of the river Indus 
were included in the districts of Bannu and Bera Ismail Khan, which were sub- 
sequently excluded from them when the North-West Frontier Province came 
into existence. It is now impossible to estimate the effect on the immigration 
figures of these two districts, of the immigrants from the west enumerated in 
the excluded areas. There is, however, reason to believe that the number of the 
immigrants in the excluded tracts, which now form part of the Mianwali and 
Muzaffargarh districts, was not large. It is no use making an attempt to' 
adjust the figures of the two southern districts for the first two Censuses so as to 
make them correspond with their present limits, but in drawing any conclusions 
from the figures shown in the margin, it is well to bear in mind that the figures 
for the Banuu and Bera Ismail Khan districts for the first two Censuses, would have 
been a little lower than they arc, if their limits in 1881, 1891 bad been the same 
a.s they are now, If the figures of the three northern districts are any indication 
of the general trend of immigration figures in 1901, it may safely be presumed 
that causes other than those arising from the change of boundaries were operat- 
ing, in the case of Bannu and Bera Ismail Khan, to bring about a marked reduc- 
tion in the volume of winter immigration from the nrest. In 1901, a rigorous 
blockade against the Mabsuds was being enforced at the time of the Census and 
this affords an additional explanation of the rather abnormal decrease in the 
figures of the immigration for the two southern districts for that year, as 
compared with other districts of the Province. But for the blockade, the rate of 
decrease in 1 901 in the ease of Bannu and Bera Ismail Khan, would have 
been approximately the same as it was for the other districts. It Is clear from the 
figures printed above that the causes tending to reduce the volume of immigration 
from the west began for the first time to 'make their effect felt daring 
the decade 1891-1901. I have already discussed them in reviewing separately 
the figures for Afghanistan and the trans-border territory. The extension of 
railways, the growth of the indigenous population in the Province, the reduction 
of the scope for further expansion, and the development of resources of Afghan- 
istan, have all more or less tended to restriot the immigration from thei 
west and, with the lapse of time, their force has increased. It is no wonder 




District. 

1681. 

1891. 

1001. 

1911. 

1921. 

Hazara 

7,281 

7,260 

6.087 

4,418 

8,854 

Pciliawar 

86,802 

6(3.080 


45,366 

30,886 

Kobht 

18.405 1 

19,653 

20.887 

14.025 

6,679 

Patiiiii 

11,416 

11,781 

7,678 

7.4S6 

3.808 

Dora Ismail Khau 

b8.954 

28.843 

26,876* 

25.35S 

1 16,670 

Total Diitricta ... 

10l,8i’8 

128,625 

116,906 

06.697 

60,607 


• luchidci pcrtoua ehowu iii f'unjab Census fiepurt, 1001, ai 
b.;rn iu Fcreia. 



UIGBAnOX BETWXEH DISTRICTS. 


tbat the rate o( decrease ia a deoade should he more rapid than in the one 
preceding it. The rate of decrease during 1891-1901, as disclosed by the 1901 
Census, was only 6 per cent which rose to 17 per cent daring the following deoen- 
nium and to 37 percent, during the last decade. At least half the decrease dis- 
covered at the present Census may be attributed to the factors which have been 
operating and gaining in force with the lapse of time since the decade 1891-1901, 
the balance of the deficiency is evidently due to the disturbed condition of the • 
border as well as to the ravages of influenza. 
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1921 

8,219 

7,006 

-4.387 

1911 

478 

3.088 

-2.610 

Feahawar 

...[ 

19il 

1011 

8,010 

2,281 

8,771 

2.798 

-762 

•»-4b8 

kohat 

A 

1921 

7,190 

8,260 

-1,004 

1911 

l.O'iO 

2,262 

4.883 

-810 

Bannu 

A 

1921 

7,082 

•f 3,540 

1911 

8.250 

2.080 

4 3;0 

P. I. Khan 

A 

1021 

1011 

6.628 

8,412 

2,974 

1,8D9 

■¥ 2,b64 
+ 2.103 


106. The discussion of the statistics relating to migration within the 

Province is rather misleading in view 
of the fact tbat the figures of emigration 
to the trans-border tract outside the 
posts from the rest of the Province are 
not forthcoming. It will not bo 
without interest to discuss the move- 
ments of population within the 
administered districts of the Province. 
'Iho figures in the margin show how 
the districts were affected by this 
migration at the last two Censuses. Tho 
two southern districts of the Province, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khnn, gain at 
the expense of tho three northern ones. 
Hazara was the greatest loser, the 
number of Hazara-born people found in other districts was 7,606 which is 
due to tho fact that a large number of its people earn their livelihood outside 
the district. In 1911 only 3,088 emigrants from Hazara were enumerated 
in other districts and tho number has more than doubled itself during the 
decade. The reason is to be found in tho great impetus the recruitment in 
Hazara, both for the army and allied services, received during the War. . 
A largo number of tho recruits w'ero found in other districts on account of 
the military concentration tbat was going on in the trans-Indus distriots of 
the Province at the time of the present Census. The greatest gain has taken 
place in Banna which, as noted above, is duo to tho migration of a largo 
number of people from Kohat to Bannu on account of f ami no in Tcri. Tho 
only other district which has gained by intcr-distriot migration is Bora Ismail 
Kbad and its causes have already been explained in paragraph 103 above. Tho 
first thing that strikes one, in connection with the figures given on the margin, 
is the extraordinary, increase in migration that has taken place during tho 
decade, in the case of every district. Tho expansion of trade, tho spread of 
education, the extension of railways and tho improvement of other means 
of communications, and the development of a spirit of enterprise among tho 
people under the mgis of Pax Brilannica have all had their share in establish- 
ing a much freer intercourse between the residents of different districts. 
Matrimonial alliances between people of different distriots are now more 
commou than they used to be, and the courtesy of paying visits on occasions 
of joy and sorrow is coming more and more into fashion. Travelling for 
enjoyment or reoreation has gained in vogue and March is the best month 
for ideasure-trips. 
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CHAPTIR HI— BIRTH-PLACE. 


Stni 8 n>lA.ltT Tblb L — Immigration {actual figureo). 


B0>« I* (OOl OMITTID.) 


Dlatrkt and natonl 
dWUlon whertf 

Littfioi or natural 
division. 

Othsr diitricii 
of Provincs. 

Trans^froniitr 
artatf Protincs 

Confiffuoui 
parti of othsr 
prosineti^ ste. 

Non eoutipuoui 
parts of 
othsr provinesst 
ole. 

Outsids Jiidfa# 

eDumerated. 

1 

H 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

li 

] 

1 


I 

i 


1 

1 


d 

1 

1 

i 

1 

" 1 

t 

8 

4 

n 

n 

D 

8 

9 

m 

11 

@ 

D 

m 


m 

17 

m 

19 

Total DiBtriots 

W-W.I'.P- 

20»878 

Xlpl46 

9»733 


••a 


386 

227 

169 

283 

191 

92 

618 

480 

138 

363 

260 

103 

Hazara i.t 

6.041 

8.167 

>,874 

32 

19 

13 

84 

20 

14 

60 

80 

20 

64 

48 

16 

2 

I 

1 

TranB-IndUl Bis- 
triota 

1^,729 

7,906 1 

6,824 

76 

64 

22 

362 

207 

146 

148 

98 

60 

634 

496 

139 

361 

249 

102 

Fezbawar ..a '»*« 

8pl66 

4.388 

3,778 

80 

63 

27 

254 

142 

112 

68 

42 

16 

879 

300 

79 

137 

l03 

84 

Kobat ..a ••• 

Ip8d9 

1.005 

894 

72 

40 

32 

65 

43 

22 

26 

17 

0 

72 

46 

26 

7 

6 

1 

Bannq m 

2pb9a 

1.210 

1.073 

T9 

52 

27 

33 

22 

11 

20 

13 

7 

43 

29 

13 

1 

1 

at* 

Dera Izmail Khan 

2pl61 

1.159 

1.002 

56 

1 

43 

13 

... 

... 

... 

89 

28 

17 

146 

124 

22 

206 

189 

.07 


<1.1 < ..... « »/> 7 tt<A II to 18 for Total DUUicU North- W«it Prontier ProTinoo. and for Trana-lDdiM DittrioU 

Th«3ain«>lu»i..2to4,forlo.tai.o»,lnol«da nut onl, th. 

,r.notthetuWi of th. fl8ur«. for th6 di^ ^ 

roriMrnrf '*'^he aroa ratorred to u oontlgnoai parti of other provinon ta dittoront in th» oa« of <a«h ^''triet or gronp of diitrlcti dealt 
roncernrt. I no ar«» rareriOT w m o k f oolnuini 14 to 18 rtfor to dlfforont areai in th# «aw of ditforent ontrlM in eolnmn 1. I n 

with, \ . ProrifCi^tTotal^Dintrlat*) tho oontiguoui diitrieU of other provincoi, etc , are tho Rawalpindi, Attork. 

too oaio of North- Weit kronticr PrOf^ In the caio of Haaara tho Rawalpindi and Attook dirtriota, 

Mianwali and pern Ghaa Khan dlitricti of and Hera Ohaai Khan dlrtneta , in the eaaa of Peihawar the 

AlLk“Di«rlcMn th?Maa*of Kohlt the Attock aiid MianwMl diitricf. In tb« care of Banto the Miaowali Dirtrict and in the caM of Para 
jRiDftil Kl^tn tb« MUnwAli aA4 Dtrt Qbazi Kban 4Utrict«« 


Subsidiary Table ll.—Hmigration {actual figure$). 


Enumkbatid nr (oos omittbj)). 


DrETBlCT ABD irATTBAL 
PlYiaiO:! WUXUB BOBB. 

District or natural 
dieision. 

Other districts of 
prooines. 

rraiif/Voa<i#r 

posts, N,' W. F. P, 

Contiguous parts 
of other 
provinces, ste. 

Jfon contiguous 
parts of other 
provtnees. 

1 

1 

a 

i 

TotaL 

1 . 

Females. 

1 

i 

1 


8 

§ 

1 

J 

-1 

i 

" 1 ' 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

S 

m 

9 

10 

11 

18 

16 

14 


16 

Total Distriots, N.-W. 
F. P. ... i.. 

20,878 

11.145 

9,733 

■ 

... 

1 

8 

76 

8 


174 

99 

366 


88 

Qatara ... **• 

6.041 

8,167 

1 8,874 

76 

64 

22 

■ 

4 

1 


90 

61 

80 

98 

18 

Trani Indus Distriots 

14.726 

7,606 

0,824 

32 

19 

13 

79 

72 

f\ 

D 

42 


8l« 

■ 

71 

Fashawar ... 

8,168 

A888 

2,778 

88 

64 

34 

28 

87 

1 

11 

7 

4 

217 


40 

'>bat 

1A96 

1,005 

894 

88 

66 

28 

86 

21 

6 

17 

11 

6 

89 

B 

6 

Banna i.# ... 

8,808 

1,810 

1.078 

48 

87 

16 

18 

11 

1 

6 

2 


20 

15 

5 

Pera lamMl Kban tsi 

8,161 

1,159 

1,008 

29 

17 

12 

13 

18 

... 

16 

16 


49 

84 

16 
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CH4PTEB III.— BIUTH-PI.4CB. 

SuBSiDiABT Tablk IV, — Migration bottoeen the North-Wetf Frontier Province 

and other parts of India. 


Frovinco or State 

Immiff 

Ft 

ranie to Kcrth’ Weet 
ontier Provinve* 

Stniffrania firom 2fnrfh>Wt$t 
Frontier Protinee. 

Fxeeti ( 4 ) or dejtcianejf 
(^) of immigration oW 
amigration* 

IMl. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1021. 

19U.‘ 

Variation 

1921. 

1011. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

... 

118,395 

82,130 

^36,256 

07,642 

65,476 

4 2,166 

+ 60,763 

+ 10,003 

Total Froyinoes 

... 

111,497 

73,415 

+ SS.082 

67,021 

51,000 

+ 0,621 

4 53,876 

+ 22,416 

1. Ajmer Mervrara 

... 

24 

16 


641 

106 

4 685 

-617 

-oo 

a. Andamani Nicobaia... 

... 

... 

11 

-11 

477 

460 

4 18 

-477 

-44$ 

3. Assam 

•• 

505 

110 

4 805 

818 

219 

4 99 

4187 

-100 

4. Raliichietan 


11 

260 

-268 

4,053 

4,080 

4 873 

-4,042 

-8.811 

6. Hongal 


917 

200 

4 708 

1.015 

1,217 

-202 

-08 

-1,008 

6. Vibar and Oriaia .« 


129 

... 

4 120 

889 

... 

4 389 

-260 

... 

7. Bombay 


2,480 

658 

41,991 

11,603 

6.870 

4 4.828 

-9,204 

-6.312 

8. P.nrma ... 


05 

20 

4 66 

1,057 

743 

4 314 

*-062 

-714 

9. Central Pro> ioces and Derar 


60 

86 

-26 

606 

618 

-12 

-646 

-532 

10. Coo'g ... . ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




11. Delhi ... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

616 


4 618 

-616 


11. Madras .m ... 


1,959 

72 

+ 1,837 

146 

70 

4 67 

41,183 

-T 

13 Punjab .m 

’ 

07,624 

67,132 

4 30,402 

83.888 

84,713 

-878 

4 68,786 

+ 81,419 

14. United Proviocei of Ag; a and Oiu 

7.684 

4,028 

+ 2,761 

1,872 

1,896 

-24 

4 6,812 

4 3,027 

Total Statoa 


6,002 

8,411 

-8,609 

10,021 

14,476 

-4,455 

-4,110 

-6,063 

15. BalncLi tan StaUi ... 

- 

... 

... 

... 

63 

20 

448 

-68 

-29 

10. Baroda States ... 

•• 

228 

11 

4 217 

65 

89 

4 20 

4163 

-28 

17. Bengal States 


... 

10 

-10 

11 

58 

-47 

-11 

-48 

18. Bihar and Orijsa States 

- 

... 

... 

... 

40 

... 

440 

-40 


19. Bombay States 


... 

108 

-108 

858 

271 

487 

-868 

-162 

«0, Centiul India Agency 

•• 

... 

01 

-91 

8C7 

791 

-424 

-367 

-700 

21. Central Pi ot luces States 


83 

1 

431 

44 

80 

-88 

-12 

-70 

22 Qaralior State ,.» 

... 


... 

... 

307 

... 

4 307 

-807 


S3. Hydor.bad State ... 


320 

04 

4 235 

218 

864 

-146 

4111 

-270 

24. Kashmir ^tuie ... 


8,000 

4,656 

-1,649 

7,788 

11,488 

-3.750 

-4,732 

-6,833 

25. Madras States — 


25 

2 

4 23 

2 

12 

-10 

423 

-10 

'■^Cochin Sfafe 


17 

... 

417 

... 

1 

-i 

4X7 

-i 

Travancofi State 


8 

2 

46 

2 

n 

-9 

45 

-0 

26. Mysore State 


881 

45 

4 286 

44 

288 

-244 

4287 

-243 

27. PaujabStatiS 


1,208 

1,761 

-553 

414 

6^8 

-Il4 

4 794 

+ 1,202 

28. Kajputana Agency ,,, 


743 

1,402 

-749 

656 

507 

4140 

487 

+ 965 

29. United Provineos States 


... 

141 

-141 

22 

.M 

4 22 

-22 

+ 141 

India UQspeoifled 

... 

006 

211 

4 785 

»«e 

... 

• •• 

4 003 

+ 211 

Fortugueso Settlementa 

-1 

... 

102 

-102 

m 

... 

eaa 

... 

+ 102 


Itt ndi ion to the cm‘g;rai)t« from the Ptovioce thown in thtf tabic %Z pcnoni (II malci nod 1 ftmalt) 
and 09 (54 lualet auj 15 luinalcs) in Lritinb Colui;ie« (Malajre). 


ware e^omcratcd in Ceylon 


Thia table, nuUko Subfidiary Tablei I, II and 111 appended to Chapter 
as BritUh territory. 


Ill, laclidei migtanti to and Iron traai»frontier poete m welt 



















CHAPTER IV. 

BELIGION. 


GENERAL. 


107. Tlio discussioa in this Chapter is based on Ihe statistics furnished 
by Imperial Tables VI and JS.V, in Part II of this Report as wcU as by the four 
Subsidiary Tables placed at the end of the chapter. Imperial Table VI shows the 
distribution of population by religion and Subsidiary Table I gives the same 
information in a more compendious form for each of the past five Censuses. 
Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution by districts of the main religions and 
Subsidiary Table III the variations in the number of Christians at various 
Censuses since 1881. Subsidiary Table IV exhibits the religions statistics of 
urban and rural population. No figures are available to show the distribution 
of population by religion in 1881 and 1891 in the districts of the Province as 
now constituted, their boundaries having been changed in 1901 at the time they 
were constituted into a separate Province. The figures given in columns 6, 6 
and 8 to 10 of Subsidiary Table I have been obtained* by assuming that the 
projrartion of the adherents of each religion to the total poj)ulation was the same 
in tne present districts as it was in the old districts. 

108. There has been no alteration in the significance of the terms 
denoting the various religions professed by the people of this Province. Every 
person was free to return himself as the follower of any religion he liked. 

In the General Schedule prescribed by the Government of India, 
column 4 was prescribed for religion and in it was to be entered “ the religion 
which each person returns, as Hindu, Musalraan, Sikh, Jain, Christian, Pnrsi. 
In the case of Christians the sect also should be entered below the religion. 

A discretion was given to Local Governments to determine whether information 
regarding the sect of religion (other than Christian sects) should be collected in 
any province. My predecessor, in consultation with the Census Commissioner 
for India, decided that sects should be returned only in the case of Christians 
and Musalmons. • Column 4 of tho General Sohodulc was divided into 
column 4 (a) and column 4 (6), tho former for the religion which each person 
returned (as Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, Jain, Arya, Brahmo, Christian, Parsi), 
and the latter for sect only in the case of Musalmans and Christians. Instruo' 
tions were issued accordingly and tho Supervisors and Enumerators were told 
distinctly that the oolumn 4 (6) (sect of religion) was to bo filled up for 
Musalmans and Christians only ana that Brahmos, Aryas, Jains and Sikhs were 
to be treated as separate religions like Hiadu§. In tho Punjab, the column 4(6) 
was to bo filled for Hindus as well. On the eve of tho Census, xolalions 
between the Hindus and Sikhs of the Peshawar City were much strained over a 
dispute about a local temple. Three or four days before the commencement of 
the preliminary enumeratiou the Secretary of tho Peshawar Hindu Sabha wrote 
to my predecessor, who was then Deputy Secretary to tho Local Government, 
to ask that oolumn 4 (d) should be filled up for Hindus and Sikhs. Ho replied 
after consulting me tlmt it was too late to make the proposed alteration but a 
note regarding the representation of the Hindu Sabha might be incorporated in 
the Ccnsin Report. This did not satisfy tho Peshawar Hindu Sabha and they 
waited in a deputatioo. including some Sikhs, who fonsidered Sikhism to be a 
sect of Hinduism, upon tho Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, to urge tho 
necessity of oolumn 4 (i) being thrown open to all religions returned in the 
Province. The deputation represented that there was very considerable feeling 
on the subject in the City and threw out a bint that in case their request 
was not acceded to, many Hindus might deoline to fill in the return at all. Tho 
Deputy Commissioner urged with all the strength at his command, that the 
change proposed by the Hindu Sabha, Peshawar, should bo made. Tho 
representatives of the Siri Guru Singh Sabha, Peshawar, protested against tho 
action proposed by the Deputy Commissioner, but the Local Government 
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decided that the request of the Peshawar Iliadu Sabha was reasonable and I 
issued a telegram on 21st February 1021 (11 days after the prelim ina ry 
enumeration bad commenced in rui'al areas) to all Deputy Commissioners and 
Folitioal Agents to ask that the sects of all religions might be recorded. 
Instruotions on the subject of sect were evidently issued too late, with the result 
that return of sect is most incomplete and unreliable, except in the ease of 
Christians and Musalmans. The information gathered lias, however, been 
tabulated in Subsidiary Table V which is not among those prescribed by tbo 
Census Commissioner. I have explained at length. the details of the Hindu- 
Sikh controversy on the question of sect, as I shall llave oocasion to refer to it 
later on, when I come to discuss the statistics of the§e two Indian religious. 

The question of the control of the Sikh temples assumed a very aouto 
form in the Punjab, and the reverberations of the controversy, which it evoked 
between the Hindus and Sikhs of that province, reached this Province, where 
in the Peshawar City relations between these two communities were already 
embittered for various reasons. The dispute about a temple resulted in an 
explosion of religious animosity which led to affi-ays between the rival claimants. 

At the time of the Census feelings between the Hindus and Sikhs, 
especially in Pesliawar, ran very high on the question of control of Sikh temples 
and the old question whether Sikhs were Hindus came into prominence. Some 
Sikhs in the Peshawar City actually returned themselves as Hindus in column 4 
(a) and Sikh in column 4 (6) and I have little doubt that a considerable 
number of persons, who regard tliemselves as Hindus first and Siklis afterwards 
and who returned themselves as Sikhs at the 1911 Census, were recorded as 
Hindus at the present one. 

The eternal question about the exact oonnotation of the term '‘Hindu*’ 
which has yet to find its solutimi, was revived not only in connection with the 
Uindu-Sikh controversy. According to the instructions o£ tho Government of 
India, Aryos were to be shown as a separate religion, like the Sikhs and Jains 
Tho Aryas of tlie Peshawar City insisted that they should be shown as a sect of 
Hinduism, while the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Lahore, the representative 
controlling assembly of the Arya Samajes in the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sindh, Baluchistan and Kashmir made a specific complaint that the 
Aryas of Kulachi, in the Dora Ismail Khan District, were being recorded as 
Hindus against their wishes. The Aryas, on the whole, preferred to he classed 
as a scot of tho Hindus, and their wishes in the matter have been respected. 

109. No questions as to the correct classifications of the returns can 
arise in tho case of Musalmans and Christians. The figures for the various 
Indian religions are not, however, free from doubt. Apart from the question 
whether all these religions or creeds should be iucluded under the general and 
comprehensive term “Hindu”, which has not yet besif settled and probably 
will never be settled, there is the question of tho olasses of indigenous popula- 
tion, who profess no religion, or who have not yet given any definite name to 
the religious beliefs and practiocs prevalent among them. The most important 
of these classes are the Chuhras also called Mehtars and Bbangis, the hereditary 
scavengers of tho country, who have not yet embraced Islam, Chriatianity or 
Sikhism, nor do they call themselves Hindus. In tho column of religion, they 
return themselves Chuhras or Bhangis, terms which have no religious signi- 
ficance and are merely indicative of occupation. High class Hindus regard 
thena as outside tho pale of their own faith, and would not haro socially 
thing to do with them. Following the time-honoured custom, 1 have inclund 
among Hindus 3,009 Bhangis and Chuhras, who did not profess any recognised 
religion. 

110, The external characteristics of the several religious except 
Christianitv’iu the Punjab and this Province which formed part of the Punjab 
before 1901, are thus described by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson in paragraph 
198 of the Census Report of 1881 : — 

Briefly, it might perhaps be said that in the Punjab the most marked oharacteristio of 
the Hindu wac thrift, of the Sikh bravery, of the Budhist honeety, and of the Mosalman pride 
Bat there are a few broad praotioal matters of every-day life by which the followere of tho 
several religions may be distinguished, and which it may be convenient to give . here side by 
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side. Tfaey ftrs by no means of nnifersal applioationi bat ara ganeiall/ observed j ^od 
people attach far more iinportance to themi than their often triWal nature would mm to 
warrant. The Hindui Jain and Bndhist believe in their respective ShMatraF, the Sikhs h the 
Granth and the Masalmans in the Qoran. The Hindu, Jain and Sikh pnj generally to 
the east, bat never to the south, the Masalman prays towards Mecca. The first three worship* 
in temples, the last in mosques. The Hindu, Sikh, Jain reverence the levitioal vaste of Brahmins, 
the Buddhists have a popular order of celibate monks, white the Masalman ministrants are 
chosen from among^the congregation. The first venerates the cow, will not kill animals, 
and often abstains from meat. The Sikh is still more fanatical in his reverence for the cow, but 
kills and eats most other animals, the Musalman abhors the ^ig and (he dog, but kills and 
eats most other animals : the Budbist and Jain scrupulously res^t all animal life, all alike 
look on carrion, on all vermin 6ach*^as lizards, turtles and crocodiles, and on jackals and foxes, 
as utterly impure. These are eateiaby vagrant and outcaste tribes. The Sikh abstains from 
tobacoo, but substitutes spirits and narcotics ; the Hindu may indulge in all ; to the Musal— 
mans spirits only are forbidden. The Hindus and Jains shave their heads, with the exception 
of a scalp-look ; the Sikh allows the hair of his bead and face to grow uncut and untrlmmed ; 
the Musalman never shaves his head, but always the lower edge of his^ moustache ; he often 
shaves his head, and when he does so leaves the moustache. The male Hindu or Jain wears a loin 
cloth tucked up between the legs, the Sikh short drawers reaching to the knee only, the 
Musalmans long drawers, ora loin cloth worn like a kilt. The Hindu, Jain or Sikh woman 
wears a petticoat, the Musalman woman drawers. The Hindu^a and Budhist^a special colour 
are red and saffron and the former abominates indigo blue ; the Sikh wears blue or white, and 
detests saffron, the Musalman^s colour is indigo-blut or green, and he will not wear red. The 
Musalman and Budhist alone wear cap, in the fliadu portions of the Province; while on tho 
frontier tho skull cap is still the sign of, and was till lately the only head* dress permitted to, 
a Hindu. The Hindu or Jain may cook in, but noteat out of, an earthen vessel whioh has 
already been used for that purpose, his earthen vessels may be ornamented with stripes, and 
his metal ones will be of brass or bell-metal. A Masalman may use an earthen vessel over 
and over again to eat from, but it must not be striped and his metal vessels will be of copper; 
the Sikh follows the Hindu in the main, but is less particular than he. The Hindu and Sikh 
observe daily ablutious ; the Musalman and fiudhist do not bathe of necessity. The Hindu, 
Jain and Sikh marry by circumambulation of the sacred fire (jphera) ; the Musalmans by 
consent of the parties formally asked and given before witnesses (niiah). The Musalman 
practises circumcision, while tne Sikh has a baptism of initiation and a ceremony of com- 
munion. Finally tho Hindu, Jain and Sikh burn, the Musalman buries, and the Budhist burns, 
buries, or exposes, his dead. The customs regulating eating, drinking and smoking togethelf 
depend more upon caste than upon religion. But while, subject to caste rules, a Musalman 
will eat and drink without scruple from the hands of a Hindu, no Hindu will take either food 
or water from a Musalman. The Hindus will often refuse to eat while standing on the same 
carpet with Musalmans. Neither will use tho other's pipe-stem. 


This was written about forty years ago, but tho description given in it of 
the various communities still holds good in the main. The educated Musal* 
man has, however, begun since to shave bis beard and tho Sikh has already, to 
a large extent, discarded the Hindu marriage ceremony, and substituted for 
it his own Ai^and ceremony of marriage, which has since been validated by a 
special act of the Legislature, called “ Ahand Marriage Act,” and of which the 
essential part is tho pheras (circumambulation) on part of both tho bride* 
groom and tho bride, round the Granth Sahib’ (Sikh iaored scriptures). 


111. Tho religious distrib ution of the p eopl e 
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distriota. Islam is 
the dominant religion 
every where in the 
Province. In tho 
districts, Musalmans 
constitute a little l^ss 
than 92 per cent, of 
the total population, 
Hindus over 6 per 
cent.,' Sikhs a little 
over 1 per cent, and 
Christians about ‘6 
per cent., tho number 
of others (20 Parsis 
and 3 Jains) found 
only in Peshawar 
being negligible. 


Local 

distribution 



Htualmans. 
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Christians. 
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The Mo^alman dement is strongest in hazara (96 per cent.) and weakest in 
Dcra Ismail Khan ( 84 per cent.) ‘ 

Peshawar and Ephat bare almost the same proportion of Musalmans 
‘(92 per cent.) and Bannu occupies an intermedinto position in this respect 
between Dera Ismail Eban and Hazara (89 per cent.) 


The Hindus, nn the other hand, are strongest 
where they amount 
to 15 per cent, and 
weakest in Hazara where 
they are only 4 per cent, 
of the whole. Next to 
Dera Ismail E h a n, 

Bannu is inhabited by 
the largest proportion of 
Hindus (10 per cent.), 
and'in both Kohat and 
Peshawar their number 
is about 6 per cent, of 
the whole population. 
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Statemnt thoving th« ditlribulion of religiotu per 100, 


The proportion of Sikhs 
to every 100 persons 
is a little less than 
2 in Peshawar, over 1 
in Eohat and Bannu and 
under one in Hazara and 
Dera Ismail Ehan. 

Christians, whose 
Numerical strength is 6 
per milU in the total 
population, are found in 
largest numbers in Pesha* 
war where about two* 
thirds of their total popu* 
lation were enumerated. 

The diagram in the 
margin shows, in a more 
convenient form, the 
relative strength of the 
main religions in each 
district. 

11 2. The proportional strength of each religion in the districts, at the 
last two Censuses, is given in the 
margin, with rate of variation per cent. 

The general development of the 
resources of the Province should have 
resulted in a substantial increase in 
population, but the ravages of influenza, 
malaria, and other epidemics have had 
a ^aarked effect on the growth of the 
people. The adverse circumstances 
have, however, affected, in varying 
degrees, the follfiwers of each religion. 

The growth or decline of the different religions has, by no means, been uniform. 
While the number of Christians has advanced by 61 per cent, and that of 
Hindus by 26, the improvement in the number of Musalmans has been only 
1 per cent, and Sikhs have actually declined by 8 per cent. The special causes 
for the variation in the ease of each religion are discassjd in the following 
pum graphs. 
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MU8ALMAKS. 



1. .U’ 

local distribution of Mnsal- ^ 
mans in the flro districts of the . 
ProTiuce.^ The largest 
number of Musalmans are 
found in Peshawar (40 per 
cent.) and the lowest in Kohat 
(9 per cent) . Hozara accounts 
for 29 per oent. of the total 
Musalman population. The 
number of Musalmans in 
Baunu and Dcra Ismail Khan 
is practically the same and 
each of thorn contributes 
about 11 persons to every lOO 
Musalmans of the Province. 


The statement in the 
margin shows the growth of 
the Musalman population in 
the administered territory of 
the Province, during the last 
forty years. There has been 
a steady improvement, though 
at varying rates, in me 
number of Musalmans in tho 
Province during the past four 
decades, and for every 100 
Musalmans in 1881, thcro are 
DOW 142 followers of Islam in tlio districts. The rate of increase, which was 

18 during the first decade, fell to 10 
during the next one, and to 8 in tho 
decennium 1901—1911. It suddenly 
dropped to 1 per cent, during the last 
decade. The progressive decline in the 
rate of growth during tho firat 3 decades 
may be easily accounted for. The 
high rate of increase during the first 
decade could not be expected to be 
maintained long. It was due to 
I ^influx of a largo number 

)f people from the west as well as from the east to settle in a fertile province, 
ivhere the resources were yet undeveloped, and where tho establishment of a 
fivilizcd Government ensured perfect security of life and property. This could 
lot last long as the Province is a small one and the people are mainly dependent 
ipon agriculture for support. Jjand was being gradually taken up and the 
icope for further extension resirioted. Tho construction of Governrnent Canals 
rom time to time, no doubt, greatly improved the agricultural resources of 
ihe Province, but the operation of the law of diminishing returns, was bound 
;o be felt sooner or later. Trade and Government service, as w'cll as Government 
vorks, found avenues of employment for an ever-increasing number of people. 
Dhe political and military importance of the Frovinpc, coupled with the not 
nfrequent military expeditions and operations, helped to widen still further 
he field of employment in the Province. The growth of all these sources of 
ncome could only for a limited period keep pace with the natural growth of a 
drile population like the Musalmans settled in a healthy and, on tho whole, 
ertile province. These are the causes which explain the continuous decline in 
he rate of growth of Musalman population of the Province, the abnormal 
leoline in the rate during the last decade being, as already explained, due to 
he ravages of infiuenzs, malaria and other epidemics from which tho Province 
tad hitherto enjoyed comparative immunity. 
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Variation* in 114. It will not be without interest to consider the rariations in tb® 

o”fiiwafman’* preponderance of the Musalman population at the various Ceususes since 1881. 
population- Ja 1831 Musalmans constituted 92' 1 per cent, of the total population and in 
1891, the percentage rose to 92'3. It fell to 92 2 at the 1901 Census and rose 
again to 92*8 ten years ago. At the present Census, the preponderance of the 
dominant community dropped to 91*6 which is the lowest on record. Tho 
sudden drop in the numerioal superiority of the dominant community may. he 
traced to the extraordinary rise in the number of the Hindu population. The 
proportion of Hindus to every 100 persons in population rose from 6 6 to 6‘7 
during the decade. This means a gain of 1'2 for the Hindus and it represents 
exactly the decline which the Musalman preponderance has suffered during 
the last ten years. The reason is not to be sought for in the relative fecundity 
of the two communities, as the procreative powers of the Musalmana is 
admittedly greater than that of their Hindu brethren. The disadvantages of 
the Hindus in tho matter of propagation are well known. Tho disallowance of 
jwidOTf marriage and the custom of early marriage tend to cheek the growth 
of the Hindu population. Their sedentary habits and inferior lioalth and 
physique are also, to a great extent responsible for the comparatively less 
productive powers of the Hindus. Their ocoupations, trade and Governmmit 
service, are by no means conducive to the improvement of their health or 
virility. Tho phenomenal improvement in the number of the Hindus is almost, 
entirely due to the vast increase in the number of Hindu immigrants. Most of 
these immigrants were either soldiers or followers who came to the Province ia 
Gonnootion with the military ooncoutration that was going on at the time of tho 
present Census. The fall in the numerical- superiority of the Musalmans is, 
therefore, of a temporary nature. Their growth was, no doubt, adversely 
affected by the extraordinary mortality caused by influenza and other diseases 
during the Inst ten years, but it was not confined to the dominant community ; 
others suffered equally if not more. The recuperative power of the Musalmans 
due to their sajierior physique and fecundity will, in the absence of any 
extraordinarily adverse circumstances, enable them, by the next Census, to 
regain their old preponderance if not actually improve it. 
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1901—1911 was 2 


per cent, more than in the one preceding it. Abnormal conditions of health, duo 
to tho prevalence of influenza and unusual severity of malaria, in the last 
decade, affected adversely the rate of growth in all districts. In Hazara it fell 
from 7 to 8 per cent, and in the trans-Indus districts from 9 to under 1 
per cent. Tho inoreaso of 4 per cent, in Peshawar was almost neutralized by a 
substantial decrease in other trans-Indus districts where it varied from 6 per 
cent, in Kohat to 3 per cent, in Bannu and Hera Ismafi Khan.* The Musalmans 
of the Province are, for tho most part, agriculturists and the total increase of 
population among the followers of the Prophet in different districts, during the 
fast forty years, has been what might have been expected from a oonsideradon of 
the agricultural and climatic conditions of the different parts of the administered 
territory. Tho growth has been greatest in Hazara (68 per cent.) which in point 
of health conditions and rainfall is easily the first district in theiProvince. Next 
to Hazara comes Peshawar where there are 149 Musalmaui to every 100 that 
lived in the district in 1881. Peshawar has not only the largest proportion of 
cultivated area, but it is by far the best irrigated tract in the Proviucq. In point 
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of growth of population among the Musalmans. Bannu is the third dl^triot in 
the ProTince. A large portion of the Bannn Tahail is extremely fertile with an 
abundant supply of oanal water, but a portion of it is unirrigated and depend- 
ent upon rain, and the same is the case with praotioall^ the whole of the 
Marwat tahsil, whioh is, for the most part, avast sandy plain. The agrioultural 
and elimatio conditions of Dera Ismau Khan are the worst in the Province and 
they have evidently affected the rato of growth of the Musalman population in 
this district daring the past four decades. The climate of Kohat is not bad ; it is 
bracing in winter and fiercely hot in summer, but the agricultural conditions 
in the district, as a whole, are by no menus good. The percentage of its cultiv- 
able and cultivated area to the total area is the smallest in the Province, and 
its irrigated area about the smallest. In an ordinary year, the district, where 
agriculture is almost entirely dependent upon rain, produces enough to feed 
its rural, but not its total population. * At the* time of the present 
Census Kohat was suffering from a severe drought. Uiuler the circumstances 
it is hardly surprising that during the last forty years, the expansion of its 
Musalman population, which is for the most part aopendeut upon agriculture, 
should be the lowest in the Province. 

116. In discussing the distribution of Musalman jmpnintion, the 
smallest unit that has hitherto been considered, is the district. Conditions may, 
however be widely different in different parts of one and the same district and, 
in order to consider the question adequately, areas smaller than districts will 
have to be taken into account. The causes of variation in the districts too, will 
bo clearest, if the figures for the individual tnhsils, of whioh the districts are 


made up, are coQsideml separately. The statement in the margin shows the 
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unaltered during the decade, although its total population has declined, during the 
same period, by no less than 22 per cent. Phuira is a small hill state of Hazara, 
wbii!h has a \)oov soil and contains very little irrigation. The administration 
of Phuira as well as of Amb is of a somewhat primitive character and the 
cultivators have no fixity of tenure. The j)Overty of the tract may bo imagined 
from the fact, that the annual income of its Chief was estimated at tlie last 
settlement to be not more than Us. 4,000 or Rfi. 6,000 It is no wonderi that 
the means of livelihood in the state are not sufficient to support its scanty 
population and, on account of the drought from which Phuira suffered at the 
time of the Census, large numheri^.of ife people left the state to earn their 
living elsewhere, especially in the adjoining state of Amb where the agriculfural 
conditions are more favourable and where the population advanced by 7 per ceat.^ 
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PoBliawar. 


Xohat. 


Bannii. 


which is f ho "highest rale of increase in the district, the rafe of growth in 
the tahsils varies from 2 in Mansehra to 6 per cent, in Abbottabad. 

The largest proportion of Musalmans to every 1,000 in population m 
Peshawar is found in Charsadda, where it improved from 977 in 1911 to 982 
in 1921, although the total Musalman residents of the tahsil advanced by only 
4 pCr cent. The largest increase of Musalmans (12 per cent.) was recortied in 
Mardan, where the construction and opening of the Upper Swat Canal during 
the last decade improved considerably the resources of the tahsil. Por every 
100 Muslims in 1911 there were 106 in 1921 in Nowshera, but their 
proportion to every 1,000 in population declined from 908 to 888 during this 
period. This is due to a large increase in the number of the Hindus and 
Christians in the Cantonment population of the tahsil. The Musalmans of 
Swahi increased by 4 _ per cent^ and their proportion to every 1,000 in 
population expanded from 970 to 974 during the last ten years. Peshawar is 
the only tahsil in the district, where the Musalmans have actually dwindled 
■ hy 3 per cent, during the decado, and their proportion to every 1,000 in 
population fell from 89 1 to 868. This is due to the comparatively greater havoc 
that influenza and other epidemics have wrought in the tahsil as well as to a 
great decline in the volume of immigration from the west which always added 
considerably to the number of Musalman residents in the Pesbawar tahsil. 
The decrease in the proportion of Muslims to other communities followed the 
decline in their numbers, and was also due, to a considerable extent, to the 
enormous increase in the numerical strength of the Hindus and Sikhs which 
will be explained later on. 

The head-quarters tahsil is the only portion of the Kohat District where 
the Muslims have shown any improvement in numbers, but this increase was 
more than counterbalanced by the substantial decreases registered in the other 
two tahsils of the district with the result, that the Musalman population of the 
district declined by 6 per cent. In the Kohat tahsil, the number of Musalmans 
improved by 2 per cent., but their proportion to every 1,000 in population 
declined from 893 in 1911 to 875 in 1921. The latter phenomenon is explained 
by the large increase in the numerical strength of the Hindus, Sikhs and 
Christians in the Kohat town. An unusually largo number of non-Muslim 
troops and followers were concentrated in the Cantonment on account of the 
disturbed condition of the border, which was also responsible for the migration 
of a large number of Hindus and Sikhs from all over the district to the 
head-quarters town, where they were secure from the raids of trans-border free- 
booters. 

A decrease of 12 per cent, in the Musalman population of Teri is duo to 
the agricultural conditions prevailing in the tahsil at the time of the Census. 
Cultivation is almost wholly dependont upon rain, and the tract was in the 
grip of a severe drought, which led to the emigration of largo numbers of 
Musalman agriculturists to Bannu and other places where remunerative labour 
was available. An additional cause of the decline may be found in tho fact 
that very large numbers of reoruits from this tahsil joined the Army and other 
Government services during the War. In spite of the heavy decline in the 
number of Teri Musalmans, their proportion to tho total population improved 
hy 2 per mUle. The explanation of this improvement u to be found in the 
fear of trans-border raids, which drove a large proportion of the Hindu ami 
Sikh residents of the tabsU to seek refuge at Kohat or other more safe 
places. 

The decline of 2 per oent. in the Musalman population of Hangu 
may be attributed to tho destruction caused by influenza and other epidemics, 
to recruitment in tho Army and emigration caused by scarcity of rain at the 
time of the Census. The proportion of Musalmans to the total population of 
the tabsil declined by 8G per mille which is due to the location of a large 
number of Hindu troops and followers at Hangu for military^ purposes. 

The deoreaso of 2 and 8 per cent, in Musalman population of the 
head-quarters and Marwat tahsils respeotively, of the Saunu District, may be 
attributed to tho same causes as are mentioned above in the case of Hangu. 
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QHie proportion of If usalmADB to the total populatioa fell . by 17 per miU« ia 
the former and by 2 per mille in the latter \rhioh may be accounted for 
by tbe. decline in their number and, in the oese of Bannu, alw by tho 
extraordinary rise in the strength of tbe Hindus (20 per cent.) due to the con* 
oentration of a large number of troops and follotrers belonging to that religion. 

Tank is the only tabsil of Dera Ismail Khan where an improTement Sf** Xsmali 
(9 per cent.) in the number of Musalmans was recorded at tbe recent Oensua. **‘*'^* 
Large public works were in progpress in this tahsil, which attracted Musalroan 
labourers in considerable numbers from the surrounding tracts, o^8y 
Ifarwat and Kulachi, which were suffering seriously from a serere scarcity of 
rain and water. Although for eyery hundred Musalmans in 1011, there were 
109 in Tank in 1921, their proportion to the total population declined by 120 
per mille. This was due to tbe phenomenal increase in the number of Hindu 
and other non«Maslim troops and followers located in the tahsil in connection 
with the military operations going on in Waziristan on tho border of Tank. 

A decrease of 19 per cent, in tho number of Musalmans in Kulachi is 
accounted for partly by the fact that this tahsil, more than any other in tho 
district, suffered from the ravages of influenza. But the main cause of this 
extraordinary decrease is to ho sought for in the very bad agricultural 
conditions prevailing in the tract at tho lime of the Oensup, A severe drought, 
coupled with scarcity of food and water, afflicted the tahsil, with tho result, 
that a few villages were deserted altogether and a largo number of Musalman 
agriculturists of Kulachi emigrated to Tank, where there was a very brisk 
demand for unskilled labour. A decline in their number was naturally followed 
by a decrease in the proportion the Musalmans bore to tho total population 
of Kulachi, but it was not so pronounced as it might have been, in view of the 
substantial deterioration in tbe number of the Hindus os well, which will be 
discussed in its proper place, when the figures for the followers of that religion 
come to be dealt with. 

In the head-quarters tahsil of Dera Ismail Khan there was a decrease 
of 1 per cent, in the strength of the Muslim community, which is mainly duo 
to the unprecedented mortality caused by influenza and other epidemics. Dera 
Ismail Kuan is tho only district in tho Province where, during tlie last decade, 
the number of deaths exceeded births, the excess amounting to 8,870, which 
gives a loss of over 3 per cent, on tho population of 1911. The fall in the 
proportion of Musalmans to the total population of the tabsil was, however, 
considerably in exoess of what might have resulted from a reduction in their 
numerical strength. This is to be attributed to the extraordinary increase in 
the number of the rival community which advanced by 23 per cent, on account 
of a large number of the Hindu troops and followers being concentrated at the 
headquarters Cantonmout. 

THE MUSALMAN SECTS. 

117. Under the orders of tho Government of India it was unnecessary 
on the present occasion to load the statistics with details of sects, except in the 

case of Christians, hut discretion was given to Local Government to determine rotumsd la 

whether information regarding the scot of religion (other than Christian sects) Provlnos. 

should bo collected in any province. It was subsequently decided by tho 

Local Government in consultation with the Census Commissioner, that in this 

Province not only tho religion but also sect of religion Should be recorded in 

the case of each Christian and Musalman. Besides Sunnis and Shias which 

are the two prinoipnl sects of Islam, the minor secte returned in this Province 

are Abmadi, Abl-i'Hadis, Wahabi and Ismaili and some Muhammadan Chubras 

returned Balmiki aiid Lalbegi in the column of sect. The statistics relating 

to sects are exhibited in the Subsidiary Tabic V placed at the end of this 

chapter, 

118. The preponderance of tho Sunnis among the MuRalmans of tho BunnU. 
Province is over-whelming. Eefresenting, as they do, the orthodox Church 
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The Bhiae, 
thoir tenets 
and seots 


of Islam, according to some authorities, it is hairdly correct to apply the 
term sect to the Sunni belief. They are divided into four principal seots 

(1) The old Ahl'i'Hadis called Zahiria who follow what is given in 

the Koran and the Hadis. 

(2) AhM-Ijtih^ or those who began to improve on the meanings of 

the Scriptures. Ihis class includes the four great sohods of 
HanaS, Shafl, Mnliki and Hambali. The first arc the follow- 
ers of Imam Abu Hanifa (A. H. 699—709) whose doctrines 
are distinguished by the latitude allowed to private judgment 
in the interpretation of the law. The greater part of the 
Sunnis in this Province, who belong to any school at all, 
belong to this. The founder of the school is known to his 
followers os the Imam Azam or the Great Imam. The 
Malikis are very rare in India. The Shafi sect, founded by 
Muhamad-ibn-Idris-A-sh-Shafl (died A. D. 819), is also found 
in this Province. The founder of the sect was noted for his 
^ opposition to the scholastic divines, and drew a distinction 

between the fundamental traditions and others. In practice, 
however, the difference between this school and the Hanifisis 
mainly that in prayer the former place their hands on their 
breasts and the latter on their navel. Imam Shafi is also 
said to have declared the alligator to be lawful food {halal), 
and the Kehals, an unkempt nomadic tribe of the lower 
Indus, who are fond of alligator, will kill the beast in due 
Musalman form, and in eating it soothe their conscience by 
declaring themselves to bo Musalmans of the Shafi School. 
Adherents of the fourth sect, Hambali, arc not found in this 
Provinoo, 

(3) Theologians (Unitarians), also called Batiuia (the secret doctri* 
nists), or Sufis, who recognise the necessity of submission 
(bai’at) to Pir (religious preceptor). 

The number of Sunnis declined from 2,024,203 to 1,994,898 during the 
decade. In 1911 they contributed over 98 and at the present Census over 
95 per cent., to the total Musalman population. At the present Census the 
proportion of females to every 100 males was 87, the corresponding figure 
lor 1911 being 88. The deorease of 1 per cent, in the numerical strength 
of Sunnis is due to the marked iuorease in tbo number of Shias and Ahmadis. 

It is alleged that in 1911, a large number of Ahmadis and Shias were returned 
as ^ Sunnis, on account of the bias of Sunni enumerators. The figures for 
Shias and Ahmadis at the lost two Censuses would seem to lend colour to the 
oontontion. That a large number of Shias and Ahmadis wero returned as 
Sunnis at the 1911 Census appears to bo coivect, but whether it was due 
to the religious bias of the enumerators or their carelessness in recoi ling the 
sect of their co-religionists, is more than one can assert with confidence. The 
latter hypothesis is perhaps the more plausible, in view of the want of care 
sometimes shown by enumerators in filling up the column of sect in the 
General Schedule, especially wbon the persons enumerated are themselves, 
in many cases, not certain as to their scot and a hint from the enumerator is 
not unwelcome as to what sect shall be recorded against their names. The 
matter will be discussed more fully iu the following paragri^bs which deal with 
the figures for Shias and Ahmadis. 

119. The fundamental tenets of the Shias. or foUow'ers of Ali are 
five;— 

(1) the unity of God. (2) bis justness, (3) the divine mission of all 
prophets, of wltom Muhammad is the Chief, (4) to consider 
Ali the Khalifa and bis descendants from Hasan to *'Al<Mahdi ” 
the twelve Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these the 
fourth has led to the greatest dissensions in Hlam. The Shia 
doctrines rest generally on the absolute sanctity of the 
d(ioendanta of All, to whom in consequence almost divine 
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honoun are naid. The Sannut while reipeotiog the house of 
Ali, accord wem no authorit/, and thus the tenets of the two 
sects ace irreconcilable. 

The Shias are thus classified; — 


fihias. 

I 


] . Jafri or Jafir 
Sadiqi. 


t. Zaidin. 


(a) Imamia. 


(i) Umaili. 


I. Ahl-i-Hadia. 


II. UbuH. I. Zakiri. 


II. liatini. 


. The Jafris are the followers of Imam Jnfir Sadia, who have belicvod 
in the Sbia tenets from the very beginning, as dUtinguisued from Zaidis, who 
are the followers of Imam Zaid. The latter was originally not an open believer 
in the Sbia doctrines, but when put to the test and asked, cither to say 
Tabarra (i. e. curse) to the other Caliphs, or to give up the following of the 
Imam, he did the former and joined the Sbia fold, uia followers becoming 
Zaidis. Imamias are tho.se who believe in the twelve Imams. The Akhbaris 
aie that branch who believe in the Hadis as well as in the Quran. The 
Usulis do not follow tho former. Isnmilis nre a group who believe in a 
continuous series of Imams to this day. There are two sectioos of the Ismailis, 
tig the Zaihiris (exteriorists) who profess allegiance openly to an Imam 
for the time being (these are the followers of His Highness tho Agha Khan) 
and (2) the Batinis (interiorists) who do not make a public display of their 
Imam. There is also a third group, called Tafzilis, who respect all the four 
Ashebs (Caliphs) but give preference to Hazrat All. Tho Sunnis regard them 
AS Shias and the latter treat them as Sunnis. 


120. The figures in the margin 


DUtHct, 
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415 

7,m 

1,486 

876 

6.975 

40.248 

1,728 

27,851 

3 . 5!)7 

Total 

^ 24,261 

_ 80,200 


show the number of the Sliias returned 
in various parts of the Province, at the 
two last Censuses The figures of pre- 
vious Censuses cannot, with advantage, 
be compared with those of tho present 
Census or of tho one preceding it. 
Before this Province was carved out of 
the Punjab in 1911, the areas of Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan were much larger 
than ’they arc at present, while the 
figures for 1901 include only males 
over 16 years of age. 


The number of the Shias enumerated in tho districts adranoeil from 
22,825 to 76,673, which means an increase of about 230 per cent, during tho 
last ten years. This extraordinary improvement in the numerioal strength 
of the Shias, cannot be the result of natural expansion, nor can it be explained 
by any wholesale immigration of Shias into British territory. Tho increaso 
is 8pr«»d over all districts of the Province except Hazara, where tho number 
of the Shias is almost negligible and the improvement only per cent. In 
Banna the number has more than quadrupled itiolf, while in Eohat and 
Bern Ismail Khan, where followers of this sect are most numerous, tho increase 
registered at the present Census was 281 and 215 per cent, respectively. 

With the exception of Hazara, where the number concerned is trifling, 
the improvment in the numerical strength of the scot varies from 06 to about 
300 per cent, in every district of the Province. This phenomenal increase 
can to accounted for on only one hypothesis and that is this, that an unusually 
large number of Musalmans, who were recorded as Sunnis in 1911, returned 
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Bannu. 
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Kobat. 
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Shia as their sect at the present Census. 'J he statement in the margin exhibits the 
Shia figures for the first three Censuses 
when the present districts of the Fro* 
vinoo were enumerated as part of 
the Punjab. 

Variations in the figures for 
Hazara and Bannu call for little remark. 

The Shia population in Hazara has 
doubled itself during thelast thirty years, 
which in view of the smallness of the 
number involved and the excellent 
climate of the district, need not cause any surprise. The Bannu figure has no 
doubt quadrupled itself during the last ten years, but it is still much behind the 
corresfwnding figures of 1891 andlSSl, the figures for 1901 being not available. 
In fact the fall in the number of Shias in Bannu since 1891 was so extraordinary 
and sudden at the last Census (from 4, 550 in 1891 to 415 in 1911), that it 
su jested to the writer of the last Census Report the obvious inference, that the 
Shias in Bannu were perhaps dying out. 

121. The number of Shias in Peshawar advanced by 93 per cent, 
during the last decade, but a reference to the 1881 figures will show that the 
total increase in the strength of the sect, recorded during the last forty years 
has been only 136 per cent. In noticing the increase during the period 
1891*1911 (39 per cent.), Mr, Latimer, who wrote the Census Report of 1911, 
remarked as follows : — 


"In view of the fact that oliias are allowed by their religious tenets to deny their 
sect in order to avoid persecution, it is interesting to notice that I am informed by one of 
the senior members of the community, that the Shias recorded in Peshawar are largely in 
excess of the actual numbers. It is suggested to me (I give tbo explanation for what it ia 
worth) that the exaggeration is duo to tbo enmity of Sunni enumoratore, who, if they had a 
grudge against any one rosidiug in the block with which they had to deal, would be likely 
to record him, as a Shin by sect. Sunnis call Shia " kafirs, or infidels, and are fond of 
abusing their cattle and asses as " Kafir Shia" or " Rafizia." 

These remarks were intended to suggest an explanation of an increase of 39 
per cent, in twenty years. How far they apply to the present case which involves 
au advance of 95 per cent, in ten years, I cannot say. It is suggested to me that 
the figure for 1911 was not an exaggeration but an under-statement of the 
Shia population in Peshawar. Almost all the enumerators belonged to the 
dominant soot and therefore inlerestod in showing the number of the rival 
sect as low as possible, but as this tendency has gradually weakened, tbo 
number of Shias returned at tbo present Census is nearer the fact, than the 
figures for tho previous Censuses. 

The Shias are allowed and even encouraged by their religious teachers 
to conceal their persuasion, when its exposure would bo inconvenient, and 
perhaps, a more plausible explanation of the enormous increase in the number 
of Shias recorded at the last as well as the present Census may be found 
in the abomination in which they are held by the Sunnis. It is said 
that in old days a man hardly dared admit that be was a Shia, and in order to 
avoid trouble and even persecution, at the hands of the Sunnis, be not unoften 
concealed his religious convictions. Prejudices, and especially religious 
prejudices, die hard, but with the advent of British Government, these 
prejudices have been slowly but surely dying out and the hesitation of tho weaker 
sect ill avowing publicly his religious opinions is gradually wearing away. 

122. The explanations given above apply muMit mutandis to the case 
of Eohat and Dera. Ismail Ehan, which contribute 'the largest proportion to 
tho total Shia population and where the increase in its numerical strength has 
been much more remarkable than in Peshawar. 

filie largest contribution to the Shia population of the Province is made 
by Eohat where the Bangnsh tribe has, for the most part, returned themselves 
as believers in Shia tenets. During a period of thirty years, from 1881 to 1911, 
their number was almost stationary in Eohat, while the strength of tho Musal* 
mans of tlie Sunni persuasion made considerable improvement during this 
interval, with tho result that the percentage of the Shia sect to the total 
Mu&alman population of the district fell from 6' 27 in 1881 to 6'06 in 1911, 
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It vu thought in 1911 that tha Shias in Kohat were slowly but surely d^ng 
out, and the figures (rf the first four Censuses apparently warranted this oonolusion. 
At the present Census, the number suddenly jumped up- from 10,691 to 40,248. 
a gain of 280 per cent, in the last decade which alse represents the numerical 
expansion of the oommunity during the last forty years. The Turis of the 
Knrraxn and the Saiads and Orakzai Pathans of Tirah contain a large admix* 
ture of the people of the Shin faith, and an influx of the trans-border Shias into 
Kohat at the time of the Census did, as a matter of fact, swell the number of 


Triba. 
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BABgMb 

21,896 

S3.161 
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2,166 

Tort 
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62,013 


their oo-rcligionists in that district to a 
large extent. The figures in the 
margin compare the number of the 
Bnngash, Turis. Sayads and Oraksais 
enumerated in Kohat at tho last two 
Censuses. These are the tribes that are 
mostly 8hia and an increase of 6,419 
persons in the total strength of these 
Shia tribes, nccounts,‘in a large measure. 


for the improrement of the Shia strength in Kohat. It cannot, however, 
explain the whole of the increase, and the inference is irresistible that for one 
reason or other, a largo number of Musalmans of Kohat, returned as Shias at 


the present Census, were recorded as Sunnis in 1911. 


In Dera Ismail Khan, Jats, Saiads, Baloch, Musalli, Mirasi, Ghilzais 
and Bangrez arc the tribes which make contributions to the Shia population of 
the district, but there has been no great improvement in their numbers since 
1911, such as would explain the phenomenal increase of tho Shia sect in this 
district. A reference* to tho figures for previous Censuses will show that the 
number of Shias in Dera Ismail Khan rose from 11,273 to 21,723 in 1891 and 
fell to 7,927 in 1911, the figures for 1911 represent only males above 16 years 
of age. As already remarked, the area of Dora Ismail Khan before 1901 was 
much larger than it is at present, but the Shia population of tho district X^as, 
for the most part, confined to the' tract now included in it. If one may hazard 
a rough adjustment baaed on intimate acquaintance wjth the district and its 
people, the Shia residents of the district, as it is constituted at present, must not 
bo less than 20,000 in 1891. If my estimate is oorreot, the numerical strength 
of tho Shias has, sinco 1891, advanced from 20,000 to 27,361, a gain of 36 per 
cent, during the last thirty years which calls for little remark. As in the case of 
Kohat and Peshawar, one is inevitably driven to the conclusion, that a ^rgo 
number of Shias in Dera Ismail Khan, were ' somehow or other returned as Sunnis 
in 1911. Khan Bahadur Ghulam Qadir Khan, m.b.b., Bevenue Assistant, Dera 
Ismail Khan, who has been working in tho same capacity there for tho last 
fifteen years and is himself a resident of the district and therefore knows tho 
district most intimately, tolls me that the number of Shias in tho district is not 
less than tho figure returned at the present Census. He sa^s that up till ten 
years ago tho Shias of the district hesitated to avow their true soot, and the 
majority of them were returned as Sunnis at .the previous Censuses. In his 
opinion tho number of Shias in the district in 1911 was practically the same as 
it is now. 


D*rs Znasii 
Kbsn. 


123. Of the 80,200 Shias enumerated in tho Province, 3,627 wore *“ 
counted in the British posts in the trans-border tract. The major portion of Troot. ”**”” 
them belonged to the posts in the Kurram, where the Shias are tho dominant 
sect. The Shia tribes in the Kurram Valley are collectively known as 
" Turizuna, " and they are tho Turis, Saiads, Shia Bangashes, Shia Chamkanis, 

Bada Khels, Jalandharis and Sargha Khels, In number the Turizuna tribes 
hold a strong preponderance of numerical power in the Kurram where they are 
estimated to exceed 60 per cent, of the population, while in possession they 
hold over 70 per cent, of the cultivated area. Tho Saiau and Orakzai 
Pathans of Tirah are for the most part Shias.^ In other agencies and tribal areas 
the number of Shias is not appreciable. It is said that the Shias of Kohat, 

Kurrain and Tirah are really roliowers of a sect known as Boshania, which arose 
among the PatWs about the middle of the 16th Century. The Shias of the 
Pathan frontier will not kill or eat bares, some say because jUi kept bares, and 
others because they menstruate monthly, a human characteristic. 
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124. After the Sunnis and Shias, the two principal sects into which 
Islam is divided, the new Ahmadi sect claims the largest number of adherents 
among the Musalmans of the Province. At the recent Census, the number 
of Abmadis enumerated in the Province was 8,990 (2,698 males and 1,892 
females) as compared with 148 (112 males and 86 females) returned ten years 
back. The statement in the margin 
compares the figures for Ahmadis at 
tho last two. Censuses. For every 27 
Ahmadis, that reside in the. Province 
now, there was one, a decade ago, and 
this gives an idea of the marvellous 
progress that the sect has made during 
tho last docennium. This rapid growth 
in numbers is all tho more remarkable 
in view of tho fact, that the followers 
of tho new cult contain a comparatively 
large proportion of well-educated and intelligent Musalmans. They are also 
known as Mirzais from the title the founder of the sect assumed before bis 
name,‘'and Qadianis from the place of his residence. I am told that in 1911 
there' were more than 1,000 Ahmadis in the Province, but through the 
prejudice of the enumerators of hostile sects only 148 persons of that persuasion 
were shown in tho General Schedule. The figures at the present Census would 
seem to warrant the conclusion that the complaint was not altogether unjusti- 
fied. Ahmadi organisations (Anjumans) for propaganda work exist at 
Peshawar, Mardan, Nowshera, Abbottabad, Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan 
and Tank. 521 Ahmadis (489 males and 82 females), enumerated in trans- 
border posts, are Government servants in Civil and Military employ, mostly 
immigrants from the other provinces. 
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126. The Ahmadis are characterised by a catholicity of spirit and 
breadth of views, which arc hardly associated with the older sects of Islam, and 
which perhaps account, more than anything else, for the rapid propagation of 
the Ahmadi doctrines, among tho cultured Musalmans. They denounce Jehad 
and look upon the founders of all great religions, as prophets of God, and their 
Scriptures as holy books revealed from time to time for the benefit of 
mankind. 


126. The sect was founded by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, a village 
in the Batata Tahsil of tho Gurdaspur District, in the Punjab. He was born 
in 1839, and in 1880 ho wrote his first great work, Burhan-i-Ahmadiya (^“ The 
Arguments of Ahmad”) in which he claimed that be was the Mahdi, or Messiah, 
expected by Musalmans and Christians alike. He denied, however, the 
authenticity of the Musalman tradition that tho Mahdi of Islam will be a 
warrior. From his claim that he was tho Mahdi of the Muslims, Messiah of 
tho Christians, and the Nishkalank or Kalki Avatar of the Hindus, his 
followers infer the universality of the Ahmadiya Mission. It is hardly 
neeossary to say that, beyond the limited circle of his adherents, nobody is 
inclined to regard this triple claim as otherwise than ridiculous. The movement 
gradually spread from Qadian, its head-quarters, to the cities and villages of tho 
Punjab and other parts of India and even beyond it, in Afghanistan, Persia, 
Arabia, Ceylon and East Africa and at the death of the founder in 1908, it is 
claimed that there were about 500,000 Ahmadis in tho world. After 
the death of tho Mirza, the propaganda work was continued by bis 
successors and a mission was sent to England for the propagation of the tenets 
of the sect in Western countries. Tho followers of this sect are already 
divided into two main pSrties. One is headed by Mirza Mahmud Ahmad, a 
son of tho founder, who, like bis father, directs the movemeiit irom Qadian 
Tho moving spirit of the other party is Maulvi Muhammad Ali, M.A., with Lahore* 
as bis head-quarters. Some Primary and Middle Schools have been opened by 
this sect in various places in tho Punjab. Missionaries are sent abrrad. It is 
alleged that tho mission in England has already succeeded in converting about 
200 westerners to the Ahmadi cult. A similar number in America is 
said to have been won for the faith, In Western Africa, an Ahmadi 
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missionaiy ia said to hare added 18,000 to the ranks of the faithful. A monthly 
magasine in Urdu as well as English is published from Qadian, and tour 
papers (two weeklies, one bi-weekly and one monthly are also published from 
the same place. A quarterly magasine called " The Muslim Sunrise *' has just 
been issued, in the interests of the raoyement, from America. Loyalty to the 
OoTernment under which they happen to live, is one of their principles and as a 
body they have taken no part in the Non-Go*Operation and Khilafat agitations 
which are conrulsing the country in these days. Every Ahmadi is expected to 
contribute IS pies per rupee of his income towards the expenses of the move* 
ment, and a serious attempt ia made to carry the message of the now Muslim 
prophet to every nook and corner of the wdbld. How far the movement is 
going to succeed abroad, is onlv for the future to show, but there is no doubt 
that, on the whole, the sect is full of vigour and vitality and bids fair to make 
headway among the intelligentia of the Musalman community in this Province. 

127. Among the reforming soots of Islam, Wahabis, or Ahl>i*Hadis as 
the majority of them prefer to call themselves, occupy an important position. 
They are also known as Mawahidin (Unitarians) as well as Muhammadi, after 
the name of the founder of the sect. They aro Musalman jurists. They 
accept the six books of traditions as collected by the Sunnis, but reject the 
subsequent interpolations of the fathers and the voice of the Church, and claim 
liberty of oonsoionoo and the right of private interpretation. They insist 
' strongly upon the unity of Qod, which doctrine they say has boon endangered by 
the undue reverence paid by the ordinary Musalman to the Prophet, to the Imams, 
and to saints, and forbid the offering of praver to any prophet, priest, or saint, even 
as a mediator with God. They condemn the sepulchral honours paid to holy men 
and illumination of, visits to, and prostration before, their shrines, and even go so 
far as to destroy the domes erected over their remains. They call the rest of the 
Musalmans Mushriks, *’ or *' those who associate another with God,” and 
strenuously proclaim Muhammad as a more mortal man. They disallow the 
smoking of tobacco, and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. They are very 
enthusiastic about the approaching appearance of the last Imam Mahdi. Their 
most important, and politically most obnoxious doctrine is that they aro bound 
to proclaim Jehad (holy war) against all infidels, but the Wahabis of British 
territory are not as fanatical in this respect as their brethren elsewhere. The 
tenets are unsuited to the Musalmans in this Province, who havo the greatest 
belief in saints and shrines, and in the efficacy of pilgrimage to groves and 
holy places. 

The sect was founded by Muhammad, son of Abdul Wahab. He was 
born in 1691 A. D. in Nojd. His doctrines wero introduced into India by 
Saiad Ahmad Shah of Eai Bareilly who visited Arabia, and returning to India 
spread the new tenets. Having collected a numerous following bo proceeded 
to tho Patban frontier and proclaimed, in 1826, Jehad against the Sikhs. 
There are Wahabi colonies at Folosi on the Indus, and at Sittana and Mulkah 
in the Independent Usufzai country beyond Buner. But these men call them* 
selves Mujahidin or promoters of the Jehad or holy war. The association of 
Jehad with tho Wahabi sect, has led most followers of that cult, to reject this 
name and substitute for it ” Ahbi'Hadis ” ” Muwahidin or ” Muhammadi.” 


128. The figures in the margin show tho local distribution of the Wahabis 

or Ahbi'Hadis in the districts of the 
Province at the last three Censuses. The 
figures for 1901 are thrown out on the 
ground that they include only males 
above 16 years of ago. Of tho followers 
of this cult enumerated in this Province, 
only 96 returned themselves os Waltobis 
and they all belonged to tho Dera Ismail 
Khan District where they have got a 
colony at Paniala. All others were recorded as AhM-Hadis and were confined 
to Hasara and Peshawar. Their number in Hazara rose from 26 in 1911 to 166 
in 1921 and, if the fi^e for 1901 (2,680) which represents only males above 16 
years of age is to be accepted as correct, the scot is apparently dying out in 
that district. The Periiawar figure improved from 83 to 662 during the last 
deoade. The '* Ahl*i*Hadis ” have got four or five mosques of thoir own in the 
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Peshawar City and it was strongly suspected that in 1911, a large number of the 
followers of this sect had shrunk from recording the name of their true sect. 
This probably explains the remarkable rise in the number of Wahabis in 
Peshawar at the present Census. 

129. The only other Islamic sect returned in the Provinoe is *' Ismaili.** 
21 Ismailis (all males) were enumerated in the Province, and they are all 
oondned to the Peshawar City. The number inoludes undoubtedly some of 
those who returned themselves as “ Shamsis "at the last Census. Jsfir, the sixth 
Imam, nominated Ismail, his eldest son, but on the latter’s premature death, 
he declared that Musa, his second son, was his heir, to the exclusion of Ismail’s 
children. The claims of Ismail were supported by one party among the Sbias, 
despite the declaration of Jafir, and thus was founded the Ismailia sect. History 
is silent as to what became of the children of Ismail, but their sacred character 
lent itself to the foundation of one of the most remarkable and important 
organisations known to history. One of their heads founded the Patimite 
dynasty in Egypt, In India Shaikh Alai, an Ismaili of Agra, claimed to be 
Al-Mahdi and as among his disciples was Sheikh Mubarik, the father of Abul 
Eazti, toe Wazir of Akbar, it is probable that the emperor was greatly 
influenced by Mahdavi doctrines. To the same teaching may be ascribed the 
origin' of the Babi sect in modern Persia. The sect underwent various 
vicissitudes of fortune in the Musalman world. The Ismailis believe in a 
continuous series of Imams. The present head of the Ismaili sect in India is 
His Highness too Agba Khan of Bombay and the Ismailis enumerated in the 
Peshawar city are his followers. There 'were about 16 famiUes of Ismailis at 
Peshawar. They all boro Hindu names and were mostly Jbinwar (water-bearer) 
or Sunar (goldsmiths) by caste. They were shunned by toe Hindus as they 
were followers of a Musalman sect. The Musalmans would have no social 
relations with them, as they boro Hindu names and had not finally cut off their 
connection with the Hindu society. After a good deal of religious agitation 
in the matter, some of them left the fold of the Agba Eban and were taken 
back into toe Hindu society, others assumed Musalman names and were 
treated as good Musalmans of the Ismaili sect. The 21 men, enumerated 
as Ismailis in Pcsliawar, belonged to the latter class. 


130. One hundred and eighty five Musalis (Musalman Ohuhras or 
Bbangis) returned their sect as Bmmiki and 161 as Lalbegi. Balmiki and 
Lalbegi are two Chubra sectslwbioh have got nothing to do with Islam. Both 
these sects represent certain primitive religious beliefs professed by all 


sweepers, whether they have been converted to Islam or not. It only 
shows how little the Musalman sweepers are affected by toe religion 
they have adopted, and among themselves they are the same Balmikis 
and Lalbegis os they were before they were converted to Islam. The 

figures in the margin compare the strength of these i 

two important sweeper sects among Musalman Chuhras 1921. isn. 

of the Province, at the two last Censuses. The number 
of Balmikis has fallen from 636 to 185 and that of " 

Lalbegis risen from 167 to 161. These variations F*!?"".* ••• 1!? 

clearly show that the Muslim sweepers are gradually * “ ■" — 

recognising the incongruity of a Musalman sweeper t®*** *** 

professing religious adherence to bis ancestral faith. * 

For every Musalman who returned a sweeper sect at the present Ceosus, there 
were 2 such Muslims ten years ago. 


have been converted to Islam 



1921. 

1911. 

Balmiki ... 

186 

586 

Ulbegl ... 

161 

167 

Totel ... 1 

846 

eST 


131. Excluding the sweeper sects which do not properly belong to 
Islam, the number of Musalman sects returned in toe Province fell from 17 to 
6, during toe last deoade. Of the latter, Ahl-i-Hadis and Wahabis are one and 
too same seels, and if wo include toe Ismailis, whose number is negligible, 
among the Sbias whose sub-sect it really is, the number of Ishunio sects in the 
Province, is reduced to four. Of these two— Sunnis and. Sbias— are the well 
known divisions of old into which Islam is divided all over the world, and the third 
Ahmadi is hardly thirty years old. The Wahabi or Ahl*i*Hadi8 sect Is, no doubt, 
over 400 years old, but its adherents are dying out and there are already moap 
than 4 Ahmadis to every 1 Wahabi in the Province. The Ahmadi sect Is 
fuU of vigour and vitality, but its numerical strength in the Provinee is only a 
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drop ia the oosan. The tvro old sects of Islam still hold the field ; to the total 
Musalmati popuhtioa of the ProTinoe, Siiani contribate over 95 and Shias 
about 4 per cent, la every 1,000 Musolmaus there are oaly 4 who belong to 
the minor sects. 

132. We hare so far dealt with the T.arioas aspects of Islam from a 
theological point of view. The question of conflict of doctrines, on which the 
different sects are based, is confined to the lc.arned few among the community. 
The religion of an ordinary Musnlman may bo summed up in a few words. The 
five daily prayers, prayer in congregation in a mosque on •I'nday, the observance 
of fasts in Ramzan, tbo celebration of the two Ids, the pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
distribution of alms {zakat and kbairal), the performance of circumcision, the 
nbhorcnce of pork, the growing of beard and clipping of moustache in the centre, 
are looked upon as the sum total of a Musalman’s religion. The vast majority 
of the people are ignorimt, superstitious and unable to follow the subtleties of 
religious doctrines propounded by the Maulvis. They satisfy their religious 
craving by having resort to a Pir (spiritual guide) and tbo system known as 
Piri Jlfrtridi is in full force among the Musalmans of the Province. Every 
true Musalman is supposed to have done Bai’at (sworn allegiance) to a Pir and 
no calumny Is greater than to call a Musalman Be-Pir (one who has not aflllinted 
himself to a Pir). Tbo reverence for shrines dedicated to saints of great repute, 
which are ordinarily their tombs, is a natural oorrollary to the faith in holy 
men. Shrines arc found all over the Province, which are visited annually for 
Ziarat (pilgrimage) by thousands of Musalmans for the gaining of particular 
objects, with which such places are associated. A largo number of unsorupulous 
people trade upon the popular belief in the efficacy of charms, omens and evil 
eye. Per a full description of the popular religion as well as of the customs and 
superstitions of the people, a reference may be made to paragraphs 160-171 
of the Census Report of 1911. 

HINDUS. 

133, The local distribution of Hindus in the five districts of the Province 

is illustrated- by the map in 
the margin. The numerical 
strength of iho community is 
second only to that of the 
Musalmans who constitute the 
hulk of the population every 
where. The importance of tbo 
Hindus as a community, how 
ever, does not depend upon 
their number which is almost 
insignificant. Ihcbulkoftho 
trade and commerco in tho 
Province is, however, in their 
hands, and they are naturally 
concentrated in tho towns. 
Their influence and position in 
tho Provined arc, on account 
of their wealth, ocluoation and 
enterprise, out of all proportion 
to their numerical strength. 
Although for every Hindu in 
tho Province, tnero are 15 
Musalmans, the total number 
of literate Hindus is greater 
than that of Musalmans who 
can read and write, and in the 
matter of English education 
they are far ahead of their 
Musalman brethren. By far 
the largest i)ortion of .the 

income-tax in tho Frovinoe comes from the pockets of tho Hindus just as the bulk 
of tho land revenue is paid by Musalmans. In the matter of manufactures tbo 
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Province is very baolcward, but whatever private factories exist in the Province, 
they are owned almost exclusively by the Hindus. The largest number of 
Hindus was returned from Peshawar which contributes about 32 per cent, to the 
total Provincial population of the community and next to it comes Hera Ismail 
Khan which accounts for 26 out of every 100 Hindus, the corresponding figures 
for Haaara, Bannu and Kohat being 17, 16 and 9 respectively. 

VsriatioM. 134. The proportion of Hindus increases as wo go from north to south. 

Their proportion to every 10,000 in population is 418 in Hazara, 631 in 
Peshawar, 601 in Kohat, 953 in Bannu, 1,508 in Hera Ismail Khan and 666 
in the whole Province. 

The number of Hindus to every 10,000 of the total population is noted 
in the margin, for the last five Censuses, 
with the rate of variation for eaclr decade. 

In 1881, the proportion of Hindus to 
every 10,000 in population was 70S 
and it'fell to 638 by 1891, although 
their number advanced by 6 per cent, 
in the decade 1881—1891. This was 
due to the far more rapid grow'th shown 
by the other communities of the Pro- 
vince. During the first decade the 
Musalmans increased by 18 per cent., 

Sikhs by 139 and Christians by 16 
per cent., the rate of growth for the 
total population being the same as for Musalmans who constitute the bulk 
of the people. The Hindus sliowed an improvement of 8 per cent, in numbers 
in 1901, but the rate of growth among the rival communities was greater 
which accounts for a further deterioration in their proportion to the total 
population. The Musalmans advanced by 10 per cent., which was also the 
rate of growtli for the total population, and consequently the proportion of 
Hindus to every 10,000 of the total population fell from 638 in 1891 to 629 
in 1901. Tlie next decade 1901 — 1911 was an unfortunate one for tire Hindus. 
Although the totol population of the Province improved by 7 per cent., the 
Hindus showed a decrease of 7 per cent, which reduced their proportion to 
every 10,000 in population to 546 in 1911. At the present Census, the 
number of the Hindus rose suddenly by 26 per cent, and as Musalmans showed 
an improvement of 1 and the Sikhs a deterioration of 8 per cent. ; the pro- 
portion of the Hindus to the total population rose to the highest figure yet 
recorded during the last thirty years. In 1911, an extraordinary rise in the 
number of Sikhs (19 per cent.) was accompanied by a marked decrease in the 
number of Hindus (7 per cent.). At the present Census, the reverse was the 
case. The Hindus advanced by 26 and the Sikhs declined by 8 per cent. 
That the figures for Hindus and Sikhs arc closely interconnected, is indicated 
by a reference to the statistics of these two Indian religions at the last two 
Censuses. There can be but little doubt that a good many persons recorded 
as Hindus in 1901, were returned as Sikhs in 1911. This was because in 
Censuses previous to 1911 the term Sikh was restricted to only a portion of 
Sikhs. Keshdharics (who wear the kea and observe certain other rules of 
conduct) only had been returned as Sikhs and the other section of Sikhs, 
called Sahjdharies (who do not wear kea and do not observe other rules of 
conduct enjoined by the last Sikh Quru) had been recorded as Hindus. This 
arbitrary restriction was removed in 1911 and every person was allowed to 
call himself the follower of any religion ho liked. Religion ^being a matter 
of profession, it appeared to be hardly within the competence* of enumerators 
tq put down a person os belonging to a religion different to that he alleged to 
profess. This change in the definition of tbo term Sikhs " swelled the 
number of Sikhs a good deal at the expense of Hindus in 191T, but this was 
not the only cause of the extraordinary decrease in the number of Hindus in 
that year. The date of the Hindu festival of Holi coinoided with Barawafat, 
the Musalman day of mourning, in 1910, which led to a very serious riot 
between the Hindus and Musalmans of the Peshawar City resulting in a 
considerable loss of life. There was a wholesale plunder of Hindu houses and 
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ibops. In 1911, tbo same ooinoidence, oouplod \rith the memory of the paiit 
year, created a panic among the Hindus who left the Province in considerable 
numbers and had not returned to their homes when the Census was taken. 
This temporary emigration of the Hindus from the Province and the dififerenoe 
in the classification of Sikhs accounted for the decrease of Hindu population 
in 1911. 

135. The temporary absence of a oonsiderable number of Hindus in 
1911 accounts, in a large measure not only for the extraordinary decrease 
in their numerical strength, shown at the last Census, but also for the equally 
remarkable increase in their number recorded at the present one. The rate 
of growth (25 per cent.) during the last decade is not so amazing ns it would 

appear to bo at first sight. The figures 
in the margin compare the populatiou 
of the Hindus at the last three Censuses. 
The effects of the temporary causes 
which operated to reduce tho Hindu 
population in 1911, will practically bo 
eliminated if we consider tho rate of 
growth among this community for the 
last twenty years instead of for the last 
decennium. Tho Hindus who left the 
Provinoo a month or so before the 
Census of 191 1 , returned to their homes 
The acute differences between the Hindus and Sikhs on 
t<;mples at the time of the present Census, 

the 
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78.8SS 

71.897 

96,1S1 

4 22 

fcmalai... 

B0«478 

49.615 

68,730 

40 

Total 

139.900 

119.942 

149.881 

4)0 


If wo compare tho rate 


shortly afterwards, 
the question of control of Sikh 

which have already been noticed in paragraph 108 above, led practically all 
Sabjdhari Sikhs, who, under the circumstances already explained, bad inflated 
' the number of Sikhs at tho expense of the Hindus in 1911, to return themselves 
as Hindus in 1021, as they had been doing in the Censuses previous to 1911. 

136. During the last twenty years H indus advanced by 1 6 per cent., while 
the rate of growth among Musalnmns during the samo period was n littlo 
over 9 per cent. It does not mean that tho Hindus arc more prolific than 
the Musalmans. The rate of natural growth among tlie latter for the 
reasons already given is admittedly greater than in the case of tho former. 

‘ of growth among the sexes of tho hvo communU 

tics, we shall bo able to judge approx- 
imately, not only the relative 
natural growth of the tuo communi- 
ties, hut also the port played by tho 
Hindu immigrants especially Hindu 
troops and followers in raising the 
numerical strength of their co-rcligi- 
onists in this Province. Tlie figures 
in the margin give the sameinforma- 
fcmales, as the marginal statement 
1mm igrants, especially 
in the Province 
and the rate of 
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tion for tho Musalman males and 
given above does for the Hindus. 

those connected with the temporary military concentration 
are, in most cases, not accompanied by their female relatives 
growth among the females of the two communities may bo taken roughly to 
represent their relative natural growth during the last twenty years. The rate 
of increase among the Musalmans during tho last twenty years has been nearly 
the same for males, females as well as for the total populatiou, while the 
corresponding figures, in the case of Hindus, arc widely divergent. The Hindu 
males improved 22, their females 6 per cent., and their total population 16 per 
cent., during the last twenty years. These differenobs naturally arise from tbo 
very large proportion of immigrants included in the Hindu population of the 
Province and this disturbing element, which does not exist iiv the case of 
Musalmans, may be taken to be fairly eliminated, if we compare the rate of 
increase among the females of tho two communities. The Hindu females 
advanced during the lost twenty years by 6 per cent, which may fairly be taken 
to approximate to the natural rate of growth among the Hindus during this 
period, the corresponding rate for the Musalmans being 9 per cent. This 
means that the fecundity of Musalmans is 60 per cent, more than that of 
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the Hindus, a conclusion wliidi is amply supported by a reference to the 
Census statistics of the Punjab, where the economic position, occupations and 
social environments of the Hindus arc practically the same as they are in this 
Province. There is free and extensive social intercourse between the Hindus 
4 . of the two neighbouring provinces ; in fact, most of the Hindu immigrants in 
this Province belong to the Punjab. There is no reason to suppose that the 
fecundity of the Hindus in this Province should differ, in any material degree, 
from that of their co-religionists in the Punjab. In the Punjab Census Beport 
for 1901 Mr. Bososaj’s:— 

“II is ajomarkablo fact that iu most districts the Hinda popniation has not increased 
during the past decade as rapidly as the total population, and that, with some conspicuous 
eseeptions, it has been outpaced by the Musalman element. It is ditticuU to suggest the 
caii8>'8 of this slagiuition of the Hindu )>opu]ation. It is impossihlc in this Province to ascribe 
it' to the famines of the past decade, for the Musalman is assuredly the poorest clement in the 
population. In view of these facts the contrast between the increasing Musalman population 
on the one hand and the almost stationary Hindu clement on the other is very striking. The 
causes are, I believe, to be sought in tho differences in the social systems, which form tho 
matcvittl^truolures of the two religions. AVc arc so accustomed to speak of Hinduism as a 
religion tliat we ate apt to forget that it is much more a social tbau a religious system. Of that 
s)'gtem and its results fuithcr details will be given in the chapter on Caste, but broadly it 
may bo said that it jdaees artificial restraints on marriage thus leading to a soaroity of women 
ami other attendant evils. Its customary law which our-law Courts stereotyped, excludes females 
from suceession to land and tends to make tho Punjab tho land of sons only, just as the Code 
Napoleon has made France the country of unique. The Jat peasant, whether Hindu 

or Sikh, closely resembles tho French peasant in Lis thrift and land hunger, and he is hardly 
inferior to the Hindu of tho commercial castes in the capacity for petty trading. In times 
of prosperity these charcterlslics have little or no effect on the population, but in a period 
of scarcity and depression of trade they begin to tell, and as compotilion becomes keener, it 
may he conjectured that the Hindu population will increase hut slowly, accumulating capital 
rapidly, while the Musalmans will fast add to their numbers alone'''. 

Tn 1911, the Hindus oE the Punjab were found to have 
decreased by 16 per cent., while tho Musalmans advanced by 1 per cent, 
during tho previous decade. Pandit Hari Kisban Kaul, who wrote the Punjab 
Census Beport for 1911, after detailing tho various other causes, more or less 
ttunporary in their nature, which were responsible for tho decrease, ascribed it 
to restriction of foeundity by enforced widowhood, loss of vitality in cousequenco 
ot the occupations and habits of the Hindus in towns, and differences in food. 
All these causes are discussed at length in paragraph 126 of the Report. There 
were 20,675 (or say 20,000 in round numbers) more Hindus in tho 
Province at the present Census than in 1911. If my reasoning is correct, of 
this number over 8,000 represent tho natural expansioa of the ewn- 
numity during tho last twenty years, and over 12,000 are temporary Hindu 
immigrants, mostly troops and followers. 

137. The same result may bo arrived at in another way. In 1901 
there were among tho Hindus 166 males for every 100 females which may he 
taken to be tlio normal proportion of sexes among Hindus in this Province, 
.ns a targe number of them aro always temporary immigrants, mostly troops and 
followers who aro not aocompauied by their females. Among the Musalmans 
at tlio present Census there were 116 males for every 100 females and there 
is no reason to suppose that tho proportion of males in tho permanent Hindu 
population was gicater. If the old proportion of sexes among Hindus fl66 
males to every 100 females) wore maintained at the present Census, we should 
have over 12,000 less Hindu males than the number actually enumerated. 

138. Briefly my conclusions are — • 

(1) The growth of 26 per cent, in tho Hindu population of tho 
Province is apparent rather than neal. lt« is due to the 
presence of a largo number of Hindu troops and followers 
concentrated in the Province on account of the disturbed 
border and tribal lawlessness, 

• (2) The rate of natural expansion during the last twenty years has 
been 9 per cent, for the Musalmans and 6 per cent, for tlie 
Hindus which means that the fecundity of Musalmans is v60 
per cent, greater than that of the Hindus. 

(3) A large proportion of the Hindus in the Province are, as a rule, 
temporary immigrants, mostly troops and followers, who do 
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not genemlly bring their temnles Frith thein and in iwmal 
timM^ihore ate 16 « maleB for erery 100 females m the Hindu 
population. 

On account of the abnonnal military situation in the 
at the time of the present Census, there were about 12,000 more 
Hindus in the Province than there should have been in normal 
times. 

The flaures in the margin show the rate of growth among the HindiM J^Jwthor 
^ iKa 'Pvnvinna m AAAn d#Olill# in tb# 

Hindu 
population 
in oaoh dia* 
triot at tho 

...w varloua 

Hindu population decreases cenium. 

as we go from i-outh to north. 

It is curious to note that the 
improyement in the Hindu 
population of the individual 
districts during the la|^ fort j 
years gradually increases 
from north to south in^ the 
case of trins-Indus Districts ; 
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of Ihe Province in each 
district during the past four 
decades. I have already 
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least in the Province. The proportion of Hindus to the totol population has 
varied from 6 to 7 percent, during the last four decades, and as their growth or 
decline in the individual districts as well in the Province as a whole depends, 
in a great measure, upon the volume of temporary Hindu immigration at the 
time the Census is taken, it has always synchronised, more or less, with tho 
increase or reduction of the Hindu garrison in the Province. 

140. In order to analyse further the causes of variation in the Hindu 

population of various tracts, 
the consideration of its dis- 
tribution by tnhsils, the 
smallest adminstrative unit, 
will not be without interest. 

The figures in the margin show 
tho fluctuations in the number 
of Hindus in each tabsil in 
1911 as well as in 1021. 

In Hazara, tho northern — 
most district of the Province, 
the proportion of Hindus to the 
total population is the smallest 
(4 per cent). The reason is not 
far to seek. The Hindus in the 
Province, are, in the main, 
dependent upon trade and 
military service, as the bulk 
of the Musalman populaliou 
is supported by agriculture. 

There are no important centres 
of trade in Hazara, nor has it 
any turbulent tribes on its 
border, as is the case with all trans-Indus districts. The permanent location 
of certain Gurkha regiments at Abbottabad may be traced to climatic con- 
siderations rather than to any military necessity. From the military point 
of view as well as from the point of view of trade and commerce, Hazara 
occupies the least important position in the Province and this accounts for the 
sSilf percentage of Hindu population in this ^'strict. Within the district, 
the head-quarters tahsil, which contains the only Cantonment of the district as Abbottsbs^. 
well as the head-quarters town, naturally contains by far the largest number of 
Hindus ; in fact more than 52 per. cent, of the total Hindu population 
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in the district are concentrated at Abbottabad, where it increased bj 
8 per cent, during the decade, the rate of Ifusalman growth durinj 
the same period being 6 per cent. The states of Amb and Pbulra 
where there is rather a primitive form of administration, have nt 
attractions for Hindus whose proportion in the total population of these state 
(3 and 1 per cent.) is the smallest in the district. • The Amb Hindus increaset 
bj 11 and those of Fhulra declined by 17. Probably the Phulra Hindn 
migrated during the decade to the neighbouring state of Amb, where th( 
conditions of life are much better. Next to Abbottabad, Haripur contains tb< 
largest number of Hindus in the district. This tahsil contains a small nic< 
town of the same name, which is a railway station and an important centra 
of trade in the locality. There are 46 Hindus in every 1,000 of population 
and their rate of growth during the last decade has been 1 per cent., th( 
corresponding figure for the Musalmansof the tahsil being 3. BalTa, the oul} 
town of Mansehra, is, to all intents and purposes, a large village which wai 
raised to the dignity of a town because it was declared a notified area. The 
Hindji element in Mansehra is, therefore, the smallest in the three tah8il8.(2 ;- 
per cent,). It improved by 379 persons or 9 per cent, during the last decade 
The tahsils of Hazara showed a smaller rate of. increase for Musalmans that 
for Hindus. This is partly due to the very small fraction that the Hindus form 
of the total population. The removal or addition of a very small number has 
an appreciable effect. The comparatively much smaller increase of Hindus 
during the previous decades has also something to do with their more rapid 
growth during the last ten years. A reference to the Subsidiary Table I at the 
end of this chapter will show that, iu every past decade except the last one, the 
rate of increase in the case of Musalmans has been much greater and in the 
decennium 1891 — 1901 the Hindus actually decreased by 4 per cent., while the 
rival community during the same period showed an improvement of 9 per cent. 
The significance of the greater development of the Hindu community in Hazara 
during the last decade is considerably neutralized by the fact that during the 
last forty years the Musalmans of this district have multiplied much faster than 
the Hindus ; in fact the rate of iucrcaso in the case of the former has been 
70 per cent, more than in the case of the latter. 

141. Although the ratio of Hindus to the total population in Peshawar 
is a little higher than that of Hazara, it is lower than the corresponding 
figure of any other trans-Indus district. The district, however, contains by fai 
the largest number of Hindus ; in fact a little less than one-third of the total 
Hindus of the Province reside in Peshawar. 

More than half the total population of Hindus in Peshawar is 
concentrated in the head-quarters tahsil which, after tlie bead-quarters and 
Tank tahsils of Dera Ismail Khan, has the highest proportion of Hindus in 
the Province. No other tahsil in the Province can boast of so many Hindu 
residents and there is a reason for it. In the first place the Poshaw'ar Tahsil 
is not only, in point of population, by far the largest tahsil of the Province 
but it actually contains more inhabitants than any other trans-Indus 
district. 

It contains the only Provincial city, which is not only the head-quarters 
of the Local Government but monopolises by ' far the largest proportion of the 
Provincial trade and the largest cantonment in the Province is attached to it. 
About 83 per cent, of the total Hindu population of the tahsil are residents 
of the Peshawar City. The improvement of 41 per cent, in the strength of 
Hindus, which accounts for 26 per cent, of the total increase jn the number of 
that community in the Province, is attributable, as already explained, to the 
military concentration as well as to the temporary exodus of Hindus from 
the Peshawar City and other portions of the tahsil in 1911 (vide 
paragragh 134). 

142. Oharsadda is a very fertile tract and the most densely populated 
tahsil in the Province. The Musalman population in this tahsil advanced by 
4 per cent, during the last decade. It has, however, few attractions for the 
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Hindus. No other tahsil has got suoh a loir proportion of Hindus (18 per 
1.000} B^ho aotuAlly deolined by 0 persons in this tahsil during the last decade. 
It contains no important centres of trade, nor any military station. It contains, 
no doubt, the three town! of Cbarsadda, Tangi and Prang, but they are merely 
overgrown villages with few urban charaoteristics. They are centres for the 
distribution of the produce of the neighbourhood, and the only other reason for 
their inclusion among the towns of the Province is, that each of them is 
inhabited by about 10,000 people. 

Next to the bead-quarters tahsil, Mardan shows the greatest expansion of 
Hindu population (36 per cent.) in Peshawar. Almost the wholo of the 
increase is confiaed to the Mardan town and its suburbs. This town is a 
uotilled area and has also a cantonment attached to it. It has an important 
cloth market and is, on that account, a oontro of attraction for the Hindus. 
The growing trade of the town and the military requirements of the locality 
are responsible for this extraordinary increase in Hindu population. 

The Hindus of this tahsil are practically concentrated in its two 
important cantonments, Nowshcra and Risalpur, where a large increase of 
Hindu troops and followeis is responsible for an expansion of 36 per oout. in its 
total Hindu population. 

An increase of 771 Hindus (34 per cent.) in Swabi is explained by a 
decrease of 1,320 in the strength of Sikhs residing in this tahsil, the Hindu- 
Sikh population of the tahsil having declined by 649 (J 2 per cent.) which is in 
accord with the general tendency of these oominunitics to migrate to towns 
on account of the insecurity of life and property prevailing in the rural areas. 
As already pointed out, a gofwl many pereons, who returned themselves as Sikhs 
in 1911, were recorded as Hindus at the present Census. Tho loss of Swabi in 
the matter of Hindu-Sikh population has been the gain of Mardan, where it 
advanced by 1,161 during tho last decade. 

143. Tho Hindu population of the Kohnt District advanced by 2,031 
persons during tire last decade. The increase is, however, apparent rather than 
real and it is entirely due to tho temporary expansion of military population 
of Kohat Cantonment (260) and of Hangu (1,383) where, at the time of the 
Census, troops were stationed for military purposes. Apart from the increase 
in the iwpulation of these two military stations, there was no improvement 
in the strength of the Hindus in this district. Tho decrease of 816 in Teri is 
due to tho migration of Hindus from the exposed villages of this talisil to tho 
Kohat town, where their number advanced by 686 persons. That the permanent 
Hindu population of the district aotually deolined during tho last ton years, is 
proved by a reforonoe to the figures for Hindu females at the two last Censuses. 
They declined by over two per cent. 

144. Next to Hern Ismail Khan, Bannu contains the largest proportion 
of Hindus and the head-quarters town, Edwirdesabatl, is the only town in the 
Province where the bulk of the population is Hindu. Practically the whole 
of the internal trade of tho district and external trade with the Tochi Agency 
and through it with Afghanistan is in the hands of the Hindus, who have 
therefore settled in largo numbers at Edwardesabad which is a growing town. 

The Hindu population of the head-quarters tahsil of the Bannu District 
advanced by 2,712 persons. The increase is confined to the Edwardesabad 
(own, where it amounted to 6,608, including 1,977 residents of the Cantonment. 
Thus about 71 per cent, of the total improvement is acoounted for by 
the increase in the Hindu garrison of Edwardesabad. That the increase u 
entirely due to tho influx of temporary immigrantsi mostly Hindu troops and 
followers, is proved by a reference to the female figures for Edwardesabad at 
tho two last Censuses. 

The increase of 76 Hindus (1 per cent.) in tho Marwat Tahsil hardly 
calls for any remarks in view of the number involved being a small one for 
the whole tahsil. A reference to Subsidiary Table V of Chapter I will 
show that the excess of births over deaths in the district during the last decade 
amounted to 8,823 which means that the natural expausion of population iu 
Bannu wus a little less than 2 per oeut. 
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145. Dera Ismail Khan has alTrays bad the distinetion of baTiop the 
largest proportion of fiindu population. Daring the last decade the Hindus 
of no other district shorrea such improTemont in numbers as was noticed in 
this district (37 per cent.). The Fowinda trade through the Gomal Pass, which 
is entirely in the hands of Hindus, is mainly responsible for the large indigenous 
Hindu population of the district. About 43 per cent, of the total Hindus in 
the district reside at the head-quartera town, which is* the chief centre of the 
Fowinda trade. Although the Hindus advanced by 37 per cent, daring the 
last ten years, the Hindu females improved only by 9 per cent, daring this 
period. It may naturally be assumed that the natural expansion was respon* 
sible for no more than an advance of 9 per cent., the rest of the increase is 
attributable to the extraordinary improvement in the number of Hindu troops 
and followers, both in Tank and Dera Ismail Khan, on efccount of the military 
operations going on at the time of the Census in Waziristan on the border of 
the district. 


Hut is it a fact that the rate of increase among the permanent Hindu 
population has, during the last decade, been 9 per cent., while the Musalmans 
of the district have actually declined by 3 per cent, ? That this is not so 
and that the deterioration in the number of Hindus was really at least 60 per 
cent, more than in the case of hlusalmans, 1 shall now proceed to prove by a 
reference to the separate figures of each tahsil. 


The Hindu population of this tahsil has declined by 650 persons, a loss 
of 13 per cent. This is due to the unprotected and unsafe condition of the 
tahsil. The head-quarters town was twice raided during the last decade, once 
in 1912 and again in 1915. The effects of tribal lawlessness at the time of the 
Census were most kcei\ly felt in this tahsil, on account of its proximity to the 
tribal territory. It is an out-of-the-way tahsil and most exposed to Mahsud 
and Sherani raids. An appreciable number of the Hindus, therefore, left the 
tahsil and took refuge at the Dera Ismail Khan town which, together with the 
mortality caused by influenza, reduced the Hindu population of the tahsil to its 
present proportions. 

The Hindu population of this tahsil advanced by 6,774 persons, a gain 
of 196 per cent, which, confined as it is practically to males, is entirely attri- 
butable to the phenomenal increase in the number of Hindu troops and 
followers concentrated in the tahsil on account of Mahsud operations going on 
across the border in Waziristan. These troops and followers were located not 
only at the Tank Cantonment but also at Khirgi, Manzai, Kaurbridge in the 
tahsil. 

The number of the Hindus in this tahsil improved by 4,670 persons, the 
increase being confined to the head -quarters town, where the rise in the 
military strength at the Cantonment and the migration of the mufassil Hindus 
for protection against Mahsud raids, arc responsible for the extraordinary 
expansion of the Hindu population (6,361). 


The rural area of the Dera Tahsil is the only tract in the district, which 
was not affected by military concentration and whore the Mahsud raiders gave 
the least trouble. The figures in the margin compare the strength of the 
rural Hindus of this tahsil 
at the two last Censuses. 

Thus Hindus in the rural 
tracts of the head-quarters 
tahsil declined by 9 
per cent, during the last 
decade. Half of this 
decrease may safely be 
taken to represent the 
Hindus who temporarily 
shifted to the town of 
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Dera Ismail Khan for fear of Mahsud raiders, and the otlier half the deteriora- 
tion in numbers that the community suffered along with their MusalmaQ 
brethren from influenza and other epidemics of the decade. I would, therefore* 
conclude that, although on account of the military concentration in the district 
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its Hindu {^pulation has improTod hj 87 per oent.i the strength of the per* 
znanent residents of that community has actually declined by 4*6 per oent. 

116. Hinduism or Brahmanism, as it is more generally known among Hinduitm 
European scholars, has hitherto baffled all the attempts at definition, as the ^etoribed* 
word is commonly interpreted. Professor Maxmuller calls it Indian religion.** 

It oan be described but never defined. The various philosophies, creeds, cults 
and superstitions, which makes up the sum total of Hinduism, have nothing in 
common except that they originated and developed in this country. Dootor 
Winterintz, a German Sanskiritist of note, has, in a recent article on “ Tantras 
and Beligion of the Shaktas, *’ thus dcsorihcd Hinduism : — 

** India remains still the most impoiUnt country on earth for the student of religion. 

In India we meet with all forms of religious thought and feeling which wo find on earth, and 
that not only at different times but also all together even to*di»y. Here wo find the most 
primitivo belief in ancestral spirits, in demons and nature deities, with a primeval, imageiesa 
sacrificial cult Here also is a polytheism itassing all limits, with the most riotous idolatory, 
temple cult, pilgrimages and so forth. And side by side with and beyond theso crudest forms 
of religious life, we find what is deepost and most abstract of what religious thinkers of ail 
times havo ever thought about the deity, the noblest pantheistic and the purest monotheistic 
conceptions. In India we also find a priest craft as nowhere else on earth side by side with a 
religious tolerance which lets sect after sect, with the most wonderful saiuts, exist together. 

Here there were and still are forest recluse#, ascetics and mendicant monks, to^vhom 
renunciation of (his world is really and truly a matter of deepest sincerity, and together with 
them hosts of idle mendicant mouks, vain fools and hypocrites, to whom religion is only a 
cloak for * selfish pursuits for the gratification of gr^ for money, of greed for fame, or the 
hankering after power. From India also a powerful stream of religious ideas has poured forth 
over the West, and especially over the East, has flooded Central Asia, has spread over Tibet, 

Chins, Corea and Japan, and has trickled through the further East down to the remotest 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago. And finally, in India as well as outside India 
Indian religions have often mixed with Christianity and with Islam, now giving and now 
taking/' 

Pandit Hari Kisban Kaul, Rai Bahadur, c.i.®., himself an orthodox 
Hindu, thus describes the word Hindu in his Punjab Census Report, 1911 

In short, the definition which would cover the Hindu oriho modern times is, that he 
should be born of parents not belonging to some recognised religion other than Ilinduism, 
marry within the same limits, believe in God, respect the cow, and cremate the dead. But it 
will be clear from the above explanation, that the word * Hindu,' as now understood, is based 
OQ no principle. The term is neither geographical, social, religious, nor racial. It is applied 
to the remnants of a great religion and civilization, as much as to sinners against the most 
essential rules laid down by the codes of religiou and social law and to the reformers wlio 
profess to belong to that body merely in name. Such a body corporate can have no adhesive 
force and cannot be called a living organism. Unless, therefore, there is a reaction, tbo 
process of disintegration does not ap[)ear to augur a promising future the roliiriouB aspect 
of the llludus." 

I need bardly point out that the definition of ** Hindu'* given above, 
except ill so far it is negative, is not striclly correct. There aro Hincius who 
do not marry within the fame limits, and Dr. Gour’s recent Hindu Marria^'o 
Bill ** is an attempt to legalise sucli marriages. There are Hindus who don't 
believe in God, who eat beef and bury their dead. The definition, however 
covers the vast majority of Hindus, * 
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147. The sects of Iliudus returned 
at the recent Census are given in tlic 
margin and may be grouped under livo 
heads, eiz., (1) tbo old sects consisting 
of orthodox Hindus (Sanatan Dharmis), 
Vaisbnavas and snint'Worsbippcrs, (2) 
the reformers, (3) worshippers of 
Musaltnan saints, (4) sects of low 
castes, and (6) unspecified, 

148. By far the largest majority of 
the Hindus returned in this Province (86 
per cent.) were recorded as followers of 
*' Sanatan Bbaram ” (ancient religion). 
II the orthodox forms of worship and 
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bdief ; ib fact erorj Hinda who does not belong to any other recognised old 
seott was cLsssed as a follower of Saaatan Dharam, which is defined aa that 
enjoined by the Yedas, the Smritis, the Furanas, etc. The term includes all 
shades of belief from the pnnctilious observance of Agnihotra (dail;^ fire* 
sacrifice), or worship of a particular god, down to the mere belief in the 
utility of adhering to the orthodox section of the Hindu society, without 
observing any, or at least many, of the restrictions essential to the carrying 
out of the orthodox observances.” All the Hindus of the Province, except 
those of the sweepr sects were classified into 187 sects in 1911 and the number 
has now been reduced to 6. Evidently the followers of all these sects which 
have not been returned at the present Census, are included under “ Sanatan 
Hharam" which is a very comprehensive term almost as wide as the term 
“ Hindu ” itself. The number of Sanatan Hbarmis rose from 52,901 in 1911 
to 148,201 ill 1921, a gain of 180 per cent., which may partly be accounted for 
by the large increase in the number of Hindu soldiers and followers from other 
parts of India, who are mostly orthodox Hindus, and partly by the inclusion of 
follqyrcrs of no less than 131 sects returned at the last Census, under " Sanatan 
Hharam ” at the present Census. It only shows how the return of sects is 
uncertain as well as unreliable in the case of Hindus. Most of them never 
think of it, except when the enquiry is made from them at the time of the 
Census, when their reply is generally in aooordanoe with the-mood in which 
they happen to be at the time. The name of the sect is not unoften suggested, 
if not aotually dictated, by the enumerator himself. 

149. Vaishnavaism is one of the two main seels of Hinduism, the 
other being Shaivaism. Hamanuj is said to be the father of the modern 
Vaishnavaism. According to him, tho relation between tlie human spirit 
and Qod is that of the worshipper and tlie worshipped, of the support and the 
supporter, of the body and inmate of the body. God is no more separate from 
the human spirit, than is tho latter from the body which it inhabits, and yet 
the two in each set are distinct from each other and the object of the one 
is to get nearer the other and to bo finally absorbed into it. Ilie number 
of the Vaishnavas has fallen from 1,258 to 478 during the decade. It does 
not mean that 780 followers of this scot have changed their religious con* 
victions, but that so many persons who were recorded as Vaishnavas at the last 
Census, preferred to call themselves Sanatan Hbarmis at the present one. A 
large number of Vaishnavas belong to the town of Hera Ismail Khan, where 
their chief oharacteristias are that they are strict vegetarians and would not 
drink water from the hands of non*Vaishnava Hindus, nor would they eat food 
cooked by followers of other sects. 

150. The followers of Guru Nnnak, the first Sikh Guru, are called 
Nanakpanthis and persons designating themselves as such are found among 
both the Hindus and Sikhs. The number of Hindu, followers of this sect 
fell from 28,488 to 799 during the last decade — for every 88 Hindu 
Nanakpanthis in 1911, there was only 1 in 1921. It appears that a large 
number of Nanakpanthis were returned as “ Sanatan Hharmi ’* at the present 
Census. As in the case of Vaishnavas, tho reason for tho change of sect, is 
not any change in religious conviction, but the preference for a more 
comprehensive name which tho majority of Hindus return. As already 
explained, feelings between Hindus and Sikbs ran very high at the time 
of the Census and this may have something to do with the dropping of tho 
name of a sect, whicli sounds more like a Sikh than a Hindu denomiuation. 

151. By far the most important of the new religious movements 
among the Hindus is the Arya Samaj movement. The sect^was founded by 
Swami Hayanaud, a Brahman of Kathiawar. His motto was “ Back to the 
Vedas and original Shastras.” He held that tho systematic and independent 
study of tho Vedas and Angas, the Vedic grammar, the Upanishads and 
Harshanas, without the a.S3i8tanoe of traditional commentaries- written upon 
them in comparatively recent times, was essential for a true understanding of 
tho most ancient religious scriptures in existence and it was on these lines 
that he built his creed. He reminded the Hindus of their grand heritage, 
their religioo, their philosophy, their sacred language, their ancient oivilization 
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ftnd liteTatare and contrasted it all with their present fallen oondition. The 
imagination of the educated Hindus was fired with tho picture of the ancient 
gl(Hry of Arya Yarta. ^ey despised the term “ Hindu " which appeared to 
them a symbol of their poUiioal servitude and called themselves by their 
real name Arya (the seleot)k The Arya Samajists concentrated on the social 
reform and educational i^vanoement of the Hindus. All the Hindu activities 
in these directions, both in this Province and the Punjab are, for the most 
part, led by Arya Samajists. There are two main sections of this sect, the 
College party and the Gurukula party. The chief institution of the one 
is “ Daya Nand Anglo-Vedic College of Lahore ’* and of tho other '*6urukula 
Kangri.” Their opponents also call them ” meat-eaters ” and ” vegetarians.” 

Owing to the lapse of time, the opposition of orthodox Hindus to the Arya 
Bamaj has become feeble, a largo portion of the Arya Samaj propaganda 
seems to be accepted by the Sanatanists, and tho Aryas in this Prorinco ns 
well as in the Punjab are the leading spirits in all Hindu movements. The 
antipathy of tho Aryas to the word “ Hindu ” has now worn down and tho 
majority of them have now no objection to call themselves ” Hindus ” and 
their creed a sect of Hinduism. 

152. It is sometimes said that the Aryas occupy the same position ^SSodfoults 
among Hindus as the Ahmodis do among Musalmans. Both are reforming oontrsatsd. 
movements and both are full of vigour and vitality. There are, however, 

striking differences in the outlook ns well ns in the scope of work of tho two 
movements. The founder of the Arya Samaj claimed to be merely an 
interpreter of the ancient Aryan religion nnd literature ; the founder of tho 
Ahmadiya sect claimed to be not only an exponent of Islam but also its prophet. 

The former wanted to give the Hindus their ancient name Arya which 

reminded them of their ancient civilization and greatness; the latter gnvc his 

own name to the soot he founded. The one did not believe in prophecies or 

miracles and claimed to be a strict rationalist ; tho other made a large number 

of prophecies and claimed to work miracles. Swami Daya Nand laid great 

stress on Brahmcharya (celibacy) and was himself a celibate all through life 

and preached monogamy. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, who gave his name to the 

Abmadi sect, was no advocate of celibacy and he himself married more than ' ' 

one wife. The Swami was a strict vegetarian and denounced meat-eating as a 

groat sin, the Mirza laid no such restrictions in diet for his followers. The 

aotivitics of the Arya Samaj are not confined to the sphere of religion as the 

word is now understood ; their corresponding word " Hharma ” covers all human 

activities ; their main energies are directed to the social reform and educational 

ndvancementof the Hindu community. Tho Arya Samajists take no mean part 

iu the political movements of the country ; iu fact the revival of the Arya 

Hharma as well as the establishment of ancient glory of tho mother-land, is the 

avowed mission of the Arya Samaj. The Ahmadis have no such ambition, their 

activities arc religious in the main and suhordin.ntcii to the one outstanding 

dogma of tho Abmadi creed that the founder df their sect is no other than the 

Mahdi of Islam, the promised Messiah of the Christians, and tho Nish Kalnnk 

(free from sin) Avatar of the Hindus ; ho was informed not only by the spirit 

of Christ and Muhammad hut that of Krishna as well, 

153. There has been a tendency, of lato, on the part of souIe Aryas, atrangtbof 
to call themselves •* Vedio Hhannis ” after the name of their religious scriptures. Ary* 
The persons returned ns Vedio Dharmis, at both the present and tho last 
Censuses, may be taken to he Arya Samajists to all intents and purposes. Tho 

strength of the sect rose from 4,148 to 13,084 which shows tho headway tho 
movement is making among Iliudus. Tho inoreaso is spread over ail the 
districts and some of tho persons enumerated in the trans-border posts have also 
returned their scot as Arya Samaj. 

164. I have already had something to say about the sect in paragraph Bbanuis* 
120 above which deals with Ismailis, a Musalman sect. The Shamsis are 
believers in Shah Shams Tabriz of Multan and follow tho Imam, for tho time 
being, of the Ismaili sect of Sblas, their present loader is His Highnosa the Agha 
Khan of Bombay. They are mostly Sonars and pass as ordinary Hindus, hut 
their devotion to the Imam is very strong, whioh is said to be due to their faith 
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in the power of the Imam, not only to increase their unlawful profits, but also 
to screen their misdeeds in the exercise of their profession. The goldsmith alloys 
his gold by night and Shah Shams Tabrez is beleived to control the sun which is 
likely to expose their malpractices. The worship of the Shah or his 
successors is believed to propitiate the sun. The Shamsis in this Province are 
confined to the Peshawar City where thoir number fell from ^88 to 13. During 
the last deende under the circumstances noted in paragraph 129, a large 
number of Shamsis abjured their faith in the Imam and were re-absorbed in 
Hindu community, othci's turned Musalnian, only a small remnant of 13 still 
stick to their ancestral faitb. 


Bweoper soots. 165. The majority of the Chuhras, Mehtars, Bbangis or Ehakrob 

(sweepers), as they are variously called, returned their caste in the column of 
sect. The Hindu Chuhras of the Province are divided into two main religious 
Orders, which are by some authorities regarded as identical. The more 
important of the tw'o is Balmiki or Bnlashahi, the followers of Balmik, Balrikh 
or Bnlasha, various names of the same Hindu saint. The other sect called 
Lalbcgi profess their belief in Lalbcg, who is said to be another Hindu saint, 
but be is also regarded to be identical with Balmik. 

Bsimik. Balmik is said to be the famous author of the Bamayana. He was a 

' Bhil highway man, who was converted by a saint whom he wanted to rob. 

One legend makes him a sweeper in tbe heavenly Courts, which is said to 
account for the attachment of Chuhras * to this saint. But probably the true 
reason, why these low caste people revere the author of the Bamayana, as their 
religious preceptor, is to be found in the custom by which they 'are enjoined 
to listen to the Bamayana and Mahabharata as their religious scriptures, as they 
are not entitled to read or even listen to tbe Vedas. Mahabharata is not in 
vogue and the religious instructions of the Chuhras being confined to the 
Bamayana, they began to treat the great epic as their scripture and its author 
as their prophet, the diviue scavenger. 


Laibeg. The saint, after whom the olher sect of sweepers is named, is believed 

by most people to be the same person aa Balmik, He is also known as 
Lalguru. Laibeg is also said to be a corruption of Lalbhok (red attire) who 
was a rod-coated disciple of Balmik. The conversion of Lalbheg, into Laibeg, 
its Peisianiscd foim, is Hie result of Musalman influence. The distinction 
between Balmikis and Lalbcgis is a purely arbitrary one. Chuhras in this 
Province are almost all immigrants from the Punjab, where these residing in 
Musalman districts call themselves Lalbegis and their brethern of Hindu 
districts designate themselves as Balmiki. 


Identity of the The iwo sects do not usually intermarry, but their cults are identical, 
wo cults. make a small shrine of earth, and put over it a stick, with a piece 

of cloih making a small flog, offer a liltle ghee (clarified butter) or grain 
ns a sacrifice, bow down before the shrine, and pray for the gratification of 
their desires. The Chuhras do not believe in the transmigration of souls, but 
say the good go to heaven after death, where they batlie and sit at ease and 
are happy, while the bad go to hell, where they are tormented by wounds and 
..firo until the deity is pleased te relieve them. 


Vapiationi. 


156. The figures in the margin compare the strength of the sweeper 
sects at the two last Censuses. The 
number of Chuhras in the Province rose 
from 3,775 to 4,878 during tbe last 
is due to tho large 
military population of 
The additional troops 
tho Province were 
accompanied by their own sweepers who 
added considerably to the strength of 
the community. But tho principal 
cause of the increase in_ tho number of 
sweepers is, in addition to natural 

expansion, tbe fresh arrivals from the Punjab, to meet the growing demand 
for their services, which is always in excess of the supply. Almost all the 


deoado. This 
inciease in the 
the Province, 
brought into 
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Hindu Chuhra* of the ProTinoe belong to the Punjab and they afo sMiw 
BalmikiaorLalbegis. Theinajoriiy of them, however, did not return their 
ie!t. with the re^t that, although thejiotol atrength of the oommunity hw 
i^n by 20 per cent., the number of both Balmikia and Lalbegis has largely 

deolinra. 

SIKHS. . 

ia7 A Gonsiderable proportion of the Sikhs in this Province belong to 
101 . t tn the army or other Government 
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services, and are mostly 
.'r-. '-- . 11 immigrants from the Puajnb. 

The indigenous Sikhs are for 
the most part traders and 
follow the same occupations as 
the Hindus, The map printed 
in the margin shows the local 
distribution of Sikhs in the 
Province. The highest pro- 
portion of Sikits is found in 
Posljawar (ICO per 10,000). 

Next to Peshawar, Bnnnu 
claims the largest proportion 
of Sikhs to the total district 
population (133 per 10,000) 
and then comes Kuhat with 
only 125 Sikhs in every 10,000 
of population, the correspond- 
ing figures for Hazara and 
Hera Ismail Khan being 78 
and 73 respectively. The 
Sikhs in the Province are in a 
microscopie minority and their 
proportion .to every 10,000 of 
population is 125, but their 
tnilitary importance is out of 
all proportion to their numbers 
and in point of education and 
business enterprise they are on 
a level with the Hindus. Out 
of every 100 Sikbs in the Province 56 are found in Peshawar, 17 in Hazara, 12 
in Bannu, 9 in Kohat and 7 iu Hera Ismail Kban. 

the mnrfyin indicate the variations in the variations, 
number of Sikbs enumerated in tho 
districts and trans-border posts at tho 
last three Censuses. Tho first thing that^ 
strikes one in connection with tho Sikh* 
figures, is the overwhelming prepon- 
dcranco of males in the Sikh population 
of the Province. For every 100 
females, there wore 324 mah's in 1001, 

201 in lOIl and 257 in 1921. This is 
evidently duo to a large number of 
Sikbs in Ibis' Province being temporary 
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168. The figures given in 



Mftkt. 

Females. 

Total. 

190V ... 

1011 ... 

1021 ... 

21,467 

21,017 

28,600 

6,624 

10,442 

9,208 

28,001 

81.459 

82,808 

VvUtien <1911— l»2l 
pet cent. ( 1901—1081 
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-12 

4-80 
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immigrants who are employed in the army or other departments of Govern- 
ment and are generally not accompanied by their female relatives. The total 
Sikh Donulation has during the last twenty years advanced by 17 per cent.. 


only 6 per cent., 


althontfi the rate of increase during tho last decade was 
whiohos entirely accounted for by an improvement of 13 per c<mt. nmong 
males, the Sikh females during the last ten yearn having deohned bv 12 cent. 
The inc^ in the number of Sikh soldiers and followew is evidently responsible 
for theiJIv^ among males. The decrease among ph femalea. would, at 
first sight, appear surprising, especially when Hmdu females during the same 
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period advanced by 11 per cent. The Sikbs and Hindus in this Fioirinee live 
^der the, same conditions of life and intermarry freely with one anotlier and 
their femi^es, for the most part, represent the permanent or semi'pennaneBt 
portion of the population. A decrease of 12 per cent, in the females of one 
accompanied by an increase of 11 per cent, among those of the other requires 
an explanation, and a reference to the figures of 1901 furnishes it. The Sikh 
females during the last twenty years have shown an improvement of no less than 
39 per cent., while their Hindu sisters during the same period increased only by 
6 per cent. During the period 1901 — ^1911 the Sikh females advanced by 68 per 
cent, which was attributed mainly to the faulty enumeration of them in 1901. 
If the figure for 1901 was under 'estimated, that of 1911 would appear to be 
equally over-estimated, tbe true figure for 1911 may be taken to be the mean of 
the two figures. This will rednoe the number of Sikh females by 2.000 in round 
numbers and tlie rate of inerense among them during the last decade would 
approximate to that of the Hindu females. 


^ 169. 1 have hitherto been discussing the total Sikh figures 
Province as a whole, but to understand pro^rly the rate of growth or 
among Sikhs, their figures for individual districts may as well be 
Tbe figures in the margin 


for the 
decline 
analysed. 
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compare tho number of 
Sikhs by districts in 1911 
and 1021. During the 
last decade tho number 
of Sikh males in the 
districts fell by 1,073 (6 
per cent.) and that of 
females hjr 1,232 (12 per 
cent.), whioh resulted in 
the reduotion of tbe total 
Sikh population of the 
districts by 2,306 (8 per 
cont.). This decrease, in tbe cose of males, is accounted for by the transfer of a 
large body of troops from the districts to tbe trans-border posts on aooount of tho 
disturbed condition of Ibo border and tbe military operations in Waziristan. 
The population of Sikh males in the trans-border posts rose by 8,7d6 and that 
of females fell by 2, in fact if we include the Sikh males enumerated in tbe 
posts, a decrease of 6 percent, among males will be converted into a gain of 13 
per cent. As regaras tho decrease in tbe case of the Sikh females, it 
has already been discussed in the preceding paragraph, their number in 
the trans-border posts being nrglible. I have already refen^ to the Hindu- 
Sikh controversy over tbe control of Sikh temples and the bitterness of feeling 
between tbe two communities to which it led at the time of tbe recent Census. 
The symphathies of those Sikhs, who consider Sikhism to be merely a sect of 
Hinduism, were in this dispute enlisted on tbe aide of tbe Hindus, and there 
is good reason to believe that, in tbe beat of the moment, an appreciable 
number of such persons as swelled tbe number of Sikbs in 1911, transferred their 
allegiance once more to the older religion. The deorease in the number of 
Sikbs in so far as it is not attributable to any of causes alnady given, may 
be ascribed to this split between tbe Hindus and Sikhs at the time of the Census. 

160. I now prooeed to discuss tbe Sikh figures by districts and in order 
to facilitate it, 

1 have given the 
details of Sikh 
figures for each 
tduil in the 
margin. I n 
Hazara the Sikhs 
declined by 689 
(604 males and 
186 females), to 
wbioh all the 
tradte of the dis' 
triot oontributed 
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and Sikhs over a Sikh temple at Haripur. 

Peshawar is the only tahsU in this district where the number of 8^^ Pe*h*wsr, 
showed an improvement. The increase of 1,086 (M ®ulation 

quarters tahsiFmay Beattribut^ entirely to ‘‘J*® ^the^^eshawar 

it the Peshawar and Oherat Cantonments as well m witBin tne 

Municipality. The exnansion of Sikh Wlf^^rcsuS S 
due to Sie increase in Sikh Peshawar Sluniol* 

for the increase in the number of Hindus Md Sikhs number of Hindus 

pality are practically the same, e»*., the absence ^ T 5 j Tho 

atLW 0».U. for tb. r.»o» .3«.dy 

explained. 

laiderSc 

'‘****‘ata ««mb« d Sibta r»iau.g ■« W 

the notiAed area of Mjagers. ^bis^district suffered woret from 

decade, at the expeneo of the Silmvulag^ conseauently a large number 
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Trans-border 

tract. 


Beftnitlon of 
Sikh. 


Sikh icota. 


showing an improrement of 627 including only 23 females. The causes which 
operated to reduce the numher of Hindus in Eulachi, were also responsihle 
for the decrease'of Sikh population in that tract. Hindus and Sikhs in 
Eulachi are, for the most part, traders whose emigration from the tahsil may 
be attributed to the deterioration of trade as well as the insecurity of life and 
property prevailing there at the time of the rdeent Census. A large munber 
of Sikh troops and followers were transferred from the head*qu'arters tahsil to 
Tank as well as to Waziristan, where military operations were actually going 
on at the time of the Census, and this explains now the two latter tracts gained 
considerably at the expense of the former, in the matter of Sikh population. 


161. The total number of Sikhs in the Province is a very small one 
(82, 898), and a large number of them are soldiers and followers. Any change, 
however small in itself, in the strength of Sikh forces anywhere, has an 
appreciable effect upon the total number, so much so that an increase of a 
little less than 4,000 Sikh soldiers and followers in the trans-border posts has 
convorted an. actual increase of over 4 per cent, in the total enumerated 
Sikh population of the Province into a decrease of 8 per cent, in the districts. 
The figures in the margin give the strength of the Sikh population in the 
trans-border posts at the two last 
Censuses. The number rose during the 
last decade from 1,114 to 4,868, a gain 
of 336 per cent. The concentration of 
Sikh forces at the Kbyber and Wana 
posts was the heaviest, because these 
two agencies represented the storm 
centre of the tribal lawlessness, and in 
the Wana Agency military operations 
were actually in progress at the time of the Census. 


Sikht in iht traHt‘hord$r poiti. 
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162. What is a Sikh, is a question which has been repeatedly asked 
in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province Census literature and no 
satisfactory answer has yet been given to it. The writers of Census reports 
relating to the Punjab and this Province •have invariably been puzzled as to 
the true significance of the term “Sikh.” Sikhism was founded by QuruNanak 
and developed by his nine successors, their tenets being embodied in the Sikh 
Scriptures, the Grnnth Sahib which now represents to the Sikhs the body as 
well as the spirit of their ten Gurus who are believed to be merely the ten 
different incarnations of the same holy spirit. The idea of the identity of the 
ton Gurus in spirit derives its sanction from the fact that all the hymns of the 
Oranth Sahib composed by different Gurus end in the name •' Nanak,” the 
first Guru, as their author. Any one whoso faith it is that tho ten Gurus were 
inspired teachers, and that the Granth Sahib is the revealed divine word, 
delivered through them, is called a Sikh. Briefly Sikhism teachea unity of 
God and condemns idolatory, priesthood, pilgrimages and caste. It lays great 
stress upon tho fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man and the purity of 
personal character, based upon the intense love of God and man, is considered 
to be the sine qua non of salvation (absorption in the divine spirit). (Die 
doctrine of Karma and its corollary, the transmigration of souls are no doubt 
common to both Hinduism and Sikhism, but in many other respects they are 
dissimilar. They arc both Indian religions, just as Christianity and Islam are 
Semitic religions, but Sikhism is no more a sect of Hinduism than Islam is 
of Christianity. It has got all the vigour and vitality of a new dispenmtion 
and its position w'ith respect to Brahmanism is practically the same as that 
of Budhum which has now ceased to bo a living force- in the land of 
its birth. 


163. I have already explained in paragraph 108 lum the order for the 
record. of Hindu and Sikh sects were issueo after the preliminary enumeration' 
had commenced. No less than 29 Sikh seots were recorded in 1911 and tho 
number liM now been reduced to 9. Not only a large numher of seots 
returned at the last Census were conspicuous by their abwnce at the preeent 
one, but most of the Sikhs recorded as belonging to one sect, have now 
declared themselves as a^erents of another. This chows how this dassiftcatiop 
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of wots, in tlie oaw of Sikha, li not onlv nnoertnin and arbitrary, but praotl- 
oallj worthlsw for Oensos purposes. It fs interesting to note that the historio 
diriaicm of Sikhs into KeMUxaries and Sahjdharis no longer appears in the 
record of Sikh sects as prepared at the recent Census, llie sects as now 
returned may he roughly grouped under two main heads, viz > 

(1) Sikhs who are wholly and solely devoted to the tenets of the ten 

Qurus and are averse to their religion being corrupted by 
association with any noa*Sikh belief or ritual. They want to' 
restore the faith to its pristine purity. They do not believe iu 
oaste or other social observances of the Hindus. They are 
known as Khalsas, Tat Khalsas, Singh Sabbis or only Sikhs 
who do not recognise any caste or sect in Sikhism. They are 
the advanced party who regard their creed as a separate religion 
and not merely a sect of Hinduism. 

(2) Sikhs who look upon Sikhism as merely a sect of Hinduism, In 

this group are included Sanotan Uharmis, Arya Ramajists, 
Vedio Dfaarmis and Nauakpanthis who regard themselves as 
Sikhs as well as Hindus. 


164. The figures in the margin show under various names the strength 

of that section of the Sikhs who 
regard Sikhism as an indepon* 
dent religion and not merely a 
soot of Hinduism. They are the 
same as were designated ** Sikhs 
of the Khalsa” in paragraph 152 
of the Census Heport, 1011. 
Their number has risen from 
15,0C9 to 18,975, a gain of about 
19 per cent. In 1911, 751 Sikhs 
returned themselves as Sikhs in 
the column of sect, hut at the 
prc‘.enl Census no less than 10,891 
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persons returnedthom- selves as Sikhs in th^ column ofreligion as well as of sect. 
This means that these Sikhs do not recognise the existence of sects in Sikhism and 
therefore did not like to specify thoir creed beyond what is connoted by the 
term “ Sikh.’* A large number of Sikhs who returned themselves as Guru 
Gobind Singhl in 1911 have now been recorded ns Sikhs merely. The 
number of “ Tat Khalsas ” rose from 878 to 7,107 during the last decade and 
a considerable proportion of them were returned as “ Guru Gobind Singbi ” at 
the last Cent«us. The number of Singh Sabbis also improved from 12 in 1011 
to 805 in 1921. The religious convictions of all these Sikhs who constitute 
about 58 per cent, of the total Sikh population, are the same, hut apparently 
they have not yet decided as to what common name tliey shall assume to 
distinguish them from those who have not yet entirely freed themselves from 
Hindu association in religious observances. So far as religious convictions and 
observances are concerned, thero is nothing to distinguish a Tat Khalsa from 
a Singh Sabbi, or a Gobind Singhi from those w'ho now prefer to he known 
merely as Sikhs, and the use of different names by them at different tiims to 
express their creed, merely shows what names are more in fashion than others. 

165. The figures iu the margin indicate the number of those Sikhs 

who have at this Census, in one way 
or other, signified their adherence to 
both Sikhism and Hinduism. They 
constitute about 42 per cent, of the 
total Sikh population and their only 
difference with the Siklis of the 
advanced party is that they regard 
Sikhism as a sect of Hinduism. As 1 
have already explained, “YedicDharmU” 
is only another name by which a portion 
of tue Arya Samajists now prefer 
to call themselves. The number of 
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. those who reftnrd '* Arja Samaj “ and/” Sikhism" as identical creeds has risen 
from 18 to 422 during the deoade. The number of Sanatan Dharmi Sikhs also 
improved from 329 in 1911 to 4,853 and that of Nanakpantbis declined by 
more than 5,000. These figures only emphasise the rworthiessness of the sect 
returns, lu the majority of cases eliange of sect k merely a change of name 
without any (iorre8[)ondiog change in religious beliefs or practices. Persons 
who declared themselves ** Naiiakpanthis " at the last Oensus, returned them* 
selves as Sanatan Dharmis at the present one, because the latter name appears 
to be more in fashion now. 


OHRISTIANS. 


IhxssI 

distribution. 


1G6. The total strength of Christians as ascertained at the recent 
Census is 13,916, of whom 3,308 were enumerated in tiie trans-border posts and 
the rest (10,610 in the districts. They form a very small minority in the 
I'rovince, their proportion per 10,000 of population in the districts being 47. 
Tliey are oonoentrated ohiefiy in the 
Peshawar District (7,652) which 
accounts for more than 72 per cent, of 
the total Christian population of the 
districts. Their distribution by districts 
is given in the margin. Of the Christians 
enumerated in the districts 8.390 were 
Europeans, 200 Anglo-Indians and 
2,020 Indian Christians against 6,6? 4 
Europeans, 99 Anglo-Indians and 862 
Indian Christians ton years ago. 
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167. The Christian population of the districts has shown a steady increase 
since the first regular Census was taken in 1881, except in the deoade 1891 — 1901 
when the number declined by 318 (6 percent). In 1881 they numbered 4,726, 
by 1891 their strength rose to 6,437 but fell to 6,119 by 1901. lu 1911, 6,685 
Christians wore recorded in the districts and at the present Census the figure 
leapt up to 10,610. The total increase in their numerical strength in the 
districts during the last forty years has been 126 per cent, the rato of growth 
during the last decade being 61 per 
cent. The figures in the margin show 
the number of Christians enumerated 
in the Province at the hist two 
Censuses. Christianslin this Province 
are, for the most part, British troops 
and oflioers employed in the various 
Government Departments. Their 
number has improved in almost every 
district as well as in the trans-border 
posts on account of the concentration 
of British troops in the Province at 
the time of the Census, the rate of 
increase being 61 per cent, iu the districts and 107 per cent, in the whole 
Province. By far the largest proportion of the Christians in this Province are 
Europeans by race (10,473) and Anglican Communion by sect (7,831), who 
constitute 80 and 69 per cent, respectively of the total Christian population. 
The number of those belonging to the Anglican Commuaion has advanc^ by 72 
per cent, daring the last decade. Next to Anglican Communion, Eoman 
Catholics are the most important Christian sect in the Province (1.692) and 
their numerical strength improved by 17 per cent, during the last ten years. By 
far the largest proportion of the. Indian Christians (82 per cent.) have not 
returned their sect. The sect of only 428 Indian Ohristians was recorded and 
of these 169 were Boman Catbolios and 127 Anglican Communion. The 
number of Indian Ohristians has advanced from 877 to 2,363 (163 percent.), it 
is not due to the proselytising zeal and aotivities of the missionaries, who belong 
to the Anglican Communion and devote their energies largely to euuoatloaal 
and medical work. Their isohools and hospitals ate among the best in the 
Proyiuce, and they are also tunning a well-equipped-flrst olass Arts College at 
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Peshawar. These minioaafy insititutiens are doing a lot of humanitarian and 
educational work, but neither the religious propaganda of the missionary nor his 
institutions haye succeeded, to any appreoiabls extent, in spreading Christianity 
among the people of jthe Piorinoe. Themwas a large influx of Indian Pbristians 
from other parts of India, especially from the South, in connection with the 
Military concentration in the Province at the time of the recent Oensusi and 
this explains the large increase in their numerical strength in the Province. 

168. The nationality of the Christians enumerated in the Province is 

given in the margin (Imperial Tables 
XV and XVI). Of every 100 
Christians in the Province 80 are 
Europeans 2 ADglo*Indinns and 18 
Indian Christians. During the last 
decado Europeans have increased by 
82, Anglo*Indians 100 and Indian 
Christians 168 percent. No particular 
significance need be attached to this 
growth of Christian population of 
every nationality, it is, for the most 
part, temporary duo to the disturbed condition of the border and tribal lawless- 
ness which necessitated the oonoontration in the Province of both British and 
Indian troops, who brought in their train a large number of Christians of every 
race and nationality. 
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169. The figures for other religions, viz., Zoroastrians (Parsis), Jains and 
Budhists hardly require aiiy separate disoussion. The figures returned at the 

present Census arc compared in the 
j ■ msrgin with those of 1911. There were 

Religion. i9U. iMi- qq Builhists preseut in the Provinoe in 

1911 but at the precsent Census 110 

Budhists (all males) were enumerated in 
(Zot<Ji‘». the trans-frontier posts. They are all 

trun) ... immigrants and their presence in the 

Jtina « (2 m*lM nnd 2- S (aU mnUi) poStS is evidently dUB tO thO lorgO 

J... U(?»^?«.nd». increase of troops both British and 

tcmaiM). Indian, m the tribal country aoross 

the bonier. The Parsis or Zoroastrians 

Totni ... 67 189 ftte o trading class, and they ^ were 

enumerated at the present as well as 

at the 1911 Census, in Peshawar Cantonment, There arc only J Jain males 
in the Province and they are confined to Peshawar City. 
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CHAPTER IT.— BKUOIOH. 


SVBRIDIABT Table l.—Oentral D^tribution of poptdfotion lty B^igion. 
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SxTBSiDiART TABtB IV . — Beligiotti of urban and rural population. 
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Stjbhsiast Tabli Yr-Seeti. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AGE. 


GBNEEAL. 

170. Tho ago statistics by sex and Civil condition are given in Imperial 
Table YII. Subsidiary Table I shows the age distribution of 100,000 of each 
sex (selected from certain localities) by annual periods, while Subsidiary Ta|)lea 
11 and III give a similar distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Prince, 
by Natural Divisions and main religions, respectively. The distribution,^ by 
selected age^periods, of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes is given in Subsidiary 
Table IV, while proportion of children under 12 and of persons over 40 to those 
aged 15 — 40 in certain castes, together with the number of married females 
aged 15—40 per 100 females, is exhibited in Subsidiary Table IV*A. Subsidiary 
Table V gives the proportion of children under 10 and of persona over 60 to 
those aged 15 — 40 together with the number of married females aged 15—40 
per 100 females and Subsidiary Table V-A supplies the same information^ for 
certain religions. Variations in population since 1861, at cortainr ago periods, 
appear ii\ Subsidiary Table VI, and birth and death rates by sexes and Natural 
Divisions are shown in Tables VII and VIII. Dcath*rates by sexes and age- 
periods for selected years are given in Table IX and deaths from fever, cholera, 
small-pox, plague and influenza in Table X. 

171. No alteration was made in tho instructions for recording age. 
The rule for flailing in the age column of the Census Schedule and printed at 
thc'baok of it was : — 

7 (aye).— Enter tho number of years CBch person has completed. For infants 
less than one year old make a cross ' + ' in this column. * 

In tho Manual of Instructions issued to the Supervisors this rule was 
amplified as follows : — 

Column 7 (age ). — Enter the ago as it will be on the 18th March. Note that tho 
number of years actually completed must be entered and not the current year of age. Bo 
careful that a cross is entered for children less than a year old, and not tho number of months 
which may be mistaken for years by the Abstractory, 

The instructions were sufficiently precise, but the results, as usuol, 
far from satisfactory. It is ignorance rather than intentional misstatement 
of age, which is the most fruitful source of error in ago statistics. Tho 
bulk of tho people have so little conception of their real age and give such 
ridiculous replies when questioned regarding it that, in tho majority of cases, 
judicial oflloois have to record what they guess to bo the ago of the persons 
appearing before them. Tho statements of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
regard to their age may be accepted as fairly correct. A largo number of 
Hindus and Sikhs also keep a record of their ago either in their account books 
or in tho shape of horoscopes. But the vast bulk of the people are Musalmans 
who have no record of age and in whoso ooso the proportion of literacy is only 
16 per mille. Tho vast majority of them have hardly any conception of their 
age and the record of age in their case is merely a guess of thu enumerator. 
The mothers can, no doubt, in a large number of cases, tell from memory tho 
age of their young children, but the bulk of the people are illiterate and it 
is not unoften that their memory is at fault, even in tho matter of ago of 
their young childi’en. Tho difficulty of recording correct ago in this Province 
is further enhanced by tho fact that tho enumerators are, aa a rule, but 
indifferently educated and their judgment in the makter of ago by appearance 
is far from sound. The returns of ago arc further vitiated by the toudency of 
people to state their ago as a multiple of 6 or 10 or an even number. Inten- 
tional misstatement of age exists chiefly in conneotion with unmarried girls 
who have attained the age of puberty, who are almost always . returned as 
younger than they really are. Middle aged men, especially if they arc 
widowers and want to remarry, also generally understate their ago. Women 
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in middle life wish to be considered younger than they are. Older people^ 
both males and females, who have apparently no inducement for understating 
their age, are prone to overstate it just to add to their prestige, It may, 
however, be safely assumed that the errors here pointed out have been fairly 
constant from one Census to another. Among the various reasons for a 
deliberate misstatement of age, some of which have already been noticed, one 
is mentioned, in the case of Hindus, in the 1011 Punjab Census Report, 
which has not been referred to anywhere else. It is stated that among the 
Hindus generally there are various reasons for a deliberate misstatement of 
ago. First of all there is an idea that telling one's correct age tends to reduce 
the span of life. In Niti Shastra, it is laid down that one’s age should Be 
carefully concealed like one's wealth. A Hindu will therefore very often give 
his age as a few years more or less than what it is. The real cause probably 
is that the true ago, coupled with the Kashi (sign of the Zodiac) which u 
usually apparent from one's name, can afford his enemies a chance of setting 
th« forces of black magic to work against him. This seems to account for the 
concealment of one's birth name which is based on the Kashi, by some of the 
Hindus, and tho adoption of a different name for actual use. Then a multiple 
of ten, i. e. the year having a zero in it, is considered ominous. There is also 
a general aversion to odd numbers except five. The even number is supposed 
to bring prosperity. There is free and extensive social intercourse between 
the Hindus of this Province and their brethren in, the Punjab and socially 
they arc but one people, with common religious prejudices and superstitions. 
There are but few Hindus in this Province to whom this injunction of tho 
Niti Shastra is known and fewer still who believe in its efiBcacy, in any case 
the effect of this superstition is not appreciable upon the age statistics of tho 
Hindus of this Province. There is a tendency among Hindus, as among others, 
to state their ago in even number or as a multiple of 6 or 10, but this is 
because their exact age is not known to most people and not because any 
special significance, religious or othenviso, attaches to these numbers. Although 
no reliance can be placed on the age statistics obtained at the present Census, 
they indirate with fair accuracy the changes which take place periodically in 
the age distribution of the Provincial population. 
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172. A reference to Subsidiary Table 
shows, that the figure 10 and its multi* 
pie are most popular ; and after them 
come the uneven multiples of 6, but 
tho multiple of 10 is always more 
largely returned than either of the 
nearest uneven multiples of 6. Thirty, 
for instance, is more commonly given 
ns an ago, than either 25 or 35. There 
is, however, an exception in the case 
of 26 which is so popular that it is 
returned by more persons than even 20. 

Generally after 6 years of age, except 
in the case of uneven multiples of S, 
there is a much greater tendency to 
return even numbers than odd ones. 

The figures in the margin show the 
numerical strength of those ages in 
which were returned at the present 
Census at least twenty per ntille of the 
total population of each sex. The 
largest numbers, both for males and 
females, have been recorded in the ages 
30, 26, 20 and 40. Tlie most TOpuhr 
ages are multiples of 6 and 10. Infants 

rank 11th in males and 10th in females. The low poeittoa of infants, in point 
of nnmeriral strength, is attributable, in some mensnre, to the oomparatlvely 
tery low birth'rate of the last year of the last decade. The ages 86 and 60 
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oomQ up fairly high iu impottaneo. Both males and females seem MueUiit 
to go above 60 and the hgures at this ago oonsequently ehotir a oiftrked 
inorease as compared with those of the preoediag aud succeeding yeatti 

173. As already shown tho statistios of age obtained at any Censbs In 
this country are very unreliable. There are various ways; iu which crude 
figures have been smoothed for practio.il purposes. Whore the iniMtatemenfa 
of age are confined to a margin of 5 years, their effect can best bo minimised’ 
'by the device ^of grouping the ages iu quinquennial periods, as has been dbtta 
in Imperial Table VII, whioh shows that more than one>eighth of the total 
population is under 6 years of ago, more than one>fourth under 10 years and 
considerably more than two- fifths under twenty ; ages 16 — 60 include nearly 
otaC'half the total (49 per cent.), while the survivors at ages 60 and over nnmber 
a little more than one-ninth of tho whole. If we compare the sexes, age by 
age, wo find that the excess of males over females is maintained at all 
quinquennial age-periods though very uncqnally. Under five years of age tho 
preponderance of male-births (whioh average I'^O to 100 female births) is 
reflected in tho pupnlatiuu figures, and is of course most marked' iu the first 
vear of life. This initial advantage is, however, neutralised to a great extent 
by the greater mortality of the males under five years of age (120 male to 100 
female deaths in equal numbers living during tho period 1901-1920), with the 
result that male children under five years of ago exceed tlioir comtemporaries 
of the opposite sex by a little over one per cent. After the first 6 years of 
life the mortality among females is invariably greater than that of males, 
which influences the sex proportion in favour of males at succeeding age-groups. 
Other influences, such as immigration, raise the prapondcranoe of males over 
females to its highest point in adult life. Immigration ceases to exorcise any 
appreciable effect on sex proportion duritig old age, wlien death is practically 
the only determining factor. During tho lirat 16 yeans of age, tho proportion 
of males to every 100 females is 117, it rises to, 129 in the ages 16 — 60 
and dwindles to 127 after 60 years of ago. The effect of misstatements of 
age can be still further neutralized by grouping the ages in decennial instead 
of quinquennial periods. The figures in the margin show tho distributioxi of 

10,000 of each sex by decennial periods 
at the recent Census. The largest pro- 
portion of both males and females aro 
under 10 years of age and tho smallest 
in the age-period 70 and over. Between 
these two extremes tho numbers steadily 
decrease from tho first decounium of life 
up to tho very last, both in tho case of 
males and females, except that tho 
femalss in the ogo-period 20 — 30 exceed 
a little those in tho preceding docen- 
niuin. The remarkable excess of 
years of life is counterbalanced by the 
their number in the succeeding deoado. 
Above 30, tho proportion of males and 
females, in each dcccnnium of life, is 
nearly the same. In f.aot, as shown in 
the margin, if we lengthen tho age- 
period still further, wo find that in each 
20 years of life, tho proportion of males 
and femalc.s -per 10,000 of each sex is 
approximately tho same. 

174. The figures given in Subsidi.nry Table I by annual age-periods 
for a selected population of 200,000 souls, when compared with the age 
distribution as exhibited in the Imperial Table VII, show in a remarkable 
manner how the errors arising out of misstatement of ages can bo reutralized 
in the latter by the device of quinquennial periods. The tendency of tliu total 
Provincial figures in tho fii'st 6 annual age-periods is similar to that iu tho 
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special ago table (Subsidiarj Table I), as shown ill the margin. The largest 
number of infants in both tables is 


between 4 and 5 years of age and tbe 
lowest between 1 and 2 years old, 
the order being under 6, 1, 4, 3 and 2. 
The phenomenal mortality caused by 
influenza towards the end of 1918 and 
by malaria in the preceding two years 
seems to have affected young children, 
under 6 years of age, much less than 
persona in the prime of life. The 
number of infanta w’aa, however, affect- 
ed in au indirect way by tlieso scourges, 
was considerably reduced, and the low is 
only affected the birth but also the s 
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The number of prospective parents 
itality of thase, wdio survived, not 
Lirvival rate. Infanta between 4 and 


5 years -of age exceed persons of all other ages, because they were born before 
these cpiiloinics broke out in the Province. Those between 3 and 4 years 
old were born under comparatively favourable circumstances before influenza 
made its appearance. Children betw^een 1 and 2 years of age were the 
worst sufferers and next to them came those in the age-period 2—3. 


17o. In 1899, an eminent Swedisli statistician, Sundbarge by name, 
announced tlio juiportaiit conclusion that, in all tbe Western countrica tho 
number of persons in the age-period 15 — 50, is invariably about half tbe total 
population, the vnrialiona boiiig confined to the other tw^o main age-periods 
0 — 15 and 50 and over. In a virile and growuiig community tho numerical 
strength of the former ia much greater than that of tho latter, but in a 
stationary ])opulatiori the numbers in the two groups tend to approximate to 
equality. According to him tbe mortality among persons at tbe extremes of 
life is about tho same, but it is muoli greater than that among persons in tho 
prime of life. It is alleged that variations in thoir relative size do not affect the 
total mortality wdiich is* practically independent of tho age distribution. 
Uaving explained the theory I proceed to examine it with reference to tho 
age statistics of this Province as supplied by tho recent Census. 

I'he figures in tho margin show the proportion of persona per mille in 
each of the three age groups • 
for the principal religions re- 
turned at the two last Cen- 
suses, It wull appear that the 
theory of Sundbarge, llmt the 
age group 16—50 contains q_i 5 
about half the ]) 0 pulation, 
practically holds good for tho 

Province as a whole, a varia- 

tion ol! 12 per thousand being to nnfl 
not of much importance. Tho 
proportion, however, tonds to 
vaiy considerably for the various religions of which the population is made up. 
As already explained a largo ])roportion of Sikhs and Hindus and the bulk of 
Christians in this X^rovince are immigrants, in the prime of life, who are not, 
as a rule, accompanied by their families. Most of them are soldiers and 
followers or employed in other departments of Government. This explains 
W’hy tlie proportion of persons in the intermediate age-group much larger 
than half tho total population among Chrisliaus, SikUs and" Hindus, The 
deficiency in the case of JIusalmans 'may be attributed to the fact that a larger 
number of Musalman male adults belonging to the northern districts earn their 
living in other parts of India and even outside India. During the War, 
large numbers of Musalman males in the prime of life from Hazara, Peshawar 
and Kohat and Bannu enlisted in the army and other allied services, and, at 
the time of the Census, most of them were absent from the Province, In fact 
Dera Ismail Khan is the only district in which there was little recruitment 
during the War and whose Musalman population is noted for its stay-at-home 
character. 


^8*- rdlg".,. Ch.UB.n. 


(1911 ... 410 424 398 294 119 

I \m ... 897 412 2C7 2i« lOd 

( 1911... 473 4:4 5H5 618 838 

i 10^1 ... 4S3 4o9 6o2 e77 871 

(19U ... Ill 112 07 eS 23 

(1P21... I 113 in^ 81 73 23 
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The preponderanoe of the Masalmftn population is oTerywhero over* 

whelming and the oharaoter of the 
ProTinoial population is in every 
respect determined by the follotrera 
of tho Prophet. The statoment in 
tlie marg>in shotrs tho age ilisttibu* 
tion of the Musalman population in 
tl )0 fire districts. It will be noticed 
that Dera Isinnil Khan is the only 
district, in which the Musalman 
population in the nge>period 15 — 50 ia 
c<|ual to the total number of persons at 
the two extremes of life, beonuse it is 
tho only tract of the Province, where 
the nge'distribution of tho Muslims is the least disturbed by emigration. 
The number of Powinda immigrants in the district was, as usual, considerable 
at the time of the Census, but tliey bring, os a rule, their families with them 
with a considerable proportion of persons above 60 years of age, and their 
presence does not affect appreciably the age constitution of their co-religiouists 
in the district. Tlie people of Hazara arc decidedly tho most enterprising in 
the Province in seeking their fortune abroad both in Govermnont and private 
service of every description. They are met with not only in all parts of India 
and Burma, but considerable nurnbci’s -of them go as far alield as China, 
Africa and Australia. As all tliesc emigrants from Hazara arc in tho prime 
of life, it is no wonder that the lowest proportion of persons in the age-group 
16—60 aro found in this district. Next to Hazara, Kohat furuished tho 
largest number of recruits during tlm War. lu point of enterprise, the 
Patbans of Kohat, iiotni)ly Khattaks, arc inferior to none. A considerablo 
proportion of the able-bodied male pojiulation of the district arc in the military 
service of the State. This explains why next to Hazara, Kohat possesses tho 
smallest proportion of persons in tho prime of life. Next to Dora Ismail 
Khan, Banmi and Peshawar have the largest proportion of population between 
fifteen and fifty years of age, because the drain upon their manhood, during the 
War, was not so extensive as in tho case of Hazara and Kohat: 

170. Tho number of persons in tho prime of life has rison considerably 
during tho last decade for tho whole population ns well as for the followers of 
each religion. This is evidently duo to the largo incroase in tho number of 
immigrants from other parts of India as well as from Europe. As alrc.-idy 
pointed out, the advent of these immigrants into tho Provinco is generally 
oonneoled with tlie military concentration that took place nt tho time of tho 
recent Census. They w'cre, for tho most part, sddiers and camp-followers who 
consist almost exclusively of persons in the prime of life. 'J'hc increase of 
persons in tiio intermediato group for each religion is prnelieally an index to 
tho "rowth of military population of that persuasion. TJio largest conlrihution 
to tno military coiiceutratioa in tho Provinco was made by tho Hindus who 
show tlie greatest exjiansion in the unmlier of persons in tlie prime of life. 
The number of persons in the agc-grouji 16 — .60 belonging to this community 
advanced from 605 in 1911 to 052 per thousand in 1921. The proportion of 
persons in tho age-period 16—50 in 1,000 of population improved from 018 to 
677 in tho case of Sikhs, and from 658 to 871 among Christians, the improve- 
ment of Musalmans in this respect being only 5 per milfe. 

177. I have hitherto considered persons in the intermediate ago-period 
for the principal religious of the Province, withowt making any remarks 
upon the other two age-groups. The proportion of persons returned in tho 
age-group 0 — 16 is usually an indication whether tho community is growing 
or not, while that of persons, above 60 years of age, shows its jongevity. 
Judged by this standard the Musalmans would appear to be not only tho mn.st 
progressive but also the most long-livctl community in the Province, 'ihe 
comparative value of the conclusion would, fcowever, be fallacious, net only 
in r^ard to the Musalmans who form the bulk of the population, but also in 
regard to the followers of other religions, notably Christians, who, judged hy 
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Variation H in 
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this criterion would appear to be not only tho least progressire but aUo the 
most short-lived community Iq the Province. I have already shown, that the 
bulk of the Christians here are temporary immigrants, whom the exigencies 
of Government service, both Civil and Military, have brought to the Province, 
' wlio do not, ns a rule, bring their children with tlrom .and very few of them 
remain hero after they are fifty years of age. Similar considerations wbuld 
proveut any sound interonco being drawn, in regard to the proportion of 
children and old persona, among Hindus and Sikhs, on tho basis of the three age- 
periods into which life has boon divided by Sundbargo. Subsidiary Table V-A 
at the end of this Chapter gives a better indication of the relative proportion 
of children among tho several com- 
munitios of the Province. The figures 
in the margin show the proportion of 
children irnder 10 years of age per 100 
married females of child-bearing age. 

It appears that the fecundity of tlio 
population suffered appreciably during 
the last decade. TItis was the natural 
result of tho deadly outbreak of inlluenza 
in 1918 and the exceptional virulence 
of malaria during the preceding two 
years. These epidemics, especially 

influenza, carried away a largo number of prospective parents 
affcoted tho birth-rate directly. Tho low vitality of tlie survivors 
responsible for an appreciable reduction in birth-rate during tho last 8 years 
of the last decade. There were 608,880 births during the period 1911 — 1920 
as compared with 679,009 in tlio previous docennium. A reference to the 
Subsidiary Table VI will show that 0—10 is the only age-period which showed 
a decrease (2 per cent.) during the last decade. Tliis decrease in tho number 
of children under 10 yearn of ago is shared by all communities except 
Cluistians who showed considerable increase in the number of their children. 
But tho case of Christian.s is exceptional. As already explained tho bulk 
of the Ciiristian population nro temporary immigrants, whose standard of 
living is much higher than that of other communities, and who are but 
little affected by tho adverse conditions of health in the Province. The 
Musahnans, who arc the most prolific community in the Province, have by 
far tho largest proportion of children. They nro a virile race and their 
marriages usually take place after the age of puberty, and tliere is no social 
restriction on tho remarriage of widows among thdm ; nor have they yet 
reached that stage of social development when prudential considerations suggest 
the necessity of birlli control. The Hindus are slightly more prolific than the 
Sikhs, but they both are far behind Musalmans in fecundity. 

178. The iigurcs in tho margin compare the age distribution of the 
tolal population of the Province at the 
two last Censuses. It is only among 
children under 5 years of ago that there 
has been a loss. They declined by no 
less than 25,103, a decrease of 8 per 
cent., wliieli is evidently duo to tho 
reduced birth-rate during the 6 years 
preceding tho d.ato of tho last Census. 

'J'he inlluenza of 1918 and tho malaria 
of tho preceding two years destroyed a 
large number of persons in the prime 
of life, and tho vitality and reproductive 
IX)wer of a much larger number who 
survived was seriously affected, with tho 
result that the average birth-rate which 
had been over 31- 5 per millo during 
tho fii-st half of the decade fell to 81’0 
during tho latter half, uhile the average 
death-rate during tho same period rose 
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from S4‘2 to 86‘4. On analysing farther ibo first five years of life into annual 
- age-neriods, as shown in the margin, 

we nnd that the children between 1 
and 2 yean of age are the only ones 
who showed a great improvement at 
the recent Census. The greatest decline 
is noticeable in infants under 1 year 
of age whose number decreased by 
10 per cent, as compared with the 
corresponding figure of 1011. Children 
between b and 4 years and 2 and 
8 years old decreased ^7 10 per 
cent., while children in the age-period 
4*5, who were least affected by the 
epidemics, showed a decline of 8 per 
cent. only. _ Infants under 1 year of age showed the greatest decline because 
they reflect in full the effects of influenza on both conception and birth, 
while children between 1 and 2 years old were conceived and born after 
the effects of malaria had begun to wear off, and before those of influenza 
had hardly been felt. All age-periods above 6 show improvement which 
varies from 2 in age-group 10-15 to 17 per cent, in the ease of adults bctweoil 
20 and 26 years of age, while the age-group 60 and over registered an increase 
of 13 per cent. The growth in the number of young persons between 
6 and 15 years of ago lias not been as great as might have been expected. 

This is partly in consequence of the unsatisfactory health conditions that 
prevailed in the Frovinco during the latter half of the Inst decade and partly 
the result of decreased immigration from Afghanistan. The immigrants from 
the west are generally accompanied by their families and their number fell 
by over 20,000 at the recent Census'. The effects of influenza are 
least visible in the age-groups 20 — 26, 26, 30 and 60 and over. In the two 
former they were neutralized by a large increase in the number of immigrants 
on account of the military concentration, old persons wore practically imiqune 
from the attacks of this dread disease. A clearer light will be thrown on 
the variations in distribution of age, if we analyse the flgu^s by districts. 

179. The figures in the margin show the variations in age*dfstribatioa Hwsra. 

for the Hazara District during the last 
decade. This is the healthiest district 
of the Provinoeand was the least affected 
by Iho ravages of malaria and influenza, 
but it recorded 576 deaths from plaguo 
and 1,192 deaths from cholera during 
tho last decade. CJiildren under 6 years 
of age showed a marked decrease (6 per 
cent.) like the rest of the Province, 
but it was considerably less than the 
Provincial figure (8 per cent ). Persons 
between 10 aird 20 years of ago were 
tho worst sufferers from influenza and 
other epidemics and to a lesser extent 

persons between 20 and 40 years of age. Dy far the largest proportion of old 
persons is found in Hazara, and those in the age-group 60 and over showed an 
extraordinary increase of 22 per cent, which may to a large extent bo ascribed 
to ^e proneuess of old people to exaggerate their age. In any case the 
epidemios that raged during the last decade, did not affect old people in this 
district to any appreciable extent. 

180. Peshawar is not only the laigest, but so far ns tho conditions Fmhawar. 
oonducive to the (^wth of population are conoerned, it is also by far the most 
favoured, district in the Province. Although it suffered heavily enough from 

'the ravages of influenza and other epidemics, it recorded the highest rate (ff 
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Kobat. 


growth of pofiuIatioD (4‘0 per cent.) during the last decade, of which the reasons 
are fully set forth in paragraphs 21 and 
The figures in ' the margin 


64 above. ... 

give an idea of the variations, that have 
taken place in the age-distribution of 
the district during the last decade. Like 
Hazara, Peshawar shows a decrease of 
6 per cent, in the number of children 
under 6 years of age ; persons in no 
other age-period have suffered a 
decline during the last decade. The 
effects of influenza and other epidemics 
are noticeable in the age-periods 6 — 10, 

10-— 16, and 40 — 60, but they were 
neutralized by immigration in the case 

of other age-periods. Persons of 60 and over showed a remarkable increase of 
12 per cent, which can only be explained as a result of the tendency of old 
persons to over-state their age. The small increase in the number of younir 
persons in the age-periods 6-10 and 10—15 is, to a considerable extent, due to 
the decreased immigration from Afghanistan. The immigrants from the west 
in the majority of oases, bring their families with them, and a decrease of over 
10,000 in their number must naturally be reflected in the number of young boys 
and girls, the decrease in older persons from this source being more than 
counterbalanced by the increased immigration from the rest of India as well as 
from Europe. 
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181. The largest decrease in population 
ooeurred in Kohat and the circumstances 
which brought it about have already 
been noticed in paragraphs 24 and 68 of 
this report. As in the case of other 
districts, the largest decrease (14 per 
cent.) is noticeable among the children 
under 6 years of age, the next, in point 
of decline, being the age-periods 5 — 10 
and 40 — 60 (7 per cent.). Persons of 
60 and over showed a decline of 3 per 
cent, and those in the prime of life 
(20—40) were almost stationary. Apart 
f rom the ravages of malaria and influenza 
in 1916 — 1918, from which it suffered 


during the last decade has 
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badly along with the rest of the Province, there was in the district in 1914 
as well as in 1919 a severe outbreak of cholera, which claimed 3,631 victims. 
The exceptionally bad conditions of health that prevailed in the district during 
the last decade wore not only responsible for abnormal mortality in all ago- 
periods of life, but by affecting the birth-rate they still further reduced the 
number of children especially of those under 5 years of age; Another potent 
cause affecting the growth of population is to be found in the very severe 
famine that raged in the district at the time of the recent Census. Largo 
numbers of people, especially of the Teri tahsil of the district, left their homes 
and migrated to those places where they could earn their livelihood. The 
third important reason of the decrease of population in Kohat is the 
exo^ionally large number of recruits that were raised in the district during 
the War. Among minor causes may be mentioned the loss of above 1,900 souls 
as compared with the 1911 Census by the almost complete stoppage of 
immigration from Afghanistan. The prevalence of influenza, malaria and 
cholera is by far the most important cause of the decline in the number of 
children under 10 years of age ; coupled with large emigration, due to famine 
and recruitment it reduced considerably the numerical strength of those in 
the prime of life as well as of those past the middle age. The deficiency in the 
case of persons in the age-period 20—40 was, however, in a great measure, 
made up by the increased immigration &om the other districts of the Troviuee 
as well as from the Punjab and Europe. 
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in which a doorcase of . 
. . . _ per cent.) took place 

during the last decade. The causes 
of the deeline hare already been 
explained in paragraph 57 of the 
report. The figures in the margin 
show the contribution which persons 
in each age^period made to the district 
decrease. The largest dooline is 
noticeable in the case of children 
under 6 years of age (14 per cent.) ; 
the decrease in the cumber of persons 
in the age*periods 6 — 10 and 16 — 20 
was only 1 per cent, and of those in 
the age-period 20—40, 2 per cent. 
The main causes of decrease are influenza, malaria and emigration due to 
famine as well as to recruitment during the War. Influenza and malaria of 
1916 — 1018 not only killed a considerable proportion of jpopulation in all 
age-periods, but by affecting the birth-rate, they were responsible for an extra- 
ordinary reduction in the number of children especially those under 6 years 
of age. Emigration is also answerable for the fall in the numerical strength 
of other age-periods. The disturbed condition of the border stopped altogether 
at the recent Census the immigration from Afghanistan wnich in 1911 
contributed 3,077 persons to the population of the district. The result of 
stoppage of immigration from Afghanistan is reflected in the age-periods 16 — 20 
ana 20 — 40. 

183, The heaTiest mortality from influenza and malaria occurred in 
I)era Ismail Khan, which is the only district in the Province where deaths 
actually exceeded births during the last decade. The excess amounted to no 
less than 8,876, which means a loss of over 8 per cent, on the population of 
1911, but the increase in the number of immigrants, coupled with the decline 
in the number of emigrants, converted this decrease of over 8 per cent, into an 
actual improvement of about 2 per cent. The oiroumstances which produced 

this result are fully set forth in 
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paragraph 56 of this re port . The figures 
in the margin show the variations that 
have taken place in the decade in the 
number of persons in the different age- 
poriods. For the reasons already 
explained children under 6 years of 
age were the worst sufferers, their 
number declined by 13 per cent, during 
the la*8t decade. Young persona in the 
age-period 10—16 declined by 6 and old 
ones between 40 and 60 years of ago 
by 3 per cent. Persons in the age- 
period 15 — 40 were no doubt the worst 
sufferers from the ravages of the epidemics that raged in the district during 
the last decade, and the remarkable increase of 11 per cent, in their number is 
attributable to greater immigration as well as to smaller emigration during the 
last decade, as both immigrants and emigrants are generally in the prime of 
life. 

The mean age means the average age of the persons who were alive 

and actually present on the _ Census 
night. The figures in the margin show 
the mean age of tbe total population 
(calculated roughly in the manner 
described in the India Administration 
Volume, 1901, page 390) for the last 
five Censuses. The decrease from 1881 
to 1891 was considerable, owing to an 
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enhanced birth-rate due to general prosperity which was - reflected in the 
increase of 18 per cent, in the total population during these ten years. The 
figures appear, however, to hare almost reverted to the 1881 level in 1901 and 
then rose considerably in 1911. The mean age recorded at the present Census, 
both in the case of males and females, is the highest yet recorded, and it is the 
natural result of heavy mortality from malaria and inlluensa during the latter 
half of the last decade which reduced the average birth-rate from 84*5 to 81 0 
per mille, and raised the average death-rate from 24 to 30 per 1,000. • It is 
noticeable, that the mean ago of males is invariably slightly in advance of 
that of females. This is apparently due to the fact, that the proportion of 
female children under 6 years of age to the total female population is 
considerably larger than the oorrespondiug figure for males, and that males 


are, as a rule, more long- 

lived than females. The 

mean age for the three ^ 

main religions is exhibited 

in the margin for the last 

five Censuses. The figures , 

for Hindus and Sikhs are J 

much higher than those for — 

Musalmans in the case of , 

males. It is clearly attri- : 

butable to the fact that ;;; | 

the Musalmans have a . ••• * 

much higher proportion of 

children than either the Hindus or Sikha 


1 

1 

27*6 

241 

25‘8 

24*0 

£«8 

241 

261 

2t'4 

27 5 

248 


The Hindus and Sikhs have also 


a much higher proportion of men in the prime of life which also adds con- 
siderably^ to the mean age of their males. The mean age of Hindu and Sikh 
mal^ is invariably considerably higher than that of female followers of those 
religions, not only because males are more long-lived than females, hut also 
because the proportiou 
of males in the middle 
age is ranch larger 
than that of females. 

The table in the 
margin shows the 
number per mille, iu 
certain age-periods, 
of the population of 
each of the three 
main religions. From 
this table it will 
appear that the 
Musalmans have the highest proportion of persons at the two extremes of life, 
and the Sikhs the largest proportion of persons in the prime of life. So far 
as^the distribution of population in the different age-periods is concerned, 
Hindus stand midway between Musalmans and Sikhs. The proportion of» 
children^ and elderly persons is a little larger among Hindus than among Sikhs. 
The variations are much more marked in the case of males than in that' of 
females iMth amon^g Hindus and Sikhs, because a larger proportion of these 
communities consists of males in the age-period 15—46. These figures show 
clearly that the^ Musalmans are a more prolific, a mofe long-lived as well as a 
more stable portion of the population than either Hindus or Sil^a. 



Age-dUtribu- _ ^ 186. A reference to Subsidiary Table IV, which exhibits the age- 
omimT distribution of 1,000 of each sex in the principal castes and tribes of the 

Province, shows that^ it is the Hindu castes like Arora, Khatri, Brahmin, 
Blutia as well as Rajput who have the highest proportion of persons in the 
prime of life. The majority of Biajputs in this Province are Musalmans, but 
. M a large proportion of them are immigrants in military employ, they have a 
high proportion in the age-period 16-40. The bulk of the Chuhrasiu thia 
Province are Masalnians, a sroall proportion are Hindus and a still Sikha 

and Christians, hot as mo^ of them are immigrants they are more akinto Bindna 



Tim SUtUTICt. 


4 


las 


and S^kbs than to If onlmana in the mattw of age*dktribation.' ^e Muealmaa 
teibee, eepaoiaUj kboee irbo are the permanent residents of the ProTinoe* have a 
high proportion of jflildren and elderly persons, becaose they hare oomparo- 
tirely a Terr snmll^roportion of immigrants. Among the M onlmans, ICsehh!, 
Mishwani, Swathi, Patban and Mallah, bare the largest proportion of (diildren 
and Khoja, Bangrex, Penjara and Mirasi the largest population of elderly 

S rsOQs, The number of persons in the age*period 15—40 is oonsiderably less 
an half the total population among all the Musalmsn tribes and oastes exoept 
Arains of whom 60 per cent, are in the prime of life. On the eontrary, the 
proportion of middle aged persona to the total population in inrariabl^ higher 
than one«half in every Hindu and Sikh osste. The table in the margin shows 

the age^istribution of 1,000 
persons in certain numerically 
im* porUnt tribes and castes. 
The Hindu oastes Aroras, 
Khatris and Brahmins have a 
comparatively small proper* 
tion of children and elderly 
persona, as a large proportion of 
them are male immigrants iu 
the prime of life who pass their 
earlier as well as later years 
outside the Province. Fathans 
who constitute more than one* 


Citto Trib«. 

0*15 

16-40 

40 and 
over. 

liii 

Arom 



8oa 

580 

168 

248 

Awm 

• •• 


419 

802 

SIO 

836 

Bnbmla 

... 


m 

676 

160 

109 

Guj«r 



443 

867 

300 

370 

Jmfc 



397 

408 

301 

883 

KUtrl 



308 

630 

172 

286 

Pttbfttt 



419 

870 

208 

341 

MA 



1 333 

870 

286 

817 

Tinaoll 

... 


1 411 

! 

80i 

316 

828 


186. 


third of the total population of the administered districts, and are numerically 
by far the most Tmj^rtant community, have a very high proportion of obildrou 
as well as of persons of advanced age, with a comparatively small proportion of 
middle aged j^rsons. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

The figures discussed in this and the next paragraph reigte only 
to the five administered districts of the Province for whioh 
oompleto vital atatistioa are available. The birth-rate for 
these districts has varied during the past- decade from 20 (16 
nouiles and 13 females) in 1919 to 87 (20 males and 17 
females) per mille in 1912, the figures for the lost ten yearn 
being reproduced in the margin for focility of reference. In 
consequence of the devastating effect of influenza during the 
last quarter of 1918 and of an exceptional outbreak of 
malaria in 1916 and 1917, the rate was very low during the 
last throe years of the decade, throughout the Province. The 
average birth-rate for the Province as a whole during the 
last decade was 30 6 (16 9 males and 18 6 females) per mille 
of the population, the corresponding figure for the preceding 
decennium being 84'6 (19 males and 16 6 females), jho 
decrease of over 6 per mille in the birth-rate of the 
Province is clearly traceable to the very bad health conditions during 

1916 — 1918 which reduced 


Tear. 

Birth* 
rate per 
milli. 

1011 

33 

1912 

84 

1912 

84 

1014 

80 

1916 

29 

1916 

82 

1017 

80 

1918 

28 

1010 

27 

1020 

28 

Average ... 

80’6 


Dieferiet. ' 

1901-1910. 

101X1021 

Variation 

perotsV/e. 

Total Diilriete 

670,060 

608,880 

f— 10.180 
1-15 

Haxara «.• 

184,721 

i8s.oes 

f U t4 
i 4-7 

Pfibawar 

348450 

S3411S 

f- 4,036 

17 

> 

70,176 

79,152 

r^.088 

1-76 

Batttttt 

85457 

' 88, SOS 

f— 2.658 
1—81 

X>cra lemaU Kban 

86,866 

68,144 

f + 1.278 
i 416 


considerably the birth-rate of 
the last four years of the last 
decade, the oirtb-rato of the 
first five years being the same 
as that of the decennium 
1901 — 1910, when taking the 
Province aa a whole the public 
health was good. The figures 
in the margin show the 
number of births in the past 
two decades in each district of 
the Province. Hazara and 
Hers Ismaii Khan -arc the only 
diatricta where it has 




Birth-rAt0. 



m 


CBiPTKft y-OEERit. 


Deatb-rate. 


appreoiabl/ improred, in all oUier districts of the Frovinoe it has oonsidetahlj' 
declined, the rate of decrease yarying from 17 in Fesbawar to 76 per mille 
in Kohat. 

j^zara is not only the healthiest district of the Frovinoe but also the’ 
one which suffered the least from the ravages of influenza and other epidemics 
that raged in the last decade. This explains why, in the matter of births, it 
is ahead of other districts. Kohat recorded the largest decrease in the number 
of births, which accounts for the greatest decline in population that this district 
showed at the recent Census. 


Fsmafu a^fid 


Births depend upon married females of child-bearing ages and variations 
in their number, coupled with the conditions influencing their fecundity, should 

correspond more or less to the variations in ■ 

birth-rate. The marginal statistics will show 
that the number of married females aged 16—40 
was almost stationary, while the number of 
women of child-bearing ages advanced by 1 and 
the total population by 2*6 per cent, Not only 
the number of married females of child-bearing isu 
ago did not keep pace with the general advance 
in population, or even with the growth of 
female population of that age, but 


Ycir. 

Total. 

Married. 

1011 

880.768 

' 822.05S 

1021 

890.798 

824.060 

Difference per 



cent 

--1 

+ l 

+ •6 


fecundity was affected a good deal with the adverse sanitary conditions of the 
latter half of the last decade. 


187. As shown in the margin the average death-rate for the 
during the past ten years has boon 28‘2 per annum per 
tnilU of the population, against the corresponding rate 
of 27 during the previous decade. Health conditions 
were nornial during the first half of the decade and the 
death-rate during this period varied from 22 to 24 per 
mille. During the next two years, exceptional virulence 
of malaria raised the death-rate to 28 per mille in 1916 
and in 1917. In 1918, the deadly outbreak of influenza 
raised the death-rate to the record figure of 65 per mille 
which dropped to 27 in^919 and to 22 in 1920. But 
for the devastating effects of influenza in 1918 and of 
malaria in 1916 and 1917, the death-rate of the decade 
should not have gone beyond 23 per mille. 


Frovince 


Year. 

Prath-rata 

P«f milU. 

1011 

22 

1012 

82 

1918 

28 

1914 

24 

1916 

22 

19.6 

28 

1917 

28 

1918 

66 

1919 

27 , 

1920 

22 

ATtrage ... 

28*2 





The statement in the margin shows the variations in the number of 
deaths during the past two decades in 
each district of the Province. The 
improvement in population is about one- 
fourth of the growth in mortality which 
is'shared by all the districts of the 
Frovince, and increases as we go from 
north to south. The heavy mortality 
in all the districts was due to influenza 
which dominates the vital statistics of 
the last decade. Next to influenza the 
extraordinary severity of malaria in 
1916 and 1917 was responsible for the 
largest increase in the death-roll of the 

Frovinoe during the last decade and the devastating effects of both influenza 
and malaria were felt much more keenly in southern than in northern districts. 
Plague and cholera also contributed their quota, but it was less than 2 percent, 
of the total mortality and these epidemics were not responsible, in any 
appreciable degree, for the extraordinary increase in the number of deaths that 


DlvtrUt. 


Variation, 

1021. 

1011. 

Actual. 

Per 

cent. 

• 

P'.atrlcti ... 

618.451 

639.016 

-1- 69.485 

411 

Hazara 

143.800 

,141.058 

•»- 4.842 

40 

Peshawar ... 

226016 

1208.613 

•f 17.601 

48 

Kuhat 

09.934 1 

63,128 

4 6,811 

411 

Banna 

78,681 

' 66.070 

412.602 

419 

Dera Iimail Khan 

97,020 

79.841 

417,679 

422 
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took pltee in the Province daring the iBet decade. Deaths amongst males' 


J>^k$ imriuf tl$ foH 




Per milU on 


ToUl. 

popnlntion of ench 



sei in 1911. 

Valii 

896,928 

vn 


891,628 

M7 


were more numerous but females 
suffered more, proportionately, as shown 
in the margin, losing 287 permit daring 
the past decade as against '277 males. 
So far as births are concerned, the 
position of females was still worse. For 
every 100 females born there were as 
many as 121 male births. 


The percentage of deaths, which occurred in each age*period during the 

past decade, is indicated in the marginal 
table. Infant mortality has been very 
high, especially among male infants. 
The total deaths of the last decade 
represented 28 per cent, of the total 
population' of 1911. Deaths among 
infants under one year as well as those 
occurring in the next nge*period (1 — 6) 
amounted to 6 per cent, and they reduced 
considerably tne survival rate of the 
last decade, but neither they nor the 
high death-rate, amounting to 4 per cent, 
at the other extreme of life, affected the future growth of tho people. The 
deaths amounting to 2 and 3 per cent, respectively in the age-periods 20—80 and 
30 — 40 are likely to be reflected in the reduced birth-rate, A reference to 
Subsidiary Tables IX and X will show that in 1918 when, on account of tho 
prevalence of influenza, tho mortality flgure reached its high water-mark, all 
age-periods wore affected more or less, but the persons in tho prime^ of life 
suffered much more than persons at either extreme of life. Similarly in 1010 
and 1017, when malaria was at its worst, its ravages were felt more or less 
severely in every age-period. 


Age-ptrlod. 

Pnrtonf* 

Mnicf. 

Femnlea. 

0«-l 

8 

8 

8 

1—^ ••• 


8 

2 

6—10 


1 

I 

10—16 ... 

i- 



16—20 ... 

2 

1 

1 i" ‘ 

90—80 ... 

8 

1 

1 

80—40 ... 

8 

1 

2 

40—60 ... 

8 

1 

1 

60—60 ... 

9' 

1 

1 

OQnud over... 


2 

8 
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Sttbsisiabt Taslb Age’dittriAution ofl0/)00 of each $tx in tko Frooineo and 
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1021. 

mm 

1001. 

1801. 

1881. 

A<II. 

i 

Female. 

d 

a 

1 

•1 

71 

i 

£ 

1 

1 

tm 

i 

_L 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

2J..W. F. P. (Totja 
D xaTAlCTB). 

0 and uutlar 1 ... 

275 

U7 

868 

411 

885 

390 

413 

478 

268 

292 

i »» 

2 ... 

161 

190 

183 

164 

166 

188 

314 

873 

187 

222 

■ 2 It 

3 ... 

286 

198 

278 

886 

289 

846 

864 

418 

258 

810 

S 1. 

4 ... 

264 

335 

817 

875 

808 

866 

802 

400 

818 

877 

4 1. 

B .1. ... 

39i 

365 

829 

866 

819 

369 

860 

878 

847 

889 

Total 0 and under A ... 

1,328 

1.603 

1,420 

1,041 

1,402 

1,063 

i7.oa 

a, 088 

1,803 

i.6oa 

5 and undor 10 ... ... 

1.624 

1.606 

1.654 

1,692 

1.603 

1,648 

1.676 

1,680 

1,684 

],6Sa 

10 

IS ... ... 

1.121 

08S 

1.180 

976 

1,170 

1,002 

049 

792 

1,008 

896 

16 

20 ... ... 

812 

707 

774 

716 

839 

770 

992 

1,089 

788 

780 

20 

25 ... 

031 

660 

785 

888 

788 

881 

863 

841 

880 

807 

25 1. 

SO ... 

914 

851 

821 

868 

855 

862 

1.022 

1,051 

S34 

824 

•0 

S6 ... ... 

878 

018 

876 

031 

041 

968 

640 

650 

091 

1,010 

ss 

40 ... ... 

615 

489 

122 

470 

686 

471 

664 

706 

442 

805 

40 „ 

46 ... 

681 

666 

m 

644 

621 

COl 

209 

267 

660 

740 

46 It 

60 ... ... 

829 

206 

825 

292 

206 

250 

485 

480 

251 

823 ' 

60 „ 

56 ... ... 

416 

430 

487 

414 

4U 

408 

155 

131 

4G2 

44a 

65 

60 ... ... 

147 

136 

162 

126 

■] 

106 

881 

824 

lie 

100 

60 „ 

66 ... 

303 

206 

301 

276 

622 

479 

283 

268 

557 

637 

05 

70 «•» ... 

66 

65 

68 

69 

... 

... 

..4 

• a 

... 

... 

70 and over 

... 

280 

205 

206 

174 

... 

... : 


... 

... 

1.8 

Mean agf 


24 7 

241 

24*2 

256 

28-5 

23 0 

217 

81*1 

28*9 

28*6 

diZ4lA. 

0 and under 5 ... 

li584 

1.406 

li463 

♦ 

1,664 

1,428 

1.C32 

1,968 

2,240 

1.867 

1,685 

6 ft 

10 ... 

1.600 

1,634 

1,660 

1.606 

1,680 

1,667 

1,619 

1,608 

1,693 

1,664 

10 

15 •>. ... 

li231 

1.026 

1,375 

1.062 : 

1,361 

1,147 

966 

791 

1,260 

1,010 

li II 

SO .•• ... 

724 

730 

796 

703 

834 

809 

1,017 

1.147 1 

818 

875 

20 

40 ... 

2.663 

8.091 

2,769 

8.061 

2,787 

2,984 


3.016 

2,970 

8,184 

40 1, 

60 ... 

1.608 

1,365 

1,460 

1,298 

1,418 

1,284 

1,058 

943 

1,808 

1,219 

60 and orer 


806 

629 

679 

532 

592 

487 

814 

266 

1 548 

474 

Mean age 


246 

£4-1 

242 

22 0 

234 

22 8 

21*0 

19-9 

22*9 

222 

XBAVS-IirDFS DIBXBZOTI. 

0 and nodor 5 ... ... 

1.210 

1,606 

1.403 

1,688 

■ 

1.392 

1,660 

1,748 

1,077 

i 

1,861 

1,600 

5 1. 

10 ... ... 

1.639 

1.588 

1,666 

1.887 


1,502 

1,562 

1,610 

1,666 

1,624 

»« 

11 ... 

1,130 

969 

1,145 

042 


946 

944 

792 

1.051 

acd 

15 „ 

20 ... 

821 

693 

767 

688 


756 

980 

1.063 

778 

720 

20 ,1 

40 ... 

8.240 

8,121 

3.052 

8,107 


8,176 

8,225 

3,186 

3,140 

8,124 

40 „ 

60 itt ... 

1 1.501 

1,579 

1.681 

1 1,546 


1,479 

1,267 

1,221 

1,650 

1,605 

60 and oxer 

*.1 

550 

644 

586 

400 

497 

477 

279 

253 

559 

553 

Mean age 

7m mi 

248 

245 

24*8 

28-7 

28-0 

233 

219 

214 

84 2 

289 
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CHAPTXB V^ENlRAIi. 


SuBSiDUBT Table lll.—DiiMhution of 10,000 of each tex «» each main religion. 

(For Britieh districts only.) 


AOI. 

1021. 

1011. 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

Male. 



Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


MrsiiicAvs (Toth. DzsiBioxe). 











OADdanderS 

. ... ... 

1.298 

1.508 

1.462 

1,058 

1,415 

1,661 

1,880 

■ 

1,400 

1,607 

6 

II 

10 

1 ... . ... 

1>686 

1.626 

1,616 

1,603 

1,663 

1,660 

1,620 

1,641 

1,646 

1,668 

10 

ii 

16 . 


1.188 

088 

1,203 

978 

1,208 

1,003 

066 

700 

1,118 

895 

16 

#1 

20 . 

. ... 

789 

606 

769 

708 

839 

768 

088 

1,080 

783 

.760 

SO 

II 

40 . 

. 

2.029 

8.098 

2.847 

8,076 

2,061 

8,110 

3,085 

8,136 

2,978 

8.126 

40 

II 

60 . 

• ... ... 

1.626 

1,121 

1,623 

1,477 

1,461 

1,438 

1,217 

1,148 

1,406 

1,516 

00 over 


040 

674 

600 

611 

688 

480 

200 

262 

671 

635 

Mean ago 

• 

. 

247 

244 

24-1 

236 

235 

23 0 

215 

2V0 

28 7 

234 


Hindus (Total DiiTiicTs). 











0 and under 6 


706 

1,426 

1,018 

1,467 

079 

1,517 

1,386 

1,840 

1,015 

1,457 

6 

II 

10 . 

... 

783 

1,823 

1,079 

1,437 

1,037 

14194 

1,188 

1,408 



10 

II 

16 . 


703 

1,025 


1,026 

060 

080 

867 

618 

928 

927 

16 

II 

SO .. 

... 

090 


074 

634 

032 

896 

1,107 

J,106 

848 

762 

SO 

I* 

40 .. 


6.432 

3, $04 

3.994 

8,306 

4.214 

3,289 

3.860 

3.272 

3,066 

3,267 

40 

If • 

eo 

•>. ... 

l.llO 

1,404 

1.614 

1,481 

1,496 

1,464 

1,867 

1,207 

1,707 

1.643 

60 and over 

•• 


317 

478 

424 

467 

402 

470 

286 

264 

446 

564 

Idean iga 

•• 

... 

271 

24 6 

26 6 

28’8 

267 

23'6 

23'4 

22*0 

261 

246 


SzxBS (Total Oxbtbicti). 











0 and under 6 



604 

1,461 

814 

1,448 

631 

1,501 

716 

1,891 

420 

1,868 j 

6 

II 

10 

... 

660 


898 

li406 

668 

1,187. 

687 

1,S91 

* 

460 


10 

II 

16 ... 

... 

640 


890 

006 

606 

980 


808 

488 

883 

16 

11 

SO ... 

... 

1.045 

856 

1,085 

866 

1,101 

. 985 

1,116 

1,326 

967 

878 

SO 

If 

40 ... 


6,604 

3.376 

4,693 

8,381 

B,785 

8,370 

6,080 

8,276 

6,060 

8,486 

40 

j> 

60 ... 


1.128 

1.360 

1,261 

1,861 

1,164 

1,614 

880 

1,104 

1,314 

1,463 

60 and over 

... 

... 

816 

602 

406 

660 


613 

171 

S46 

i 

ml 

678 


m 
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Casti. 


Ar»in 

Arora 

Awm 

Pglibftii 

Baloob 

BbtUa 

Dbatlara 

Brabman 

Chamar 

Cbuhra 

Darzl 

Bbobi 

Bbund 

jQakkbar 

Oojar 

Oorkba 

Jat 

Jhiuwar 

Jolaba 

Karal 

Kashmiri 

Ebatrl 

Kboja 

Eamhar 

Lobar 

Macbbl 

Mahar 

Mallab 

Merasi 

Miibwani 

Mocbi 

Mogbal 

Nal 

Paracba 

Patban 

Fctijara 

Qaatab 

Quresbi 

Bajput 

Bangroz 

Salad 

Sarara 

Sheikh 

Sonar 

Swathi 

TanaoU 

Tarkhan 

Tell 

Tork 


Malni^nmmhtf ptr mille apnd* 


0-6. 

6— 12. I 

12-lB. 

16-40. 

40 and 
over. 

2 

8 

4 

6 

mt 

100 

131 

118 

470 

186 

82 

182 

46 

698 

162 

160 

181 

80 

801 

828 

183 

177 

94 

362 

284 

119 

254 

109 

370 

143 

81 

101 

61 

696 

161 

61 

108 

117 

461 

268 

67 

81 

62 

OiS 

142 

116 

161 

111 

406 

206 

71 

114 

60 

614 

241 

128 

164 

95 

839 

279 

108 

145 

100 

888 

264 

104 

204 

142 

204 

106 

145 

230 

108 

286 

231 

. 112 

831 

82 

336 

209 

88 

12 

20 

870 

76 

116 

164 

76 

460 

187 

84 

131 

61 

416 

819 

128 

182 

, 9S 

t 844 

214 

142 

201 

14< 

) 32C 

) 197 


pir mUla a^ed- 


no 

88 

69 

110 

98 

IGO 

122 

IIB 

108 

147 

121 

132 

108 

112 

134 

114 

123 

90 

65 

117 

120 

141 

99 

110 

168 

131 

125 

120 

88 


146 
108 
110 
167 
173 
266 
194 
166 
120 
226 
187 
141 
180 I 
164 
205 
126 
164 
135 
97 
104 
173 
118 
108 
149 
204 
234 
183 
1C4 
176 



va 

72 

670 

162 

148 

160 

74 

419 

lOS 

61 

448 

312 

84 

116 

50 

468 

28B 

111 

seo 

236 

180 

219 

87 

306 

290 

106 

887 

236 

166 

196 

60 

867 

816 

98 

280 

211 

174 

146 

C2 

soe 

222 

89 

348 

217 

156 

160 

120 

351 

193 

83 

366 

281 

]B5 

208 

76 

342 

190 

108 

881 

274 

164 

189 

89 

833 

S2E 

74 

288 

206 

172 

176 

89 

426 

187 

76 

403 

213 

IKS 1 

184 

66 

367 

329 

68 

880 

279 

U8 ' 

197 

76 

384 

196 

123 

Sii 

245 

149 

182 

74 

303 

282 

80 

425 

229 

132 

110 

76 

400 

209 

91 

373 

197 

110 

194 

64 

380 

208 

91 

844 

325 1 

163 

152 

CO 

897 

238 

88 

419 

216 

140 

183 

G6 

387 ' 

225 

90 

413 

2G0 

158 

IBl 

72 

380 

203 

47 

COl 

200 

122 

204 

88 

370 

210 

97 

933 

329 

68 

109 

91 

390 

342 

77 

382 

219 

139 

205 

59 

876 

222 

265 

285 

190 

144 

207 

69 

398 

182 

66 

493 

1 

235 

ir>6 

176 

64 

300 

224 

96 

402 

243 

127 

153 

77 

423 

220 

38 

853 

237 

203 

168 

49 

401 

179 

82 

325 

228 

133 

177 

C2 

404 

224 

93 

373 

226 

159 

203 

69 

357 

212 

91 

3C3 

263 

120 

266 

77 

341 

20C 

114 

810 

807 

149 

140 

87 

I 384 

240 
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CBAPTXE V.—fllUlBBili. 


SuBSiDiABt Table IV-A..—Ffopoi'tion qf children under 12 and of pmoM over 40 to 
thote aged 15—40 in certain catlee ; alto of Married females aged 15—40 

per 100 Females, 


Castis. 


1 


A rain 

Arora 

Awaii 

Bagbbao. 

Balocli 

JBhatia 

Bhatiara 

Brahman 

Chamar 

Chuhra 

Darzi 

Dhobi 

Dbund 

Gakkhak* 

Gujar 

Gurkha 

Jat . 

Jhinwar 

Jolaha 

Karal 

Kashmiri 

Khatri 

Khoja 

Kurobar 

Lobar 

Maohhi 

Maliar 

Mallah 

Miraei 

Mishwani 

Moohi 

Moghal 

Nai 

Paracha 

Pathan 

Penjara 

Oassab 

Guresbi 

Rajput 

Rangios 

Saiad 

Sarara 

Sheikh 

Sonar 

Swathi 

Tanaoli 

Tarkhan 

Teli 

Turk 



Prop&rtim of children 
{^oth texei) pef 100, 

Proportion of per %oni ow 
40 per 100 aged 15-^40, 

Number of 
Married Female 
aged 16—40 
per 100 females 
of all ages. 

PersonB 

aged 

15—40. 

Married 

females 

aged 

16—40. 

Males. 

Females. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


49 

155 

40 

31 

42 


47 

197 

25 

48 

34 


03 

225 

63 

68 

29 


91 

217 

65 


28 


91 

259 


1 53 

84 


43 

164 

27 

56 

84 


42 

145 

56 

52 

37 


55 

162 

22 

43 

35 


1 * 96 

427 

51 

67 

20 


42 

168 

47 

52 

86 


114 

305 

82 

40 

25 


78 

241 


65 

29 


120 

212 

74 

58 

33 


101 

186 

81 

49 

86 


104 

£60 

62 

50 

32 

... 

8 

68 

9 

30 

51 


81 

812 

41 

69 

25 


81 

256 

77 

56 

25 


84 

202 

74 

53 

33 


101 

287 

62 

51 

84 


68 

242 

62 

53 

29 

... 

45 

205 

£3 

46 

So 


42 

114 

70 

62 

37 


95 

307 

61 

69 

23 


82 

271 

61 

60 

23 


106 

240 

75 

66 

28 

.r. 

93 

264 

71 

55 

26 


93 

271 

77 

66 

25 

... 

80 

258 

72 

68 

26 


104 

221 

92 

32 

37 


83 

264 

53 

62 

30 


79 

252 

73 

61 

SO 

... 

87 

251 

71 

64 

29 


68 

145 

54 

45 

37 


10 

226 

53 

54 

s33 


72 

378 

95 

60 

26 


74 

207 

62 

■ -68 

30 


70 

204 

64 

58 

SO 


36 

249 

33 

56 

30 


53 

130 

93 

88 

29 


84 

224 

65 

59 

SO 


89 

173 

69 

46 

35 


56 

215 

43 

57 

31 


65 

172 


52 

33 


99 

223 

67 

45 

36 


93 



66 

85 

... 

91 

278 

61 

60 

27 

• «* 

95 

272 


61 

24 

• . . 

« • . 

79 

179 

97 

62 

33 











StJBSisXAKT Tablb V . — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40; also of married females, 

aged 15 — 40 per lOOJemales. 
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CHATTER V. — OBHKKAl, 
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SuBSiDTAET Tablb VI . — VariaitoH in poputation at certain age*periodi. 


r anatioM p§r atU. tii popmtaiion. laoraM ( ) •ml 


NftturAl Divulon. 

1 

Period. 

All egM. 

0—10. 

10—14. 

15— 4a 

4Q-60 

60 end 
over. 

1 

a 

m 

m 

m 

6 

7 

8 











r 1911—19*1 

•f4 

-a 

1 

+ a 

+ 8 

+ 4 

+ 18 

North-Weit frontier Provinoo Diftrieti... 

1 

1901—1911 

+ 7 

+ 9 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+ 11 

+ 10 


1 

L 1801—1901 

•I-IO 

-8 

+ 88 

+ 8 

+ 88 

+ 106 



r 1911—1921 


+ 9 

... 

+ l 

+ 7 

+ 28 

UftXQrn Ml • « ••• 

ij 

1901—1911 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ a 

+ 8 

+ 10 

+ ai 


1 

L 1801-1901 

•fO 

—7 

+ 56 

-8 

+ 46 

+ 105 



r 1011—1921 

-1-1 

-4 

+ 8 

+ 0 

+a 

+ 8 

Trnni'Indui Diitricia ••• 


1901—1911 

+ 7 

+ 10 

+ 9 

+ 1 

+ 1* 

+ 14 



L 1801—1901 

+ 11 

. -2 

1 +31 

+ 6 

+ 81 

+ 106 


SoBSiniART Table VII . — Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Ricitiona, 







KUMBim OV BIBTH8 FBB l.CQO OT TOTAL rOPl77.ATfOir (CBNtrR 1911). 



Tbab. 



Protiiace ftotal 
disfriefsj. 

Matara* 

Tran»»Ind%$ 

Dittricta* 





Melo. 

Fomnlo. 

Mtle. 

Femile. 

Male. 

Feuitle* 

■ ^ ^ II 1 ■ «• 


1 

2 

8 

H 

6 

6 

7 

1911 


... 

... 

... 

103 

158 

19 9 

18*2 

191 

16*0 

1912 


... 



20-6 

16 6 

224 

90*2 

10*8 

16*6 

1918 

• *• 


It* 

... 

20-2 

160 

10 7 

17‘5 

20*4 

16'E 

1914 



... 

... 

179 

148 

196 

173 

17-4 

18*9 

1915 

... 

... 



17-7 

141 

18 8 

16’7 

17*3 

188 

1916 

• •• 




187 

161 

171 

16*0 

192 

16*3 

1917 

4 It 

««t 


... 

177 

14*4 

* 20*1 

18*8 

16*9 

18 1 

IfllS 

... 

fit 

... 


16-8 

13*8 

194 

17*2 

160 

12*6 


... 

... 


... 

100 

12'6 

18*2 

. 16*6 

16 2 

11-7 

mo 


... 


... 

166 

180 

18*6 

16* 1 

162 

12*0 
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OHAPTBE V.— GBNSEAIi. 


SuBSisiABT Table VIII. — JSteportid death-rate hysex ettud Natural Divieione. 


,1 


NuMBBB Of DBATHS FIB 1,000 Of BAOII 0 BX (ClirStTS 1911). 


Tbab. 

FfOvince {loial diiitiett). 

Jliitara, 

Tratu-Indut Distriett. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female* 

Mklo. 

Female. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1911 

236 

230 

248 

27-1 

232 

216 

1912 

23*5 

232 

263 

281 

22-6 

21*6 

1913 

244 

249 

271 

29*4 

23*5 

284 

1914 

26-7 

26-8 

22'0 

23-7 

26*8 

20 6 

19iS 

23-8 

23*4 

28 9 

30-7 

22*1 

209 

19ia 

301 

801 

2S'2 

29-1 

807 j 

804 

1917 

30 2 

29»7 

260 

27-4 

81*6 

80-1 

1918 

07 9 

78 0 

429 

43-7 

76-1 

82*8 

J919 

28-9 

28*2 

27-8 

29‘3 

1 

29*3 

27*8 

1920 

2J-7 

21*9 

279 

1 

26-7 

28*6 

20*3 


SuBSiDiART Table IX . — Neporied deuth-rate hy sex and age in decade and in selected 
years per inillc living at same age according to ths Census oj 1911. 


ilon. 

Avkragk of 

DECAOB. 

1912. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

5)ale. 

Fenmlc. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

•6 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All agos 

... 

80*3 

308 

23 5 

23*2 

30*1 

801 

302 

29*7 

67*9 

780 

0 and uDder 

1 ... 

166*9 

133*4 

175*3 

138*3 

1722 

1445 

1798 

142*1 

208*0 

157'6 

1 « 

5 ... 

44*6 

410 

45 4 

41*5 

60*2 

54*5 

45*8 

44*1 

64*7 

61*9 


10 ... 

18*3 

13*8 

10*7 

10*8 

14 0 

16*8 

13*2 

189 

29*6 

82*7 

10 

15 ... 

11*8 

15*1 

7-9 

10*4 

10^3 

18*8 

97 

18*0 

841 

44*6 

IB « 

20 ... 

186 

206 

9*0 

10*8 

» ' 

15*8 

17*1 

u» 

15*8 

«* 

65*4 

74*7 

so 

80 ... 

179 

187 

9*8 

10-9 

1 

18*0 

18*1 

14S 

14*1 

65*8 

71*8 

80 „ 

40 ... 

80*8 

289 

11*2 

13*6 1 

16*1 

16*1 

18-7 j 

20*3 

69*8 

88*8 

40 

50 ... 

27 8 

279 

163 

16*8 

23*1 

28*2 

*7-7 

26*9 

78*2 

86*8 

w ^ 

60 ... 

37*4 

I8«5 

28*8 

28*1 

847 

86*7 

4V-8 

40*6 

94*1 

101*8 

60 and over 

.*. 

65*9 

67-r 

47*9 

46*8 

65*1 

70*9 

78-7 

74*9 

122 4 

189*1 
















SvBSisiAET Tabli X . — SipoTted deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SET 

INTBODUOTORT. 

188; The physiological causes which determine sex hare yet to be 
determined, but the subject is of special interest in this Pronnoe T^ere the 
proportion of females is very low not only in comparison with the European 
Gantries where females preponderate, but also in comparison with most o^hOT 
parts of India whore males are on the whole in excess. The theory that the 
excess of males over females in India was due to defective enumeration, was 
relegated to the limbo of the exploded theories as a result of the 1911 Census 
wIiglu it was proved that, whatever the reasons, males Actually preponderate in 
this country. If any further proof were needed to prove the actual nuinerioal 
preponderance of males in this Province, it is supplied by the vital statistics of 
the livo administered districts for the last ten years. The balance of the sexes 
in the population is affected by two physiological causes, 
vis,, the sex-ratio at birth and the sex-ratio at death. The 
figures in the margin show the former for the last ten years. 

The proportion of male births to every 100 females born 
during the past ton years varied from 121 in 1914 to 129 
in 1920, the average for tho whole decade being 124. For 
every 100 female deaths there were no doubt about 112 
male deaths, but after making allowance for an excess 
of deaths among males there were 120 male for every 100 
female survivals during the last decade. Tho proportion 
of females is still further reduced by tho excess of immi- 
grants over emigrants in this Province and it need hardly 
bo pointed out that immigrants and emigrants consist for 
the most part of males. 

189. The distinction of sex is maintained in all tho Census tables, but 
the statistics discussed in this chapter are contained in Table VII, in which 
the statistics of sox aro combined with those for age, religion and civil condi- 
tion, and in Table XIV in which they aro combined with caste, tribe or race. 
Proportional figures are worked out in tho Subsidiary Tables placed at the end 
of this chapter. The proportion of sexes in Ihe actual and natural population 
is compared for tho last five Censuses, by districts and natural divisions, in 
Subsidiary Table 1 and the proportion of females to males in each religion is 
compared for tho whole Province by age-periods in Subsidiary Table II. The 
proportion of females by age-periods and religion for each natural division, 
and tho proportion of females in certain selected castes are exhibited in Subsi- 
diary Tables III and IV respectively. Subsidiary Table V indicates tho births 
and deaths among each sex reported during each of the past thirty years and 
the births and deaths of each sex at different ages, for the years 1916—1919, aro 
noted in Subsidiary Table VI. 

190. Tho population of tho five districts of tho Province consists of 
1,229,316 males and 1,022,024 females which moans that there are 831 females 
to every 1,000 males, tho corresponding figure of 1911 Census being 868. The 
proportion of females in this Province is lower than that of any other province 
of India, except the neigh- 


Tcir. 


19U 

122*6 

1913 

183 

1918 

126*5 

1914 

121 

1916 

126*3 

1013 

123 

1917 

123 

1918 

182 

1919 

126 2 

1920 

1?8.7 


bouring provinces of Baluch- 
istan and Punjab, the minor 
administration of Coorg, 
Delhi and the Penal Settle- 
ment of Andamans and 
Nioobars, as the figures 
given in the margin will 
show. 


Proportion of/tmalit to toerjf fiOOO main. 


1. AjnBefMerwim ••• 837 

% Addsmtui tnd Nicobari S03 

8. At9iim ... ... 920 

4. BtlaeblftoD ... 040 

0* Dod^bI ... .•* 038 

6. BibBrisd Orim • •• 1,028 

7. Bombty ... .i. 901 

B. Bdma ••• ... 966 


10 . 

11 . 

15 : 

14. 

15. 


Centnl PcotIdcm ud 
Berftv ... 1«001 

Coorg ... ... 881 

Delhi ... ... 738 

UBdrai ... ••• 1*028 

2fortb-Weet Frontier 
ProTlnoe ... 881 

Tonjib ... ... 880 

UnitM ProviBCM of 
Agm tod Oodh ,M 906 
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The lex tNroiwrtioiui of the populetioB ruy widelv not only in diflOreat 
- - - perUofthe PioTincet but abo for the 

I rrafirntT -ft — *"■ tarious zeligions. The figurea in the 

tfw>yi/)oom«ici. margin ihow the proportion of femalea 
*«“•»<»• to ererr 1,000 malea m the three pein- 

1*31. mi. iwi. jpgiigioM at the laat three OeuanMa. 

' " ■ The proportion of females irhioh roae 

jKai^M ... ... MS 880 8M ooiuiderably during the poiiod 1001 to 

£1*2“ ••• • S!2 512 52 rererted praotioally to its 1901 

' - level in the last decenninm. ^ia all* 

All KiigioM ... ... 830 8S8 831 round fall in the proportion of females 

^ ij attributable, espeoisUy among 

Hindus and Sikhs, to tho considerable inoroase in immigintion consequent upon 
the military concentration in the Frovinoo at tho recent Census. Another 
potent cause of the same phonomenon is to be found in tlie relative birth and 
death rates of the tvro sexes. Annong males the birth*rate on the male 
population of 1011 during the last decade amounted to 313 and the death rate 
to 277 per mille, the corresponding figures of female birth and death rates 
being 294 and 287 per mille respectively. Thus the survival rate during the 
last decade was 36 per mille for males and only 7 per mille for females, which 
went a considerable way towards reducing tho ratio of the weaker sex in the 
population of the Province. 

I have 60 far been dealing with the sex proportion in tho five adminis* Natural 
tered districts where the Census was taken on the regular Schedule. The only 
other portions of the Province, where the population was actually enumerafed, 
are the trans>froatier posts garrisoned by British troops and militia. The 
proportion of females in these posts is naturally only nominal, there being only 
20 females to every 1,000 males. About two*thirds of the area of the Province 
is occupied by the trans*border tract, for which the population figures, as 

already pointed out, aro based on an 

Proportion of estimate and not on actual enumeration, 

*aar.i Diruion. proportion of tho sexes being 

assumed to bo the same as for the MusaU 
— — — j mans in contiguous areas. As figures 

xorth-Wrst Frontier Prorinee ... MS iu tho margin show, the Variations in 

Tr'iS^-iadoi dirtricu 809 tbo proportion of females in different 

Tmne-border uict ... 801 natural divisions of the Province are 

! considerable. For every 1,000 males, 

there aro 848 females in the whole Province, 894 in Hazara, 809 in the trans- 
Indus districts and 801 in the trans-border tract. The highest proportion of 
females is found in Hazara and the lowest in trans-Indus districts, the figure 
for trans-border tract being merely an estimate. 

The statement printed in tho margin shows the proportion of sexes in DUtrioti. 

each district as well as in the trans-border 

tract. Females are most numerous in 
DbttM ud Nttani Proportloo of famoiM Hazara District (894 per 1,000 

1,000 owUi. males), and least so in Dera Ismail Khan 

(764 per 1,000 males.) Largo emigra- 

Dtitristi ... ... 831 tion, coupled with comparatively small 

Tr5Sij.aMi>utri«t. ::: SS* immigration, U the principal cause of 

PMhivAT ... ... 805 high proportion of females m Hazara. 

Of all tho distriots it is the one that 
Dm um.it Khui 734 was Icast disturbed by immigration at 

Acoeb. ud MM mu ... SSI ,^1,0 ^yig ng 

^ other district in the Province sends out 

such a large number of people to seek their livelihood abroad. The reverse 
were the nonditions in Dera Ismail Eban where a considerable proportion of 
the population consisted of immigrants, with very small emigration to counter* 
act their effect. Military operations were going on in Wazirietan, and 
the massing of troops in connection therewith in the district accounts, to a 
considerable extent, for the low proportion of females which was still further 
redooed by a large number of male labourers attracted from outside tho 
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district to meet the very large demand for labour required for importaut publio 
works which were iu progress in the district at the time of the Oenaus. Next 
to Hazara, for the reasons already explained, Eobat and Bannu sent out tho 
largest number of emigrants which accounts for the comparatiTely high 
proportion of females in these districts. The low proportion of the gentle sex 
in Peshawar is attributable to the very large proportion of Cantonment 
population, in so far as it is not accounted for by the high proportion of rfra le 
births and female deaths. 

191. I have already stated that the proportion of females in the actual 
population of the Province has been considerably reduced by the excess of 
immigrants over emigrants. It Ave discount the effects ot migration, the 
proportion of females in the total population will increase appreciably. Of the 
persons born and enumerated within tho Province (2,136,701), there were 
1,146,580 males and 990,121 females, giving a proportion of 864 females to 
every 1,000 males. The proportion of females to 1,000 males among the 
immigrants, who numbered 163,602 

Avas 424. The total number of ^ 

emigrants from this Province was 
75,618, among whom there Avere 847 — m,i„, 

females to every 1,000 males. The 
figures in tho margin show how the 
proportion of females to every 1,000 
males in tlio natural population Aetoai population 1 , 220.316 
vorksoutatSlS. Tho pmportioa ■“;«« *>» ■«» <« 

of females being very low both Natural popuUtiea 1.170,618 992,843 2,163,456 84« 

among emigrants and immigrants, 

the former has tended to increase " 

and tlic latter to decrease tho proportion of females in tho actual population. 
Tho number of immigrants being, however, more than double that of emigrants, 
migration has, on the whole, reduced the proportion of females from 848 to 831 
per 1,000 males. 

192. ^ The statemeiit in the margin shows how migration has affectedi 

tho proportion of females in each district 

of the Province. Its variations in tho 



aatural population of different districts 
U’o not so marked as in tho actual 

[jopulation. Butfor migration, it would nutrict. popoU- ^puiu- 

lave improved considerably in Dera **""• 

[small Khan, Ban^u and Peshawar, 

md deteriorated iu Hazara and Eohnt. ' 

[lazara is the only district in the ... ... ... ssi ws 

Province where emigrants exceeded mi m 

mmigrants ; in all other districts, as iu B»»nu ... ... ... 8*7 1 sea 

fie Province as a whole, the immigrants *»“»*• j s*®" 

irere far in excess of I. 

jmigrants ns shown in ^ ^ , . 

fio marginal statement. __^!!!: ^"*^****’ 

Evidently the proportion dibtuot. m. I.. i. 

.(leiMliin n.lira has 

mprovod considerably as ' 

fiis is the only district i),86s 6,8M si,im ai,ss7 9.en 

u the Province where the „ 

jxcess of emigrants over ... w», ^ 

mmigrants resulted in *»•>»» ••• *•«••• 4*89 

fio reduction of proper* ... i7.$67 ii,7oi S3S6 nice i,847 

Swa? nM .a- .a«) am 

land, the excess of * ■« t *1 «-i. 

iDQitnigration over emigration in Peshawatf Bannu and Dora Ismail Kaw 
ailed the proportion of males in tbeie distnots b^use the bulk of ^h 
mmigration and emigration is oonfined to nudes. E^t is the only exMption 
0 the general rule that tho excess of immigration reduce^ and that of 
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— 

Malaa. 


Mil. 

OrapaHaon of 
feaftlct |»er 1,000 
'OmUm. 

Aeloftl popoUtioa 

115,677 

58.446 

514.181 

851 

iiniulgm&li 

15.154 

5.006 

54,140 

591 

jidd MBlgmate 

15,005 

4,480 

16,483 

575 

popttlatloa 

112,440 

51,029 

506.56e 

555 


emigrftiioii inoreaiMfl, tiie 
proportion of fotnalos. 
The statement in the 
marein explains how, 
inspite of the excess of 
immigration over emi* 
gration in Eohat, the 
proportion of females in 
that district has risen 
appreciably. The proportion of females * among immigrants in Kohat is 
591 and of emigrants 373 per mille, the corresponding figures for the ProTinoe 
as a whole being 424 and 347 respectircly. The bulk of immigrants in 
Kohat came from the west and they are generally accompanied by their 
females which explains why the proportion of females among them is much 
higher than elsewhere. A considerable portion of tho emigrants from this 
district consisted of those who left the district at the time of the present 
Census, on account of famine and the proportion of the weaker qex among 
them was naturally much larger than in the caso of other emigrants. 

193. The comparatively high proportion of females throughout the 
Himalayan tract of tho Punjab in 1011 suggested that tho excellent cold 
climate of the hills had something to do with tho abundance of females in oold 
regions. The proportion of females, both in tho natural and actual population 
of Hazara, is the highest in tho Province, and it would strengthen considerably 
the inference suggested by tho Punjab statistics of sex in 1011. 

194. The proportion of females to every 1,000 males in the actual 

population of each religion is shown in 
tho margin. Tho proportion of females 
for 1,000 males is 831 for all religions, 
6GC for Musnlmans, 650 for Hindus and 
484 for Sikhs. The very low propor- 
tion of females among Hindus and 

Sikhs, as compared with Musalmans, is 

evidently duo to a very large proportion of both Hindus and Sikhs in this 
Province being immigrants, employed in Government service, both Civil ond 
Military or engnged'in trade, who are not generally accompanied by their 
females. It is regretted that it has not been possible to ascertain the natural 
population of the various religious communities residing in this Province as no 
material was available for the same. No province or state has supplied 
statements showing tho distribution by religion of emigrants from the JVorth- 
Weat Frontier Province and in tho abscnco of this information no reliable 
estimates as to the natural population of the three principal religions of the 
Province can be prepared. Tho Musalmans, on the whole, ore but slightly 
affected by migration and the proportioh of females in their actual and 
natural population may be taken to bo approximately tbesnme. On tho other 
iiand, ^0 proportion of females among the natural population may fairly be 
assumed to be a little higher for Musalmans than for Hindus and Sikhs. Tiie 
causes for the advantage tho Musalmans have in this respect over their Hindu 
and pikh bretbern may be summarised as follows - 

(t) The Musalmans do not neglect their female ohilffren so much as 
the Hindus and Sikhs. The custom of charging a bride price 
is more prevalent among Musalmans than among the other 
two communities and therefore the ohanoes of the neglect of 
female infonta are fewer among tho former than among the 
latter. 

(fi) The bulk of the Musalmans are agriculturists who live in 
. villages just as the bulk of the Hindus and Sikhs are traders 
and Government servants living in towns. In spite of the 
pardah system' which is enforced more strictly among 
Musalmans, their females lead a more out-of-door and healthy 
life than their Hindu and Sikh sisters, living mostly in urban 
areas. 
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The figures of births &ud deaths according to religion^ are not available, 
otheririse they should have thrown some light upon the disparity of females 
among the three principal communities of tlie Province. 

The proportion of females has declined during the last decade by 27 
for all religions, by 14 for Musalmans, by 121 for Hindus and by 86 per 
mille for Sikhs. The explanation of this extraordinary aU*round decrease in 


the proportion of females may 
ten years. 

The statement in the margin 
explains how, in the absence of migration 
in the last decade, the vital statistics 
would have affected the proportion of 
females in the population of the Province. 
The PrdTinoe started with a population 
of 1,182,102 males and 1,014,831 females 
(868'7omale8 for every 1,000 males) in 
1911. -But for migration it sbonld have, 
at the time of the present Census, a 
population of 1,226,690 males and 
1,021,672 females (833 females for every 
1,000 males). Thus vital statistics alone 
are responsible for a reduction of 25 
per mille in the proportion of females 
in the last decade, the rest of tl)e 
decrease may be set down to the excess o 


in the vital statistios of the past 
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1011-1020 ... 

870, SIS 

298.864 

805 

Doduei deathi in 
1OI1-X02O ... 

sse.018 

201.538 

602 


1,883.090 

1.081,878 

888 


immigration over emigration. 


195. The figures of sex'distribution by oaste are given in Subsidiary 
Table IV appended to this chapter. The 
marginal statement shows the proportion of 
females per 1,000 males in the eight numerically 
important castes which contributed more than 
60,000 persons to the total population. Among 
these castes and tribes Awan whiob, after Pathan, 
is by far the most numerous tribo (253,472) of 
the Province, shows the largest proportion of 
females. To every 1,000 male Awans there are 
1,022 females of that tribe. The Awans are 
spread all over the Province, but the bulk of 
them reside in Hazara and Peshawar. An excess of 2,814 females among 
them is evidently the result of emigration of a large number of Awan males 
who left the Province in search of employment. The Awans are a very 
enterprising people and a oonsiderablo number of them enlisted in the army 
during the War. Next to Awans, Tanaolis have returned the largest proportion 
of females (938 per 1,000 males). This tribe is confined to Hazara which has 
returned the largest proportion of females in the Province. A little less than 
half the Salads of the Proviuco are couoentraied in Hazara where the proportion 
of females to every 1,000 males among Salads is as high as 981 which aoooants 
for the oomparatively high proportion of females among this tribe. The very 
low proportion of females among Jats is due to a large number of Jat 
immigrants serving in the army who were not 'accompanied by their female 
relatives in their short sojourn in this Province. The Hindu and Sikh caste 
Arora has returned the smallest proportion of females for the reasons already 
given to account for the very low proportion of feifiales among Hindus and 
Sikhs. The Swathis, who are confined to Hazara and the Pathans also show 
a comparatively high proportion of females. The proportion of females amwg 
Gujars is lower than that of any other numerically important Musalman triho’ 
or oaste except Jat. 


(1) Aro.*> ... 

(2) ikWBQ.,. 

(8) Giijftr ... 
(4) J»t ... 
( 6 ) PathBD 
(0) SaUd ... 

7) SwAthi 
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1.088 

808 

723 

858 

001 

88t 

038 


Caito. 


lii 


Of the other tribes, Gakkharz of Hazara have shown the highest propot- 
tion of females (1,175 per 1,000 males) and the corresponding figure^ Dhundz 
who are also confined to Hazara is also a very high one (1.001 pet 1,000 males). 
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- At the figures in tbe margin sbow. 
<M». '/SmISL* menial and profea^nal oaste^ at 

— a rule. Bhow,B UomparatiTely rery high 

"Ontx ^ proportion oi females except Cnubraa 

jS2bL*^ Z - w» (618 females per 1,000 males), wbo 

S’lS?* ”■ 1 168 are mostly temporary immicrmnts and 

*“ i!o7i hare not generally brought their female 

relatives with them to the Province. 

».i.K ::: m Naw (barbers) who are also mostly 

SrmiTnSt’L ‘O" 

(828 per 1,000 males). 

196. bj 

I .jiS™ HW. I «»'• “ta'Ij^SuhridarJ^TabC? 


Dmrti 

Ihimrtr 

JoUbft 

XvmbftT 

IUagr«i 

Boii4ff 

T«ll 

QAitib 


ig«.r«iod. „IS^0116. “ — " oasto in Subsidary Table i v. 

- I .— '■— — — — — — marginal table shows that 

MS OBS sss *** ihe proportion of females in 

®Z»o «*S SI m the Proving is highest at tho 

••• 779 491 4«a age*poriod 0 — 6 la every one 

iolSs W ^6 of the religions. Taking the 

S8-30 •• w ^ Trhole population together, the 

♦S-to 1 “6 877 Ml 6“ proportion of female children 

- ?«1 ?M «« to Togo males under 1 year 

6o»ndoTw -I of age is 954 and it rises 

«92 1 010 1.028 in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th year of age respectively and drops 
ihA Rth vear of aee. Similar tendency is more or less nonceable in 
tho^MrresSon^Sg^stetistiOT obtained at the previous two Censuses. These figures 
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amone males, ana in mo om uuu *i,u 
mortality a g actually preponderated over males, since 1901 

existenw femalM Jiministered districto 92 are Musalmans 

®"S°^Ar«Jth??n??Se element of the population. The figures of the 
5*^*^ community for tho last three Censuses lend themselves to similar 

dominant TOmm y 8 proportion of the two sexes among infants 
interpretation in tmpwt ot we pro^ ^ ^ ^ 

under 6 dro^n the proportion of females. It may be due, to a certain 

and remarkable toop in the proporw^ under-stated. 'Ihe 

rw*A«*offei^eohil^en begin to bo^ restricted about the ago of 7 which. 

iSo rnnCof the fair w to a considerable extent. In tho next 

thin down ._j /ia 5^51 find a still lower proportion of females, which 

S^S°taar^^u{J«oa». whole a. well «, amon’g Ma«.l»^w. tb. .till 
waT fi^MS mS Hindus and Sikhs in the subsequent age-periods being, for 

ibi mSSm already^explained, artificial. The low proi»rtion of females at this 
tbercaronsaire y I The ages of unmarried girls above 

while ma^ied girls under 16 are not 
10 aw usually puw 16—20, the proportion of females 

unoften stated to bo over g - \fi,Balmana rises considerablv* 


years 


unoften jwted^^o DO over Mu«ilman. -rise, considerably, 

?a W« aSrat Hindus and Sikhs at this age-pcrio& as we^^ as at subsequen 
femalm amimg „u q, i„(.e numbers of temporary immigrants contained. 

wL into the 

m those The rise in the proportion of females among 

Province af^ ^ of 16!!20 may be Jsor^bed to tho causes which 

Jf^dSCkipUtofat^e preceding ageWd dO-^)- 

tended to ke p^ population as a whole, as well as for 

^SSJsfrbJ timd^nfy to state tbS age of married young women who have 
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become mothers u orer 20 years of age is the principal cause of the exaggera* 
tion of figures for females at this age*period. The proportion of females falls 
a little in the total population at the Bge*period 2S-^80, risa again in 'the age* 
periods 80—40.. and 40—60 and shows a downward tendency in the snhsimuent 
age*periods. The age-period 20<— 30 marks the lowest proportion of Binda 
and Sikh females, as the male immigrants who affect adversely the female 
proportion of these communities are generally between 20 and 80 years of sgeL. 
After the age*period 20—30, Hindu and Sikh figures are affected less and less 
by immigration, resulting in the progressive adranoo in the female proportion 
of these communities up till the last age-period (60 and over), when the 
proportion of females for Hindus is a little higher and for Sikhs a little lower, 
than the corresponding figures nt the age-period 10—16 when Immigration bad 
hardly begun to tell. Subsidiary Table Iv gives the statistics of proportion of 
females at certain ago-periods among selected castes. Among Awans, whose 
numerioal strength is second only to that of Pathans, females out-number males 
at every age-period except 16 — 20 and 40 and over, when the proportion of 

females to every 1,000 males is 967 and 942 respectively, Rangrez, 

whose total strength in tho Province is only 4,847 souls (2,340 males and 2,607 
females) show a majority of females at every age-period except the infant stage 
(0 — 5) when there arc 624 females to every 1,000 males. Among Bbunds and 
Gakkhars, females outnumber males at every-age period except tho two age- 
periods 0—5 and 12—16, which are tho only ones at which Gurkha females 
exceed Gurkha males. 

Tho figures in the margin show the castes whose females exceed males at 

tohtr ... ],l4t 

Machhl ,,, 1,288 

M»Uar ... l,i«S 

Mftllxh ... 1,653 

Miritii ... 1,180 

Pftracbft 1,091 

Qtrnb 1,040 

'^ureshi 1,343 

Salhd ... 1,039 

Sheikh ... IjOOS 

Sonar 1,033 

SwAtbi ... 1,070 

Tuik ... 1,438 

ones. 


the age*period 0—6. Among Hindus, 

Aroras, Bhatias and Brahmins are the 
castes whoK^o females exceed males in Bx^hbaa liiss 

infancy. There are 3 female infants ••• 

to every male infant among Jhinwars prahmia ... 1,206 
who show tho highest proportion of ••• 

fem.ales at the nge-period 0—6. Next Dholi liooi 

to Jhinwars, Malians show the highest Q'ij'h. issa 

proportion of female infants (1,663) jMnw»r a,m 

and then come Chamars who have got •" 

about 3 female infants for every 2 male "" 


Dhund, Gakkbar, Machhi and Rangrez are the only tribes among whom 
females exceed males at the age-periods 40 and over, while females in tho 
prime of life (20-^10) outnumber males of similar age among Awan, Bhund, 
Gakkhar, Jolaha, Karal, Machhi, Misbwani, Paracha, Rangrez, Sarara, Swathi^ 
Tanaoli and Turk, Girls between 12 and 16 years of age oxoced boys of that 
age among Awan, Gurkha, Jbinwar, Maliar, Rangrez and Swathi. 

VARIATION IN SEX PROPORTION. 


at the different Censaies is noted 


Proportion of ftmalto for IfiOO mnUn> 


197. The proportion of females 
in the margin. The relative strength 
of females rose steadily from 819 
in 18S1 to 858 in 1911, but fell to 
831 at the present Census. Of the 
five settled districts of the Province, 

Hazara is toe only ofte where the propor- 
tion of females has steadily advanced 
from 856 in 1891 to 894 at the present 
Census ; iu all other districts, especially 
in Bora. Ismail Khan, there was a 
considerable drop in the proportion of 
females during the last decade. Apart 
from migration which is partly responsi- 
ble for this phenomenon, tho disparity in the proportion of females in Haaara 
and the trans-Indus districts may to considerable extent be aocoonted for by 
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J/umitr of Wrt*» andMh* ptr IfiOO fetal faftatif 

«» mt—iaao. 


the Titftl statisHoa for the past ten 
years which are given in the 
margin. Although so far as 
deaths are concerned, the relative 
position of females of trans-Indus 
districts was a little hotter than 
that of their sisters in Hazara, the 
. loss was more than made up by the 
distinctly favourable position of 
Hazara females as regards births. 
Not only the hirth-rato of females 
was much higher in Hazara than in the trans-Indus districts,^ but the excess 
of male over female births was much lower in the former than in the latter. 

198. The figures given in the margin show the proportion of females in 



Ul2ABi. 

Tbanb-Iudui Distbicts. 


Malot. 

Female*. 

Male*. 

Fcmalee. 

DDthi 

Heatht 

807*8 

236*0 

309*6 

2518 

816 7 
8016 

2880 

300*9 


Proportion oj fomaltt ptr 1,000 mahi. 


Total Districts 
Hazara... 

Tran-lndua Diatrlcta 

Peahawar 

Kobat ... 

Baunii 

Hera Ifinail Khan 


1861. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

879 

802 

885 

887 

848 

869 

878 

866 

878 

878 

882 

897 

894 

899 ' 

838 

880 

897 

898 

878 

831 

900 

910 

915 

906 

8)5 

906 

906 

863 

915 

860 

860 

888 

911 

904 

840 


the natural population. The propor- 
tion of females recorded at the 
present Census is the lowest regis- 
tered during the last forty years, so 
far as the natural population of the 
Province is concerned. As regards 
the indiridual districts, it has been 
fairly constant in Hazara where it 
rose from 869 to 878 in 1891 and 
has since been stationary except in 

— 1901 when it slightly fell to 866. 

In the trans-Indus districts as a whole, on the other hand, it rose from 882 in 
1881 to 897 in 1891 and has since been steadily declining, tbo figures 
for 1921 being the lowest yet recorded. The same is more or less the case 
with each trans-Iudus district. The causes of these variations ate naturally 
traceable to vital statistics as shown in the preceding paragraph. 

199 The total births and deaths during the past two decades are noted 

in tho margin. It will bo 
seen that the last decade was 
much unfavourable, not only 
with regard to births which 
declined from 679,069 in 
1901—1910 to 668,880 during 
the last decade, but also with 
regard to deaths which 
advanced from 659,016 to 
618 451 during the same period. In 1901-1910 the proportions of female to 
eve;; 1.000 male births and deaths were 819 and 912 the corresponding 
figures for the last decade being 806 and 892 respectively. The females no 
doubt improved their relative position with regard to deaths, but the gam was 
more thill counterbalanced by the serious lose the weaker sex sustained mth^ 
matter of births. The serious consequences of the disastrous sanitary 
matter oi uirvua conditions of tho last decade will bo 

still better illustrated by the comparison 
of survivals during the past two decades, 
as shown in the margin. Births ex- 
ceeded deaths by 60,429 (43,688 males 
and 6,8*1 females), the corresponding 
figure 'for the previous decade being 
120,063 (80,861 males and 89,192 

females), the decrease in the total, mala 
and female snrvivals being 68, 46 and 
83 per cent, respectively. 


KStWFSl 

popuifttioi 


— 

1 Birtkt. 

Veathi. 

Malee. 

Fcmalee. 

Total. 

llalel. 

Fcmalte. 

Total. 

1901—1910 

1011— 19SP 

878,219 

' 870.616 

1 

806,850 

208,86. 

870.060 
^ 668,680 

292,358 

826,928 

266,658 

291,528 

559,016 

618,451 


— 

Swrvivalta 

ToUl. 

i 

llBlM. 

Femalei. 

1001—1910 

1011-1920 

Tot.1 ... 

Vuittion pot o.iit 

80,861 

43.588 

—87,278 

—46 

89191 

6.841 

—82,851 

—88 

190,058 

50,429 

—69,624 

—58 
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SpBflrrjAEv Table I. — General Proportims qf the Sexes hy Natural Divisions and Disiriets, 


Nvmbb» Of Fbmalii m 1,000 maxib. 


DisTiior Airx) Natubal Dxtibxoit. 

1921. 

i«n. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Natural 

popula* 

tiOD. 

Actual 

popnla- 

tion. 

Katnral 

popula- 

tion. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Natoral 

popnia- 

tion. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Natoral 

popula- 

tion. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total Diatriota J7.-W. F. P. ... 

831 

848 

868 

887 

846 

885 

843 

882 

818 

879 

Hasara ... ... mi 

894 

878 

881 

878 

869 

866 

666 

878 

868 

860 

Trana-lndua Blitrlota 

809 

838 

848 

882 

887 

884 

838 

897 

814 

882 

Peshawar ... . ... 

806 

681 

888 

878 

840 

893 

838 


78L 

880 

Kohat .a, ..I ... 

851 

886 

870 

906 

783 

916 

798 

910 

788 

1 

900 

Baunn ... ... 

847 

860 

870 


869 

863 

869 


888 

‘906 

Dcra Ismail Khan ... ... 

764 

840 

8:o 

904 

860 

911 

860 

883 

862 

860 


Koti. — The figmoA In colnmn ll ar«ba?«d on the population of the diitricts of Peshawar, Kohat, Banun and Dora Ismail Khan aa 
oonstitntod in 1881. whm the two latter diHricle comprised a largo area now forming the hlianwali Dhtrict of Punjab and nhen the Kohat 
District contained 24 villagoa now forming part of the reihawar Dist ict Seo pages 85 and 8'i of Volumo I, Pntijab Census Ueport. 1881. 
The figures m column 9 do not take into account emigrants to plaoes beyond the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 

StiBSiDiAET Tabli II. — {British Districts only). 


Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods hy religions at each 

of the last three Censuses. 



All aiLieioNfl. 


Hindu. 


Mubalman. 


SlXBT. 


AoiB. 

1901. 

1911. 

1021. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 



1921. 

1001. 

1911. 

1921. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0 and under 1 

979 

972 

964 

l.OU 

910 

929 

978 

975 

956 

866 

872 

057 

1 1. 2 ... 

987 

996 

992 

917 

857 

900 

990 

1,003 

994 

1,000 

1,069 

1,021 

2 8 

1,002 

1,030 

1,010 

986 

1,044 

9C8 

1,003 

1,037 

1,016 

1,108 

936 

834 

8 ,1 4 

1.017 

1,018 

1,023 

1,015 

972 

1,028 

1,018 

1.020 

1,024 

964 

04S 

976 

4 .. 8 

972 

965 

974 

991 

1,086 

921 

1,000 

658 

977 

979 

692 

1,029 

Total 0 and under 
6 

927 

993 

889 

992 

978 

959 

1 

991 

985 

992 

869 

021 

050 

6 and under 10 

806 

874 

849 

869 

905 

859 

866 

673 

849 

724 

816 

831 

10 „ 16 

719 

709 

708 

061 

697 

698 

724 

712 

710 

555 

581 

667 

16 it 20 

773 

793 

738 

615 

588 

491 

709 

8:il 

779 

292 

419 

486 

20 ,* 26 

883 

947 

887 

632 

561 

313 

984 

1,017 

1,028 

185 

323 

261 

25 M 80 ... 

837 

898 

829 

451 

637 

804 

027 

963 

936 

202 

885 

285 

Total 0 andundex 
30 ... 

853 

872 

833 

072 

703 

541 

880 

894 

874 < 

355 

525 

480 

80 and under 40 

824 

801 

842 

514 

684 

504 

878 

894 

889 

217 

417 

408 

40 H 60 ... 

840 

809 

856 

686 

670 

661 

800 

887 

877 

431 

679 

560 

60 « 60 ... 

795 

788 

814 

648 

657 

691 

811 

801 

825 

479 

627 

696 

60 and over 

770 

759 

766 

748 

732 

725 

774 

760 

708 

587 

716 

612 

Total 30 and ovex 

Total all ages 

810 

833 

828 

577 

637 

597 

848 

854 

853 

323 

607 

493 

(actual popula- 
tion) 

880 

858 

831 

640 

680 

559 

868 

880 

886 

843. 

620 

484 

Total all ages 













(natural popnia 
tion) 

%•« 

•887 

848 

... 

834 

... 

1 - 

801 

•• 

... 

801 
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Bubsidiabt Tabw HI.— JV«m6«r offftnalM p«** IfiOO mala at diffarent ag«'f^iod$ 
by rtliyioM and yatural JHvi»ion$ ('Cen$Ui 1921J. 



Total 0 and imder 30 


30 and under 4f0 


60 and over 


Total 80 and over ... 

Total aU age* (actual popu- 
lation) 

Total all agea (natural 
population) ... 
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CHAPTER V— SEX. 


SoBaiWiM Tabu of femUtpir 1.000 mol« for uUotod coola. 
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SvBSiBlAKt Tabu T. — Actual uumbcr ofiirikc aud daaiAt raparM /or cock M dwinp 
the deeodca 1891-^1900, 1901—1910 aui 1911—1990, 
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OHAPTEK Vn. 

cmt ooHsmov. 

GENERAL. 

200. ICanrbge atatisties are giren in Imjperial Tables Tit and XlT, AMwigga i(> 
The 8tati8tiMt>f oiyil condition are combined with sex, age and religion in the •**<"»** 
former* and witii >ez* age and caste in the latter. The former table waa 

p r e p a^ for the administered dii4xlots as well as for the trans>fron(ier posts, and 
& latter only for certain castes selected as representatiTO of the diffment 
sections of ^ eonunnnity. The proportional figures based on Imperial Tables 
are shovn In the following Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter : — 

(0 Distribution by Civil Condition of 1*000 of eaoh Sex* Religion 
and main age-period at each of the last five Censuses. 

(•1) Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at oertain 
ages in eaoh Religion and Natural Division, 

(js>) Distribution by main age-periods and Civil Condition of 10*000 
of each Sex and Religion. 

(le) Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for 
Religions and Natural Divisions. 

(o) Distribution by Civil Condition of 1*000 of each Sex at certain 
ages for selected castes. 

201. The Enumerators were instructed to enter each person, whether 

infant, child or grown up, as married, unmarried or widowed. Divorced statutioi. 
persons were to bo treated as widowed, and a woman who had ^ never been 
married as unmarried, even though she were a prostitute or concubine. Persons 
who wore recognised by custom as married, were to be recorded as such* even 
though they not gone through the full ceremony ordinarily followed. They 
were told to accept without demur the statements made to them by the persons 
concerned. The statistics may, on the whole, be taken as fairly accurate. But 
the primary and most essential difference between rharriage in this Provmoo 
and in England is that, in the latter the ceremony is always immediately 
followed by cohabitation, while in not a few o^es in the former, the marnage 
ceremony* both among Musalmans and nindus, is nothing more than an 
inviolable betrothal ” between boy and mrl, and it is not till some time after- 
ward that the bride goes again to her humand's house and the consummation 
takes place. This departure of the bride is generally known as muklawa among 
Hindus and tabdit parohat (change of clothes) among Musalmans. It is a 
distinct ceremony and it is after its performance that cohabitation t^es place. 

When the parties have arrived at puberty before marriage, the second oerenoony 
which precedes consummation, is generally celebrated along with it, but 
the parties are not of mature age, and even in some cases where they are the 
muklatoa os “ change of clothes ” ceremony is separated from the actual wedding 
by a long interval which may extend to several years.^ At the present Census, as 
at previous ones* the Enumerators were expressly enjoined to enter as married 
all persons who had been formally wedded, without any inquiry as to whetbw 
consummation had actually taken place. There has been no difficulty m 
obtaining the required information. The marriage is regarded as commote after 
the ceremony is performed and it is extremely unlikely that a wedded girl ot 
boy can have been returned as unmarried' merely because the marriage had not 
been consummated. The social interest of figures relating to marriage centrei^ 
no doubt, round statistics regarding consummated marriages, the uncoiuumnmt* 
cd ones being for the purposes of social science little more than betrothals, but 

there would have been considerable difficulty in ol^taining information regard- 
ing completed marriages* which at the best would have been of doubtful value. 

It is not unoften, that a case is taken to a Civil or even a Criminal Court* 
in which one party asserts that a marriage has taken place* while the other 
avers the existence of a betrothal only. It is not improbable, that our figures 
for the married are, especially in the case of earlier age-periods, vitiatM to a 
oertain extent by the inclusion of persons who are merelv betrothed, but m the 
whole the returns may bo safely regarded as substantially correct. So far as 
they depend upon age! the actual figures are vitiated by the same inacoursoiM 
and vaiiatioiis of the record of age as have already been noticed in paragraph 
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171 of the Beport and these oan, to a great extent, be eliminated by considering 
the pro]portions of single, married and widowed within each quinquennial or 
decennial period. 

202. The figures in the margin indicate the distribution of both malee 
and females in the five administered ^ i .it- , ■ 

OanOttion. dhtriots of the Frorinoe by ciril condi- 
tion. Considerably more than half the 
males (000 * 1,000) are unmarried, 
slightly more than one*nineteenth 
(52: 1,000) are widowers, while 880 
males to every 1,000 or a little less than 
two-fifths are married. On the other 
hand, 44 out of every 100 females are 
married, slightly less than one-ninth are 
widowed and the rest are unmarried, 
dealing with actual figures, the number of unmarried males is a little less than 
double that of unmarried females, but married males are only 6 per cent, more 
than married females, the number of widows being about doable that of 
widowers. Married females are slightly in excess of naarried males among 
Musalmans, which is partly duo to the emigration of married males and partly 
to the tendency to have plurality of wives. All other communities in the 
Province show a remarkable excess of married males over married females. 
The proportion of married males to every 100 married females is 200 among 
Hindus, 216 among Sikhs and 290 among Christians. A large proportion of 
the Hindu, Sikh and Christian population of the Province consists of male 
immigrants, mostly in the Military and Civil employ of Qovernmeiit^ which 
accounts for the proponderajice of married males among these communities, 

TTniTerMUtv 203, Musalmans, Hindus and Sikhs regard marriage as a religioiu 

of marrisge. obligation and not merely a social function or a matter of convenience, as it is 
looked upon in the West. Por Hindus marriage is a sacrament which must be 
performed regardless of the fitness of the parties to bear the responsibilities of 
a married life. Every Hindu must_ marry and beget at least one son to 
perform bis funeral ceremonies, lest bis spirit wander uneasily in the nether 
regions. The very name of son, “ Putra, ” means one who saves his father’s 
soul from the hell called " Puta.” A Hindu maiden unmarried at puberty is a 
source of social obloquy to her family and damnation to her ancestors. The 
Sikhs intonnarry freely with the Hindus, the social observances of the two 
communities being practio.nlly the same. Although a Sikh is not influenced 
by the same considerations as his Hindu brother in regard to marriage, the ono 
regards it as muoh a religious obligation as the other. Among the Mt^lnians 
who are not handicapped by the same penalties as the Hindus, the muried state 
is equally common, partly owing to Hindu example and partly owing to the 
general conditions of life in primitive sooioty where a wife is mmost a 
necessity both as a domestic drudge and as a helpmate in field work. Por theso 
reasons married state is universal every where in this Province. Of the 
2,294,263 persons enumerated in the five districts and trans-border posts of the 
Province at the recent Census, 1,171,789 persons were returned as unmarried, 
937,846 as married and 184,629 as widowed. Among the unmarried there wore 
623 females to 1,000 males ; the number of husbands enumerated exceeded 
thatof wives by 28,771 and were in the proportion of 940 wives to 1,000 
husbands ; and the number of widows was 118,732 as compared with 66,697 
widowers. The universality of marriage among the jpopulation of the Province 
may be inferred from the fact that at the ages of 40 and ov^r, only 43 females 
out of every 10,000 of that sex remain unmarried (see Subsidiary Table 111). 
The figures for each religion are given in the vammiti. 

margin. The largest proportion of females AnnUttom * ' ». '... 4s 

remaining unmarried at 40 and over are found ;;; i" S 

among MuBalmani, ‘whose figum have eyidently smu M* ••• ss 

been swelled by the registration of prostitutes 

and other women of iU-fame as unmimed; There it a eastom among the 
llusalman agrioulturists of the Province by which a female in the absence 
of male iMue, allowed to inherit and enjoy patrimony, so long as die does not 


CtfUaMditiAii. 



Um&hrriod ... ••• 

6C8 

440 

Married ».* 

S80 

444 

Widowed •.« 
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marrj. This iadaces a oonyBiderable number of Musalman women to remain 
unmarried all through life. Among the Hindus and Sikhs only 20 and 26 
females respeotirely, in every 10,000, remain unmarried after 40, and these are 
mostly those suffering from some infirmity or deformity. But as manv as IIS 
males out of every 10.000 remain unmarried after 40, owing mainly to the 
shortage of females. The early admission of an appreciable number of the 
people into religious celibate orders is also to a certain extent accountable for 
the high proportion of unmarried males. The Sikhs occupy the worst position 
here with a proportion of 160, the corresponding figure for Hindus and 
Muaalmans being 131 and 110 respectively. The custom of widow marriage 
reduces the number of unmarried males among Musalmans, while its practical 
absence among the Hindus and Sikhs is, to an appreciable extent, responsible 
for the comparatively high proportion of unmarried males after 40. 


PropoHiom o^mmmarried teothtn per JjOOO at certain 
age-periode* 


From 16 — 40 yean, which is the real child-bearing age in this 
country, only 101 females per 1,000 of tliat ago remain unmarried, as 
many as 829 arc married and 70 widows. Only a very small proportion of 
women remain unmarried after 20, as is clear from the figures given in the 

‘ margin. Very few women remain 
unmarried after thewge of 20 amongst 
the Sikhs, their proportion from 20—40 
being only 23 per 1 ,000, but taking the 
ages 16— 4o together they have A2 
unmarried females out of every 1,000. 
Amongst the Musalmans out of every 
1,000, 103 females remain unmarried 
from 15—40, the corresponding figures 
for Hindus and Christians being 76 and 
140 respectively. The proportion of 
widows is naturally very small among Christians and Musalmans, being 28 and 
68 per mille respectively. It rises to 81 in the case ol Sikhs and to 08 in that 
of Hindus. 


Religion. 

20—40. 

40—00. 

60 Aud 
oyer. 

All religions ... 

47 

23 

17 

MuMlmnni .«■ 

47 

23 

18 

Hindus ... t*. 

40 

10 

10 

Bikba 

23 

18 I 

16 


204. But in order to elucidate further the point of universality of 
marriage in this Province, it might bo as well to compare its statistics of 
marriage with those of other provinces and countries. The figures in the 

margin show the proportion of persons 
who have been married (including the 
widowed) in this Province, in India 
as a whole, in certain other provinces 
as well ns in England. The statistics 
for England and other Provinces are, 
however, those of 1911, the proportions 
for the North-West Frontier Province 
being calculated on the results of tho 
recent enumeration in the five 
administered districts thereof. The 
proportion of married males in this 
Province is the lowest of the provinces 
of which the figures are given in tho 
margin. It approximates very nearly 
to the figures for England, although marriage is far more common among 
Eastern than among Western peoples. The initial advantage of tho 
predominance of the female sex in the population of England is, to a largo 
extent, neutralized by prudential considerations which restrict marriage among 
the English and other Western nations. Prudential considerations are not, 
however, operative to any appreciable extent in this Province, but the low 
proportion of females makes it impossible for a considerable number of young 
men of marriageable age to marry. . Although it is not practised to any very 
large extent, polygamy is also responsible for the inability of a certain propor* 
tion of men to obtain wives. But perhaps the most important cause of the 
comparative rarity of marriage, both among males and females, is to be found 
in the advanced age at which marriage takes place in this part of the country, 
early marriage being almost unknown. The rather low proportion of married 


Ifamhtr qf all agee who hace been married per 1,000 
of the eea concerned. 


Aren. 

Male. 

Feinole. 

IndU 

610 

666 

Bibnr tod Oriun 

606 

688 

Bombay 

631 

686 

CectrAl Froyincet and Ecrar 

668 

676 

Bengel 

489 

604 

United Proyioces 

6r.l 

694 

Punjib ... 

North* West Frontier Proyince 

472 1 

623 

(Districts and Posts) 

380 1 

444 

Englfiiid ... 

872 

366 


Vtriiate 
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oompared 
with other 
prorinoea 
and 
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CHAPTER Vn.— CIVIL CONDITIOH. 


tlniTeritllty 
of mar.Ugo 
In different 
J) etural 
Slrlsiont 
and 

Sistriote. 


Dora Itmidl 
Etian.< 


Peshawar. 


Sannn. 


fomaleE in this Province may be attributed to the following causes : — 

(a) Oirls are, as a rule, married at mature age. 

(b) Widow remarriage absorbs a good many husbands who would 

otherwise be married to virgins. 

(o) Personal choice sometimes enters into matrimonial arrangements, 
and faotion'feeling sometimes prevents matches which would 
otherwise have taken place. 

(d) As already noticed, the daughters of sonless proprietors sometimes 
choose to remain unmarried throughout life to enable them td 
inlierit and enjoy their ancestral property. 

206. The statistics exhibited in Subsidiary Table II at the end of this 
chapter show that females (t.e. the total female population of all ages) marry 
in nearly the same proportions in the two natural divisions into which the 
districts of the Province have been divided. In eaoh the number of the 
unmarried females is about 56 per cent, and the number of unmarried males 
about 44 per cent. The proportion of married males and females is slightly 
higher in Hazara than in the trans-Indus districts, which is evidently due to the 
fact that the former has a higher proportion of females than the latter. 


' The marginal statement shows at a glanoe the proportion of married 

(including widowed) persons per 1,000 . . 

of total population of each sex and 

religion in each district of the Province* and $ta each dittneu 

The proportion of married males to every - • — 

1,000 of total population of lliat sex j 

varies from 418 to 454 in different .I* I 

districts of the Province. • 1 | i 

The highest proportion in Bera Ismail 5 S w 3 

Khan is evidently due to the fact that the ” ~ 

largest proportion of male immigrants ^ 

mostly married and in tho prime or „ i M«i(i ... 4 S 3 431 443 4 A 0 

life, were enumerated in Dera Ismail Im.?.*,'" ' ■ i?# Si? SJ? Si? 

Khan. Another cause for the largo f taa tos 625 ew 
number of married males may be found Kout f 

in tho highest projiortion of Hindus that _ r mmm !!.' 420 m m 43 ” 

reside in the district and marriage is, 1 6«o eu 

os a rule, more common among Hindus Kbu. (VemktM ... 375 ses ei7 eos 

than among Musalmans. The high 

proportion of married males in Dera Ismail Khan is shored by all religions and 
is not couffued to the followers of any particular faith. The highest proportion 
of married females in tlie Province is also found in Dera Ismail Khan. It may 
be accounted for partly by the comparatively very small number of females 
in the district, where the people can but ill afford to leave any of their females 


— 

i 

.■5> 

1 

< 

1 

1 

•a 

Hindu. 

i 

w 

( Malei 

427 

424 

474 

468 

”* ( PcTOftlca ... 

560 

557 

610 

625 

( Males 

482 

431 

442 

469 

’*■ ( I'eniales ... 

561 

558 

643 

618 

( Males 

418 

417 

457 

457 

( Peiuales ... 

566 

CdS 

625 

657 

( Males ... 

421 

416 

494 

471 

’** i Females ... 

537 

516 

5H0 

410 

r Males 

; 426 

422 

460 

439 

( Females ... 

514 

541 

500 

1 014 

ail ( Males 

1 464 

441 

617 

521 

(, Femalss ... 

575 

569 

0i7 

608 


unmarried. Dera Ismail Khan not only possesses the lowest proportion of 
females, hut its Mnsalman population consists mostly of tribes of Indian origin. 
Doth Hindus and Musalmans of the districts speak what is known as Lahnda 
or Western Punjabi. They follow generally tho Punjab customs and their 
ideas of marriage aro practically tho same as those of tlio neighbouring districts 
of the Punjab where marriage is more common than among Pathans who 
preponderate in this Province. This explains why a greater proportion of both 
males and females is married in Dera Ismail Khan than in any other district 
of tho Province. 


Peshawar has the lowest proportion of married males and next to Dera 
Ismail Khan the highest proportion of married females.. Doth these phenomena 
are the result of paucity of women in the district. Next to Dera Ismail Khan, 
Peshawar has the smallest proportion of females which is, for the reasons 
already explained in discussing the marriage statistics of Dera Ismail Khan, 
responsible for exactly the same position of tho premier district of the Province 
in the matter of relative proportion of married females, 


Next to Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu has tho highest jproportlon of Hindus 
and next to Peshawar, the highest proportion of Sikhs whioh explains why it 
has almost the highest proportion of married males in tbe Province, the 
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oomparatiTuly Gmail proportion of married femalea is perhaps the result of a 
high proportion of females in this district. 

Kohat has fewer married males and females than Bannn, because it 
a smaller proportion of Hindu and Sikh populaiion, in fact it is the only district 
in which the proportion of Sikh married females is lower than that of married 
males or females of any other religion any whore in the Frorinoe. The small 
number of Sikh married females in Kohat appears to be accidental, due to the 
small numbers concerned rather than to any particular cause. There were 
only 619 Sikh females enumerated in the district, of whom only 156 were 
returned as married and 61 as widowed. 

206. The figures in the margin show tho present 


distribution by oiril 
condition of the total 
population as com* 
pared with that of 
the past Census. ■ 
The married males 
and females have 
increased by 0 and 
3 per cent, respec- 
tively ; the diffcrenco 
in increase between 

the two sexes is evidently duo to tho fact that a considerable proportion of 
married males consists of immigrants who are not accompanied by their wives 
during their short sojourn in this Province. Tho number of unmarried males 
advanced by 4 , per cent, and that of unmarried females declined by 2 per 
cent. The decrease in the case of unmarried females is the natiu'al result of a 
larger proportion of females being married during the last dooado. In 1911, 
out of every 1,000 females enumeratedin the Province only 546 (including 112 
widows) were married, tho corresponding figure for tho recent Census being 

660 (including 116 widows). That tho 
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improvement in tho number of married 
females is confined to the two extremes 
of life, will bo clear from tho figures 
given in tho margin. The number of 
married females in tho age-periods 
20 — 40 actually declined from 878 to 
872 per 1,000 during tho last ten 
years, which may ho attributed to 
influenza and other epidemics having 
levied a comparatively heavier toll 
from those in tho prime of life, 

Tho rise and fall of the proportion of married females of the ago 
of 20 — 10 since 1881 is illustrated by the 
diagram in the margin. On tho whole tho 
relative strongth of married females of 
tJioso ages fell considerably in 1891, but 
it more than recouped itself during the 
next decade, it fell again in 1911 and declined 
still further at the rccout Census, with the 
result that the proportion of married females 
returned in 1921 is the lowest yet recorded 
during the last forty years except the figures 
for the decade 1881— 1891. Tho age-period 
20—40 has been similarly affected in respect 
of married Musalman females, but in the 
case of Hindus the percentage of married 
females in middle life is the same as it was 
forty years ago. and amongst the Sikhs it 
is a little higher. 

Compared with 1681, married males 
have decreased in all age-periods, the most 
important loss having occurred in the 
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age'period 15—40, while there has been a general increase in the proportion 
of widowers. The same is the case with Mosalman married males whose 
proportion has declined in all age-periods during the last forty years, while there 
lias been an all-round increase in the relatire strength of Mosalman widowers. 
The Hindu married males have shown a little improvement in the age-periods 
16 — 20 and 40 — 60 and the Sikhs in the age-periods 15 — 20 ahd 60 ana over, 
but in all other periods of life they have fared no better than their Musalman 
brethren, The Hindu widowers show an improvement in the age-periods 40 
and over, and the Sikh widowers in the age-period 40—60, their relative 
strength in all other age-periods having suffered a deoroase during the last four 
decades. As to the ages of marriage, infant marriage under 5 years is 
unknown in the Province. During the last forty yeai-s, only 1 male child 
in 1891 and 1 female child in 1891 as well as in 1901, out of 1,000 of each 
sex under 6 years of age, were returned as married, not a single child under 
6 years of age being recorded as married at the recent Census. In the 
age- period 6—10 there is now 1 male out of 1,000 who is married 
against 4 in 1891 and 2 in 1911, while the proportion of females per 1,000 
married at this age has fallen from 11 in 1891 to 2 at the present Census. 
The proportion of married boys of school-going age (10-16), has steadily 
fallen from 40 in 1891 to 22 in 1921, and ignoring, the mis-statement of ages, 
there are now 122 mamed females ont of 1,000 of that age, against 
218 in 1891. The decline in the proportion of early marriages under 16 years ' 
of ago a^ears to bo general as well as steady. It is shared by all religions 
not.ably Hindus who now have 32 married boys of 10—16 out of every 1,000 
of that age against 79 in 1891 ; while the proportion of Hindu married females 
of that age deolined from 361 to 183 during this period. 

AGE OP MARRIAGE. 

208. The proportion of married nTales and females in eaoh of- the first 
four quinquennial age-periods of life, 
per mille of population of each sex and 
religion, will appear from the figures 
tabulated in the margin. As already 
stated, infant marriage does not exist 
in the Provirfee, no child under 6 years 
of age having been recorded as married 
at the present Census. There are very 
few married boys and girls in the next 
age-periods (5—10). In the total 
enumerated popul&tion only 1 boy 
and 2 girls out of 1,000 of each sex 
between 6 and 10 years of age were returned as married, but the proportion 
of married boys and girls in this age-period varied considerably for different 
religions. 

Among the Musalmans who form 92 per cent, of the total population the 
Frovineial figures held good, but in the case of Hindus the proportion of 
married males rose to 3 and of married females to 10 per 1,000 of each sex, 
the corresponding figures for Sikhs being still higher, 5 for males and 16 for 
females. In the age- period 10 — 15 there are 22 married males and 122 
married females per 1,000 of each sex of those ages. The proportion of 
married males in this age-period was the same for Musalmans, but in the case 
of Musalman married females of similar ages it fell to 117. The proportion 
of both married males and females in the case of Hindus and Sikhs is, however, 
considerably higher. Among the former 32 males* and 1§3 females were 
returned as married in every 1,000 of eaoh sex in the age-period 10 — 15, the 
corresponding figures for Sikhs being 23 and 301 respectively. In the 
age-period 16 — 20 the proportion of married Musalman, Hindu and Sikh 
males to every 1,000 males of each religion was 142, 236 and 196 respectively, 
the corresponding figures for married Musalman, Hindu and Sikh females of 
those ages being 630, 770 and 874. In every age-period under 20, the 
proportion of married Hindus aud Sikhs is much higher thau that of married 
Musalmans. 
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The eiguificance of Ihcse low proporiions of maiTtrd pcnsons in the early 

periods of life in this Province, as 

disclosed by the present Census, will 
be better appreciated if we compare 
them with the corre»poiiding figures of 
the Punjab and India as a whole, for 
the several religions. The statement in 
the margin sliovrs the proportions of 
married persons in early ages per 1,000 
of each sex and religion in those ages, in 
India as well as in the Punjab, as 
nsesrtained in 1911. Education has 
made great progress and the refornt 
movements, one of whose principal 
objects is the abolition of early marriage, 
have been unusually active. But oven 
if we make suflloient allowance for 
for the better these factors might have effected in the 
matteV of earlT marriage in the rest of the country during the last decade, 
the variations'in the figures of this Province and those of India and the 
Punjab are very remarkable. In fact, as compared with India and the 
Punjab, early marriage under 16 years of age may be said to bo almost 
negligible in this Province. 

209 Although cot entirely unknown, early marriage is almost a 
ncclieible quantity in the Province as a whole. In the married pqiiiilatiou of 

the Province over l.per cent, are under 16 years of age, the oontribution of 

those under 10 veavs of age being about 5 in every 10 000 married persons. 
Although the proportion of married persons in early life, which is such a 
prominent feature of marriage statistics in most other proymoca of India, is 
Tory low in this Province, it is not the same for different religions The figures 
^ in the margin will show the proportion 

of married persons in the early age- 
periods per 1,000 of total married 
persons of each religion. It is clear that 
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there are very few marriages in the 
Province in the first fifteen years of life. 
In every 1,000 married persons there 
are only 17 juveniles and it is only in 
the case of Sikhs who returned ^ the 
largest proportion of early marriages 
that tho proportion of juvenile marriages 
to the total marri«-d persons of that 
proportion of early marriages among the 


community was 2 per cent. The — -7- ^ c - 

Musalmans is practically the same ns the Provincial figure, and tho corres 
ponding figure in the case of Hindus is a little higher than that of Musalman 
and a little lower than the Sikh proportion. 

The rarity of early marriages will be better illustrated if wo compare 
*ha Provincial figures with those of India and the neighbouring province of the 

* Punjab. The statement in the margin 

shows the proportion of married persons 
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in tho first twenty years of life to every 
, i-i-. persons of each 


1,000 of total married jiersons of eact 
religion for India and the Punjab 
according to the Census of 1911. In 
ten years, however, no appreciable 
change in social usages aud practices is 
likely to be effected and the marriage 
statistics of India and the Punjab 
obtained ten years ago may advanta- 
geously be compared with those of this 
Province as recorded at the present 
Cansns The most striking feature of the marriage statktics of this Provinee,, 
as compared with those of the Punjab and India as a whole, is the pvaotieal 
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non-exiatence of child marriage under 10 years of age and the rery small 
proportion of early marriage under 15 years of age. In every 2,000 'married 
persons in India tliere are 47 under 10 years of age, 122 between 10 and 16 
years and 197 in the age*period 16—20, the corresponding figures for the Punjab 
being 17, 87 and 197 and for this Province 1, 33 and 132, respectively. 
Variations in the proportion of juvenile marriages are no less remarkable for 
different religions, Among Musalmans the ratio of married juveniles un^er 
16 years of age to every 1,000 married persons is 68 in India, 40 in the Punjab 
and 17 in this Province, the corresponding figures for the Hindus being 97 in 
India, 70 in the Puniab and 18 in this Province and for the Sikhs 47 in India, 
48 in the Punjab and 26 in this Province. The proportion of married persons 
in the early age-periods (0—20) to every 1,000 married persons was 184 in India, 
161 in the Punjab and 88 in this Province. 

210. I have hitherto discussed the prevalence of early manriagO in the 
Province as a whole. It will not be without interest to analyse the figures still 
further to find its distribution in the diflernt districts. The statement in. the 
margin indicates the proportion of 
married persons in early age- periods per 
1,000 of total married population for 
each district. 

Of all the districts of the Province, 

Dera Ismail Khan has the lowest pro- 
portion of early marriages. In the total 
married population of 108,572 persons 
in the disU'ict there was not a single 
child under 3 years and in the next 
age-period 6—10 there were only 2 
Hindu children, 1 male and the other 
female ; 14 per mille were between 10 
and 15 years of age and 66 per wiWe in the age-period 16—20. The very low 
proportion of married pei'sons in the early periods of life is attributable to the 
inclusion in the total population of a comparatively large number of married 
immigrants in the prime of life who were enumerated in the district at the 
time of the recent Oensus. They were not confined to any one religion. 
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The figures in the margin show the proportion of married persons in the 
early age-periods for each religion in 
Dera Ismail Khan. The great demand 
for labour, coupled with scarcity in the 
surrounding tracts, attracted a large 
number of Musalman agricultural 
labourers whose number was still further 
swelled by the periodic influx of Afghan 
immigrants called Powindas. T h e 
Hindu and Sikh immigrants consisted 
for the most part of soldiers and followers 
whose presence in the district was duo 
to the military concentration consequent 

upon the military operations going on in Wasiristan at the time of the Census. 

211. The largest proportion of married persons in early life is to be 
found in Kohat, which, as shown by the figures iu the margin, is 

comparatively large number of married , 

Musalmans in early age periods, the 
numbers of Hindus and Sikhs being too 
small to affect to any large extent the 
marriage statistics of the district. The 
high proportion of married Musalmans 
in early life is the result of absence 
from the district of a large number of 
Kohat Musalmans in the prime of life. 

A large number of the people mostly 
Khattaks earn their livelihood as soldiers 
or otherwise outside the district and 
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their number was greatly augmented by the stream of emigration from the disiriot 
iu oonsequenoe of the drought that prevailed in it at the time of the Cenaus. 

212. As figures in the margin will show, the proportion of young 

married persons in Banna runs dose to 
Koliat A large number of Bannuohis 
joinfsd the army during the War and 
the scarcity of water, food and fodder 
at the time of the Census drove a still 
larger number from the distriot, whioh 
by reducing the proportion of married 
persons in middle life raised it in 'the 
oase of those in early life. Bannu . 
contains a very large proportion, of 
Hindu and Sikh population, whose pro> 
portion of persons married during the 

first twenty years of life is, as a rule, larger than that of their Musalman 
neighbours, and this also is responsible in some degree for the high ratio of 
young married people in Bannu. 

213. So far as the proportion of young marriages is concerned, Hazara Bsssra. 
lies midway between Kohatand Bannu 

on one side and Dera Ismail Khan and 
Peshawar on the other. By raising the 
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proportion of marriages in middle life, 
immigration tends to reduce the proper* 
tion of those in early age-periods. One 
of the results of extensive emigration, 
on the contrary, is the raising of the 
proportion of early marriages. Usually 
Hazara contributes the largest number 
of emigrants Xo the Provincial figures, 
but at the present Census there was 
greater emigration from Kohat and 
Bannu on account of the famine con- 
ditions that prevailed in those districts at the time of the Census. This explains 
why the proportion of early marriages in Bannu and Kohat was larger than 
that of Hazara. The unusual military concentration, on the other hand, in 
Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan, made the usually large volume of immigra- 
tion in those districts still larger, which accounts for the greater proportion of 
early marriages in Hazara as compared with them. 

214. The figures in the margin show the proportion of early marriages 
ri I ' I iu Peshawar. Although the proportion 

of early marriages under 16 years of 
age is a little higher in Peshawar ^ than 
in Dera Ismail Khan, the proportion of 
marriages between 16 and 20 years of 
age is lower in the former than in 
the latter. The higher proportion of 
marriages in the age period 16 — 20 in 
Dera Ismail Khan is due to the 
proportion of its married Hindus in that 
age-period (92'6 per mille) being much 
higher than the oorrespouding Peshawar 

figure (78*1 per mUl«). 

216. The statistics of marriage by caste will 'not be without interest in 

connection with the subject of child 
marriage. The figures in the margin 
give the statistics of those castes whioh 
have returned the highest proportion of 
married females as well as males in the 
age-period 6— 12^ In every caste, the 
proportion of married* femalrs is much 
higher than that of males. It is 
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generally the Hiudli oaste or lov castes of Musalmans wbieh^^bare returneS thi 
iu’ghest proportion of married males and . 

females in the age-period 6 — 12. Of 
all the castes and tribes the Bangroz 
(dyero) are the most addicted to child 
marriage. Their proportion of married 
males and females per 1,000 of each 
sex in the age-i)eriod 6—42 is 110 and 41 
respectively. These figures are not, 
however, of much significance. The 
llaugrez are a small community of 2,840 
males and 2,507 females. Only 243 
ina^es and 272 females wore returned as 

aged 6 — 12, and of these only 10 males 

and 80 females were married. Next to ] ^ 

llangrez, which is a Musalmun caste, the Hindu castes. Brahmins, Bhntias a* 
well as Farnchas who are Musalmau converts from Hindnism - and Qassabs 
(butchers) have the highest proportion of married female ohildren. They arc 
followed closely by Aroras and Khatris who, among the Hindu high castes^ 
possess the lowest proportion of married females under twelve years of age 
After Kangrez, Darzi, Chamar, Qureshi, Sonar, Dhobi, Mirasi and'Baghban 
have the highest proportion of married male children, which vsiries from 11 
in the ease of Bagbbans to 16 per mtffe in that of Darzis. The Hindu ohstes 
Bhatia, Brahmin and Qurkha, and the Musalman caste Qa^h (butchers) bavo 
each 10 married boys out of every 1,000 between 6 and 12 years of age. 

216. The figures in the margin show the proportion of married persona 

in middle and advanced ages per 1,000 

of total married population in each 
district. Tlie proportion of married 
persons in tl*e prime of life per mille 
of married population varies from 660 
in Hazara to 616 in Dera Ismail Khnu, 
while similar proportion of married 
persons in the age-period 40 and over 
varies from 804 in Dera Ismail Khan 
to 368 in Peshawar. The high pro- 
portion of married persons in middle-age 
in Dera Ismail Khan is evidently due 
to the presence in the district of a largo number of married male immigrants' 
at the time of the Census, while emigration of a large number of married, 
males from Hazara accounts for their comparatively low proportion in that 
district. The low proportion of married persons in advanced age in^ Dera 
Ismail Khnn is the natural result of the high pic^ortitn of thoM iu the- 
age-period 20—40. 

217. Among the Musalmans widow marriage is freely alloTred,. 
Among (ho Hindus and Sikhs, as a general rule, a widow is not allowed to* 
marry, but this restriction is slowly but surely _ relaxing among these- 
commuttitica. The time-spirit, coupled with the paucity of females, is working, 
in favour of widow marriage. "Widow marriages have recehtly taken placo 
among some high caste Hindu families in the Province and in a decade or 
two they bid fair (o be as oommon among Hindus and Sikhs as they are among. 
Husalmans. There are 62 widowers to 116 widows among 1,000 of.eaoh sex in- 
the Province as a whide.and Musalmatjs, who form the bulk of the population,, 
show praQtioaily thesi^ figures (51 widowers to 114 widows). Among Hindus; 
who are, as a oommUnn|(, averse to widow marriage, the>proportipa rises to 03 
in the case of widows and to 160 in that of widows. Among the Kkhs,. wha 
are a little. fDOiw 8^anee4 in the matter of widow marriage, _ them are 60* 
widowers to 139 jvidows, . Among Christians there are 19 widowers to 61 
widows, but ai alf^y pointed out, the Christians aro for the most partteajpwary 
immigrants and thii^ return in this respect )ias noaignifldanee. 

In oonsequeniro of the ralffly of marriage in early agei^ there wfiw 
returned only 13 widowers and 18 widows under Id years w age id the whole 
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Pn^oe i of Uieift>5 widowen and $ widotra weio Xuaalmu, f wldovera aad 
4 vidoirs Hindu and only 1 widow was Bikk. In tbo aga*period 10—15 
1 per mtilt male and 4 per Mitts females were recorded as wuowed. It Is 
tfter tlie age of 16 that widowers and widows are found in any considerable 
number in the ProTinoe. In the age«period 16—40 which is generally the 
ohild'bearing age in this country, 41 per Mitts males and 70 per mitte lemides 
are widowed, the corresponding figures for the next age>period (40 and orer) 
bemg 170 and 427 respeotirely. 
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religion at certain periods are given in 

lo-M. M-so. , " , the margin. The Hindus have tho 

tjjg Mosalmans the smaliMt, 

BMitwii. I 11 I - proportion of widowers and widows, and 
■a I 3 I 2 6* i the position of the Sikhs lies midway 

between these two communities. These 

„ , ... ... . .«.«,«» «, ▼ariations in the proportion of widows 

Btad»**" so us 1 7 4 s 96 tis 689 oud ^ widowors among tho different 
Sikh ... is Its 1 6 87 Si jiso 808 rcligions of tho Province tiro dependent, 

J 1— in a large measure, upon tho greater or 

smaller prevalcnoo of widow marriage as well as of early marriage among 
them. That in the matter of widow marriage as well as of early marriage, tho 
followers of different religions in this Province aro more progressive than their 

'll'".'. co-religiouista of the neighbouring 

province of the Punjab, wilfbe oleaJ 

from tho statement givon in the margin 

Alt to-is 15-40 *> which gives similar information for tho 

Punjab obtained at the 1911 Census. 

***‘‘**“' . i . i e . J The proportion of both widowera and 

'S'sl-l-al widows is considerably higher in tho 

■ 2- ^ Punjab than in this Province, for tho 

population as a whole, as well as for the 
different religions of whioh it consists, 
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well as of Hindus. While the proportion of both Hindu and Musalmnn widowers 
is considerably smaller in India than in this Province, the proportion of 
widowed females among these communities is much higher in tho former than 
in the latter. This shows that widow marriage is praotised much more freqQent* 
[y in this Province than in the rest of < India, both among Hindus and 
Husalmanp, the two principal communities of the country. It is also clear 
ihat in every part of India, widowers aud Avidows ore much more numerous 
imong Hindus than among Musalinans. 


218. In the whole of the Province no less than 70 per millt of the Tbs proper. 
Wales aged 16—40 are widowed. Among tho Musalmaiis who form tho 
)ulk of the population, tho proportion sinks to 68 and among Hindus and’ 1#^?* 
Sikhs it rises to 98 and 81 per mille respectively. Tho local variations aro 
Mmsiderable. The proportion of widows is much lower in Hasara than in the 
tmas'lndus districts. In Hazara, the proportion is 68 per mUle for the 
[lopalatioa as a whole, 67 for Musalmans, 96 tor Hindus and 69 for Sikhs, the 
Kffrespoadihg figures for the trims- Indus districts being 74, 72, 100 and 86 
‘espeotiyely. ^e Hindus have everywhere the highest proportion of widows 
md the Musalmans . the lowest. Widow marriage is practised much more 
'leqaently among Sikhs than among Hindus which explains why everywhere 
lie proportion of widows among the former is lower than among tho totter, 
fbe statirtios of marriage by caste show that Hindu and Sikh castes have, an 
I roloi a oomparatirely high proportion of widows and tho Musalmans a low 
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Tariktioni 
In tta« 
proportion, 
of widotroN 
and TidoiM 
in 1911-1091. 


Polygamy. 


one. But some of the low oastes suoh as Obamars, Ohuhras, Jbuiwan» MMhhis 
and Tells bare a higher proportion of widows thaa oven the high oaste Hindni. 
Thus of every hundred females aged 20 — 40, 23 are widowed^ among Ohamars, 
24 among Jhinwan, 19 among Maohhis, 20^ among TeUs, and^ 11 among 
Cbuhras, the corresponding figures for Bhatias and Aroias being 11, for 
Kbatris 12 and for brahmins 16. 


219. The statement in the 
in the proportion of both 
widowers and widows to 
every 1,000 of each sex, 
that have taken pla«o 
during the last decade, 
among the followers of 
the prinoipar religions. 

In the population as a 

whole, these proportions 

have risen from 47 and 
112 in 1911 to 62 and 116 "«8io« 

in 1921. This is entirely Muuimtn 
due to the unusual 
increase of both widowers 
and widows among Musnl- 
mans, whoso proportion 


margin throws light upon the rariations 
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of widowers and widows to every 1,000 of cash sox of that religion advanced 
by 6 and 5 respectively. The Hintlii and Sikh widowers and widows, on the 
contrary, showed a remarkable deolino, and similar proportions for Hindus ' 
fell by 7 and 13 and for Sikhs by 17 and 20 respectively. The proportion 
of Musalman widowers and widows has risen in every age*period except in the 
case of widows aged 40 and over who showed a decline. The decline in the 
proportion of Hindu and Sikh widowers and widows, on the other band, is 
distributed over all age-periods. This shows clearly that widow marriage 
has made considerable headway among Hindus and Sikhs daring the last 
decade. 


220. Polygamy, though permitted under both Hindu and Idlubammadan 
Law, is not practised to any oonsiderablo extent in the Froviuoe. A man 
rarely takes a second wife dating the life-time of the first, except on the score 
of her not bearing male children. Another cause of second marriage during 
tho life-time of the first wife, especially among agricultural classes, is to be 
found in tho custom by which a man marries the widow of his brother. The 
practice of polygamy is commoner among Musalmans than among Hindus and 
Sikhs. It is generally confined to the rich, although poor men belonging to 
menial classes, such as Chubras and Chamars nre also sometimes found to have 
more than one wife. The statistics gathered at tho Census do not afford any 
clear indication of tho extent to which polygamy prevails in the Province. 
Subsidiary Table IV appended to this chapter is the only one, that can, in 
an indirect way, throw some light, however faint, upon the question, but it 
is hardly a safe or reliable guide. There are about 103 wives to 100 husbands 
among .Musalmans, while for every 100 husbands there arq 62 wives among 
Hindus and 58 among Sikhs, These facts indioato clearly that polygamy 
prevails to a greater extent among Musalmans than among either B^dus 
or Sikhs, an inference which is amply corroborated by the personal experience 
of those who are intimately acquainted with the people and their social usages. 
The excess of wives over husbands may be due to the emigration of the latter, 
but there are no figures which can be helpful in the determination of the 
exact proportion of the excess of wives due to emigration or. polygamy. For 
similar rooBons no inference as to the praotioe of polygamy, on toe part of 
Hindus and Sikhs, can be drawn from the figures available. Hindu and 
Hiicli wives are a little more than ball the husbands of those oommunitiea. 
This is evidently due to the large number of Hindu and Sikh^ immigrants, 
mostly soldiers and followers, who are not accompanied by their wives. It 
wo taxe the figures of the natural divisions separately, we find that eye^« 
where Hindu and Sikh husbands preponderate over vlyes of those oommoniti^ 
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bat in the case of Muaalmans, the largest exoon of viTes over basbands'isioaiiil 
in Hasara where there are 108 wives per 100 husbands, the ezoess of wivee 
over husbands being only 4 per mtUe in the trana«lndtt8 distriots. The main* 
reason of the excess of Musalman wives in Hazara is to be found in the 
peonliaT economic conditions of the district as well as the spirit of enterprise 
which its people show in seeking their livelihood abroad. The excess of 
emigrants over immigrants is oonsidorabio in this district and as many of the 
former are married males in the prime of life who leave their wives behind 
at home, the number of wives in Hazara is always considerably in excess of 
husbands. The excess of wives over husbands is also, to a certain extent, ^ due 
to the existence of casual migration all along the frontiers of the Province. 
If one could hazard an opinion, based on personal experience, which is at the 
best misleading in such matters, as well as on the statistics discussed above, 
1 should put the proportion of husbands with two wives about 1 per cent. 
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SvBsisiABT Tabu III.— (£r»<wA LUtrieh only.) 


Distribution by main ags-psriods and Civil Condition of 10,000 o/eaoh Sox and Deligion,' '■ 
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SuMiDiAET Table V,— (JPor North'Wett Frontier Protinee including Jgeneiet.) 
Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain ages for selected castes. 
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SuBsbiiBT Tablb V.— (Pot NoHh-Wetl Frontier Frovinoe intruding Jgeneiet,) 
DitMbuHon bg Oivil Condition of 1,000 of took Sex at certain ogee for eeleeled eaetee. 
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LITERACY. 

THE MEANING OP THE STATISTICS. 

^ 221. The statistics of education obtained at the recent Census are 
contained in Imperial Tables YIII and IX. Table VIII has been diyided into 
three parts,— a general table arranged according to religion and the four 
age-classcs which have the greatest bearing on education, a table giving 
details for each district as well as for the trans>frontier posts and the third one 
for the Peshawar City. Table IX shows the proportion of literacy among the 
principal castes. Both these tables also show the number of persons literate in 
English. Portlier information in the shape of proportional figures has been 
given at the end of the chapter in the form of Subsidiary Tables, of which the 
number on the present occasion has been reduced from ten to seven. Subsidiary 
Table I shows by religion the proportion of literate males and females at certain 
ages to the total population of each sex and also the number per mille who are 
literate in Englisk Subsidiary Table II furnishes details of the distribution 
of literates by age and sex in each Natural Division and district as well as 
in tho' Peshawar City. Subsidiary Table III gives similar information by 
religion instead of by age. Subsidiary Table IV exhibits statistics of local 
distribution of literates in English by age and sox for 1921 and compares them 
with corresponding figures of three previous Censuses. Subsidiary Table V shows 
the progress of literacy by sex since 1881, and by age during the past twenty 
years, for each Natural Division and district. Subsidiary Table V*(A) shows the 
progress of education since 1901 by religion. Subsidiary Table VI gives the 
number of literates afad illiterates per mille, for each selected caste, and the 
number per 10,000 who are literate in English. Subsidiary Table VII 
compares tho present number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the Education Department with similar Departmental figures for 
1891, 1901 and 1911. 

222. The statistics of literacy for 1881 and 1891 were recorded on a 
plan different from the one adopted at tho three last Censuses. In 1891, for 
the purpose of showing literacy, tho population was divided into three 
categories, viz., (1) learning, (2) literate and (3) illiterate. The instructions 
then issued were as follows : — 

“ Enter all those as ' learning ' who are under instruction either at home, or at whool 
or college. Enter as * literate ' those who aro able both to read and write any language, but 
are not under instruction as above. Enter as ‘ illiterate ’ those who are nut under instruction 
and who do not know how to both read and write, or can sign their own name but 
not read." 

The results obtained in aocordance with these instructions at the first 
two Censuses were far from satisfactory and in 1901, the number of classes 
into which population was divided in respeot of oducation, was reduced to 
two, »w., *' literate ” and “illiterate.” The instructions then given, for the 
guidance of Enumerators, in filling up tho literacy column of the Census 
Schedule, were : — 

“ Enter against all persons, of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
write any language-.'" 

No orders were issued as to the degree of profioieny in reading and 
writing which should be held to qualify a persou to be entered as “ literate,” 
and the instructions were taken by tho Enumerators to mean that all persona 
who were able to spell words out of a book, ami able to sign their names, were 
to be shown as “ literate ” and tho literacy figured for 1901 were thus, to a 
oertaiu extent, unduly inflated and included every ^rson who considered him 
or herself literate, i, e., able to read or write, and litoraoy included every 
degree of iirofioienoy. 

In 1911 tho first Census of the Froviuoe as such was carried out, 
the previous euumerations having taken place while the territories included 
in it formed part of the Punjab. On this occaBion the information collected 
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In the instructions issued to the superior Census staff it was further 
explained that no one was to be recorded as literate unless he could write a 
letter to a friend and read the answer to it. 

^ The application of the standard of literacy prescribed for the first time 
in 1911, made it a little difficult to gauge the progress of education dj mng the 
decade 1901 — 1911 by a comparison of the results of the 1911 Census mth tho se 
9f the preceding ones. . 

Another difference in the instructions of 1901 and 1911 issued on 
^0 TOint may be noted. In 1901 the standard form of Schedule provided 
for the entry of the vernacular language which literate persons could read 
md write. But in the 1911 instructions no such specification of the vernacular 
anguage was required. The standard of literacy laid down for the last 
mumeration was adhered to at the present one and the following instructions 
vere issued to the Enumerators : — 

'* Enter the word 'liternte' sgaidst all penona who can in any langnage write a 
etter to a friend and aleo read the answer to it. The oolumn will be blank for thoae 
rho cannot." 

As in 1901 and 1911, a record was made of persons able to read and 
vrite English, the instructions issued on the present occasion were 

" Enter the word * English ' against all persons shown ms literate who can both read 
nd write English. The column will be blank for those who onnnot." 


EXTENT OF LITERACY. 


223. Out of a total population of 2,294,203 persons enumerated in the Oanarai 
ve administered districts and trans-frontier posts at the present Census, o:i^y 
8,460 (89,463 males and 8,987 females) are literate. In other words only 
3 persons out of every 1,000 can read and write. Of males, 70 per mille were 
Boorded as literate in the sense of being able to write a letter to a friend and 
Bad his reply, while the corresponding figure for females was as low as 9 per 
lille. The extent of English education is still poorer. Only 20,161 persons 
18,863 males and 1,308 females) were returned as literate in English which 
leans that, of the 43 literates in every 1,000 of population only 9 (i.e., leas 
lan one-fourth) know English. But while 1 in 6 male literates has the 
Inglish qualification, the proportion of English-knowing females is as low as 
in 7. 


224. Of the three Natural Divisions into which the Province has been Lttnrnoyby 
ivided, by far the largest is the trans-border tract which accounts for about gatnni . 
ro-thirds of the total area, and more than one-half of the total population, of 
le Provinoe. But of the total population of this tract (2,826,186 persons) . - 
ily 42,923 residents of the trans-frontier posts were enumerated on the regular Sonti^*' 
ihedule, the rest being merely an estimated figure. The enumerated popula- 
m of these posts oonsists entirely of officials, or troops in the regular army, 
mp-followers and a few women and children. The age and sex distribution 
nong this portion of the Provincial population, whioh has nothing in common 
ith the permanent residents of the Provinoe, is abnormal, no less than 84 
ir cent, of the males being in the age-period 20—40, the proportion of 
males to every 1,000 males being only 26. Out of a total population of 
!,923 persons, no less than 11,897, or about 27 per cent., were recorded as 
crates. The proportion of those who know English was no less than 7 
r cent, whioh is evidently due to the presence of an unnsnally lane number of 
ritiA troops and officers in the trans-frontier posts at the time of the Census. 

every 100 males there were 27 who were returned as literate, the 
rresponding figure for females being 2. These figures of literacy are 
ite abnormal, and in order to gauge properly the spread of education in the 
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Province as a wbole» they will be etcluled from the Frovinoial figures before 
the latter are subjected to any further examination. 

225. The other two Natural Divisions of the Province are Hasara aud 


Trans-Indus Districts, and the extent of 
literacy, for both males and females, 
in each of them is shown in the margin. 
The extent of literacy in each sox 
is much greater in Trans-Indus Districts 
than in Efazara, Variations in the 
proportion of literates in English are 
even greater. The variations in the 
spread of education in different parts 
of the administered tei;fitory will be 
discussed in the following paragraphs, 
where the figures for different parts of 
the Province are dealt with. 
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226. The map printed in the margin shows the 
per 1,000 amongst males in 
each district of the Province, 
the educated female popula- 
tion being too small to require 
similar illustration. The 
" extent of literacy, for the total 
population as well as for males 
. and females, of each district, 
will also appear from the 
figures given in the margin. 

Tho total population of the 
districts as ascertained at the 
recent Census, is 2,261,340 
persons (1,239,310 males and 
1,022,024 females), of whom 
only 87,063 (78,084 males 
and 8,969 females) are literate. 

In other words, only 39 
persons out of every 1,000 
residents of the districts can 
road and write ; tlie proportion 
in tho case of males rises to 
64 and in that of females 
falls to 9, the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English 
being 8, 13 and 1 respectively. 

In point of education Dera 
Ismail Khan is tho most 
advanced, as Hazara is the 
most backward district of the 
Province, tho proportion of 
literates in tho former being three times as 
proportion of literates to every 
1,000 of total population is 69 
in Dera Ismail IChan and 23 
in Hazara, while tho propor- 
tions of male and female 
literates to every 1,000 of that 
sex are respectively 113 and 
13 in the former and 40 and 
6 in the latter. The principal 
cause of this marked variation 
in the diffusion of education 
in these two districts is to be 
found in the proportion of 
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Hindus found in their ^puJation. Dera Ismail KLan irhioh forms the 
southern extremity of the Province has the highest proportion of HIndS in ite 

^ P^opoftion of that community (4 percents THa 

to Khan in education is unifoubtedly* due, to\ ?ertaS 

extent, to the high ratio of Hindus contained in its population, but ms 
rrference to Subsidiary Table III will show, the proportion Sf literacy in IhJ 
^strict IS higher than elsewhere, not only among^ HHidus, but also among 
Musalnrians. The MuKihuans of Dora Ismail Khan, consisting as they do, for 
the most part, of Jats and Baluches and otlier non*Pathan tribes, are as peace* 
lonng and law-abiding as their Hindu brethernand are equally eager to avail 
tliemaelvM of the educational facilities provided by the Government. Haaara 
iras la 1911, m now, the least educated district in the Province and the 
conditions whioh are responsible for this result, have net undergone any 
appreciable change during tlio last decade. In order to explain them, I 
^nimt do better than quote the relevant remarks on the subieot contained in 
the Census Report of 1911 : — 

"To explain onr figure wo mu»t look less to the race of the population than to the 
phTaioal aypecti of the district. The country is mountainous, and lies in a corner far removed 
from the beaten track of iadurtry or commerce. A certain amount of the Kashmir trade 
passes through it, but there are no largo markets within it, and the transport of merchandise 
by road involves few educational qualifications among the persons who are engaged in it. 
Muealmans make up as ranch as 92 per cent, of the total population ; distances are long ; 
communication is difficult ; and the inhabitants are almost entirely agrioulturists or graziers. 
It is, curiously enough, the only district in the Province in which the proportion of literate 
persons to the total population has increased in the last ten years, but it can causo no surprise 
that educationally it is still the most backward." 

Next to Dera Ismail Khan, Kohat has the largest proportion of literate 
persobs. Its present high position in literacy is duo to tlie fact that next to 
Dera Ismail Khan it has made the most marked advanoo in education (about 
28 per cent.) during the last decade, while its total population showed tlio most 
marked decline during the period (about 4 per cent.). lu tlic matter of literacy 
Peshawar is just below Kohat, but so far as literates in English arc ooucerned, 
it is second only to Dera Ismail Kban. The highest proportion of European and 
Christian population in the Province is found in Peshawar which explains why 
this district has such a high proportion of literates in English. Peshawar is 
the premier district of the Proviuoo and occupies a very advaniageous position 
with regard to educational facilities. The comparatively small number of 
literates in this district is attributable to tlie very low proportion, almost the 
lowest in the Province, of Hindu population in it with the exception of Hazara. 
Eannu was the worst sufferer from the raids due to tlie disturbed condition of 
the border during the later years of the last decode, so much eo that the whole 
of the rui'al area of the district had to bo treated as a non-synebronous tract at 
the time of the Census. The insecurity of life and property that prevailed 
offected very prejudicially the diffusion of education in this district during the 
last decade, with the result that, with the exception of Hazara, it has the lowest 
proportion of literates in the Province. 

227. The proportion of literates in urban areas is naturally much 

higher than in rural tracts. The Hguros 
" “ in the margin show the proportion of 

literates, both for moles and females, in 

tocuty. the Peshawar Cily, as compared with 

Total. Male., *1*6 coriespon^ng figures of literacy in 

Dera Ismail Khan, the best educated 

district in the Province. The propor- 

>Mii»«.rCity ... 118 1B9 ti tlon of Utcratcs per 1,000 of populatiou 
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the Province. The reason of the varia- 
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ions is not far to seek. Peshawar is the bead-quarters of the Local Govern* 
neat, the principal centre of trade in the Province, the seat of all the higher 
iducational institutions and is provided with better educational facilities than 
ny other town or locality in the Province. It also contains the principal Law 
Courts os well as Offices, both Civil and Military of the Province. 


Fofihswar 

City. 
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The proportion of literates is considerably higher in the city of Pesha^a 
in the age«period 16—20 than in any other period of life. One hundred and 
ninety-three males and 96 females out of every 1,000 of that age and sex are 
literate. The next highest proportion of literates is to'be found in the age-peri^ 
20 and over, vrhich includes almost all the European population of the city and 
in vrhich 188 males and 67 females per mille of that sex and age can read and 
write. ^ In point of proportion of literacy, the age-period 10 — 16 which comprises 
the majority of literate students in the city, stands midway between the age- 
periods 6 — 10 on the one hand and 16 — 20 on the other. 


228. Some 77 out of every 100 literate males are over 20 years of age, 
13 are 16 — 20 years old, and 8 belong to the age-period 10—16, while only 
2 are under 10 years of age. Amongst females 67 literates are over 20 years 
of age, 16 and 12 are in the age-periods 15 — 20 and 10 — 16 respectively and 
only 5 per cent, are under 10 years of age. Pomalo education being still in its 
infancy, the proportion of literates in the early years of life is higher than that 
of males. That literacy is much more prevalent among males than among 
females, is exemplified by the figures 
given in the margin, which show the 
proportion of literates of each sex in 
each age-period to the total population 
of that sex at that ago. The proportion 
of male literates to the total population 
of that sex is seven times as large as 
that of females, but this preponderance 
of male literacy reaches its highest point 
in the age-period 20 and over where it is 
more than eight times the corresponding 
figure for females. The largest propor- 
tion of literates in every age-period, except in the case of those under 10 
years of age, is found in Dera Ismail Khan. Peshawar has by far the highest 
number of literates under 10 years of age. Out of 2,666 literates in the age- 
period 0—10 found in the districts of (ho Province, no less than 1,763 or 66 
per cent, are contributed by Peshawar which accounts for only 40 per cent, of 
the total enumerated population. 
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229. The oomparativo strength of literates in each of the main religions 
is illustrated by the diagram in the margin. 
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Of all the religious communities, Christians 
are by far the best educated. They have 881 
males and 700 females per 1,000 who can read 
and write. This exceptionally high proportion of 
literates among the Christians of the Province is 
due to the fact that most of them belong to 
European or allied races or are Anglo-Indian 
immigrants. They are generally in the prime of 
life and almost all of them literates. Out of the 
total Christian population of 10,610 persons 
enumerated in the districts, only 2,020 or less 
than one-fifth are Indian Christians who are, as 
a rule, much better educated than their Musal- 
man* Hindu or Sikh brethern in the l^rovinoe. 

Next to Christians the Sikhs are the 
best educated oommunity in the Province. 

The proportion of literates per 1,000 of total pdjpulaiioit is 469 for 
Sikh males and 188 for Sikh females, the corresponding figures for Hindu 
males and females being 322 and 84 respectively. The high proportiob of 
literacy among Sikhs, cspcoially among Sikh females, as compared with Hindus 
and Musalmaus, is duo to the fact that the Sikh males generally and Sikh 
females invariably corre-spond in their mother-tongue Punjabi written in 
Qurmukbi script which takes a much shorter time to master than either Urdu 
or Hindiiu which the other two communities carry on their correspondence, 
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Urdu and Hindi are different names of the same language Hindustani which is 
known as the one or the other according as it is written in Persian or Nagri 
script. Hindustani is more or loss a foreign language to the people of this 
Province, especially to the Pashtn-speaking Musalmans who take much longer 
time to acquire a working knowledge of Urdu than those whose mother-tongue 
is Punjabi. It docs not require less than four or five years* study before one is 
able to read and write in Urdu or Hindi, but one year’s coaching in Gurmukhi 
is quite sufficient to enable a Sikh boy or girl to read and write letters in 
PunjabL The comparatively high proportion of literacy prevalent among the 
Hindus and Sikhs, is intelligible enough. They are either traders or 
Government servants, for the most part employed in the army. The Hindu 
and Sikh traders in the Province are, as a rule, literate. The proportion of 
sepoys, who can read and write, is already considerable and is increasing every 
day. Under the circumstances, it is hardly a matter for surprise, that the 
majority of literates in the Province belong to those communities, who are 
mostly concentrated in towns, where educational facilities are much greater 
than in the rural areas. 


The Musalmans are by far the most backward community in the 
Province, so much so that out of 98,460 literates recorded at the present 
Census, only 33,871 or 34 per cent, belonged to the Musalman oommunity, who 
contribute about 92 per cent, to the total population of the Province. In fact, 
the number of Hindu literates (41,303) is considerably in excess of Musalmans 
who can read and write (33,871), although for every Hindu in the Province 
there are no less than 14 Musalmans. The Musalmans follow, for tho mOst 
part, the occupation of agriculture in which the necessity of literacy has not 
yet been realized to any great extent. They live in villages where tho 
opportunities and inducements for acquiring proficiency in reading and writing 
are much restricted. This explains why Musalmans are so very backward m 
education in this Province. They have only 29 male and 2 female literates 
per 1,000 of Musalman population of that sex, the corresponding 1911 figure 
for the community in India as a whole being 69 and 4 and in the Punjab 
27 and 2 respectively. In education, the Musalmans in this Province stand 
on the same level as their brethern in the Punjab did ten years ago, but thejr 
ore much behind the Indian Musalmans as a whole. 


230. Subsidiary Table III gives the proportional figures of literacy for 
the prinoiTOl religious communities of tho Province in each district ns well as 
in the Pestowar City. Tho proportion of literacy among Musalmans, both for 
males and females, is much higher in the Peshawar Citv th.an in the district 
of that name or in any other district of the Province, but tins cannot bo satd 
of the followers of other religions who reside everywhere, for the most part, in 

towns. 

So far as districts are ooncerned, the proportion of literate Musalman 
males is highest in Dera Ismail Khan where 40 per wi/fe of Muralman males 
can read and write, and Kohat comes next with 38 per mille. Tlie latter is, 
however far ahead of the former in tho matter of female education. Of nil 
the districts Kohat has tho largest proportion of feinalo literates among 
Musalmans (4 per mille), while Peshawar and Dera Ismail Klwn stand on the 
same level in female education (2 per mille). In Bannu and Has*^ J 

oat of 1,000 Musalman females is literate. The lowest proportion of Musalman 

male literates is found in Hazara (18 per m«e), the mtio of male literacy m 

Peshawar and Bannu being 29 and 26 per wiWa respectively. These 
proportions rise to 73 in the case of males, and to 5 per mtlle m that of females, 
in the Peshawar City. 

Qqi The proportion of literate Hindu males varies from 261 in 
•p«.i,«TP«r In 416 ner mille in Dera Ismail Khan in the different districts of tho 
he Lr?espSta for the Peshawar City being 202 Bannu 

hM the lowest propo?tion of literate Hindu females (16 per mi«e), and Hazara 
the highSt (112 per mi/fa). The proportion of literate Hindu females m the 
Peshawar City rises as high as 131 per mille. 
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Although the Hindu females of the Peshawat city would appear to be 
better educated than their sisters anywhere else, the raterse is the case with 
Hindu males. The proportion of literate Hindu males in the Peshawar city 
is the lowest in the Provinoo. Everywhere else in the Province, the bulk ctt 
the Hindus are traders and Government .servants and oonsequently almost 
every adult male is of necessity able or expected to read and write. The 
composition of the Hindu population of' the Peshawar city is, however, made 
up differently. It consists or a large proportion of Hindu males who belong 
to tho menial classes or are engaged in menial work. They are almost all of 
them illiterate and are immigrants from other parts of India. The high class 
Hindu immigrants engaged in menial work are Brahmins of Kashmir ; they 
work as private servants, water-carriers and hawkers. In fact, tho bulk of the 
lower class Hindus and those who earn their livelihood as menials in the 
Provinoo are concentrated in tho city where they can get plenty of 
remunerative woi'k. This explains the comparatively low proportion of literate 
Hindu males in tho Peshawar city. As these Hindu immigrants doing low 
class work are almost all of them males, their presence does not affect tbo 
Hindu female literacy in the city which is the highest in the Province on 
account of the exceptional facilities for female education which it provides. 


232. As I have already stated, the Sikhs in the Province, both males 
and females, have a larger proportion of literates than either Hindus or 
Musalmans. Tho prevalence of literacy among this community is not, however, 
uniform in different parts of the Province. It varies from 408 in Hera Ismail 
Khan to G94 per mille in Bannu, in tlio case of Sikh males and from 27 in 
Hazara to 319 per mille in Bannu for Sikh females, tho corresponding figures 
for tho Peshawar city being 473 and 216. The comparatively low proportion 
of literacy among Sikh males as well as a high ratio of literate Sikh females, 
in tho Peshawar city, is attributable to the samo causes as have been adduced 
above in the case of Hindus. In 

order to explain the variations in tho | bim MmtTios. 

proportion of Sikh literates in different 
parts of tho Province, I give in the 
margin a statement which shows the 
distribution of Sikhs between towns and 
villages in oacli district. Naturally the 
rcsidenis of towns have greater oppor- 
tunities for education than their 
brelhern in villages and tho degree of 
literacy in a community depends, in a 
largo measure, upon the proportion 
of its members who live in towns. 
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I have already stated that tho liigh proportion of literacy among Sikhs 
is duo to the fact that they are literate in Punjabi-Gurmukhi of which a 
working knowledge can bo acquired by Punjabi-speaking people like Sikhs and 
Hindus much more easily and rapidly than that of Urdu and Hindi which the 
Musalmans and Hindus hare to learn. Bannu has the largest proportion of 
Sikh literates, both male and female, because it has several schools, both for 
boys and girls, which teach through the medium of Punjabi-Gurmukhi and tho 
facilities for acquiring a proficiency in it are iq^this district probably the best 
in the Province. On tho other hand, the arrangements for imparting a 
knowledge of the throe E’s through Punjabi-Gurmukhi are the most 
unsatisfactory in Dera Ismail Khan which explains tho comparatively backward 
condition of Sikhs in literacy in this district. Bannu has not only almost the 
largest proportion of Sikh population, but most'of the Sikhs in this distriot 
are concentrated in towns. Tho numerical strength of that community in Dera 
Ismail Khan, on the other hand, is not only the smallest in the Province, but 
most of tho Sikl> residents in tho district are sepoys iu tho army and, as female 
figures show, about half tho permanent Sikh residents reside in villages. Tho 
groat demand for instruction in Punjabi-Gurmukhi in Bannu led to the most 
satisfactory arrangements being made in that distriot both by tho community 
and tile local bodies, for imparling elementary education through tho medium 
of that language, while the absence of any such* demand in Dera Ismail Khan 
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through Gurmukhi are to 


explaius trhy 
limited there. 

u V* *®*‘S®** proportion of Sikh literatM, 

because of ,ti, permanent ‘pop'^l^tion is concentrated in 

the Kohat town , the Sikhs included in the rural population consist for the most 
part of troopa loca^d temporarily at Hangu for military purposes at the 
time of uie OeDsus. Hazara shout a very low proportion of Sikh literates, 
beo^se the majority of Ihe Sikhs of this district live in Tillages. Besides, 
the hilly nature of the district and the absence of good communioations are 
responsible for the backwardness in education of both Musalmans and Sikhs 
residing in it. Next to Hazara, the figures for Sikh literacy in Peshawar are 
the lowest in the Province, because most of the Sikhs enumerated in the district 
are temporary immigrants chiefly sepoys in the army, and a little less than half 
of its permanent Sikli population, as ihe figures for females indicate, live 
in villages. 

233. The high proportion of literacy among Christians, both male and 
female, is what might have been expected. They consist, for tho most part, of 
European immigrants who are, except in the case of children under ten yeai*s 
of age, almost always eduoated. There is nothing remarkable about the 
figures of Christian literacy, both for males and females, fur tho different 
districts except the number of literate Christian males, in Kohat, of 
which the accuracy is open to grave doubt. Of 973 Christian males 
recorded in Kohat only 233 wore returned as literate. A reference to 
Imperial Tables XV and XVI will show that the Christian males in this district 
include 765 Europeans, including b6 under ten years of age, 17 Anglo- 
Indians and tho rest Indian Christians. Even if all the Inclian Christians, 
who are mostly new converts and illiterate peasants in tho district and ohildren 
under ten avers of age, are unable to read and write, we have 780 Europeans 
aboAe ten years of age, of whom only 233 were returned as literate which is 
liighlv improbable. The majority of Europeans in Kohat were British tre^ps 
stationed in the district and most of them were evidently wrongly returned as 
illiterate. Tho anomaly was discovered after the Imperial Tables were finally 
printed off and it was too late to rectify the mistake in them. In view of the 
high proportion of literacy for Christian females in Kohat and of both male 
and female Christians elsewhere there can be but little doubt that the 
correct proportion of literate Christian males in Kohat per 1,000 males 
of that communily would be about tho same as for the Province as a whole, 

viz.f about 800. ^ 

234 Tho numerical strength of the followers of other reliigons is too 

insignidoant to require any detailed notice, so "goTiti 

They are all temporary immigrants in the prime of life. Of the 20 s 
(14 males and (5 females), 13 (9 males and 4 females) are literate boih 
n Vernaoular and English. Only 114 Budhisis (all males) were enumeratod 
In tlie Province and of these 60 (63 per c^nt.) could read and wnte m 
their vernaculars only. All the three male Jams recorded at the present 
Census were educated men who could read and write m English as well. 

Broadly speaking, the Hindu and Sikh castes show a rnuch higher 
percentage of educated persons than Musalmans. 
The figures in the margin give an idea of the 
prevalence of literacy among the four principal 
Hindu and Sikh castes. The Aroras are not only 
the most numerous Hindu and Sikh caste, but also 
the best educated class in the Province, about 41 
per cent, of the total male population of this caste 
heixig able to read and Ivrite. Out of every 11 
Aroras 1 is a Sikh. Although in point of literacy, 
the Arora males are the most advanced in the 
Prorince, their females are just a little behind 
their Kbatri sisters. Next to Aroras, the Kbatris 
have got the highest proportion of educated males, 
but their females have profited most from the 
facilities for female education provided in the 
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Province. Out of every 10 Khatris 1 is a Sikh : 36 per cent, males at^, jtO 
per cent females are able to read and write amon^ this caste. The Bhltias 
oome next, with a proportion of 32 per cent, males and 6 per cent, females 
being eduoated. Brahmin females are, no doubt, a little better educated than 
Bhatia women, but the oaste as a whole, is the most backward among Hindus and 
Sikbs, although both by heredity and tradition they are expeoted to be the 
best eduoated. More than half the Brahmins in the Province were returned 
from Hazara and Peshawar. In the former they are mostly illiterate 
agriculturists and in the latter a considerable proportion of them are illiterate 
immigrants from Kashmir who are engaged in menial work of various kinds 
in the Peshawar oity. This explains why this priestly caste of Hindus is 
comparatively so backward in education. 

Of the Musalman tribes the Arains have the highest proportion of 
literates (60 per mtlfe'. They have no females who can read and write, but 
out of every 1,000 males among them 96 are literate. Their number in the 
Province (1,960 males and 1,163 females) is too small to require any explanation 
of the comparatively high proportion of literacy among them. Arains 
and Baghbans are, however, regarded as different names of the same functional 
caste and the section who liave returned themselves under the latter name, 
number above 21,000 in the Province with 9 persons out of every 1,000 
who are educated. If we take the two tribes, which are really two sections 
of the same oaste, the proportion of literates among them is no more than 
14'8 per mille which is slightly lower than that of Awans. About two'thirds 
of the Rajputs recorded at the recent Census are Musalmans. The proper* 
tion of literacy among the Rajputs (167 per mille) approaches more closely the 
figures for purely Hindu castes than those of Musalman tribes. The reason 
of this high position of -Rajputs in education is due to about one-third of them 
being Hindus and Sikhs whb were most of them enumerated as sepoys in the 
army. Next to Arains, the Sheikhs have the highest proportion of literates 
(69 per mille). The Sheikhs are mostly converts from Hinduism which pro- 
bably explains the high degree of literacy among them. 

In the margin are tabulated the proportionate figures of literaev among 
the principal Musalman tribes, who-e number 
is not less than i0,000 in the Province. Of 
these the Qureshis, a priestly tribe among 
Musalmans, which in sanctity ranks next to 
Saiads, are the best eduoated, having no less 
than 91 literate males and 7 literate females 
out of every 1,000 of that sex. They are 
followed closely by .Tats among whom 87 per 
mille males are literate, the corresponding 
figures for Jat females being only 1. The 
Jats are a most important agricultural tribe 
in Dera Ismail Khan where both Hindus 
and Musalmans are better educated than their 
co-religionists in other districts. Saiads are 
the only other numerically important Musal- 
man tribe whose proportion of literates is above 
20 per mille (28 per m*lle) and then oome 
Baluohes, another important agricultural tribe 
of Dera Ismail Khan, whose proportion of 
literates is only 19 per mdle. The proportion 
of literates to every 1,000 of the total popula- 
tion among Pathan and Swathis is 13 and 
among Awans 16 ; the proportion of literates 
among no other Musalman tribe exceeds 10 
per mUle. The artizan classes as well as 
meuials like Jolahas (weavers), Kumhars 
(potters), Lohars (iron-smiths) and Tarkhans 
(carpenters) have a very low’ proportion of 
literacy. 
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236. The statistics of literacy for the most important castes and tribes 
^ obtained at the recent 

Census are compared with 
those of 1911 in the 
margin. Among the agri- 
oulturists, all castes and 
tribes show more or less 
marked improvement 
except JatSy Fathans, 
Swathis and Tanaolis whose 
educational level practi- 
cally remained stationary 
during the last decade. 
The proportion of literates 
among Jats has actually 
fallen by 1 per mille which 
may be traced to the varia- 
tions in the composition of 
the Jat population by 
religion that have taken 
place since 1911. The 
Musalman Jats increased 

by 21 per cent, while 

by 48 per cent, ; the females of 
in 1921. The Hindu and Bikh 
almost entirely temporary 
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the Hindu and Sikh Jats actually decreased 
the latter fell from 640 in 1911 to 191 

Tats who consist mostly of troops* are ^ ^ 

immiffrauts from other provinces and their present here depends upon the 
cSnnraition of the Indian army located in tho Province at any particular 
S They are muoh better educated thau their Musa man brethren m 
thTs ProvSee who are agriculturists and are comparatively very backward 
in edSon. Of the other tribes who made little or no progress in education, 
m eduction- mostly to Haaara which is educationally 

mU b.oK the P^ovleoe. The three oeetrel dUtrleu 

of th^ Provitioe are tho home of the Pathan whose progress in literacy 
/ u . -j. T.AI* 1 OOOl was insigttilieant during the last decade. Constituting 
‘^VwHo^^ou ^40 De^oo'^®otthe total ^pulatiou of the districts, the 
PathSs we by fir tL^most numerous tribe in We Province. Most of them aro^^ 
Pathans are y nrhero thev can talk only in Pushto, their mother* 

scattered abou g jjpactg are bilingual and can talk 

bingue, Puniabi or Lahnda as well, the popular name of the 

fluently in . ^iadko A Patlian who cannot talk in Hindko takes 

latter language being Hmdka A 

a much primary schools, than those who can express them- 

.haUmiguige be^o^^^^^ a school. Add to this handicap o 

solves m that languapDcioic y^ Pathans to avail 

language^ e educational facilities provided by Government, and it 

themselves fully of the edu^i dominant tribe of the Province is so backward m 
IS no wonder that historv and racial considerations are equally 

™.“MSle!“lT^«<«‘ld n<5 bh without iuterest to quoto hero the roninrk. ou 

tJoubject Mutoioed io ““ „ »t to, Ilindo. 

“ThePathanontheothe h and^much for sword.manship, and if the 

and cowarJa. He had employetl to look after his money matter., cheated him 

k.m»aya o! an al.eu creed, ™ not overlook it, there wa. .hort .hrift for 

so flagrantly, that was made with a clean sheet. The esfahlishment of .ettkJ 

the accountant, and “ .TeTeHSity, as to the possibility, of a pursuit of the art. 

(ioyeriiment has put an ®J*“ * . ^ace and oduoalional facilities have beoii provided to the 

of war to the exclusion of those of antecedent., that they should have shown 

inhabitants. But «t is ua ^a , of them, and our Cenaus ficurc. suggest tfiat, 

no «®"®P'«”“V®*'‘boTr who attend school, a good many leave before having reached the 
even of the tew n.oys --poirnised by our statistics. 

.undard of ^ ^ u^der the Indus bridge since these remarks were 

Much water has uo education appears to have hardly 

i"fdlrgone“aufrpprociahle change for the belter during the last ten years. 
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237. Of the three pfriestly enstes, Brahmin, Saiad and Qureshi, only 
the last has improved its position a little, the proportion of Saiad iiteratei haa 
fallen by 3 per millf, \rhile the proportion of literates among Brahmans has 
fallen from 249 to i86 per mille, A reference to the statistics given in the 

margin will show that while the number ■- - - 

of Brahmins has increased by 66 per 
cent, during the past decade, the number 
of literates among them has advanced 
only by 23 per cent, during the same 
period. Even if the permanent Brahmin 
j>oputation of the Vrovince increased at 
the same rate as the provincial popula- 
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tion as a whole during the last ten years, 
riz., 2'6 per cent., by far the largest pro* 
portion of the increase would be attribu- 
table to the temporary influx into the 
Province of Brahmin immigrants as soldiers and folloft'ers in connection with 
the military concentration that was going on at the time of the recent Census. 
These Brahmin troops and followers were mostly illiterate which explains 
why the position of the community in literacy compares so unfavourably with 
the one it occupied ten years ago. The proportionate deorease'in education 
among the priestly caste of the Hindus is entvroly confined to males, whose 
proportion of literates per mille declined from 376 to 243 durfhg' the last 
decade, the females of the community, whose residence in the Province is 
generally of a more or less permanent character, showed a remarkable 
improvement of 16 per mille in literacy. 

288. Of the trading castes Aroras, who are tbo most numerous Hindu 
caste in the Province and consist almost entirely of tradei-s and Government 
servants, sliowed a most remarkable improvement in literacy during the past 
ten years. The proportion of literates in every 1,000 of total population of 
this community advanced from 263 in 1911 to 292 in 1921, which show's how 
enthusiastically this caste has availed itself of the educational facilities 
available in the Province. The decrease in the proportion of literates among 
Khalris, the other very important trading caste in the Province, is apparent 
rather than real. It is confined entirely to males, the proportion of literates 
among females improved from 92 to 99 per mille during the decade. The 
number of male literates improved by no less tbnn 24 per cent., but as tbe 
•total male population of the caste advanced by 39 per cent, it resulted in a 
considerable decline in the educational level of the Kbatri males. As in the 
case of Brahmins, tlie extraordinary inoreaso in the numerical strength of 

Khatri males ■-..w- , , ■' — 

is due to tho 
temp 0 r a r y 
presence iu 
the Province 
of an unprece- 
dented num- 
ber of Khatri 
sepoys and 
followers 
whose level 
of literacy is 
much lower 

than that of their brethren in this Province, who are engaged in trade or 
employed in Government offices. 

A decrease of 1 per mille in the proportion of literates* to the total 
population of Parachas is due, not to any actual fall in the number of literate 
PiCraohas whose number improved by 13 per cent, during the last decade, but 
to the still greater increase of 17 per cent, in the numerical strength of the 
community. 

239. With the exception of Darzis (tailors) and Sonars (goldsmiths), all 
other artizan castes appear to be very backward in .education, but they bavo 
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all made tno|o or less advanoe during the past decade. The Nais (barbers) 
and Sonars hare registered a remarkable, improvement during the last ten 
Tears, the proportion of literates to every 1,000 of population among them 
naving advanced from 4 and 34 in 1011 to 7 and 48 in 1921. 

240. The decrease of 7 per mtU« in tiie proportion of literates 
among Cbuhras, who are in this Province, for the most part, temporary 
immigrants is due to the fact that the increase in the number of Obuhra 
literates has not kept pace with the advance in total population. The literate* 
more than doubled themselves during the past decade but as the numerical 
strength of the Chuhra population nearly quadrupled itself during the same 
period, the proportion of literacy in the caste as a whole showed a considerable 
decline. The increase in the total population is confined to the Musalman 
Ghubras who constitute the bulk of the community and are practically 
all of them illiterate, their Hindu and Sikh brethren, who are much more 
educated, declined considerably during the last decade. 

Like the Cbuhras, the Jhiuwars are temporary immigrants whose 
number in the Province varies from time to time. In lOllj 1,987 Jhinwar* 
were enumerated in the Province, of whom nearly one-half were Hindus and Sikhs 
and the other half Musalmans. At the recent Census no Hindu or Sikh 
was returned as a Jhinwar by caste, and the total number of the caste fell to 
1,160 (all Musalmansl, and the number of literates among them declined 
from 164 in 1911 to 51 in 1021. As bv far the largest number of literates are 
found among the Hindu, and Sikh Jninwars, the total elimination of both 
from the returns of the present Census explains the remarkable fall from 
83 to 4t per mille ia the proportion of literates in this menial caste. 

The number of Dhobis (washermen) improved by 26 per cent , 
but the increase in the number of literate Dhobis was only 13 per cent., 
which reduced the proportion of literacy in this class by 1 per mitle. The 
advance of 32 per cent, in the number of Musalman Dhobis, coupled with 
a decrease of 72 per cent, in the strength of Hindus and Sikhs of that caste 
who are much better educated than their Musalman brethren, is re8ix>n8ible 
for the decreased proportion of literates among Dhobis recorded at the present 
Census. 

The proportion of literates per 1,000 of total Kashiiniri population 
nearly doubled itself during the decade. In 1911 there were 28,631 Kashmiris 
(all Musalmans, mostly temporary immigrants from the Kashmir State) and 
the number fell to 16,918 including 30 Hindus in 1911. The strength 
of literate Kashmiris, however, during this period advanced from 446 
to 487 which accounts for the remarkable improvement in literacy in this 
community. 


241. Males are, as a rule, much better educated than the population 

I I as a whole. Figures for tho male literacy of the 

Nvmbib or I 1 AI.I LiTiBiTM riB jr/tM. more important castes are given in tho margin. 

It appears to be lyghest among the Hindu trading 
castes, i.e. the Arora, Khatri, Bbatia and firabmin 
and then comes the Hindu military caste of 
Gurkha. About 41 per cent. Arora males, the 
most numerous as well as the best educated of the 
Hindu castes, are literate, and tho Brahmins, who 
should according to their tradition have been the 
most advanced, are the least so among Hindus 
and have a little more than half of that propor- 
tion. 

Among tho Musalmans, Arains, Qureshis, 
Sheikhs, Jats and JbiHwars would appear to be the 
best educated, the proportion of male literates 
among them varying from 84 in the ease of Jbinwars to 96 per milte in 
tbust of Araina. I^ext to them come Moghals, Parachas, Turks, Darzis, 
Bhatiara and Kashmiris, with a proportion of male literates not less than 60 and 
not more than 76 per mille in each of them. Pathans, who arc by far the 
most numerous Musalman tribe, have only 23 literate males in every 1,000 
of popatotion of that sex. 
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IfirXBtB Of fiMALB tlTBlitli pBB 


The castes with the largest proportion of femalA literates are named in 
the margin. Among the Hindus, and Sikhs, .--r^ 

Kbatris take the lead with 99 literath females 
per millt, then come Arora^ with 88 and Brahmins 
with 80, the proportion of female literates for' 

Gurkhas and Bhatiaa being 72 and 64 per mille 
respectiyelj. 

Bemale education among Musalmana ia 
still in its infancy, only 1 in 600 Musalman 
females being able to read and write. Farachas 
and Sheikha, who are mostly oonrerts from 
Hinduism, have the best educated females, the 
proportion of female literates to every 1,000 
of that sex being 11 for the former and 
8 for the latter. Next to them come the 
priestly classes of Qureshis and Saiads with a 
proportion of 7 and 6 respectively. The 
proportion of female literaoy is 4 for Baluches 
and Telis, 3 for Baghbans and Swathis and 2 for 
Lobars, Turks and Awans. All ether purely 
Musalman tribes have either no female literates, or have in every l,0i)0 females 
only 1 who can read and write. 
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242. Only 16 males and 1 female in every 1,000 of the population 
of each sex are literate in English, the proportion of Gnglish’kuowing 
persons to the total population being 'J per mille. The ratio of total literates 
to those knowing Engish is 43 : 9, but while 1 in every 6 literate 
males has a knowledge of English, the similar proportion for females 
is 9 : 1. 

A correct idea of the extent of English education among the Indians 
can be formed only by separating the figures of literate Christians who 
consist almost entirely of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the number of 
Indian Christians who are literate in English being negligible. The total 
number of Christians who are literate in English is 9,918 (8,821 males and 
1,097 females). Deducting this figure from the total of literates in English, i.e. 
20,161 (18,863 males and 1,308 females), the balance of 10,243 (10,032 males 
and 211 females) represents non-Christian Indians who are literate in English. 
In other words only 46 Indians (excluding Indian Christians) per 10,000 can 
read and write English, the corresponding figures for males and females being 
79 and 2 respectively. 

243. Leaving alone Europeans and Anglo-Indian Christians who have 
901 males and 861 females per mille literate in English and the Indian 
Christians who are mostly temporary immigrants with 126 males and 180 
females per mille, the Hindus and Sikhs lend in English education with 81 
literates per mille each. The Hindu males with a proportion of 44 per mille who 
can read and write in English, are just ahead of Sikh males with a proportion 
of 42 per mille. The comparative deficiency of Sikh males in English education 
is made up by the females of the oommunity among whom 4 per mille 
are English knowing, the proportion of .Hindu females with English qualifica- 
tions being only 3 per mille. As in general literaoy, the Musalmans are by 
far tlie most backward community in English education. Only 2 per mille 
Musalmans know English, the proportion of literatesnn EiigUsh among males 
of the community being 4 per mille. Apart from their comparative 
indifference to education one reason why Musalmans have such a low level 
of English education, ns compared with their Hindu and Sikh brethren, is 
that they constitute about 92 per cent, of tite total population, and only a 
small proportion lives in towns, where facilities for English education are 
provided. Almost all tlie Christians and the bulk of Hindus and Sikhs are 
concentrated in towns whioU tmoounts for their muoh greater advance in 
English education. 
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f44. Hid oastM whiolv ixmtrllrate 4iie krgeii proporKon of Iit«rate» 

in BnglUb to tho population are noted 
the margin. In the oaad of mnlee 
only those castes hare beeh giren which 
have at least 1 per cent, males literate 
in English, while in the case of females 
no caste with English-knowing females 
has been omitted. It will be noticed 
that the Hindu and Sikh castes, which 
derive tbeir livelihood from trade or 
Government service, maintain in respect 
of English education, their superiority 
in general literacy. As among them- 
selves, the Bhatias, who are a purely 
trading class and who occupy the 
third position so far as literacy in the 
Vernacular is concerned, easily come first in the matter of English Muoation. 
They have 420 persons out of every 10,000 of population who can read and 
write in English, the corresponding figures for Khatris, Aroras and Brahmins 
being 316, 311 and 300 respectively. The highest proportion of male literates 
in English is shown by Bhatias who have 691 English-knowing males out 
of every 10,000 of that sex and Aroras come next with a proportion of 470. 
On the other hand, Khatris and Brahmins have a higher proportion of English- 
knhwing females than either Bhatias or Aroras. It is noteworthy that the 
Gurkhas, who are a purely military class and who occupy almost the lowest 
position in general literacy among the Hindu castes, have returned the highest 
proportion of female literates in English. English education would still 
appear to be taboo among Musalman females, in fact. Chuhras as a wliole 
have a much greater proportion of English-knowing females than any purely 
Musalman caste. The only two Musalman tribes, who have returned any 
appreciable number of females with English qualifications, are the Sheikhs 
and Qureshis whose proportion of English-knowing females to every 10,000 of 
that sex is 3 and 2 respectively. 

In the matter of English-knowing males also, the Musalmans occupy a 
very low position. Qureshis have the highest proportion of male literates 
in English (119 per 10,000) and the Sheikhs follow closely with a proportion 
of 148. Moghals,. Parachas and Arains are the only other Musalman tribes 
whose proportion of English-knowing males exceeds 1 per cent. English 
e.iucation seems to have made greater headway among the Darzi and Sonar 
males than among the males of most other Musalman tribes. The reason 
appears to be that the majority of the Darzis and Sonars are residents of 
towns, while most of the other Musalman castes and tribes live in villages. 

Out of a total female population of 40^474, Pathans have only 6 who 
know English. Although next to Aroras, they contribute the largest number 
of English-knowing males, the proportion of PatUan males literates in that 
language does not exceed 3 per mtlle. Jats, Saiads and Gujars are other 
important Musalman tribes whose proportion of male literates in English to 
every 10,000 of that sox is 63, 80 and 13 respectively, and none of these 
three tribes has registered a single English-knowing female. 

246. Female education is gradually expanding and female literacy 
has made wonderful progress during tho past forty years ; tho proportion of 
literate females having risen from I to 13 per 1,000 females _ of ton 
years and over. One in every 7 of educated females knows English ; the 
ratio for males is 1 in 6. Female education is practically non-existent in 
rural tracts, and the fact that it is confined to the towns is clear from the high 
proportion of literate females (61 per mille of female population) in the 
Peshawar city. The proportion of female literates per 1,000 of total female 
population rose from 6 to 9 during the Iwt tfn years. There are now thive 
rniddlfl schools for girls in the Province. Of these two are raamtamed by the 
municipalities of Dera Ismail Khnn and Bannu and wne is an aided institution. 
Of the 66 Primary Schools for girls in the Province, 34 are managed by local 
bodies and 22 are under private management. lustruction is imparted through 
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the medium of Hindi or Qurmukhi in 82 schools nnd in the remaining; Urdu 
is the medium of instruction. In. 19 11 there was only one middle school for 
girls in the whole Province and it was a private school managed by the Arya 
Sainnj, Bern Ismail Khan. There were only 27 recognised primary schools 
and of these only 11 were under the -management of local bodies and 16 
under private control. Of the 27 girls' schools only 7 were intended for 
Musalman girls who were taught through the medium of Urdu and in the 
remaining 20 Hindi or Qurmukhi was taught to Hindu and Sikh girls. The 
number of female scholars rose from 8,656 to 6,623 (65 per cent.) during 
tJie last decade which corresponds closely to the improvement during the 
period in the number of female literates from 6,063 to 8,987 (48 per cent.). 
The increase in the number of female scholars as well as of literates of that 
sex is very satisfactory in view of only nominal advance of 0'7 per cent, in 
the total female population of the Province during the last ten years. 

Pemale education in this Province is, as I have already stated, still in 
its infancy. It has hardly yet gone beyond the Primary standard, which 
means elementary education for a period of four years only through the mediuiu 
of Hindi, Qvfrmukhi or Urdu. There is not a single high school for girls 
in the whole Province, and a college for girls is still a dream of the future. 
There is very little demand for secondary schools. College and University 
education for girls being out of the questiou. Very few parents care to, send 
their adult or even grown up girls to school. In 1921 two private Hindu female 
students appeared in the Matriculation Examination and p-issed it. Nineteen 
girls including 8 private students were sent up for the Vernacular Middle 
Standard Examination of the Punjab Education Department, of whom only 
6 (all Hindus) were successful. Two hundred and ninety-eight female 
candidates appeared for the Primary Examination and only 129 passed the 
test. The total number of teachers employed for female education is 162 and 
of these only 41 were qualified instructors. 'J'o meet the demand for qualified 
female teachers a Normal School for Women was established last year at 
Peshawar but the number of scholars reading in it has not yet gone beyond 15. 
Tlie Hindus and Sikhs are far more advanced in female education than 
Musalmans. Prejudice against female education has not yet appreciably 
weakened among Musalmans who, as far as possible, shall not allow the face 
of a female to be exposed to a pe rson not falling within the degree prohibited 
for marriage. The perpetual tutelage of woman which has been practised so 
long among both Hindus and Musalmans, inclines the majority of parents (a 
look askance at female education which is likely to result in the social emanci- 
pation of the weaker sex. The backwardness of Musalmans in female education, 
is apparent from the fact that, although they loonstitute about 92 per cent, 
of the total population, the proportion of Musalman students to the total 
number of girl scholars is less tbau 13 per cent. 

246. A good deal of lively discussion has been going on among Indian 
educationists for several years past, as to the merits of the present school 
curriculum for girls, and the question has- not yet been finally settled. There- 
can be but little doubt that Indiau parents are not satisfied with the type of the 
primary and secondary education now imparted to g iris in our schools. It is 
contended, not without a good deal of justification, that the female education 
now in voguo does not conduce to the happiness of family life. The elementary 
instruction given in primary schools does not teaoh a girl more than to read 
and write letters, which is not much helpful to her in the management of her 
house and not unofteu becomes a source of suspicion and jealousy to her 
husband and elder female relatives. On the other hand, secondary education^ 
which is generally of a secular nature, is supposed (b have s baleful effect on the 
religious side of her character and to create a desire for such social environ- 
ments as are not available in an ordinary Indian household. An Indian 
educated, girl is, after marriage, generally out of sympathy with those near 
and dear to her, and in not a few oases proves an unaesirnble luxury to her 
husband. The popular view is that female education should be such as would 
tend to develop among women a strong religious and moral character, and 
make them useful wives and mothers in the social grade to which they belong:. 
In response to the popular demand, the Primary school curriculum in thia 
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PrOTince was mised recently. The main features of the new scheme are the 
indttsion of elementary nature study and handwork, the simplification of the 
geography course, and the introduction of sapplementary reading and domestic 
•denoe. The followii^ remarks in the Report on Public Instruction in the 
North'West Frontier Prorinoe for the year 1920*21 will not be without 
interest in this connection • 


" The new earrioulam which wee introdaced in the jear bee not jet been graepcd in 
itaentiretj. The attention of Menegerc and Head Mietreeaeo haebeen drawn to it, and I 
hope to find come improvement in thie reepect next jear. Much progreaa cannot be expctted 
nntil we have more trained teaohera. Some disiatiefaction oxiats among the Mnealman teachers 
in Peshawar citj, with reference to this curriculum. Thcj deeire that the ccheme of studies 
and text-books of the Islamia Schools in Aligarh should be introdaced. 

“The curriculum, so far as it stands, is vcrj useful and is suited to the requirements 
of girls. Great stress is laid on domestic science which is to form the chief ^function of a 
girl in after-life ; but there is zo doubt that the question of text-books current in these 
schools requires a thoughtful revision. It ie true that the text-books prescribed for bojs can 
never be suitable for girls. The Director will go very carefully into this question at the next 
meeting of the Text-Books Committee to be held in December 1921. " ___ 

247. Although this Province is most hnckward in education, the 
desirability of male education, primary, secondary, as well as University, is 
felt keenly and the demand for mass education is becoming more and more 
insistent. The response to this almost universal demand for all kinds of male 
education has been remarkable, both on the part of Oovernmentand the public. 
There has been a steady advance in the diffusion of knowledge during the last 
ton years. The decennium 1911 — 1921 opened with only ono Arts College 
(Edwardes* Church Mission College, Peshawar) attended by only 22 students 
including 18 Musalmans. It closed with two 1st class. Arts Colleges, with 
200 students on their rolls. One of these is the old Mission College and the 
other the Islamia College, Peshawar. Of the College students no less than 178 
are Musalmans. To these two Arts Colleges was added, during the last deoade, 
a Training College with two vernacular classes, one Senior and the other 
Junior, as well as a Junior Anglo -Vcnnoular class. All the 37 students in the 
Junior Vernacular class passed in the First Division and all tho 4 students of 
the second year of tho Junior Anglo-Vernacular class were 8ucce.s8ful in the final 
test. The 20 stipendiaries of the Senior Vernacular class and 7 of the- 
first year of the Junior Anglo-Vernacular cluss have not yet completed ibcir 


course. 

In 1911, 1 private student went up for the M. A. and 2 for tho 
B. A. examination and all 3 failed. Of the 8 students sent up by tho only 
Arts College for the First Arts Examination of tho Provinco only 2 passed 
and 2 more candidates out of 4 that appe.arod privately for tho same test 
were declared sucoessful in 1911. In 1921, 1 private student passed tho 
M. A. Examination. Twenty-two went up for the B. A. Examination from 
the two Peshawar Colleges and 14 privately. Of the former 16 and of the 
latter 4 succeeded in securing the B. A. degree. Twenty-seven students including 
7 private oandidates appeared in the last First Arts Examination j of these 17 
including 3 privatu students were successful. 

The progress of boys in secondary education during the last ten years 

ia no less remarkable. The statement 
in the margin shows the results of the 
prescribed examinations in 1911 and 
1921. Tho most important reform in 
the secondary education was tho 
introduction of the School Final 
Certificate system' in 1914-15. It 
involves ' the transfer of control of 
schools from the University to tho 
Education Department, so far as the 
High School ourriculum is concerned. 
The Matriculation and School ^ Final 
Certificate are regarded^ as equivalent 
examinations by the University and in 
order to judge properly the improveinent 
effected in High oobool education, the 
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results of the two oxaminstioas sUould be taken together. The number 
of oaudidates for the MatriouUtion Examiaatioa or its equiralent adraaoed 
from 228 to 819 and that of passes from 120 to 231. The number of sucoessful, 
students in both tbo Vernaoular and AnglO'Yernaoular middle Bohool 
Examinations more than doubled itself during the last decade. 

The most far-reaching educational reform effected during the decade was, 
^ that primary education was made free throughout tho Prorinoe in all schools 

under public manageinont, with effect from 1st April, 1912. Private institu- 
tions, no doubt, still have the right of charging fees in their primary classes ; 
but, as a matter of fact, almost all of them have since decided to fall into 
line with Qovernmont and to do away witli all fees, Tho abolition of fees in 
primary soIiqoIs has naturally created a demand for a large number of new 
Schools to accommodate the increasing number of pupils. The number of primary 
schools under public management has advanced from 291 to 692 and of those 
under private mauageinent has steadily dwindled from 39 in 1911 to 17 in 
1921. The number of boys attending primary schools, both under public and 
private managamout. has advanced from 15,747 to 29,431 (87 per ceat.), the 
inoroase in the number of literate males during the last decade being 29 
per cent. 

COMPAEISON WITH PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 


ProgreM 
•Inoo ISSI. 


218. Tlie proportion of both male and female literates per 1,000 of 
total population of oaoh sex in the live h - — 

distriots of the Province, at each 
Census, will appear from tho figures 
given in tho margin. The literacy 
figures for the first 3 Censuses do not, 
strictly speaking, admit of comparison 
with those of the two last ones. Tho 
figures for distribution by ago being not 
available in 1881, all persons returned 
as “ under instruction ” have been 
treated as “ literate.” U udot instractions 
issued by the Census Commissioner, the figures of those “learning,” 
i,e, of persons under 15 years of ago wore excluded from tho statistics of 1891. 
In 1901 tho Enumerators were told to record as literate those who could both 
read and write, but in 1911, as on tho present oocnsion, the ability to writo a 
letter to a friend and read the answer to it was laid down as the standard of 



literacy. In the former year a largo number of persons, who could merely 
sign their names and read with difficulty printed matter, were returned as 
literate, but in the latter all such persons wore recorded as illiterate. Tbo 
raising of standard of literacy, for tho first time, in 1911 is mainly responsible 
for tho very low proportion of literacy in that year, as compared with similar 
figures for the three previous Censuses. There can be but little doubt that, if the 
standard of literacy at all the Censuses since 1881 had been uniform, there would 
have been as steady a rise in the proportion of male literacy during the last fifty 
years as is notioeable in tho ease of females. In spite of variations in tho Census 
test of literacy, the figures, as they stand at present, reveal quite a phenomenal 
improvement in female education, tho relative strength of literate femalM 
having become nine-fold daring the last forty years. The proportion of literate 
females per mille has steadily advanced every where since 1881, except in the 
case of Kohat whore it fell from 3 in 1901 to 2 in 1911 and improved again to 9 
in 1921. The fall in 1911 is apparent only and due evidently to the higher 
standard of literacy in that year as compared with 1901. As regards the 
relative strength of male literates, it experienced a remarkable set-baok in the 
decade 1001 — 1911 every where except in Hazara where it improved from 86 to 
87 per mille during that period. This apparent deoline in the proportion of 
male literacy has been explained fully in paragraphs > 295 to 298 of tho 1911 
Census Report. Briefly it was found due to tho remarkable decrease in the 
number of Hindu and other male immigrants as well as to the raising of the 
literacy test. 
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349. Compared with 1911, the total number of literates has inoteasei 
frem 76,484 to 93,460 or by SI per cent. The sigai&oanoe of this remarkable 
improrement in the literacy of the Province will be all the more appreciated 
when it is remembered that during the last decade the total population 
advanced by 3^ per cent, males by 6 per cent, and females by 1 per cent. 

This phenomenal advance in the number of literates is not conflned to any 
one community, but is shared more or leas by the followers of every religion 
professed in the Province. To the total increase of 28,010 persons, Musalmaiui 
contributed 5,691, Hindus 10,899, Sikhs 1,609, Christians 4,887 and others 80. 

The proportion of literates per 1,000 of total population improved by 6 -for 
the total enumerated population of the districts in the last decade, which is 
evidently due to the remarkable educational expansion and development that 
took place in the Province during the last decade as well as of the great 
improvement in the strength of the Hindus and Christians who between 
themselves account for three>fourtha of the total increase in the number of 
literates. 

Another cause of this unusual increase in the number of literates, as 
disclosed by the recent Census, is to be found in the fact that through a 
misapprehension of the instructions on the prescribed standard of literacy 
issued in 1911, many literates were returned as illiterate at -the Census cf 
that year. According to the instructions a man was only to bo shown as literate, 
if he could write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. This was in 
some parts of the Province taken , to mean that only those who had read up 
to the third middle class, part of the curriculum of which consisted of the 
writing of a letter, were to bo recorded as literate. In view of the fact that 
a large number, perhaps the majority, of the boys left sohool before they had 
completed the middle or even primary course, a considerable number who 
were rightly returned at the recent Census as literate, were wrongly recorded 
as illiterate at the last one. 

The number of male literates rose from 69,871 to 89,468 (28 per Bysss. 
cent.) and that of females who satisfy the Census standard of literacy from 
6,063 to 8,987 (48 per cent.). The proportion of literates per mille rose from 
68 to 70 among males and from 6 to 9 among females. Tbo increase in 
female literacy is entirely due to the groat improvement in educational 
iaoilities for girls and in the number of female scholars that took place during 
the last decade {vide paragraph 246 above). At the time of the recent Census 
the disturbed condition of the border was responsible for a large military 
concentration in the Province which brought in its train a largo number of 
Hindu and Christiau male immigrants, in the prime of life. The educational 
level of both Christians (mostly Europeans in this Province) and Hindus 
being much higher than that of Muealmans, a large influx of the former at the 
time of the Census was the main cause of the increase in the Provincial 
proportion of male literacy which was also, to a considerable extent, due to 
the development and expansion of male education during the last decade (oide 
•part^raph 247 above), 
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Pndnee. ihova the largeit inereeae in literacy, boA for malee and females, 
during the last decade. Although the total population improTcd by 18 per 
tHtUe, the number of literates in Dera Ismail Khan showed an increase ot 446 
per mille, the improrement in the case of male and female literates being 485 
and 710 per mille respectively. The increase in the number of female 
literates is all the more remarkable in view of the decrease of 47 per miffs in the 
total female population of the district. By far the best and the most prosperous 
secondary school for girls in the Province is the Arya Kanya Fa^ala of the 
Dora Ismail Khan town which has also got three other flourishing girls’ 
schools of which two, one for Hindu and the other for Musalman girl^ are 
maintained by the Municipal Committee and the third is a private institution. 
At Tank also there is a flourishing Arya Girls’ School. The extent of 
advance in literacy in Dera Ismail Khan may be gauged from the fact that 
the proportion of literates per 1,000 of total population improved by 20 
during the last decade, the improvement for males and females being 28 and 
6 respectively. This remarkable educational progress in this district is the 
natural result of greater enthusiasm for knowledge which both the Musalmans 
and Hindus of Dera Ismail Elian have always evinced, than their oo-religionists 
in any otlier district of the Province, llio response on the part of the 
local bodies to the ever-growing demand for primary education was most 
generous. Tho number of public institutions for education trebled itself from 
46 to 1S8, and that of scholars attending them a little less than doubled itself 
from 4,310 to 7,627, during the last decade. 

Tho increase in literacy is, no doubt due, to a largo extent, to tbe 
inorcasod facilities for education as well as to the eagerness of the people to 
avail themselves of them, but it is also in an apiireciable degree, in tho case of 
males, the result of a large increase in the number of Christian and Hindu 
immigrants who had a large proportion of literates among them. But it is not 
only in general literacy that the district has shown such remarkable develop* 
ment during tho last ten years. In English literacy the results are still more 
remarkable. No other district in the Province has shown such a vast improve* 
mont in English education. That tho demand for English education is very 
keen is proved by tho fact that a second grade Arts College has recently been 
opened at Dera Ismail Khan by the Bharatri Sabha, a private society. 

261. Eohat and Bannu are the only two districts which showed a 
dcorease of population during tho last decade, and of these two the former is by 
far tho greater sufferer. Tho present population of Kohat is about 4 per cent, 
less than it was ten yoors ago. Inspite of this remarkable decrease in its total 
population, next to Dera Ismail Khan, Eohat showed the largest increase (279> 
per mille) in the number of its literates, with tho result that the proportion of 
literates to every 1,000 of total population advanced from 66 to 69 among 
males and from 2 to 0 in the case of females. The advance in English literacy 
is equally remarkable. There are now 1,200 persons (1,168 males and 122 
females ) in Eohat who can read and write in English, the corresponding figure 
for 1911 being 834 ( 771 males and 63 females). The proportion of literatea 
jn English improved by 616 per mille for males and by 937 for females. 

The number of public primary schools in the district expanded from 46 
in 1911 to 108 in 1921, and of scholars attending them from 1,468 to 2,679. 
The improvement in the facilities for secondary education was even greater. 
The number of secondary schools increased from 3 to 11 and the number of 
scholars attending them from 707 to 1,732. The chief cause of the improve* 
ment in tho number of English-knowing persons is to be found in the increase 
of European and Anglo-Indian population which advanced from 160 in 1911 to 
871 in 1921. An appreciable proportion of the increase in general literacy in 
this district is apparent rather than real. In 1011 tho misapprehension of 
instructions as to the standard of literacy already referred to in paragraph 249 
above was general in Eohat which 1^ to a considerable reduction of tho 
number of literates returned in that district in 1911. 

262. Of all the districts of tho Province Bannu showed the leart 
improvement (98 pec mille) in literacy during the last decade. This io 
evidently due to the disturbed oouditiou of the district and the insecurity of 
life and property that prevailed in its rural areas daring tho last year or two of 
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the decade with which this report deals. The population of the district suffered 
an actual decrease of 13 per tniUt during the kst ten years which also aooountir, 
to a certain extent, for the comparatively small increase in the number of its 
literates. The proportion of those who can read and write to every 1,000 of the 
total population of the district improved by 4 only. That the disturbed oondi* 
tion of tho rural areas is mainly responsible for the unsatisfactory progress in 
education in this district, is shown by the fact that it is only the literate males 
who have progressed least in the last decade, education in rural areas being 
confined to males. Female education for which there is practically no 
provision outside the towhs sliowed, however, a wonderful improvement. 
Although the females of the district decreased by 28 per mille, tne literate 
females improved by no less than 1,474 per mille, an improvement which is 
almost the highest in tho Province. The slow progress in male literacy is not 
the result of any inadequate lacilitics for education provided in this district, 
as compared with,other districts. The total number of public institutions, both 
for primary and secondary education, advanced from 60 to 118 and the number 
of scholars attending them from 3,806 to 6,100. English education, which like 
female education is confined to towns, where life and property was as seouro in 
this district as anywhere else, and which depends more or less upon the number 
of Europeans and Anglo*ladians enumerated in tho district, showed a consider* 
able progress. The number of English*knowing literates improved from 754 
(721 males and 33 females) to 1,120 (1,106 males and 23 females), This was, 
however, only to a very limited extent, duo to tbe presence of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, the slrcngb of these communities in Bannu having advanced 
from 120 in 1911 to 187 in 1921. 

253. As already stated, Hazara is educationally tbe most backward 
district of the Province. During tho last decade, however, it made better 
progress in male and female litenicy than Bannu and Peshawar respectively. 
Its literates advanced by 125 per mille, although its population increased by 32 
per mille, during the last ten years, the improvement in the male and female 
literates in this district being 82 and 700 per mille rcspeotivcly. But for the 
hilly nature of tbe district, want of good roads and communications, and its 
scattered home-steads in rural areas instead of large and compact villages as 
elsewhere, the district would have shown much better results in male education. 
In view of these natural obstacles to the diffusion of knowledge, the success 
achieved is highly satisfactory and this is the result of increased facilities for 
education so generously provided during tho last decade. Tho number of public 
institutions, both for primary and secondary education, advanced from 70 to 
171 and the number of scholars reading in them from 4,926 to 11,502. The 
progress in female education, which is confined to urban areas w'as, however, as 
satisfactory as could bo desired ; it is not much inferior to that in Dera Ismail 
Khan, the host educated district of tbe Province and much better than, 
in Peshawar. 

264. ' In the matter of progress in literacy during the last decade 
Peshawar stands midway between Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat on one side, 
and Hazara and Bannu on the other. Its male literates improved by 123 
and its female literates by 170 per mille, the improvement for the total literate 
popuiation being 129 per mille. In view of its position as tbe premier district 
of the Province with the largest proportion of urbqn population, tho educational 
progress made by it during the last decade is anything but satisfactory. It is 
tbe home of tbe Pathau whose indifferenoe to, if not actual contempt for, 
education is proverbial. It has the lowest proportion of Hindu and Sikh 
residents who arc, after Christians, by far tho best educated communities of tho 
Province and whose numerical strength is the most important factor in the 
determination of the level of literacy every where. The combined population 
of tbe three southern districts of tho Province is 26 per oent. less than 
that of Peshawar and yet the former are served bv 376 public schools (includ- 
ing 280 schools opened daring the last decade), while only 233 such institutions 
exist for the benefit of tho much larger population of the latter, of which only 
126 were opened during the last decade. In view of the very lukewarm 
interest that the people of Peshawar as a whole take in education, the com- 
paratively poor progress shown by it in literacy at the recent Census is hardly 
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a matter for surprise. Male literates in Englwh advanced by 465 and Engluh* 
knowing females by 706 per tnille. The proportion of English-knowing 
literates per 10,000 of population advanced from 186 to 212 for males and 
from 14 to 27 in the case of females. English literacy in Peshawar depends, 
in a large measure, upon the strength of Christian immigrants (mostly 
Eur^eans,and Anglo-Indians) residing in it at any particular time. Out of 
919 English-knowing females, no less than 874 are Christian, 6 Musalman, - 
26 Hindu and 10 Sikh, while out of 9,371, males with English qualifications, 
6,661 are Christian, 1,763 Musalman, 1,466 Hindu and 479 Sikh. The 
number of English-knowing Musalmans advanced from 717 to 1,759, while 
the strength of Hindus and Sikhs with similar qualifications improved from 
1,169 to 1,491 and from 236 to 489 respectively. 

266. I have so far considered the advance in literacy, both general 
and English, for the population as a whole, as well as by districts. In a small 
Province like the North-West Frontier Province, where the indigenous popula- 
tion is so backward in education, the figures for literacy are considerably 
affected by the inclusion in the total population of Christian immigrants 
(mostly Europeans and Anglo-Indians). In order to form a correct estimate 
of the progress in education of the permanent and semi-permanent popula- 
tion of the Province, I proceed now to discuss the statistical information 
regarding the literacy of non-Christian communities obtained at the two last 
Censuses. The figures in the margin 
compare the proportion of literacy, both 
Vernacular and English, amongst the 
non-Christian population of the North- 
West Frontier Province, as ascertained 
in 1921 and 1911. The proportion of 
literates per 1,000 of total non-Christian 
population advanced by 4, the corres- 

f )Onding improvement for males and 
emales being 6 and 3 respectively. 

The proi>ortion of literates in English 
rose from 2 to 4 per mille during the 
last decade and of male literates in 
Euglisli from 4 to 7. The number of 
English-knowing non-Christian females 
in the Province is still almost negligible, 
hut their progress during the last decade 
luas been a remarkable one. The pro- 
portion of English-knowing females 
to every 100,000 of non-Christian 
female population has improved from 
6 to 20 during the last ten years. 

If we look to the figures of the 
districts, Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat 
have made the largest advance in non- 
Christian education ; in fact, these are 
the only two districts where the pro- 
portion of English-knowing nou- 
Christian females to the total non- 
Christian female population is 1 per 
English education among non- 
Christian communities of Hazara has 
not made any appreciable advance, but 
general literacy has improved by 2 per mille. The progress of English 
education in Peshawar has been a very remarkable one, but, so far as general 
literacy is concerned, this district has proved the least progressive during the 
last decade. Both in general and English education, Banna has made a 
substantial advance. The proportion of literates in this district improved by 
4 per mille, and of those with English qualifications by 2 per mille, ■ 
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gin gives an idea of the progress made Honittsn 
by Musalinans of each district, in both 
general and English literacy. In 
education, both Vernaoular and English, 
the Musalmans of Dera Ismail Khan 
are ahead of their oo*religionist8 in every 
other district of the Province. *They have 
made the most remarkable advance dur* 
ing the last decade. In general literacy 
the proportion of their literates to every 
1,000 of their population advanced 
from 32 to 40 in the case of males and 
from 1 to '2 in the case of females. In 
English education the proportion of 
males has improved from 3 to 6 per 
mille, English education among Musal* ^ t n 
man females in Dora Ismail Khan as kSw. 
in other districts of the Province being 
almost negligible. There are only 3 
English educated Musalman females 
against none in 1911. 

Next to Dera Ismail Khan, Kohatsohst. 
is the most advanced district, so far as 
Musalman education is concerned. The proportion of male literates improved 
from 28 to 38 per mille and of females who can read and write from 1 to 4. 

Although the English educated Musalman males of the district improved from 
322 in 1911 to 361 in 192 , the improvement in numbers did nut affect the 
proportion of male literates in English which is, as it was in 1911, 3 per mUle, 

There were 2 English educated Musalman -females in this district in 1911, but 
none was returned at the present Census. 

In point of general Musalman literacy, Peshawar stands third in the Keibawar. 
Province, although its advance in education, during the last decade, has not 
been as satisfactory as in Bannu where the educational level is almost the 
lowest. The proportion of male and female literates per 1,000 of each sox 
advanced from 27 and 1 to 29 and 2 respectively during the last ten years. In 
English education Peshawar is second only to Dera Ismail Khan, but it is ahnost 
entirely confined to Musalman males, the number of English educated females 
in this district being only 6 against 8 in 1911. 

Both male and female literacy among Musalmans has made considerable Banna, 
progress in Bannu. The proportion of male literates improved from 22 in 
1911 to 26 per mille in 1921 and the number of female literates from 30 to 
140, Although not a single Musalman female was returned, either at the last 
or the present Census, who could read and write in English, yet the proportion 
of Musalmilh males with English qualificatiops improved from 1 to 4 per mille 
during the last decade. 

The Musalmans of Hazara are educationally the most backward in the Hazara. 
Province. Although the proportion of female literates among Musalmans per 
1,000 of that sex was stationary (1 per mt'We), their number actually declined 
from 331 to 229 during the last decade. The proportion of literate persons, 
however, advanced from 9 to 9 4 per mille, and of male literates from 17 to 18 
per during the last decade. In English education, too, the Musalmans 

of Hazara fare no better. Only 4 Musalman females with English qualifications 
were returned at the recent Census, against 6 in 1911, but the English 
eduoat^ males of the community improved from 366 to 382. 

267. The statement in the margin on the next page shows the Hindu 
variatioiis in Hindu literacy, both general and English, in each district, during 
the last decade. In the districts of the Province, as a whole, the proportion of 
Hindu literates has declined considerably. The decrease is, however, 
confined to the male literates of the community. The proportion of 
female literates in the Province actually advanced from 67 to 86 per mille. 

Ko particular significance need,, however, be attached to this decrease in the 
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the recent Census, and the 

comparatively very low proportion of literacy among these temporary 
immWrants resulted in the reduction of educational level of tho community m 
the Provinoo as a whole. English education, however, made extmordinary 
progress among the Hindus during the last decade. English educated males 
among them (aged 20 and over) increased from 1,830 to 3,981 (117 per cent.) 
and females from 11 to 113 (707 per cent.). In spite of the unprecedenled but 
temporary rise in the numerical strength of the community, the proportion ot 
Hindus with English qualifications to 1,000 of population unproved from 36 to 
47 in the case of males and from 1 to 3 in tho case of females. 

If wo look to the figures for individual districts, we find that Hindu 
education, botli Vernaoiilar and English, has made the greatest advance in 
Hera Ismail Khan where tho proportion of Hindus to the total population is 
the largest in the Province. Pcsliawar and Eannu arc the only districts ^h®*"® 
the proportion of Hindu literates has declined and in the fbrmer the ratio of 
Hindu male literates in English has also decreased. In Hazara it improved by 
26 and in Kohat by 13 per mille. 

268. Variations in Sikh literacy during tho last decade appear from the 
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proportion of literacy among them depends upon the edtic^ion^ level of the 
community and locality from which they are drawn. 
among Sikhs has made considerable advance during the last decade. The 
proportion of Sikh literates in English increased from 17 to 33 per tntlh and 
the improvement is spread over all the districts. 
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aaa 

Qaaaab 

Qureihi 

t<« ••• 

10 

GO 

18 

100 

1 

8 

990 

940 


999 

992 

26 

04 

48 

166 

aaa 

2 

Bajpni 

Baogrea 


170 

SIG 

80 



070 

217 

297 

8 

••t ••• 

12 

26 

988 

976 
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82 

64 

7 

968 ' 


998 

48 

90 

1 

••• ••• 

10 

20 



980 


82 

64 

aaa 

8arani 

Bhelkh 

Bouar 

Swatbi 


67 

101 

10 

938 

890 

990 

104 

164 

8 


64 

92 

12 

940 

908 

088 

60 

112 

... 

••• ••• 

16 

20 

4 

984 

974 

996 

7 

14 1 

aaa 

TanaoU 

Tarkhan 

Toll 

Turk 

••• 

••• ••• 

6 

10 

14 

12 
17 
26 1 

6 

994 

990 

986 

988 

983 

976 


4 

7 

11 

7 

12 

22 


... 

40 

70 1 

2 

980 

930 

908 

69 

105 



Boxa.— Tb* 0gni«* in thU table at* for panoni of Bra jrcaA of ago and orer only. 
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Subsidiary Table \ll.- Number qf InstUutioM and pupilt according to the returne 

of the JEducation Department % 4 Censusee* 
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Number of 
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Number of 



Total InfltitutionB, N.-W. P. Province ... 
Total Public Institutions 
Total Private Institutions 
Hasara District Total Institutions 
Total Public Institutions 

Prcondary Schools ... *.• ••• 

Priinnry Sclioola ... 

Training Schools ... ... «.• 

Total Private Institutions 

Advanood ... ... 

KlemPiiUry , ... •.. 

Teaching Qoran and other religions books... 

Other Frivnte Schools ... 

Peshawar District Total Institutions 

Total Public Institutions 

Arts Colleges ... ... ••• 

Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools ... 

Training Schools ... 

Total Private Institutions 

Advanced ••• 

Klomentary ... 

Teaching Qomn and other relignma books 
Other Private Schools 

Kohat District Total Institutions 

Total Public Institutions 

Secondary Schools ... 

Primary Sclmols ... 

Total Private Institutions 

Advanced 

Klemcntsry ... ••• ■ 

Teaching Qoraii and other religious books . 

Bannu District Total Institutions 

Total Public Institutions 

Seeomlary Schools ... ... 

Primary Schools ... ... 

Total Private Institutions 

Advanced ... 

Touching Qoran and other religious books 
Other Private Schools ... 

Derft Ismail Khan District Total 
Institutions 

Total Publio Institutions ... 

Secondary Schools ... 

Primary Schools 

Training Schools .ss ••• 

Total Private Institutions 

Advanced ... ... 

Elementary 

Teaching Qoran and other religious books... 


49,717 

46,770 

3,047 

11,962 

11,502 


334 18,668 

233 16,130 

2 162 

20 6,301 

199 9,r>21 

8 83 

101 2,438 


1.34 4,796 

119 4,411 


138 7,027 

138 7,627 


976 31,891 1.189 37,184 

323 23,012 322 13,921 

663 8,879 977 13,263 

217 7,076 196 4,260 

70 4,926 88 2,606 


167 1,766 

Not »v ail.ble. 

377 9,244 

81 4,774 

1 6 

18 1.938 

67 2.833 


684 19,891 
136 7,864 
648 12,087 
23 1,108 

23 1.108 


178 2,049 340 8,111 


476 7,863 
64 3,040 


8 1,173 

46 1,BC7 


422 4,323 

111 1,616 
34 871 

244 2,333 


134 2,331 


126 1,749 


19 6,998 


3,274 
1 allable. i 


32 8,091 

82 2,207 

5 16 $ 

27 2.062 


4 1 fl2 ) 

6 227 i 

68 1.700 J 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANOUAaE. 


GENERAL. 

269. The statistics concerning the languages spoken in the Frovinoe 
are to be found in Imperial Table X. The units are the same as those given 
in Sir George Grierson’s classification in the Linguistic Survey of India, but 
with greater detail, and they have been arranged territorially. The Verna* 
culars of India, beginning with the provincial ones, are succeeded by the 
languages of other Asiatic countries, the European languages being given at 
the end. Details^ of the figures of each language are given by districts as 
well as trans*frontier posts. Punjabi, Hindko and EUndi are the various names 
by which persons speaking Lahnda or Western Punjabi have chosen to desig- 
nate their mother-tongue and the names appearing in the first column of 
Imperial Table X are tliose actually recorded in the Census Schedules. Tho 
more popular name of the language returned as Gorkhi (language of Gurkhas! 
is Naipali which has, therefore, been added in brackets. Similar treatment 
has been accorded to Hindustani, which is tho more familiar name of the 
language returned as Urdu. The following Subsidiary Tables, in which the 
principal features of the return- are presented in a more Compendious form, 
are given at tho end of the Chapter : — 

(i) Distribution of total population by language according to Census. 

In this table languages have been arranged according to the 
main heads prescribed by Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic 
Survey. 

(ii) Distribution by language of the population of each district and 

Natural Division. 

260. The statistics of language are considered to be useful in so far 
as they afford an insight into the strength of the nationalities of which the 
population enumerated is made up, as well as of those which happened to have 
immigrated into the area under Census. But apart from this record of 
language, we have also returns of races, castes and birth-places and the 
statistics of language are at the beat only a rough check on those returns. The 
chief difficulty in conneotioii with the return of language has in this Province, 
as in other parts of tho country, been one of names. Tho Enumerators were 
direotod to record in the language column of the Census Sohodulcs tho 
language which each person ordinarily speaks in his own homo. Tho 
instruction was sufficiently definite, and there is no ground for believing that its 
meaning was often misunderstood. Mistakss, however, ocour where people arc 
bilingual or where language is known by more than one name, or where tho 
0 (icial name of a language is not the same as that by whioh it is known among 
the people. Of the general accuracy of the figures for Pashto, whioh is tho 
most widely spoken vernacular of the Province, there can be but little doubt. 
After Pashto, the language officially known as Lahnda or Western Punjabi is 
the most widely spread, and it is in regard to this language that the record 
is most unreliable. The Aryan languages of India have no hard and fast 
boundaries between them, each one merges imperceptibly into its ncighliour 
and it is impossible to say exactly where one ends and tho other begins. 
Another diffioul ty in connection with tho returns of this language in this 
Province, is due to the want of precision of the people themselves in regard 
to the name of their mother-tongue. Eduonte*! Musalmans of the Punjab, 
whoso number is not inconsiderable in this Province, generally regard Urdu 
as the mother-tongue of the whole of Northern India and there are not a few 
educated Hindus, immigrants from the Punjab as well as the permanent 
residents of the Province, who are equally insistent that Hindi is the language 
of Hindus throughout Northern India, fi'he Sikhs, a large number of Hindus 
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as well 88 illiterate Punjabi Musalmans, will clawify all the rariotta dialects, 
other than Pashto, spoken in the Punjab and in this Province, under the one 
comprehensive name “ Punjabi.” In popular parlance, the two most dominant 
languages of the Province are known as Pashto and Hindko or Hindki (the 
language of the Hindus), the official name of the latter language being 
Ijahnda or Western Punjabi. The extent of confusion about Punjabi and 
Hindko is sufficiently illustrated by the figures for these two languages returned 
at the Inst two Censuses. In 1911, 648,218 persons were recorded as speakers 
of Punjabi and only 72,939 whoso mother-tongue was Hindko. At the 
present Census they seem to have changed their places. The speakers of 
Punjabi shrank to 86,159 and those of Hindko ew'dled to 940,972. There is 
but one inference that can bo drawn from these statistics and that is this, 
that the people concerned make absolutely no distinction between these two 
names and the entry of Punjabi or Hindko in the language column depends 
largely upon the preference of the' enumerator for the one name or the other. 

If the word Punjabi be taken to designate the language spoken in the 
heart of the Punjab, and the word Hindko be synonymous with what is known 
officially as Lahnda or Western Punjabi, tlien the figures returned for these 
two languages, at the present Census, are a greater approximation to facts 
than the statistics recorded at the 1911 Census, which were evidently 
” glaringly incorrect,” as remarked in the last Census Report. Mr. Latimer 
estimated that of the 848,000 persons in this Province who were returned in 
1911 as speaking Punjabi, only 26,000 actually did so, the language of the 
remaining 823,000 persons being Lahnda. 

201. The dialects spoken in the Western Punjab ns well as among 
non-Pashto speaking people of this Province and usually known os Western 
Punjabi, have been classified by Sir George Grierson as Lajinda or Lahndi. 
The people do not call these dialects by either of these names. Lahnda means 
the West (literally the direction in which the sun sets) and, relatively to the 
Central and Eastern Punjab, tho language spoken in the tract lying in and to 
the west of the Punjab is called ‘Labnde di boli’ (the language of the West). 
Lahnda is, therefore, the most appropriate name, which can cover the numerous 
nppellatious by which it is known in different localities. It belongs to the 
Sanskritio sub-branch and according to Sir George Grierson has been 
considerably influenced by the Pisaeba language. He says : — 

“ I trs«o the influence of non-Sanekrilic language, right down the Indue through 
tVestern Punjabi (Lahnda) and Sindhi, through Wcetern Oujrat into the Bhil languages of 
Vindya Hills and possibly even further. Here the basis appears to be Sankritic but the 
non-Sankritic influence appears to be very marked." 

He thinks it is not a dialect of standard Punjabi but a separate and 
distinct language. It was once known in Census literature as Multani or Jatki. 
Dr. Grioson writes : — 

" Lahnda is a very widely spoken language extending from the borders of Sind up to 
and beyond the Murree hills. Although influenced by tho dominant Punjabi spoken in the 
Province (Punjab) it is much more nearly connected with the Sindhi and Kashmiri than 
with that language. So miuh is this the case that the difiirnit words in Kashmir Chronicles 
have actually been explained by a reference to Mr. O'Brien's Multani Glossary.'' 

In this Province Lahnda is the language of the bulk of the 
people in Hazara and Dera Ismail Eban and the urban Mpulation 
of tho other three districts also generally speak Lahnda, Punjabi being tho 
language of immigrants from the Central Punjab where standard Punjabi 
is spoken. The language of the Western districts of the Punjab is Lahnda 
and the figure for Punjabi-speakers is evidently incorrect in so far as it 
includes immigrants from the Western Punjab who speak Lt(jinda and not 
standard Punjabi. Tho number of Bindko-speakers recorded at the present 
Census is too low, as it does not include a large number of immigrants from 
tbo neighbouring districts of tho Punjab who speak the same language, but 
whoso mot her- tongue has been wrongly returned as Panjabi. The number of 
Punjabi-speakers, on the contrary, is too high, as a large proportion of them 
speak Lahnda and not standard Punjabi, Tho language retiurued as Hindko 
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and officially designated as Lahnda is oalledby different names in .^*^*^* 
localities. It is knoTrn as Hindki in Hazara, Hindko in Peshawar, Koha 
and Banna, and Derawal in Dera Ismail Khan. 

LINGITISTIO DISTRIBUTION. 

262, The linguistic distribution of tho people, which is shown in 

Subsidiary Table I gives the 
figures for such languages as 
are spoken by at least 1,000 
persons. Tho mop in the 
margin indioates tho languages 
_ I spoken by more than 60 per 

* cent, of the population in each 

district. Practically all tbe 
^okcn languages of the 
rrovinco belong to what is 
known to philologists^ as the 
Indo-European family of 
languages, the proportion of 
6peakoi*s of languages of other 
families being about 6 per 
10,000 of total population. 
The Eraniau branch (Pashto 
and Persian) is used by 628 
persons per niillc and the Indian 
branch (Labnda, standani 
Punjabi, Ilindustani, Gujari 
and Gorkhi) by 466, tho 
speakers of the European 
branch (English) being only 6 
in 1,000. 'Ibe speakers of 
tho non-Sanskritio sub-branch 
are no more than 8 in 
10,000, while no less than 466 
persons in every 1,000 use one 
or other of the languages falling 
under tho Sanskrilio , sub* 
branch. The most important of the spoken languages is Pashto, wlucli is 
Sen by more than ‘half (627 per fnilU) the enumerated 
tho Province ; tho only other important language of the Provuioe is Hin k 
(Lahnda) which is the mother-tongue of 410 per mtlle of population. 
Allied to^ Hindko is Punjabi which was returned as the language of 87 
per milU. Hindustani (including Urdu and Hindi) is spoken Jiy ^ 

And Oniari (with Pahari.', which is confined to the Gujar tribe of 
and Gujari ( V Gorkhi or Naipali, which is the molher-tonguo of 
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haad is spolcon by Ehattaks, Wasirs, Manrats and various other tribes in 
the south. It has been a8.<icrtcd that this division of the language corresponds 
roughly with the tribal system of the Pathaus, those who speak the hard 
or north-eastern Fakhto uavo a tendency to an oligarchic form of govern- 
ment, while the Pashto-speaking branch is intensely democratic in organisation. 

The classical diajcct is that of the Yusafzai, in which the earliest works 
in the language were ootnposed. It is the purest and clearest form of the 
language. The sub-dialects of the Utman Ehel tribe of Bajaur, and of 
Afridis and Orakzais differ little from it, though each has its oirn aooent, 
and there arc local differences in vocabulary. The Wazirs have several patois, 
which are probably less removed from the speech of the original Pathans 
than the present standard dialect of Peshawar, and they have retained many 
words still found in Punjabi. How far it extends to the west is not known, 
but underlying, as it were the Pashto languages, is a lower stratum of 
indigenous tongues. Such is the Ormuri or Bargista, an independent Iranian 
language, spoken round Kaniguram in Waziristan, by the Chamkannis. Other 
such languages are the Tirabi, still spoken in Tirah by the tribes subject to 
the Pathans, and the Dchgani which forms a conneeting link between the 
Bindko of the Indus and the Eafir language. Our knowledge of these 
ancient languages is very slight, so that it is hardly possible yet to 
say how far they have influenoed the Pashto dialects, which appear to be 
numerous. 

264. In Hazara, Pashto is habitually spoken among themselves by the 
Mishwanis, by the residents of the Agiw and Eonsh valleys, and by the 
villages on the western fringe of the Pakhli plain. The TJtmanzais of 
Tarbela and Ehalsa, the Tarkhelis, and many villages in Pakhli outside ' the 
fringe above-mentioned also talk in Pashto, It is the ordinary hard Pashto 
of the Peshawar border. There are, however, very few of its speakers 
who cannot also speak in Hindko with more or less fluency. 

In Peshawar, Banna and Eobat, Pashto is the language of the rural 
tracts just as Hindko is spoken in urban areas. The language of the Hindus, 
however, is Hindko throughout the Province, but in the Pashto-speaking 
districts the Hindus especially of villages are generally bilingual and can 
talk in both Hindko and Pashto fluently, but in the Census Schedule their 
language has been returned as Hindko. In the same way Awans of Peshawar 
can speak Hindko as readily as Pashto, but they have generally returned 
the latter language as their mother-tongue. A considerable number of 
Patban villagers in Pashto-speaking districts, especially in Peshawar, can 
express themselves fluently enough in Hindko, but in the Census returns 
Pashto has been recorded as their mother-tongue. 

In Dera Ismail Ehan, Pashto is the language of frontier 
Pathans along the whole length of the district border, with the 
exception of the town of Tank and the district around it, where 
the population is mainly Jat and speak Labnda. This Jat tract is 
usually known as Jatatar, and is surrounded by tribes speaking Pashto on 
all sides. With this exception, the Pashto-speaking tribes form an unbroken 
line, beginning with the Eliaisors and Bilots at Faniala and in the Largi 
valley, the Marwats along the Bannu boundary from Faniala to Mullazai, the 
Bbitanni and Eundi and Tator tribes in Tank, and the G-mdapors, Mian 
Kbel, Usterana and Babar in Eulaohi with some minor tribes. The largo 
migratory Powinda population of the district universally speak Pashto. 

266. Although Pashto is the mother-tongue of practioally the whole 
estimated population (2,770,666 souls) of the traus-border tract which oomprisee 
the five agencies as well as the five tribal areas, the speakers of this language 
in the districts constitute onljr 53 per cent, of the total population. It is 
returned by 1,209,623 persons in the enumerated area of the Province, which 
consists of the five administered districts as well as the trans-frontier posts. 
Peshawar, Eohat and Bannu are the only districts where Pashto is the dominant 
language. About four-fifths of the total population of these three districts 
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ordinarily Bpeak it at their homes. More thro half *5® 
speakers (about 61 per cent.) in the Province briong to 
81 per cent, of the total population have returned this 1®°^^® 
tongue. Bannu has, however, the highest proporUon of - 

tier cent ) althou<»h its contribution to the total Pashto-sp^king population of 
SSefiKis only 17 per cent. OMhe 

Kohat occupies the lowest position, but a little less than 80 i»r c<^ 
total popuUtion claim this language as their ?«o‘b«'^:‘®“R“®; 6 

of Paihlo-speakers in every 100 ^population is 28 in Pera Ismail Khan. 6 
in Hazara and 17 in the trans-frontier poets. 

268. The figures in the margin show the number of 
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both Hazara and Peshawar showed considerable advance during the last decade. 
It improved by 2,824 (10 per cent.) in the former and by 28,860 (4 per cent.) 
in the latter. The increase in the number of Pashto-speakers in Peshawar has 
kept pace with the general expansion (4 per cent.) of Musalman population 
in that district, while the improvement in Hazara is partly due to the increase 
in Musalman population (3 per cent.) and partly to the confusion arising from 
almost all the Pashto-speaking population of Hazara being bilingual. 

The decrease of 22,160 (11 per cent.) in the number of Pashto-speakers 
in Kohat is the result of a fall of 14,340 (7 per cent.) in the rural Musalman 
population of the district which is mostly Pashto-speaking as well as of a 
decline of 7,446 (63 per cent.) in the number of immigrants from Afghanistan, 
agencies and tribal areas whose mother-tongue is also Pashto, These variations 
in the volume of immigration from the West as well^ as in the strength of the 
rural Musalman population have already been explained in their proper place 
in Chapters III and IV. 

Next to Kohat, Bannu has lost most heavily in the number of its Pashto- 
speaking population during the last decade. The causes, which tended to reduce 
it in Kohat, wore also operative in this district. The Musalman population 
uutside Bdwatdesabad declined by 3 per cent, and the^ immigration from the 
West by 66 per cent. Another reason for the decrease in the nunmer of Pashto- 
speaking population is to bo found in the fact, that a considerable number of 
Plages in the district especially in the Lakki Talwil are bilingual and the 
mother-tongue of an appreciable number of people whoso languago was 
returned as Pashto at the last Census, has been recorded Hindko at the 
present one. 
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The onlj other district, which has shown a decline in the number of its 
Pashto-speaking population is Dera Ismail Khan where their numerical 
strength fell from H,015 in 1911 to 69,211 in 1921. This decrease is mainly 
due to the decline in the number of immigrants from Afghanistan and the 
trans-border territory whose mother-tongue is Pashto. Their number declined 
from 25,352 in 1911 to 16,570 in 1921. Another oause of the decrease in the 
number of Pashto-speakers in this district is to be found in the very heavy 
mortality caused iu this district by influenza and malaria in 1916—1918. These 
epidemics caused the greatest havoc in the Pashto-speaking villages tiear the 
border where no medical aid of any kind was available. 

26^. The figures in the margin compare the proportional figures for Pashto* 

speakers at tho last three Censuses. 

In the districts of the Province, as a 
whole, the proportion of Pashto -speakers thm 

per 10,000 of total population has fallen 
from 6,562 in 1911 to 6,310 in 1921, 
the corresponding figure for 1901 being 
6,408. The decrease in the last decade 
is the natural result of tho shriukogo in 
their number whioli has already been 
discussed iu the preceding paragraph. 

The decrease in the relative strength of 
Pashto-speakers during tho last ten 
years is shared by all the districts of the Province except Hazara, where their 
proportion per 10,000 of total population advanced from 483 to 614. Although, 
as compared with tho last Census, tho proportion of Pashto-speakers in both 
Peshawar and Kohat has declined, it has considerably improved since 1901. 
In every 100 of population, there are now 3 more Pashto-speakers in Peshawar 
and 2 more in Kohat than they were twenty years back. Of the Pashto* 
speaking districts, Bannu is tho only one where their proportion has appreciably 
declined during tho lost twenty years. In Dera Ismail Khan, where only a smalt 
proportion of the people speak Pashto, their proportion has steadily declined 
during tho last twenty years. I have already explained that the main causes of 
the decline in tho strength of Pashto-speakers arc the steady decrease in tho 
volume of immigration from the West, the serious cheek tho growth of 
population received during the last decade on account of the heavy mortality 
caused by influenza and malaria, and the fact that a oonsiderable number of 
Pashto-speakers are bilingual and at the present Census they have chosen to 
return Eindko and not Pashto as their mother-tongue. 

268. It might be interesting in this connection to enquire whether 
there are any indications that Pashto is steadily though slowly losing ground 
in the Province. So far as appearances go, one might be inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative. Tho Pashto-speakers of the Province are 
not only mixed up with Lahnda speakers, but they are surrounded on three 
sides by a population which speaks Lahnda or Bindko, as it is known locally. 
Primary education is steadily expanding in the Proviuoe and a net of primary 
schools is spreading over tho whole Province. It is through Urdu and not 
through Pashto that instructiou is imparted iu these sobools. The urban 
population of tho Province speaks Lahnda, Punjabi or Urdu. The Court 
language is Urdu and all the public records are kept in that language. Urdu, 
Punjabi and Lahnda are closely allied to each other, and a speaker of the 
one can easily exchange his thoughts with those whose mother-tongue k 
either of tho other two languages. One who knows Pashto only oannot 
converse in Newthern India with anybody who does not know it. Although 
Pashto has borrowed a good many words from Lahnda, the former is a language 
distinct from the latter. The one belongs to the Eranian branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages, while the latter, along with Punjabi and Urdu, 
falls under the Indian Sanskritio branch. Pashto is allied to Persian, while 
Eindko (Lahnda), Punjabi and Urdu are popularly taken to be the different 
dialects of the same language spoken and understood throughout Eortheru 
India, including Central Provinces. 

The whole of the urban population in Pashto-knowii^ tracts talk 
Lahnda. All the educated Pathans as well as an eTer-ino'teasing number of 
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PashtO'speakers Tfko bare got business rolations 'with the urban popubition 
or with Labnda-speaking castes and tribes who surround them are bilingual 
and in their case Labnda would appear to be surely though imperoepubly 
superseding Pashto. A study of the Census figures for the last twenty years 

will not be 
without interest 
in thia oonnec* 
tion. The state* 
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pulatiou and 
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have undergone iu oach district during tho last twenty years 
of the Province as a whole, the population as well as 
Pashto-speakers advanced by 10 per cent. Taking tho figures 
vidual district, the population of Uazara improved by 11 per cent, and tho 
number of Pashto-speakers residing in it by 1 per cent, only, tho corres- 
ponding figures for Bannu being 9 and 3 respectively. Iu Peshawar the 
advance in tho number of Pashto-speakers more than kept pace with the 
improvement in population. In Kohat, the population decreased by 2 per cent., 
while the Pashto-speakers inoreased hy 1 per cent. In Bera Ismail Khan 
the strength of Pashto-speakers- actually declined by 19 per cent , while its 
population increased by 6 per cent. There can be but little doubt that Pashto 
is steadily losing ground in both tho northern and southern districts of tho 
Province as well as in Bannu. In Bera Ismail Khan, Baulat Khel tribe of 
Tank, which once spoke Pashto, have given up the use of that language, under 
the influence of the Jat population, by whom they aro surrounded. In tho 
early eighties Mr. Barnes, in discussing the languages of Bora Ismail Khan, 
made tho following remarks regarding the future of Pashto in that district : — 

" Thero is no doubt that under English rule, Hindustani is rapidly superseding Pashto 
and this language is doomed to die out in these parts as assuredly as tho Coltio of the 
Scotch and IVolsh Highlands, Like English and Celtic, the two languages exist side by 
side without showing any tendency to amalgamate, though thero aro naturally a large number 
of local term’, such as iand, moyajora, etc., common to both.’’’ 

These words were written more than thirty years ago and they have 
so far proved but too true in the case of Bern Ismail Khan. 

In order to study the statistical information available on the subject 

a little moro fully, I give in 

tho margin a statement 
which shows the variations 
that have taken place iu tho 
population and tlic number 
of Pashto-speakers since 
1881, in the several districts 
of tho Province. In a 
small provinoo like tho 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, those figures are, 
however, affected appreci- 
nalos. In order to eliminate 
its effeot as much as possible 
I add another statement 
which gives similar informa- 
tion in regard to the female 
population. The women, 
from want of intercourse 
vvith tho outer world, retain 
their mother-tongue much 
longer than the men do. 
It ia clear from these state- 
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ments that, as oomparod with the improvement in total population, the 
advance ih the number of Pashto-speakers has been considerably less durinff 
the last forty years. The vitality of Pashto is as strong ns^ ^ver in both 
Peshawar and Kobat, but in the other three districts of the Province it is slowly 
but surely being superseded by the more oultirated tongues. The female 
figures in Kohat are, however, significant. They show unmistakably that 
the future of the language is not quite encouraging in that district, although 
it is not as dark there as in Hazara, Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu. 

269. The only other language of the Eranian stock, that was found 
spoken in the Province at the reoent Census, is Persian. Persian is the 
Court language of Afghanistan and is the motber>tongue of the people living 
in and round Kabul, although a large number of Afghans speak Pashto in 
their homes. There are now 2,469 (1,247 males and 1,222 females) Persian* 
speakers in the Provinee, of whom no less than 1,740 (980 males and 760 
females) were enumerated in Peshawar, 476 (144 males and 331 females) 
in Kohat, 134 (3 males and 131 females) in Bannu and only 3 males in Hazara. 
They are mostly immigrants, traders and others, from Kabul, but there are also 
some families permanently settled in the Provinee especially in the Peshawar 
city whoso mother-tongue is Persian. They generally came originally from 
Kabul and have preserved their mother-tongue so far. But there are also 
several families of the Qazzilbash tribe who speak Persian in their homes. 
They claim to bo of Turki origin whose ancestors are said to have entered 
the country in the wake of Nadir Shah’s hordes. 

The number of Persian-speakers in the Province rose from 3,290 in 
19D1 to 3,811 in 1911 and fell at the recent Census to 2,469, the lowest figure 
reoorJed during tho last twenty years. The decrease is practically confined to 
Peshawar where their strength declined from 3,280 to 1,740. Kohat and 
Bannu have registered an increase of 320 and 128 respectively and Hazara 
a decrease of 6. Only 4 Persian-speakers were recorded in Pera Ismail Khan 
in 1911, hut at the present Census not a single one was returned from this 
district. No particular reason need be assigned for tho variations which 
Persian-speakers in tho Province show from time to time. Their number as 
well as their proportion to the total population is always insignificant. They 
contribute only I’l per wj’We to the total Provincial population, the correspond- 
ing figure for tho last Census being 1*7. 

270. Bilochi, which is also a language of tho Eranian branch, is spoken 
in both the Punjab district of Dera Ghazi Khan and Baluchistan which adjoin 
this Province, but it is carious that not a single Biloohi-spoaker was returned 
either at the present Census or at tho last one, although in 1901 Bilochi was 
recorded as the language of 124 persons, mainly in Dera Ismail Khan. 

INDIAN BEANCH-NON-SANSCRITIC. 


271. Kashmiri and Kohistani are the only two languages of the 
non-Sanscritio sub-branch, called Dardio or Pisaoha languages in Sir George 
Grierson’s classified scheme, which are spoken in this Province. Of these 
Kashmiri is spoken by immigrants from Kashmir. But a largo number of 
Kashmiris, who have been domiciled in tho Province for more than one 
generation, have given up their mother-tongue. In fact, tho number of 
Kashmiris and of immigrants from Kashmir has always been out of all 
proportion to the strength of Kashmiri speakers who fell from 826 in 1901 
to 661 in 1911 and to 474 in 1921. The majority of Kashmiri-speakers hail 
from Hazara which adjoins Kashmir. Of 474 persons whoso mothcr-tonguo 
is Kashmiri, 267 were registered in Hazara, 33 in Peshawar and 43 in Kohat. 


The figures in the margin compare the numerical strength of Kashmiri* 
peakers, of immigrants from Kashmir, 


a*nd of Kashmiris by tribe or caste, at 
the last three Censuses. It is clear that 
it is always only a very small propor* 
tion of Kashmiris and immigrant 
from Kashmir whoso mother-tongue is 
Ka/shmiri, The number of immigrants 
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from Kashmir and of those 'whose motheftongiie is Kashmiri hM steadily 
deoliaed during the last twenty years. Kashmiris rose from 24,854 in 1001 to 
29,631 in 1911 and fell again to 16,918 at the present Oensos. 

272. Kohistani is the name given to a group of dialects spoken in 
the Indus Kohistan as well as in the Swat and Panjkora Kohistan, by people 
who have not yet adopted Pashto as their mother-tongue. All the Kohistani 
speakers in the administered territory of the Province, 222 in number (116 
males” and 106 females), were enumerated in Hazara. In 1911, of the 117 
Kohistani'Speakers 86 were recorded in Hazara and the rest in Peshawar. Not 
a single person returned his language as Chatiari or Dehgani at the present 
Census, although in 1911 the number of the speakers of these languages wm 
41 and 16 respectively. It is possible, the increase in the nunber of Kohistani- 
speakers recorded at the present Census is, to a large extent if not wholly, duo 
to the inclusion in the figure of speakers of Chatiari and Dehgani^ which along 
with Kohistani (the language of hills) are languages of Dardic or Pisaoha 
branch, and as they are all spoken in the hills, the one may easily bo contused 
with the others. 

INDIAN BRANCH — SANSCRITIO. 

NonTn-WESTEEN Qroup. 

273. As I have already said, Pashto and Hindko or Lahnda are the two 
principal indigenous languages .‘of the Province. Although philologists 
consider Lahnda to be a language quite distinct from Punjabi, popularly tho 
one is regarded to be merely a dialect of tho other, which always gives rise to 
a good deal of confusion in the Census returns for these two languages, tfho 
statistical value of the figures for these two languages has already been discussed 
in paragraphs 2C0 and 261 above. The line differentiating Lahnda from standard 
Punjabi of tho Central Punjab runs from tho south-eastern boundary of tho 
Jbeium District almost duo south, through the middle of tho Pbalia Tahsil of 
Gujrat, along the eastern boundary of Hnfizabad and through tho middle of 
the Khan qah Dogrnn Tahsil, touching tho north-west corner of Sharakpur 
(Gujranwala) and Chunian (Lahore) Tahsils, through tho Gugera and Dipalpur 
Tahsils of Montgomery, to the southern boundary of tho Pakpattan Tahsil 
of tho same district, where it turns west to tho trijunotion of tho Montgomery 
and Multan districts with the Bahawalpur State. Prom this point it comes 
round to tho south, to within 15 miles of the Bikaner border, and then runs 
almost parallel to the boundary of that state with Bahawalpur. On tho 
west, it is hemmed in by tho Bilochi-speaking Bilooh trans-frontier tract 
of Dera Ghazi Khan and on the north-west by the boundary of the North- 
West Frontier Province. Lahnda is spoken generally in Hazara and Dera 
Ismail Khanj the two northern and southern districts of the Province, and 
by Ihe urban population of the other three districts. The indigenous Hindu 
and Sikh population throughout the Province speak Lahnda which is also 
the mother-tongue of immigrants from tho 'Western Punjab. Of 940,072 
speakers of Lahnda recorded at tho recent Census, 668,679 w'ero returned from 
Hazara, 118,991 from Peshawar, 30,956 from Kohat, 37,891 from Bannu, 
186,162 from Dera Ismail Khan and tho rest (14,404) in tho trans-frontier 
posts. I have already stated that the return for Lahnda-speakers is too low, 
in so far as it does not include tho Lahnda- speaking Immigrants from tho 
Punjab, who are wrongly returned as speakers of Punjabi. It is difiicult to 
say what proportion of persons returned as Punjabi-speakors really speak 
Lahnda, but as I shall show later on, of tho 85,159 persons whoso 
mother-tongue has been returned as Panjabi, roughly 60,000 may be 
taken to be the speakers of Lahnda. If this estimate bo approximately 
correct, it will raise tho number of Lahnda-speakers in the Provjpco 
to about a million souls. These figures do not admit of comparison with 
thoso of the last Census in as much as, of 848,218 persons whose 
mother- tongue was recorded as Punjabi, only 26,000 were estimated 
to be the speakers of that language, tho number of Hindko-spoakers 
according to 1911 Census (72,039 persons) being evidently abnormally low. 
After referring to tho figures given in Imperial Table XI. (Birth-place), 
Mr. Latimer estimated that the number of Lahnda-speakers in tho Province 
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was 896,167 in 1911. If both the 1911 and the present estimate of Lahnda- 
speakers bo correct even roughly, then the advance of nearly 11 per cent, 
in the number of Hindko-speakers requires a word of explanation. It is to be 
found partly in the large increase in the number of immigrants from the 
Western Punjab and partly in a considerable number of bilingual population 
recorded ns Pashto-speaking at the last Census, being returned, as already 
shown, as Hindko-speakers. But in order to base conclusions on firmer basis, 
I proceed now to consider the figures for the two allied languages of Lahnda 
and Punjabi together. 

274. The figures in the margin compare the proportionate numbers of 
tlie speakers of these two languages in • 

each district at the last three Censuses. 

In the Province, as a whole, these two 
languages have gained a little during 
tlie last twenty years, although their use 
was a little less common in 1911 than 
in 1901. They have steadily gained 
ground in both Hazara and Dera Ismail 
Khan where the hulk of the people 
speak them. In the Pashto-speaking 
districts of Peshawar and Kohat, 

Pashto has gained a little at the expense 
of both Hindko and Punjabi during the 
last twenty years, although the use of 
the latter has considerably increased in these two districts since 1911. Bannu 
is the only Pashto-speaking district whore the use of Hindko and Punjabi is 
more widespread now than in 1901, although the proportion of the speakers 
of these languages, to the total population, declined considerably in the decade 
1801—1911. 

276. 86,169 persons have been returned as speaking Punjabi, and 
of these 11,472 were enumerated in the trans-frontier posts. Punjabi* 
speakers in the districts oonstiluto about 33 per mille of the total population, so 
far as returns are concerned. A reference to Subsidiary Table I will show that 
at tlie 1911 Census 818,218 persons were returned as speakers ot Punjabi, 
which means tliat for every 1 speaker of Punjabi now there were 10, a 
decade ago. Of the total number of Punjabi-speakers, returned in 1911, only 
25.000 were estimated to be speakers of true Punjabi, the mother-tongue of the 
rest was taken to be one or other dialect of Lahnda. 
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I now proceed to make an attempt to separate the speakers of true 
Punjabi from among those who have returned it as their mother-tongue at 
the present Census. The statistical information which can help us in the 
matter is to bo found in Imperial Table XI (Birtb-plaoe). Punjabi in this 
Province is not an indigenous language, it is spoken by immigrants from the 
Central Punjab, the mother-tongue ot the immigrants from the Western 
Punjab being Lahnda. It is difilcult to say exactly where Punjabi ends and 
Lahnda begins. There is a tract of land where they meet and where the 
Language of the people is partly Punjabi and partly Lahnda. The total 
number of immigrants from the Punjab, as asoertained at the recent Census, 
is 97,624 and the strength of those whose mother-tongue was returned as 
Punjabi 65,169. Of the Punjabi immigrants no less than 24,645 did not 
specify their district. Our calculation will not be far from a reasonable 


approximation to facts if we say that the speakers of the Standard Punjabi 
arc not much more numerous than the persons enumerated iu the Province 
who showed as their birth-placo one or ^ 

other of the districts shown in the Dhtwct. Number of ImmlgraaU. 

margin. It can hardly be presumed 

that all the persons shown in the siaikot ... .. 3.671 

marginal statement returned Punjabi ;;; ;;; 

as their mother-tongue. A good many Mortgom»ry !!! !!'. ’ as 

may have returned Hindustani or Urdu lariSf" 4775 

as their language and an appreciable ^ . ’ • — ^ 

number may have Lahnda as their arrud oT t r — 22 £g 
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mother-tongue. A oonsiderable number 
of PunjBbi-speaken, on the oontrary, 
may be inoluded in the Punjabi 
immigrants (24,646) 'whose birth- 
district is not specified in the Census 
Schedule. But in view of the fact that 
the Punjabi immigrants arc, for the 
most part, temporary sojourners in the 
Province, such as troops and followers, 
the figures in the margin may be taken 
roughly to represent those who speak 
true Punjabi. Taking all the circum- 
stances of the case into consideration, 
I think I shall not be much wide of the 
mark, if 1 put the number of Funjabi- 
speakers in the Province at 40,000. The 
excess of 16,000 Punjabi-speakers, 
as compared with the estimated figure of 1911, is evidently the result of 
military concentration at the time of the recent Census, which brought to the 
Province temporarily an unusually largo number of troops and followers, who 
have their home in the Central Punjab. 

276. Having separated, however roughly, the speakers of Punjabi 
from those of Lahnda, and assuming that all those persons, who are not 
shown in the marginal statement printed against the preceding paragraph 
and who have returned their language as Punjabi, are Hindko-speakers, I may 

as well institute a comparison between 
tlio estimated numbers of Lahnda- 
speakers in different districts of the 
Province and those arrived at by a 
similar process at the 1911 Census. It 
will appear from the marginal statement 
that the number of Lahnda-speakers in 
the districts of the Province advanced 
during the last ten years by 8 per cent, 
and in Dcra Ismail Khan hy 9 per cent,, 
Peshawar following closely with an 
improvement of 7 per cent. The 
improvement in Hazara was a little less than 4 per cent, which is practically the 
same as the rate of growth of the total population in that district (3'2 per cent.). 
Of the trans-Indus districts, Kohat and Bannu, in which the bulk of the popula- 
tion speak Pashto, show an advance of 46 and 47 per cent, respectively in the 
number of Lahnda-speakers. The increase in Peshawar and Uera Ismail Khan 
is due partly to the growth of population and partly to the concentration in 
them of a large number of troops whose home is in tho Western Punjab where 
Lahnda is spoken. In Kohat and Bannu, on. the other hand, tho population 
has appreciably decreased during the last decade. Only a small proportion of 
the population of these districts speak Lahnda. Tho numerical strength of 
Lahnda-speaking immigrants in these districts improved considerably at the 
time of the recent Census on account of the military concentration. Besides, 
a large number of bilingual people, especially in Bannu, who wore recorded as 
Pashto-speaking at the last Census, have now returned Hindko as their mother- 
tongue. An under-estimate of Lahnda-speakers at the last Census is also, to 
a certain extent, responsible for the extraordinary improvement in their 
number at the present Census. 

INDIAN BRANCH — SANSOEITIC. 

Wbstbbn Qrouf. 

277. The languages falling under the western group are Urdu or 
Hindustani, Oujari and Punjabi. Of these I have alret^y had something to 
say about Punjabi, figures for which arc in this Province mixed up with those 
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of Lahnda wKioh belongs to the north-western group of Tnd'an Sanscritio 
branch. I will now deal with each of them separately. In the Linguistio 
Surrey, Western Hindi is the name given to the dialects spoken in the eastern 
part of the Indo-Gangetio Plain West. It consists of three dialectSt 
Hindustani, Urdu and other Hindi. At the present Census only Hindustani 
and Urdu dialects of Western Hindi have been returned, and following the 
precedent of the last Census they hare been grouped together. Urdu and 
Hindustani is spoken in this Province by about 4 per of mUle of the total popula- 
tion of districts. Hindustani is the name by wnich the dialect of Ambala, 
Delhi and Earnal has been generally called, as also that spoken by immigrants 
from the United Provinces. Urdu is the somewhat polished Lingua Franca 
of the towns and of the stronger villages in the east, which is largely 
impregnated with Persian words, just as Hindustani has a large admixture of 
Sanskrit words. Urdu is merely Hindi persianised. Educated Musalmans 
of the Punjab, ns already noted, generally return Urdu as their language, while 
educated Hindus of the Punjab not unoften prefer to record Hindi, which is 
only another name of Hindustani, as their mother- tongue. 

The figures in the margin show the number of Urdu and Hindustani 
speakers in the Province at the last two 
Censuses, So far as statistics are con- 
cerned, the number of Hindustani- 
speakera is a little more than half what 
it was ten years ago. Urdu or Hindus- 
tani is not an indigenous language in 
the Province. It is generally tlie 
language of the immigrants from the 
Eastern Punjab, Delhi and United 
Provinces. It is really curious that 
while the streugth of immigrants from 
the United Provinces, where this 
language is generally spoken, has risen 
considerably during the last decade, the number of its speakers has fallen 
48 per cent. The tendeticy of educated Musalmans and Hindus of the Punjab, 
whose mother-tongue is Punjabi or Lahnda, to return Urdu and Hindi as their 
language, is not so pronounced now as it was ten years ago and this accounts 
probably, to a large extent, for the extraordinary decrease in the number of 
Urdu or Hindustani speakers. With the exception of Kohat, where they 
advanced from 1,621 to 2,280, the number of Urdu and Hindustani speakers 
has declined everywhere in the Province during the last decade. At in 1911, 
they are far more nujnerous in Peshawar titan any where else, but their pro- 
portion to every 10,000 of population is considerably less in Peshawar (67) 
than in Kohnt (107). Not a single Urdu-spooker is returned from Dora Ismail 
Klian where in 1911 no less than 2,631 persons recorded their language as 
Hindustani. In Bannu the number fell from 1,204 to 48 and in Haaara from 
616 to 4t5. 

278. The Gujars of the Hazara hills and neighbouring tracts have a 
language peculiar to themselves and it is called Qujari. It is a dialect of 
Bajastbani, its grammar being the same as that of the language of Jaipur in 
Rajputana. It is really curious that in the mountains of Hazara and Kashmir 
we find a dialect of a language spoken hundreds of miles to their south-east 
in Bajputana. It is returned in this Province by the Gujars of the Mansehra 
Tahsil which adjoins Kashmir. As the 
figures In the margin show, the langu- 
age is slow’ly but surely dying in Hazara, 
where it is being supplanted by Hindki 
(Lahnda), the dominant language of 
the district. Practically all the Gujars 
of Hazara are bilingual and can express 
themselves in Hindki (Lahnda) with 
greater or less fluency, according as they 
come more or less in contact with the 
Lnhnda-speaking people by whom they 
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Ere florroiiBded and with whom they have daily dealings. The S|^kers of 
this language dropped from 63,021 in 1001 to 25, 611 in 1011 in Hasara to 
which it is oonflnpd in this Frorinoe, the figure for 1021 being still further 
reduced to 22,637. Their proportion to erery 10,000 of population in Hasara 
nas Old in IWl, which fell to 426 in 1911 and to 364 at the present Census. 

279. While dealing with the statistics of Lahnda'speakers, I discussed PaaiaU. 
at some length in paragraph 276 above the figures for Funjabi-speakers mixed 
up with them. The Census returns are fairly accurate, so far as the total 

number of speakers of these two 
languages is conoerned, but their 
separate figures are vitiated by the 
confusion about their identity in the 
public mind. 1 have already given 
estimated figures for Lahoda-speakers 
in different districts of the Frovince. 

I now proceed to make a similar 
effort in respect of Funjabi>speakers 
at the last two Censuses. The state* 
ment in the margin gives the same 
information about them as is furnished 
about the Lahnda-speakers by the 
marginal figures printed opposite to 
paragraph 276 above. 

The total number of Funjabi-speakcrs in the Frovince has improved by 
69 percent. This remarkable improvement is more or loss shared oy all the 
districts of the Frovince. Dera Ismail Khan, the southern district of the 
Province, shows the largest percentage of increase (88 per cent.) and Hasara, 
which occupies the northern extremity, the smallest (18 per cent.). The 
advance in Peshawar is 81 per cent., in Bannu 78 per cent., and in Kohat 24 
per cent. Almost all the Funiabi-speakers of the Province are temporary 
immigrants consisting for the most part of soldiers and followers. The 
extraordinary increase in their number at the present Census was due to the 
disturbed condition of tlm border which necessitated an unusual concentration of 
troops in the frontier districts. A large number of these fresh arrivals were 
recruited in the Central Punjab, which augmented greatly the strength of 
Funjabi'speaking [mpulation in the Province. 

INDIAN BRANCH — 8 AN8CEITI0. 

Nokthebn Group. 

280. Gorkhi or Naipali, as it is more popularly known, is the language 
of Gurkha immigrants serving in the Gurkha Baitalions. They are natives of 
Nepal and their chief station in the Province is Abbottahad in the Hazara 
District, where a few of them have permanently settled. Their number has 
increased from 6,179 to 6,892 during the last decade. Of the Gurkhas •* 
enumerated at the present Census, 4,145 (2,591 males and 1,654 females) wore 
enumerated in Hazara, where they have got a colony at Abbottahad, 1,743 
males in the trans-border poets, and 4 males in Peshawar. Their presence in 
trans-border posts was confined to Waziristan, whore military ojmrations were 
going on at the time of the Census. 

281. Vernaculars not dealt with in the preceding paragraphs Include Others. 
Sindhi, Gujrati, Purbi, Bengali and Mahratti, which are returned by 7, 11, 

100, 26tand 404 persons respectively. As their names indicate, Sindhi is spoken 
in Sindh, Gujrati in Gujrat, Bengali in Bengal and Mahratti in Maharashtra 
in the Bombay Presidency. The word " Purbi ’’ literally means " the langua ge 
of the Bast” and is used by people living to the west of the language referred 
to. It is a dialect of Hindustani or Hindi, used by the low caste immigrants 
from Oudh and its ncighourhood, who are chiefly to bo found in and about 
cantonments. In practice, however, any low caste immigrant from the United 
Provinces is known popularly as Putbia and the langirage he talks as Purbi. 

In this Province the speakers of Purbi work generally as syces, shoe-makers 
and washermen. Of the 100 persons who returned Purbi as their language 
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98 (49 males aad 49 females) wore eaumerated ia Peshawar and 2 in the 
trans-frontier posts. 

A reference to Imperial Table XI will show that the number of persons, 
born in Bengal and Bombay and enumerated in this Frovinoe, is muoh larger 
than those who have returned their language as one of the Temaeulars spoken 
in those prOTinces. These discrepancies can be easily explained. There is 
hardly a province in India where only one vernacular is spoken. Besides, 
emigrants from this Provinoo, especially traders, who carry on their business at 
Bombay and Calcutta, are sometimes accompanied by their families and their 
children born outside the Province are naturally, on their return home, included 
among the immigrants from the places where they were born. 

EUROPEAN BRANCH. 


• 282. English is naturally by far the most important European language 

spoken in the Province. No other European language was returned at the 
present Census. The English-speakers in the Province more than doubled 
themselves during the last decade. Their number advanced from 6,839 in 
1911 to 11,671 at tho present Census. This is mainly due to the unusual 
increase in the strength of British troops and officers, necessitated by the military 
concentration that was going on in the Province at tho time of the Census. 
To tlio total increase of 6,032 English-speakers no less than 1,990 were 
contributed by tho trans-frontier tract ===============================^^ 


especially Waziristan, where military 
operations were actually going on. 
The statement in the margin shows the 
number of English-speakers in each 
district at tho last two Censuses. As 
in 1911, the bulk of tho English-spoakers 
are found in Peshawar. They have 
increased more or less in every district 
of tho Province, but the chief contribu- 
tions to the Provincial increase are made 
by Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan. 


SngHih‘»peaherM» 


District. 

1921. 

1911. 

Diatrieti ... 

9.7R2 

6,720 

Hnzara 

856 

144 

PcHhitwar 

7,137 

6,028 

Kuhat 

846 

XtrO 

B»nnu 

187 

121 

Dera liman Khan 

1,287 

847 


LANGUAGES OF OTHER FAMILIES. 

283. I give in the margin a list of other Indian laguages not belonging 
to Indo-European family, as well as of ^ 

languages of the Asiatic countries other 
than India, which have been registered *• 
at tho recent enumeration. Of these 4 . T«™kr 

Madrasi is only another name for cuntio , 

Tamil, which is a language of the 1,(108 

Uravida group of tho Dravidian family 

of languages, spoken in the south-east and South Madras. Tclugu is a member 
of tho Andhara group of the same family -spoken in Madras, the Niaam’s 
Dominions, and parts of Mysore, the Central Provinces and Berar. 768 persons 
returned their language as Tamil or Madrasi and 667 as Telugu. Of the 
immigrants from other Asiatic countries 64 returned their language as Arabic, 
23 as Turki and 1 only as Chinese. Tho speakers of all these laguages are 
temporary immigrants from the provinces and countries where they are spoken. 
Tamil and Telugu speakers are mostly camp followers who entered the Province 
in tho train of troops from Madras. 
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Noth.— The figurti gi?cn in oolumn 4 of the table work op to the popiiUtion givon in Table X, Part IV, of the Punjab Ccotoa 
Roportf lOOlt lO't the populati. n of the Sberani cobntrj 1901 (12,971 po’-eoi^g). The trfcrencei giTeo in tbe uqtce referring to the eamo 
eolomn are to tbedetaili of laoguagoB bhowu ia the seme table Punjab Ceuaua Report, 1901. 

(a) IncloJei KolUtani (222) and Kaebmlrl (474). 

(ft) Inclodee Sindh!, (iujrat!, Purbi, B'l.g&U and Marathi. 

(e) locludee Tamil, Telogo, Arabic, Turk i and Cbincec. 

(if) Ineludei Ormuri. ^ 

(«) loolodee Cbitiari (with Koabkori), KobUtaoi, Ktahmiri and D’>hgani (Puhai). 

(/) Inclodee Peebawari, Tinaolif Pothwari, Multooi, T)erawal, bV^lwol and Pochi. 

{g) Ineludee Urdu, Dakhoni, Hiudi Bbaeha, Qwaliori and Bbopnli. 

(K) loolodee Sindhi, Marathi (with Goal and Konkani), Ortja, Bengali, Piirbi, Gnjrati (with Pare!), Marwarl and Odki. 

(«) loclodei ArmeoUo, Fortagncee, Rueeia/i, Irish, French, Dao:eh and German. 

(j) Inelndeo Tamil (with Modroei), Arabic, Chinese and Turk! (Torkieb). 

(k) Cbitiari and Koebmiri. 

(f) Inclodee Lahnda (or Jathi), Derawal, China war, Hindki, Peehawori, Pothwari, Muitanl, Bahawalpori, Awankiri, Dhanni, 

Qhebi, TinooH, Cboehi and Kohati. 

(m) Inclodee Urdu, Hindnetoni and Borianl. 

(a) Ifielodee Sindhi, Odki aod ** Other Indian Vemamlar’* (lose Sindhi, Brehni tnd K«ibin!ri). The lost entry nodonbt 
inolndee some iMgn ages not belonging to the Indo-K«ropeta family, lot it ie ieepotiiMo to dietingaieh tbi-ee from tho 
root. 

(•) Inclodee Brahni and ** Other Aiiatic Veroioolan ** (not Pereiio). 












CHAPTER X. 


INFIRMITIES. 


Stktlatioi. 


284. As all previous Censuses from 1681 onwar^, the infirmitiM 
reiristered at the present Census were four in number, t**., 
mutism^ blindness and leprosy. Persons afflict^ with 
were counted under each of the infirmities in Imperial Table XII, 
Sfpr“Vl iaSrmily „„ Ukcn into wyount or 

Table XltA. In the former Table, the distribution of the infirm w given by 

population was enumerated on the General Schedule. 

Subsidiary Table I compares the prOMrtion f eMu^e“''^TSfmiM 

with each infirmity, ascertained at l,ee^ made lii Subsidiary 

TX^ir^SubiidiMy tSiIo III shows ‘^® 100,000 persons 

of each age-period, and the proportion of females to males. 

The statistics of infirmities given in Imperial as well as Subsidiary Tab es 

above deal with the population of British districts only. 

286. The instructions issued to the Enumerators for the registration o 
infirmities were as follows : — 


to 


or 


LliLhCB wwavp »•« - 

« If any person be blind of both eye., or in.ane, or Buffering from corrOB.TO leprosy, 

^ea£ and dumb* enter the name of infirmity in this column. 

» Do not enter those wbo are blind of one eye only, or ate euffenng from wh.U 

leprosy only, do not enter those who are deaf only or dumb only. 

smitten with this infirmity after birth. 

oan Thft Enumerators and Supervisors were generally local men and 

S&KS.iyf»jSI“J-S-25..S 

xatcnts ar0 rcluotant t tviie This conocalniciit may have 

children *K®y ®““‘”® ',pnt ^-Ibcre is no reason to doubt the 

affected the statistics to a ®®^‘?5? ,®**At previous Censuses Enumerators were 
accuracy of the figures for the blind. At prevwus^ 

prone to enter as blind, P®™®“ ? .u- examination of entriL relating to this 
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Variations 
■inoe 1881 . 


had hitherto proved a priucipal source of error at previous Censuses. To 
distinguish between persons, who were deaf and dumb from birth, and those 
who were smitten with this infirmity after birth, was a rule, which in practice 
was honoured more in the breach than in the observance. The instructions as 
regards deaf-mutism issued at the present Census were simpler and . the results 
obtained thereby more reliable than at previous Censuses. The only possible 
mistakes which may have remained undetected arc those of very young children 
whom their parento were unable or unwilling to recognise as deaf'mutes, but 
such mistakes are inevitable whatever the instructions in regard to the record 
of this infirmity may be. In view of the rarity of entries relating to infirmities, 
they were copied from the enumeration books on separate slips, instead of being 
noted on the sorting slips containing all other particulars. The task was 
entrusted to special copyists and the possibility of the omission of infirm 
persons in abstraction and tabulation was thus reduced to the minimum. Tiie 
statistics of infirmities may, therefore, be taken, on the whole, to be fairly 
accurate. 

287. The proportion of persons afflicted with each infirmity to every 
100,000 of the population is compared with the figures of the previous Censuses 

in the marginal Table.- Every infirmity 

shows a considerable decline during the ’ 
past decade, although the number of the luSnnUr- 

infirm in 1921 was the same as in 1901. 

A glance at the figures obtained at Totni 
previous Censuses since 1S81 will show 
that up to 1901 there was a steady 
decline in the number of persons afflict- 

ed with one or other infirmity, and then 

in 1911 there was a move in the other direction, which has now been followed 
by a fall practically equal to the rise of the previous decade. Tho reasons for 
the progressive decrease between 1881 and 1901, as analysed in the Census 
lleport, were that it was due, partly to the greater accuracy of each fresh 
Census and tho more complete elimination of erroneous entries and partly to 
tho progressive improvement in sanitation and material conditions and increased 
provision of medical relief, especially in tho case of blindness. No particular 
reason was assigned for tho sudden rise in the number of the infirm in 1911 and 
it may as well be ascribed to defective enumeration in that year, an inference 
which would find corroboration in tho figures of the present Census. The 
factors, which are believed to be responsible for the progressive decrease in the 
number of the infirm from 1881 — 1901, continued to operate in the following 
decade, as well as in the last decade, and there is apparently no reason except 
defective enumeration why their number should suddenly rise in 1911 to fall 
again in 1921. Apart from these general reasons, one special cause contributed 
to the heavy decrease in 1921. In tho three years 1916 — 1918 abnormal health 
conditions prevailed in the Province. The deadly outbreak of influenza towards 
the end of 1918 carried away about 6 per cent, of the total population and in 
the two preceding years tho unusual virulence of malaria claimed a similar 
number of victims. During these epidemics, persons afflicted with infirmities 
suffer far more than any other class. They are nearly always of inferimr 
physique, and a large number of them, who are beggars and vagrants, have no 
one to look after them. Tho mortality among them must have been exception- 
ally high during tho last decade and it is reflected in the figures of the recent 
Census. 


1921. 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1861. 

261 803 

261 

866 

472 

86 40 

29 

88 
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132 15G 

1 130 
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818 
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288. Tho statement in the margin shows the numbers of persons 
suffering from each infirmity at each of 
the last three Censuses, the figures for ~ . 

earlier enumerations being useless for inUnnity. isoi. Isii. i#ii. 

purposes of coinparison as the area of ' . ' i;.... — . ■ ■ 

tho Bannu ' and Dera Ismail Khan sos 884 sst 

districts was much larger at the first D<;»r-inat* i,807 s,too 1.807 

two Censuses tlian at the three last ones. ;;; *’52 

The total number of the infirm advanced 

by 26 per cent, in 1901—1911, and 
declined by 12 per cent, in the last 



INSANITY* SI 6 

decade. That the figure for 1911 was exaggerated and that obiained at the 

J resent Census fairly accurate^ is proved by a comparison of the statistics of 
901 with those of 1021. The total number of the infirm during the last 
twenty years advanced by 10 per cent., which is also the rate of growth among 
tho total population of the districts during the same period. 

289. The figures in. the margin compare the relative prevalence of each 
infirmity at the last three Censuses. About half 
the total number of afiOlicted persons have always 
been blind and about one-third deaf-mute. 
The percentage of tho insane to the total 
afflicted persons rose from 11 in 1901 to 13 in 
1911 and to 14 in 1921 and the corresponding 
figure, ill the case of lopors, varied from 6 in 
1901 to 4 ill 1911 and 1921. 

INSANITY. 

290. The figures for the insane are meant to include only those persons, 
who are afflicted with the more active forms of mental dorangomeut, or insanity 
properly so called. To distiaguiah between the insane in the strict sense of 
tho term and tho weak-minded has alwjiys and everywhere been found 
difficult ; and the difficulty is neoe'ssarily much greater in this Province which 
is in point of education a very backward part of the country. Tho difficulty 
is still further euhanood by the absence in iho vernaoiilar of any separate words 
to indicate the different degrees of mental derangement. “ Pngal ** is tho Urdu 
word which is usually employed to translate not only Insane but also w^ak- 
minded. Tho Pashto word “ Liwani ” is no better and is applied to both 
lunatics and idiots. Under tho ciroumstancos, the statistics of tho insane have 
always been vitiated by the inclusion of a considerable number of persons who 
are merely w^eak-mjnded. 

291. In point of the prevalence of insanity, this Province occupies a 
very unenviable position in India. All other provinces of tho country compare 
favourably with it except Baluchistan and Burma whioh return a greater 
proportion of persons thus afflicted. In the neighbouring province of the 

Punjab tho proportion of the 
insane is about 60 per 
cent, less than in this 
Province. The proportion 
of persons suffering from 
insanity in 1911 in 
England and Wales was 
449 per 100,000 or about 
six times tho pro- 
portion iu this Province. 
But the English statistioa 
expressly include the w^eak- 
minded as well as those w ho 
are actively insane and tlieir 
completeness is insured by 
the fact that the majority of 
the mentally afflicted 
are confined in asylums. 

292. The proportion 
of the insane to tho 
total population of each 
district is indicated in tho 
map given in the margin. 
The proportion of insanity 
decreases as wo go from 
north to south except in the 
case of Bannu where it is a 
little larger than in Hazara. 
Although the ratio of insanity 
in Bannu has shown 
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extraordinary decrease durinpr the last decade, it has still the unenTiable distinction 
of being the highest in the Province, it is suggested that the comparatively 
greater prevalence of insanity in this Province is in someway connected with the 
preponderance of Musalraan population among whom cousin marriage is quite 
common and the relative projiortion of insanity in the different districts would seem 
to indicate that the suggestion is not altogether groundless. The ratio of Musalman 
population is also greater in the northern than in the southern districts and the 
coincidence would appear to be more than accidental. Kashmir and 
Baluchistan where the major portion of the population are Musalinans also 
show a high proportion of insanity. In Burma and Assam which suffer from • 
this infirmity to an even greater extent than the North-West Frontier l^mvince, 
the marriage of cousins of all kinds is very common. In this connection the 
observations of Doctor Cowan in his work “Science of a New Life” may 
appropriately be quoted 

" And yet 1 do not advise the intormarriagef of relations. Again, allhongh it may in 
exceptional oases ap])ear that snch consanguineouB unions are free from other than perfect 
results, it does not follow that the conditions exist for its prsotical everyday demonstration. 
Far from it. Men and women will have to live a more correct, pure, absteraious and holy life, 
before they can attain to a standard of health and strength that will enable them to marry 
cousins with impunity. As long as mankind continue in thia wrong course of life, and inter- 
marry under these false conditions, so long we have among us the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
the lame, the deformed, feeble-minded, idiotic, lunatic, etc. Therefore I counsel you not to 
marry your cousin or any other woman closely or distantly related to you, unless there happens 
to he not one other marriageable woman within one thousand miles of you, and even then I 
would not advise you other than to remain single until the arrival of B(>me emigrant train 
when a choice could be secured. ” 


But cousiu marriagefl are one of the several causes which tend to 
produce insanity. Hazara has a much higher proportion of Musalmau 
population than Bannu and yet the latter has a higher proportion of insanity 
than the former. Consumption of liquor and the use of other intoxicants also 
tend to produce mental excitement leading to mental derangement. The 

figures in the margin show the .. 

consumption of country spirits and 
drugs per 100 of the population, for 
the different districts of the Province in 
1919-20. Bannu consumes more than 
four times ns much liquor, more than 
twice as much opium and more than five 
times as much other drugs, as Hazara. 

In fact next to Peshawar, Bannu is 
the greatest consumer of liquor and 
drugs in the Province and it is no 
wonder that in the matter of lunacy, 
it is the worst district in the Province, 
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293. The figures in the 
per 


margin give by districts the number of the 


insane 

100.000 ' of 

the population 
at each of 
the last five 
Censuses. In- 
sanity appears 
to have always 
affected the 
male popula- 
tion more 
than the 
female and 

the variation , , . c c i 

has always bqen more marked in the case of males than in the case of females. 
This is apparently due to the comparatively much easier and quieter life the 
women in this country lead. They have fewer occasion for excitement and 
exposure and are not, as a rule, addicted to the use of drugs and other 
iutoxioauts. The comparatively small number of female lunatics is also to be 




Male*. 



Ftmalee. 



Total. 


Diitrict and 
Natural Division. 

1921. , 

r— 4 
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o> 
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1061 j 

,-J 
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1 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

i 

N,-W. f. P.distriotH 

47 

64 

87 

41 

70 

25 

26 

21 

24 

38 

86 

40 

29 

83 

64 
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54 
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87 

23 

61 

80 

83 

22 

81 

41 
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87 

•0 

23 
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Trana-Indua Dis* 
tricta 

44 
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87 

40 
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25 

20 

26 

87 
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29 

86 

66 
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4S 

6« 

88 

46 

Gd 

23 

20 

18 

18 

31 

86 

86 

28 

82 

49 

Kohat 

45 

4$ 

31 

28 

68 

14 

27 

25 

18 

27 

80 

86 

28 

28 

45 

Bannu 

51 

74 

81 

45 

61 

3) 

37 

19 

86 

82 

h4l 

56 

26 

40 

47 

Dera Lma.l Khan 

26 

64 

se 

65 

92 

28 

88 

18 

28 

58 

26 

41 

26 

42 

73 
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&ttrtbut<^d to some extent to the t^tioence of their male proteotorsi eepeoiall^f 
amongimiddle and upper dasses. The number of the insane in. the administered 
portion of the Province has declined by 6 per cent, during the last decade^ 

The decrease is confined to the three southern districts of the Province. 

In Hazara there has been a oonslstent increase since 1891 at a rate far Hsssra. 
in excess of ibe rate of growth of the population as a whole. It is said that 
the use of charas and other intoxicants is spreading in Hazara and this 
accounts for the greater prevalence of insanity in that district. But if we 
analyse the insanity figures of Hazara, the explanation will haidly be found 
convincing in respect of the major portion of the increase. The number of 
the insane in this district advanced from 227 to 287 during the last decade, 
an increase of 40 made up of 17 males and 23 females. The increased use of 
charas and other intoxicants, which is confined to men, may be responsible 
for the greater prevalence of insanity among males, but it gives no reason why 
the number of female lunatics in Hazara should increase from 66 to 89 • 

(86 per cent.). Hazara is not only almost the worst district for insanitVi but 
it is the only district in the Province in which the prevalence of this infirmity 
has steadily grown since 1891. The climatic conditions of this district are 
similar to those of the neighbouring state of Kashmir which is no better than 
Hazara, as far as insanity is concerned. The hilly tracts of the Puniab too 
have an unenviable notoriety for this infirmity. It is believed that there is 
some mysterious connection between insanity and hilly climate, although this 
connection has yet to be definitely established. It is suggested that the 
comparatively greater prevalence of insanity in this Province may in some 
way be connected with the preponderance of Musalman population, among 
whom cousin marriage is quite common. Consanguineous marriages arc said 
to be a fruitful cause of insanity. If consanguineous marriages, which are 
common enough among the bulk of the pupulation of this Province, be a 
potent cause of the prevalence of insanity and other infirmities, Hazara, which 
has the highest proportion of Musalman populationi must naturally possess 
the largest percentage of insane persons. 

294. Peshawar is the only other district in the Province, which has Peshawsv. 

shown any increase in the number of 
insane persons during the last decade. 

The figures in the margin show the 
variation in the number of insane 
persons in Peshawar, during the last 
decade. It will be noticed that although 
insanity has slightly increased in the 
district (2 per cent.), the increase is 
confined to females, the number of 
male lunatics having actually declined by 2 per cent. No particular reason 
need be assigned for this variation as the total population of the district 
improved by 6 per cent, during the last ten years and the proportion of the 
insane per 100,000 of the population in Peshawar is now practically the same 
as it was a decade ago. 



296. The variations in insanity figures of the three southern districts 

of the Province 


Diiirict. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Variation/ 

1911—1031. 

will appear from 
Variation, the marginally- 

1901—1911. noted stati.stics. 

They all show a 

Kohftt 

Banna 

Dera Isikiail Bbas 

62 

68 

66 

82 

142 

108 

66' 

103 

64 

—16 (20 por cent.) 

— 80 (27 per c«nt.) 

—44 (41 per cont) 

cons i d c r a b 1 e 

♦ aeclino in tho 

+74 (100 p«r oeot.) number of 

+ 43 (36 per «nt.) perSODS, 

the rate of 

decline varies 


from 20 in Kobat to 41 per cent, in Dera Ismail Khan during the last decade. 
For an explanation of this unusual decrease in insanity a reference may bo 
made to the figures of the previous decade in which the rate of increase in the 
number of persons of unsound mind was much more startling. The figures 


Kohat, 
Bannu and 
Dera Xemail 
Khan. 
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CHAPTEB X — INFIEMITIB9. 


for the insane in this Province always contain a oonsidorable number of 
religious mendicants, commonly known as leuoanai (mad), who wander about 
from place to place. A large proportion of these so called mad mendicants 
belong to the trans-border territory whose influx into British territory was 
naturally restricted at the time of the recent Census on account of tribal 
lawlessness and military operations going on in Waziristan. Apart from the 
ravages of influenza, this reduction in the number of mad beggars from across 

the border accounts to an appreciable extent for the decrease of insanity in 

these districts, registered at the recent Census. 

intani^ by 296. The figures in the margin show the distribution of insanity by 

age and sex. decennial age-periods. Of every 

100 insane persons, 69 are males and 31 ; 

females. The causes of the deficiency of females 

have already been explained in paragraph 293. 

There were only 8 males and no females under 
five years of age who were returned as insane at lo-ao !!! 

1 he recent Census. It is due partly to the fact sqZJo "! 
that the infirmity comes on in later life and 40~6o 
partly to tlie reluctance of parents, especially orer 
in the case of female children, to recognise the 
existence of the affliction in their ohildren until 
it is established beyond all possibility of doubt, ah ages ... 

Tlio number of the female insane rises steadily 

till the limit of the child-bearing ago is reached, after which there is a 
gradual decline. In the case of males, the proportion rises rapidly till the ago 
of 20 and remains almost stationary up till the age of 40 after which it drops 
suddenly. Judging from the figures of the present Census, it may be said 
that the proportion of born lunatics is not largo, that in a large number of 
instances the question of sanity is not determined till after ten years of age, 
that the majority of persons develop insanity between the ages of 10 and 
40 years, and that the unfortunate ones M^ho, become short-lived owing partly 
to neglect and partly to mental derangement, begin to die off after the 
age of 40. 


Males. 

Females. 

64 

22 

149 

47 

147 

65 

146 

94 

42 

17 

17 

U 

22 

11 

676 

257 


Insanity by 
caste* 


297. I haye already stated that it is always more or less dangerous to 
generalize on the statistical information supplied by such a small and sparsely 
populated tract as the administered territory in this Province. This danger 
becomes all the greater when we have to deal with the figures of insanity 
spread over a large number of tribes and castes residing in an area where the 
total number of insane persons Is only 833. No definite conclusions can be 
drawn from the variations, sometimes abnormal, which the insanity figures 

for various tribes exhibit at successive Censuses, .u- — i — tttt- 

Tho statistics in the margin show the number cwt. or tribe. isu. issi. 

afflicted per 100,000 persons of those castes and 

tribes whose total numerical strength, as ascertained jg 

at the recent Census, was not less than 40,000. aw.. m ss 

Of the nine principal castes and tribes noted in the ;;; ;;; ^ “ 

margin Pathans show no variation in the proportion Kh»iri Z 4 s ss 
of insanity which decreased by 1 per 100,000 in ;;; “ 

tho case of Saiads and Tanaolis.. The largest swathi *7 ss 

increase was registered by tho Gujars, whoso pro- ** 

portion of insane persons advanced from 44 to 68 | j 

per 100,000. Mental derangement showed a marked decline in the case of 
all other principal tribes and castes. Aroras among Hindus, ^and Jats among 
Musalmans, showed the greatest decrease. The highest ratio j)t insanity is 
recorded among Gujars, the bulk of whose population is found in Hazara 
which for some reason or other has returned the largest proportion of insane 
persons in the Province. Jats, who have returned the lowest proportion 
of insanity, belong mostly to Dera Ismail Khan which is the least affected 
district in the Province so far as this infirmity is concerned. No satisfactory 
explanation is forthcoming why the number of insane Jats should suddenly 
drop from 27 to 2 during the decade. It may be due to the very heavy 



^ lit 

mortalitji the hetTiest in the ProTinoei oauied by influenza in Dera ImiaU 
Khan or it may be set doum to the rather exaggerated flgure fov 1911 whiob 
inoluded a oonaiderable number of persona of weak intelleoi who were not 
insane, in the striot sense of the term. 


SEAP-MUTISM. 

298. The figures in our tables purport to represent not only the 
number of persons who are oon^nital deaf-mutes, but also those who became 
deaf-mutes after birth. At previous Censuses it was laid down in the instruo* 
tions that only those persons were to be shown as “ deaf-mutes ” who were 
afflicted with this infirmity from birth. On the present oooasion for various 
reasons lihis limitation was omitted. The natural result of the ohango in 
instructions would be an appreoiable increase in the number of those afflicted. 
It would, however, appear that although the previous Censuses required only 
those persons to be^ shown as deaf-mutes who suffered from the infirmity 
from birth, in practice the restriction was hardly observed, and all persons, who 
were deaf and mute at the time of the Census, were registered as such in the 
General Schedule. The figures for deaf-mutism have therefore, instead of 
showing an appreciable increase, declined considerably during the last decade 
(10 per cent.). In the Province as a whole 07 males and 69 females per 
100,000 have been returned as deaf-dumb and this proportion is considerably 
lower than that of any previous Census in the case of males, while 
the proportion of female deaf-mutes registered at the present Census is the 
lowest recorded since 1891. In India as a whole, 74 males and 53 females 
per 100,000 were recorded os deaf and dumb in 1911, when the propor- 
tion of deaf-mutism in this Province was, with the exoeption of the Sikkim 
State, the highest recorded in the country. 


299. 

the last ten 


The number of deaf-mutes declined from 2,100 to 1,897 within 
years. In other words there are now 84 deaf-mutes to every 

-■■rn . ar 100,000 of the 
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76 
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- proportiou rose 

from 83 in 1881 to 89 in 1891, fell to 88 in 1901, rose again to 95 in 1911 
to fall again to 84 in 1921, Since 1891 deaf-mutes have been relatively far 
more numerous in Hazara than in any other district of the Province and it is 
not to be wondered at. Hazara is a hilly district and a Himalayan tract. 
Almost every where in India in the hilly and Himalayan tracts this infirmity 
is most common. Sikkim, Kashmir, Mysore, the hill districts of Burma, 
Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa all show a 
high proportion of deaf-mutism, lu a cold climato like that of Hazara, 


people cannot attend to their personal cleanliness in the samo way as their 
brethren of warmer climates can, and dirt, want and low living ore believed 
to be generally the predisposing causes of this infirmity. The pre- 
valence of this affliction may also be due, to some extent, to tho offeot 
on the ear of the cold and rarefied air of higher altitudes. The infirmity 
is found along all the rivers of tho Punjab in varying proportions and 
is perhaps higher along tho Indus than on the other rivers. The latter 
flows through the greater portion of the North-West Frontier Provinoo and 
may in some degree aooount for the prevalenoe of deaf-mutUm in this 
Province. 


Variations. 



VariaticxQs 
hy ago. 


Local 

distribution. 


Deaf -mutism 
by oasto. 
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The diagriitii in the margin 
illustrates, by decennial age- 
periods, the variation from one 
Census to another in the proportion 
of males and females per 100,000 
persons nflllcted with this 
infirmity. During the last decade 
the relative decrease in tlio age- 
period 30 - 40 has been the highest 
(27 per cent.), then comes the 
age-period 0 — 10 with a decrease 
of 22 per cent. Deaf-mutes 
between ten and twenty years of 
ago and those of sixty and over 
show an increase of 11 and 38 
per cent, respectively. Decreases 
varying from 17 to 19 i)er cent, 
have been registered in all the 
other age-poriods. 

300. The local distribution 
of dcaf-mutism is shown in the 
marginal map. 'Iho proportion of 
the infirmity is highest in tho 
Unzara district, where 165 males 
and 80 females out of every 
100,000 persons arc afflicted, 

Tn this district, the Haripur tahsil 
is tho only unit which has 
comparatively less deaf-mutes. 

Tho district of Kohat comes next 
with 97 males and GJi females per 
100,000 and below it is Bannu 
with a proportion of 91 males 
and 56 females. Tho lowest 
proportion of deaf-mutes is 
found in Dora Ismail Khan 
40 males and 02 females per 
100,000, tho only district 
wjiero the proportion of females 
is greater than that of males. 

In point of prevalence of deaf- 
mutism, Peshawar occupies an 
intermediate position between 
Hazara and Dera Ismail 
Khan, with a proportion of 
77 males and 62 females in 
every 100,000 of population. 

301. Tho proportion of 
deaf-mutism per 100,000 of 
population for tho castes and 
tribes, which contribute at 
least 40,000 souls to tho total 
population of the Province, 
are given in the margin. 

Among the numerically impor- 
tant castes and tribes Awans 
show the highest and the 
Khalris tho lowest proportion 
of this infirmity. Aroras, 

Awans, Tanaoli and Gujars 
show a proportions of 
over 100 and largo num- 
bers of these tribes and 
castes are found in 
Hazara, which is by far 
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tho \rorst district of the Proviuee for dea£-muti%m. 
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m 

Tho statistics for some of tho minor tribes and castes irhiqh show an 

exceptionally high proportion of deaf* 
mutism are shown in the margin. 
AVith the exception of Khojas they are 
all either low castes or engaged in 
menial occupations, Kashmiris in this 
Province, like their brethern in the 
neighbouring state which gives them 
tlicir name, have always shown a very 


C%ii« or tribe. 

Popttlt* 

tioo. 

Deaf. 

mute^. 

1 Propor- 
tion per 
100,000 
of popti- 
Utlon. 

Mechhi 

2.261 

m 

4 

8tl 

Mcthwiviil ... 

4.407 

18 

295 

Khoje 

2.154 

ti 

270 

KMhmiri 

16.018 

B6 

226 

high proportion ol 

f this 

affliction. K 


No special signidcauce, however, need bo 
attached to these proportional figures in tho case of numerically small tribes, 
as the numbers actually involved arc too small to afford any basis, on which any 
general conclusions can bo based with advantage. 


Age-period. 
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302. The proportion of females to 
every 1,000 males afflicted Ttith this 
infirmity is 695, tho corresponding 
figure for 1911 Census being 572. The 
marginal figures show, by agO'periods, 
tho number of females afflicted pet 
-1,000 males in the Province at the 
two last Censuses. Tho highest propor- 
tion of female deaf-mutes is in the 
age-period 16 — 40 (669). 


BLINDNESS. 


303. The figures for this infirmity include only those persons, who are 
totally blind and who are blind of both eyes. Of all the infirmities recorded 
at a Census, blindness is the most easy to diagnose. Thera is reason to believe 
that at the earlier Censuses the figures included an appreciable number, who 
were not entirely deprived of sight. Tlieso mistakes have since been carefully 
guarded against in tho instruotions to the Enumerators and it is highly impro- 
bable that our statistics now include any but the totally blind. No one is 
ashamed of this infirmity and there is no desire to conoeal it. Our figures for 
this infirmity may therefore be taken as fairly accurate. 

804. The map in the margin shows tho local distiibution of blindness. 

The prevalence of this 
infirmity varies, ns a _ rule, 
inversely with the rainfall, 
the distriot of Peshawar being 
tho only exception. It occurs 
most frequently in Dera 
Ismail Khan, where the 
climate is dry and the dust 
and glare are excessive and 
least so in Hazara where a 
copious rainfall lays the dust 
and covers the surface of the 
ground with luxuriant green 
vegetation. In point of rain- 
fall Hazara is the most, as 
Dera Ismail Khan is the least, 
favoured district. Hazara is 
tho coolest as Dera Ismail 
Khan is the hottest part of tho 
Frovinoe. After Hazara, 
Kohat has not only the most 
abundant supply of rainfall 
but also the least number of 
blind persons. Blindness is, 
however, far more common in 
Peshawar than in Bannu 
although tho former has a 
larger supply of rainfall than 
the latter. In both these dis- 
tricts boat is almost unbear- 
able and a large portion of 
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both of them is highly irrigated. The explanation of the greater preralenoo of 
blindness in Peshawar lies in the fact, that it has always a much larger number 


of wandering mendioants from aoross 
the border, who include a largo proper* 
tion of blind persona. Peshawar has 
also a much larger number of flourish* 
ing towns with well-equipped hospitals, 
where operations for cataract are per* 
formed. A large number of sufferers 
from this infirmily, who are not con* 
genitally blind, resort to these hospitals 
from far and near for medical and 
surgical relief and thus add to the 
number of the blind population of 
Peshawar. 


PUtrict. 

Proper* 
iioD per 
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hlindt per lOOjOOO 
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306. The number of the blind as ascertained at the recent Census in the 
flve administered districts of the Province is 2,980 (1,620 males and 1,360 
females), compared with 3,440 (1,904 males and 1,536 females) in 1911. There 
has been a deorease of over 13 per cent, within tho last ton years in the number 
of persons afflict- . — — 

ed with this infic- K»mher of lUod ]>tr 100,000 oflkt population. 

mity. The mar* 
ginal table gives 
an idea of tho 
prevalence of 
blindness at each 
Census since 
1881. In tho 
districts of the 
Province, as a 
whole, blindness 
steadily declined 
from 1881 to 
1901, then rose 
considerably in 
1911 to fall 

again at the recent Census. During the last forty years the proportion 
of this infirmity to every 100,000 of population decreased from 296 to 
132 in the case of males and from 341 to 133 in that of females. 7 he 
improvement which was very rapid in tho decade ending 1891 was 
maintained in the next ten years, then there was a serious set-back in tho 
period 1901 — 1911 followed by a recovery in the last decade. No satisfactory 
explanation of tho increase *iu tbo number of the blind as disclosed by 
tho 1911 Census is furthcoming and in the last Census Report it W'aa 
explained away ns accidental to which no significance was to be attached 
in view of tho small numbers involved. It would, however, appear that 
a largo proportion of the almost phenomenal improvement disclosed by the 
first three Censuses was, in a great measure, duo to the greater care, with 
which tho blind were recorded at successive enumerations. As timo went on, 
there was greater care not to enter persons, whose eyes were partially affected, 
and who suffered from partial waut of sight. It may bo, as already suggested, 
that the statistics for infirmities recorded at tbo 1911 Census were inflated 
by tho inclusion of a largo number of persons, who were not really infirm. 
But whatever the explanation of the increase in tho number of the blind in 
1911, there can be but little doubt that tbero has been a steady decline in tho 
prevalence of blindness iu tho Province during tbo last forty years and the 
reasons are not far to seek. The extensive resort to vaccination and thereby 
the gradual elimination of small-pox as a factor in the causation of blindness, 
of which it is one of the most important causes ; the bettor hygienic and 
economic conditions and the greater facilities of treatment of ophthalmic 
diseases have been mainly instrumental in chocking and reducing the infirmity.- 
Cataract and specially double cataract, winch generally ends in blindness, is 
now being handled by surgeons with ever-increasing BuccesaT The facilities 
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for combating the oocular affeotionsand for preventing tl>e loss of eyesiKht have 
enormously increased since 1881 and the progi-essire improvements inophthalmiu 
surgery and the extenuve use of spectacles have done much to reduce the 
prevalence of blindness. 

308. Blindness is the only infirmity from which women suffer more 
than men. Of every 100,000 persons of each sex, 132 males and 133 
females are blind. The houses in the Province are not, as a rule, well 
ventilated ; and, as the women are more confined to them than the men, it is 
the former who suffer most from the smoke of the fire at which they cook their 
food, as well as from bad ventilation. They also benefit less than men from 
medical and surgical relief and resort less freely to hospitals, where affections of 
the eye are treated. 

307. The figures in the margin show by decennial age^periods tlic 

number of the blind per 100,000 of 
each sex. It is natural that blindness, 
which is generally not congenital, should 
grow with age. Comparatively few 
persons suffer from it in infancy an<l 
earlv oliildhootl and the number rises 
grailually up to the age of 60, and the 
proportion of blindneas in ages above 
60 is still higher. Of the total number 
of persons who are blind, half are over 
46 years of age and a third are over 66. 
These figures would seem to lend support to tho popular view that cataract, 
which is essentially a disease of old age, is one of the most potent causes of 
blindness. 
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Taking all ages collectively, the extent of the infirmity has been reduced 
to less than half during the last forty years, the proportion being males 295 in 1881 
and 132 in 1921, females 341 in 1881 and 133 in 1921, per 100,000 of each sex. 

308. The prevalence of blindness among tho various tribes and castes 
of the Province is shown in the Imperial Table Xll-A. Of all tho castes and 
tribes in tho Province, Moehis (shoe-makers) would appear to be the worst 
sufferers from this infirmity, tho proportion of blind among them to every 
100,000 of population being 217. Next to Moehis, Mirasis have the highest 
proportion (207) of blind persons among them. The occupation of the Moobia 
involves hard sedentary work and a great strain upon eyesight, which probably 
account for the high proportion of blindness in the caste. No particular reason 
can be assigned why Mirasis, who are hereditary musicians, should bo more liable 
to this infirmity than other castes. Large ‘numbers of Mirasis habitually 
associate with prostitutes and dancing-girls, and t^heir life amid evil surroundings 
may be responsible for the great prcvalecoo of blindness among them. Moehis 
and Mirasis are found all over the Province, but they are not numerically very 
important castes. The exceptionally high figure for blindness returned by them 
may be accidental, although the fact, that in 1911 both in this Provinoo and 
the Punjab the number of the blind returned by these castes was unusally largo, 

militates against this assumption. Tho 
figures in tho margin indicate tho 
prevalence of blindness among tho 
numerically important castes and tribes 
of the North'West Frontier Province. 
Tho obvious inference to be drawn from 
these figures is, that neither race nor 
religion has anything to do with Ibis 
infirmity, local conditions and tho way of 
living being the principal determining 
factors. No reason can be assigned why 
Saiads, Awans and Khatris should suffer 
more from this infirmity than Juts, 
Pat bans, Brahmins and Aroras, although 
the low proportion of blindness among Tanaolis and Swatbis is duo to tho fact, 
that they are confined to Hazara, where the local conditions arc least favourable 
to this aimiotiOQ. 
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LEPROSY. 

809, In collecting the returns of lepers there is always the danger of 
including those persons, who are aifliotod, not with the serious form of the 
disease known as the true leprosy, but with mere leucoderma or ^discoloration of 
tl»e skin. Although both Hindko and Pashto, the two principal TernaculaiB 
of the ProTince, have got separate words for leprosy and leuooderina, it is^ not 
always easy for unprofessional men to distinguish the two complaints, especially 
in the earlier stages. The enumerators were expressly warned against the 
most common mistakes and it may fairly be assumed that no cases of leucoderma 
or skin discoloration were knowingly included in the returns relating to leprosy. 
Errors of diagnosis cannot altogether be eliminated, but there is no reason to 
believe that they have varied materially since 1901. On the other hand, 
omissions due to oonoealment must, ns usual, have been considerable. None but 
a beggar will willingly admit that he is a leper, and there is a great temptation 
to conceal the infirmity in the case of women and children. The figures may, 
however, bo taken on the whole to be as accurate as those of any previous 
eunmoration and they alford a correct index of the changes which have taken 
place in the prevalence of the infirmity during the last decade. 

. 810. The number of lepers has steadily declined since 1991, as the 
figures noted in the margin will show. 

The proportion of lepers to total popula- 
tion fell from 17 per 100,000 in 1881 to 
14 in 1901 and the figure has sunk 
further to 9 now. It is. however, 
curious to note that with the general 

decrease in tlie infirmity, tlie proportion 

of females to 1,000 male lepers has risen from 38:S to 603 during the last ten 
years, the corresponding figure for 1901 being 480. It must not, however, bo 
inferred from this that the number of female lepers has increased during the 
last decade. Tlieir number has actually fallen during the last decade from 78 
to 76, but owing to the much greater decrease among the male lepers and the 
smallness of numbers, the proportionate decline with reference to the total 
populalionof esioli sex appears larger amongst the males. Apart from the 
progressive improvement in sanitation and material conditionc. as well as 
increased provision of medical relief, ejich one of which is more or less responsi- 
ble for the steady decline in leprosy, the all-round decrease during the last 
decade in the nuinher of lepers would appear to be due partly to migration and 
partly to the phcnomen-al mortality caused by influenza and malaria. The 
sulfei-ors from this infirmity live largely on charity and therefore migrate 
frequently from place to place. , Although there is no leper asylum in this 
Province, tliere are several in the neighbouring province of the I'unjab, where 
lepers from this Province are freely admitted. The Punjab Asylums have no 
doubt contributed to some extent in the relief of leprosy iu this Province. 
Leprosy is said to he communicated from one human being to anotlier by an 
insect like the bedbug If this theory be correct, then the Punjab, especially the 
Asylum in Rawalpindi which adjoins the Hazara Histriot, the chief sent of the 
disease in this Province, to which lepers from tho North-West Frontier Province 
resort for medical relief, must h.'ive reduced appreciably the number of foo* of 
tho disease in this part of the country. 

811. The figures in tho margin show the variations, that have taken 
place during the last decade, 
in the number of lepers found 
ill each district of the Province. 

Tlie doorcase is shared by all 
the districts except Peshawar, 
where the numlier of leptwa 
rose from 60 to 68 during the 
last decade. The increase 
in Peshawar is confined to 
female lepers, whose number 
advanced from 18 to 82, the 
male lepers having nolually 
declined from 42 to 31 during 
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the last ten years. Both male and female 
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suffMers from this infirmity hare oonsidenibly declined in all other districts. 
The increase in Peshaw^ar is entirely due to migration. Lepers are, for the' most 
part, beggars and ragrants who congregate in Peshawar from all parts of the 
Province. The causes of the general decrease of leprosy in all other districts of 
the Province hare already been explained in paragraph 310 above. 

312. The map given in the margin indicates the proportion of lepers in 

each district. About 66 per 
cent, of the total lepers in 
the Province are found in 
Hazara which is the only 
hilly district of the Province, 
and 30 per cent, in Peshawar. 
Kolmt returned only 8 lepers, 
Bannu 11 and Dera Ismail 
Khan lA Of all the pro- 
vinces of India, this Provinoe 
suffera^ least from leprosy 
which is hero mainly confined 
to the hilly district of Hazara, 
where there are only 26 ma|e 
and 10 female lepers per 
100,000 of each sex, a pro- 
portion which is far less 
than the ratio of this infirmity 
prevailing in the Himalayan 
districts of the Punjab and is 
nearly the same as that of the 
Sub-Himalayan district of 
Kawalpindi, which adjoins it. 
The proportion of male and 
female lepers per 100,000 
of each sex, in the 
other four districts of the 
Province varies from 3 and 4 
in Kobat to 6 and 8 res- 
pectively in Peshawar. With 
the exception of Hazara, which 
would appear to bo the only 
true home of the disease in 

this Province, the variation of the proportion of lepers in other districts 
seems to be greatly affected by their migration froga oue locality to another, 
being mostly beggars, who live on popular charity. 

313. The small proportion of female lepers as compared with the male 
has always been the subject of comment in previous Oensuses. According to 
tlie statistics obtained at the recent Census, tlio proportion of female is a little 
more than half that of male lepers. On account of their greater exposure, it is 
possible that males may bo more siisocptible than females to leprosy, but it is 
liardly probable that the disparity between the inoidence of the disease in the 
case of sexes is really so great as the Oeiisns figures would make out, and the 
great disproportion, which they show, may be set down to the greater tempta- 
tion and opportunity, which the woinon have of concealing the infirmity. The 
disproportion between the sexes is much greater in the prime of life than in 
earlier ages, when there is not the same incentive and facilities for suppressing 
the existence of leprosy among women. The disease shows itself among women 
more than among men in the early part of life, and among men more than 
among women in later age. During tlio first fifteen years of life female lepers 
are more numerous than the males suffering from the disease ; between fifteen 
and forty years of age the proportion of female lepers to every 100 male 
sufferers from the disease is reduoed to 45, aud this ratio bolds good among 
persons past the prime of life. 
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Leprosy by 
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314. The statement in the margin compares by decennial age-periods the 
number of lepers per 100,000 of eacli 
sex at the last two Censuses. The age- 
distribution at the present Census 
follows closely that at the prerious one. 

Under tho-age of ten the proportion of 
lepers is very small, but it soon begins 
to grow. There is a considerable- 
increase between ton and twenty ; and 
from that age upwards the rise is both 
uniform and rapid in the case of males. 

The proportion of leprosy among females 
is the lowest in the prime of life and 
fairly high both in the earlier and later part of life. 

316, Of the infirmities recorded at the Census, leprosy is the least 
prevalent, and castes and tribes affected 
hy it the fewest. Being mainly con fin- 
ed to Hazara, the tribes most afilicted 
with this disease are those inhabiting 
that district. The figures in the margin 
indicate the extent to which this infir- 
mity is prevalent among the principal 
castes and trities of the Province. Gujars, 

8watbis and Tanaolis who show a large 
proportion of this affliction are practi- 
cally confined to the Hazara district. 

The Gujars show by far the highest 
proportion of leprosy .(37 per 100,000). 

They are an agricultural and pastoral 
tribe of Hazara and those living in the 
hills, where leprosy is most prevalent, are more graziers than agriculturists. 
Want of personal cleanliness is a most potent cause of leprosy in the Hazara 
hills, and, of all the tribes of Hazara, Gujars are the most indifferent to 
hygienic considerations. They live with their cattle, goats and sheep in the 
same rooms and ttieir houses are ill-ventilated and insanitary to a degree. 
It is no wonder that the largest pi'oportion of leper's should be found amoog 
them. 
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The proportion of leprosy among Gujars, Swatbis and Tanaolis varies 
from 22 to 37 and among other tribes and castes from 6 to 8 per 100,000 
of population. 



SvBSiDiAST Table I . — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the laetfice Ceneutee'. 
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SvBSiDiABT Table II. — Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each se 
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SuBsiDlABT Table III.— A'iMnd«r affticted per 100,000 pertottt of each age^periodt 
and numder ofjenialet afflicted per 1,000 malea. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Referenoe to 
Btatifltioa. 


Aoouv&oy of 
tUe returns. 


CASTE, TBIBE, BAGS OB NATIONALITY. 

GENERAL. 

810. The statistics of strength by religion and sex in the ease of each 
caste or tribe, 'which contributed more than ene per mille to the total popma'* 
tion of the Proyinoe in 1901 or 1921, are set forth in Imperial Table aIII. 
The statistics of education by selected castes or tribes aro contained in 
Imperial Table IX, 'vrhilo Imperial Table XII-A shows the extent to which 
these castes or tribes suffer from infirmities, statistics of ciril condition by 
ago for them being dealt with in Imperial Table XIV. Castes or tribes are 
classified by their traditional occupations in Subsidiary Table I, while 
Subsidiary Table II shows the variations which their nuinerical strength has 
undergone since 1901. 

317. Column 8 of the Census Schedule was provided for the entry of 
caste. The accuracy of statistics in India and especially in this Province, 
which 18 so backward in education, may be said generally to vary inversely 
with their complexity. The multiplication of details necessarily imposes a 
greater burden on Enumerators, and instructions, if lengthy, arc disregai'ded 
entirely. In order to avoid the danger of inaccuracy arising from too many 
details, it was decided that the record of sub-castes and sub-divisions of tribes 
should not ho made at the present Census. The following instructions 
were issued to Enumerators and printed on the cover of each enumeration 
book 

" Enter the csste or tribe of tliuJus, Musalmons, Jains, Sikhs, Aryae, Brahmos and 
aboriginal tribes, and the race of Chrietians, Budbiste, Varsls, etc. Sub-casieB and sub- 
divisioiiB of tribes are not required and should not be entered." 

Among the special instruotions issued to Supervisors for filling in tho 
General Schedule occurred the following regarding the entry to be made in 
tho caste column : — 

" Great care must be taken to sec that the real caste is entered in this column of the 
Schedule and not the name of a sub-caste, exogamous group or title or a word indicating 
locality or occupation. Bania, for instance, should never be entered, for Bania is a functionM 
term and invludes many diilerent castes such as Agarwal, Oswal, Mahcsari, etc. Words 
like Punjabi, Hindustani, Madrasi and Nepali must be rigorously tabooed. Sikh is not tho 
name of a caste, but of a ruligion, and therefore should bot be entertd in this column, A 
caste index has been compiled for the gnidnnee of Supervisors and other inspecting ofilcers 
with the object of securing correct entries in column 8 (Caste, Tribe, or Bare) of tho General 
-Schedule. At the last Census, some snh-i-astes were asked for lut on (hit oeeaiion only main 
oaita and main tribal gronpi tiould bt entered,” 

Ou the representation of Sikhs and following the Punjab example tho 
following further instruetions were issued by order of tho Local Government 

Sikhs refusing to name their caste, should not be pressed to do so, in their case enter 
the word ' Sikh ’ only in column 8 of the General Schedule." 

Although compliance with tho instructions issued on tho point waa 
calculated to seoure a correct return of caste and the names of main oostes are 
also fairly well known, but most people cannot distinguish between a 
oaste and a sub-caste and the number of the latter being enormous, 
their accurato registration is by no means an easy task. Wrong entries are 
duo to two causes, ««>. (1) ignorance or (2) deliberate mis-statement. With 
a view to minimise the former source of error, a faste ii\dox was prepared 
with reference to the records of previous Censuses and circulated beforehand 
to tho supervising staff. The index is divided into two parts. The first 
contains a list of all important groups found in the Province, together with a 
brief note of the religion and occupation, so far as a common occupation exists, 
of eaob, and of the districts in which it is most generally found. The second 
part shows names of titles and occupational names, which are likely to be 
entered wrongly in the caste column, ■with a note' of the true caste group, to 
which eachenay refer.- There is reason to •believe, that the oaste index 
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answered to a considerable extent the purpose, it was intended to Mrre. The 
entries in the Preliminary Record were checked bjr the supertinng staff# 
and mistakes corrected. Nevertheless numerous entries other than the real 
caste names, and in not a few cases the names of sub-castes, were found in 
column 8 of the General Schedule. Whero these were found to be names of 
sub-caste, they were transferred in the course of tabulation to the proper 
caste, wi^ reference to the caste indices prepared at the present and previous 
Censuses. Where the entries were not known to be the names of sub-castes, 
corrections were made after due inquiry. A complete list of the actual entries 
found in column 8 of the General Schedule has been printed as an appendix 
to the Administration Volume. But errors due to deliberate mis-sUtoment 
were also considerable. Members of a comparatively low caste are not.« 
unoften anxious to assume the title of a higher one, and sometimes the low 
nature of tho caste was disguised under tbe name of some religious soot 
or new class name. For instanco over 700 Hindu and Sikh Jhinwars 
were returned in 1911, but at tho present one not a singlo Hindu or Sikh 
has been rreordod as belonging to this menial c^te. The number of Hindu 
and Sikh Jhinwars in the Province especially in the Peshawar city is quite a 
large one, but they one and all got themseves registered as members of well- 
known high castes. In the districts where tho Pathans are dominant, a 
considerable number of persons who aro not really Pathan by origin, have 
returned thcmscUcs as belonging to the dominant tribe. Similnrly, a remark- 
ably steady increase in tho numerical strength of Jats, Salads, Qui*esbis and 
other yespcctablo Musalman castes and tribes is, in some measure, due to 
the anxiety of low oastes and tribes like Jolabas, Tarkhans, cto., to elevato 
their social status by getting themselves recorded as members of socially 
higher castes and tribes. 

318. The classification and tabulation of caste gave ns usual considerable Method of 
trouble. At the last Census, minor and unspecified castes were grouped 
together under one head and tho temptation to classify those, which oould not 
be readily identified, under tho head “ Minor and Unspecified ” was strong 
enough. In order to guard against this tendency 1 got every entry actually 
classified. Major castes as well as minor ones were separately rorted for and 
the number of unspecified castes was reduced as much as possible. Details 
of minor castes totalling 0,760 males and 2,407 females aro given on tho title 
page of Imperial Table XIII. There is not a single Musalm.an, who was not 
classified under one caste or anotlicr, although in 1911 the number of such 
Musalmins was about 33,000 in round numhora. There are over 2,000 Hindus 
whose ovstes could not be determined, they aro for the most part immigrants 
from other parts of India, whose o.aste w.as not given in the General Scliodule, 
or, if given, could not bo identified with any well-known caste. As already 
stated, orders were issued tliat no Sikh should be pressed to name tho caste to 
which he belongs. Tho Sikhs took full advantage of tliis latitude and by 
far the largest proportion of the persons shown under tho head “ Unspecified ” 
belong to this community. Every Sikh, wllo refused to name his caste, is 
shown under this head. 

819. Considerable difficulty was experienced in classifying Pathans cussifloo- 
hy main tribes or sections. The instructions issued for filling in tbo casto 
column for Pathans and printed on the title page of ‘ Caste Index ' ran ns tribes, 
follows : — 

•I Pathans should bo recerdod as far as possible as Pathan Afridi, Pathan Bangaah, 

Pathan Bannuchi, Pathan Gadnn or Jadun, Pathan Ohilzai, Patt.an Khalfak, Pathan Mohmand, 

Pathan Wasir, Pathan Yusafzai, etc., and not by the name of Kbcl or other minor sub-division. 

For instance an entry of Ali Khel, or Umarzai would be wrong, as there are Ali Khels in tho 
Ohilzai, Khattak, Mohmand and Yusafzai tribes, and aga;a Umarzai among the Ghilzai, 

Yusafzai and Wazir tribes." 

In spite of these definite instructions tribe was not returned at all, 
or only a £bel common to more than one tribe was recorded, in tho caso 
of a lar«re number of Pathans. In tho Imperial Table all these Pathans 
are included under tho head ** Other I’atbans. Tbo Pathans whoso tiibe 
was not recorded in the caste column amounted to ;23 per cent, of the total 
Pathan pt^ulation. 
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CASTE, TBIBE, BACE OB NATIONALITY. 

GENERAL. 

816. The statistics of strength by religion and Sex in the ease of each 
caste or tribe, which contributed more than ene per mille to the total popma> 
tion of the Froyinoe in 1901 or 1921, arc set forth in Imperial Table XlII. 
The statistics of education by selected castes or tribes aro contained in 
Imperial Table IX, while Imperial Table XII-A shows the extent to which 
these castes or tribes suffer from infirmities, statistics of oiril condition by 
ago for them being dealt with in Imperial Table XIV. Castes or tribes are 
classified by their traditional occupations in Subsidiary Table I, while 
Subsidiary Table II shows the variations Avhich their numerical strength has 
undergone since 1901, 

317. Column 8 of the Census Schedule was provided for the entry of 
caste. The accuracy of statistics in India and especially in this Province, 
which is so backward in education, may bo said generally to vary inversely 
with their complexity. The multiplication of details necessarily imposes a 
greater burden on Enumerators, and instructions, if lengthy, aro disregarded 
entirely. In order to avoid the danger of inaccuracy arising from too many 
details, it was decided that the record of sub-castes and sub-divisions of tribes 
should not bo made at the present Census. The following instructions 
were issued to Enumerators and printed on the cover of each enumeration 
book 

Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, Sikhs, Aryss, Brahmos and 
aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Budhisls, I’arsis, etc. Sub-castes and sub- 
divisions of tribes are nol required and should Hot bo entered.” 

Among the special instructions issued to Supervisors for filling in the 
General Schedule occurred the following regarding the entry to be made in 
the caste column : — 

“ (jreat care must be taken to see that the real caste is entered in this column of the 
Schedule and not the namo of a sub-caste, exogamons group or title or a word indicating 
locality or occupation. Bania, for instance, should never be entered, for Bania is a functional 
term and includes many ditlerent castes such as Agarwal, Oswal, Mahesari, etc. Woids - 
like Punjabi, Hindustani, Madrasi and Nepali roust be rigorously tabooed. Sikh is not the 
uame of a casto, but of a roligion, and tbereforo should hot be entcrid in tliis column. A 
caste index Las been compiled for the guidance of Supervisors and other inspecting officers 
with tho object of securing correct entries in column 8 (Caste, Tribe, or Bare) of the General 
Schedule. At tho last Census, some sub-castes were asked fer but on ihit teeasioH only main 
tatU and main tribal gronpt thould ba entered'’ 

On the representation of Sikhs and following the Punjab example the 
following further instructions were issued by order of tho Local Government - 

'* Sikhs refusing to name their caste, should not be pressed to do so, in their case enter 
the word ' Sikh ’ only in column 8 of the General Schedule.” 

Although complianco with tho instructions issued on tho point was 
calculated to secure a correct return of caste and the names of main oastes are 
also fairly well known, but most people cannot distinguish between a 
oaste and a sub-caste and the number of the latter being enormous, 
their accurato rogislratiou is by no means an easy task. Wrong entries are 
duo to two causes, ctr, (1) ignorance or (2) deliberate mis-statemeut. With 
a view to minimise the former source of error, a jcasto ii\dez was prepared 
with reference to the records of previous Censuses and circulated beioreband 
to the supervising staff. The index is divided into two parts. The first 
contains a list of all important groups found in tho Province, together with a 
brief note of the religion and oocupatian, so far as a common occupation exists, 
of caob, and of the distiiots in which it is most generally found. The second 
part shows names of titles and occnpational names, which are likely to be 
entered wrongly in the caste column, with a note of the true caste group, to 
.’which eachenay refer.*- There is reason to* believe, that the oaste index 
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answered to a considerable extent the purpose, it was intended to serre. The 
entries in the Preliminary Record were checked bjr the superrising staff* 
and naistakes corrected, fieverthelees numerous entries other than the real 
caste names, and in not a few cases the names of sub-castes, were found in 
column 8 of the General Schedule. Where these were found to be names o£ 
sub-caste, they were transferred in the course of tabulation to the proper 
caste, wi^ reference to the caste indices prepared at the present and previous 
Censuses. Where the entries were not known to be the names of sub-castes, 
Corrections were mode after due inquiry. A complete list of the actual entries 
found in column 8 of the General Schedule has been printed ns an appendix 
to the Administration Volume. But errors due to deliberate mis-statement 
were also considerable. Members of a comparatively low caste aro not* 
unoften anxious to assume the title of a higher one, and sometimes tho low 
nature of the caste was disguised under the name of some religious sect 
or new class name. Por iustanco over 700 Hindu and Sikh Jfainwars 
wore returned in 1911, but at tho present one not a single Hindu or Sikh 
has been recorded as belonging to this metiial c^te. The number of Hindu 
and Sikh Jhinwars in the Province espcoially in the Peshawar city is quite a 
large one, but they one and all got themseves registered as members of well- 
known high oastes. In the districts where tho Pathans are dominant, a 
considerable number of persons who aro not really Fathan by origin, have 
returned tbcmsclxcs as belonging to the dominant tribe. Similarly, a remark- 
ably steady increase in the numerical strength of Jats, Saiads, Qureshis and 
other yespcctablo Musalman castes and tribes is, in some measure, due to 
the anxiety of low oastes and tribes like Jolabas, Tarkhans, etc., to elevate 
their social status by getting themselves recorded as members of socially 
higher castes and tribes. 

318. The classification and tabulation of caste gave as usual considerable 
trouble. At the last Census, minor and unspecified castes were grouped 
together under one bead and tho temptation to classify those, wliich could not 
be readily identified, under tho head “ Minor and Unspecified ” was strong 
enough. In order to guard against this tendency I got every entry actually 
classified. Major castes as well as minor ones were separately sorted for and 
the number of unspecified castes was reduced as much as possible. Details 
of minor castes totalling 6,760 males and 2,467 females aro given on tho title 
page of Imperial Table XIII. There is not a single Musalman, who was not 
classified under one caste or another, although in 1911 tho number of such 
Musalmins was about 33,000 in round numbers. There are over 2,000 Hindus 
whose Oistes could not be determined, they are for the most part immigrants 
from other parts of India, whose o.aste w.as not given in the General Schedule, 
or, if given, could not bo identifitsd with any well-known caste. As already 
stated, orders were issued that no Sikh should be pressed to name tho caste to 
which he belongs. Tho Sikhs took full advantage of this latitude and by 
far the largest proportion of the persons shown under the bead '* Unspecified ” 
belong to this community. Every Sikh, wlio refused to name his caste, is 
shown under this bead. 

319. Considerable difficulty was experienced in clnssifying Patbans 
by main tribes or sections. The instructions issued for filling in the caste 
column for Pathans and printed on the title page of ‘ Caste Index ’ ran m 
follows : — 

Psktbsns fihoulil bs rccsfdcd as far as poseibl© as Patban Afridi, Pathan BaDgosh, 
Pathan Bannuchi, Patban Osdnn or Jadun, Pathan tihilzai, Patban Kbattak, Patban Mohmand, 
Patban Wazir, Patban Yusafzai, etc., and not by the name of K.bel or other minor sub-division. 
Por instance an entry of Ali Kbel, or Umarzai would be wrong, ss there are Ali Khels in the 
Gbilzai, jcbattek, Mohmand and Yusafzai tribee, and again Umarzai among tho Ghilzai, 
Yoeafzai and Wazir tribee." 

In spite of these definite instructions tribe was not rofurned at all, 
or only a «bel common to more than one tribe was recorded, in the case 
of a largo number of Pathans. In tho Imperial Table all these Pathans 
are included under tho head “ Other Patbans.” The Pathans whoso tribe 
was not recorded in the caste column amounted to ;23 per cent, of the total 
Pathan population. 
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CASTE, TBIBE, BAGE OB NATIONALITY. 

GENERAL. 

310, The statistios of strength by religion and ses in the ease of ei 
caste or tribe, 'which contributed more than ene per mille to the total popi 
tion of the Province in 1901 or 1921, arc set forth in Imperial Table Xl 
The statistics of education by selected castes or tribes are contained in 
Imperial Table IX, 'while Imperial Table XII-A shows the extent to which 
these oastes or tribes suffer from infirmities, statistics of civil oondition by 
age for them being dealt with in Imperial Table XIV. Castes or tribes are 
classified by their traditional occupations in Subsidiary Table I, while 
Subsidiary Table II shows the variations which their numerical strength has 
undergone since 1901. 

317. Column 8 of the Census Schedule was provided for the entry of 
caste. The accuracy of statistics in India and especially in this Province, 
which is so backward in education, may bo said generally to vary inversely 
with their complexity. The multiplication of details necesfarily imposes a 
greater burden on Enumerators, and instructions, if lengthy, are disregarded 
entirely. In order to avoid the danger of inaccuracy arising from too many 
details, it was decided that the record of sub'castes and sub-divisions of tribes 
should not bo made at the present Census. The following instructions 
were issued to Enumerators and printed on the cover of each enumeration 
book 

“ Enter the caste or tribe of Tlindas, Musalmans, Jains, Sikbs, Aryss, Brahmoi and 
aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Budhists, Parsis, etc. Sub-castes and sub- 
divisions of tribes are not required and sh'^uld not be entered.” 

Among the speoial iustruotions issued to Supervisors for filling in the 
General Schedule occurred the following regarding the entry to bo made iu 
the caste column 

“ Great care must be taken to sec that the real caste is entered in this column of the 
Schedule aud not the name of a sub-caste, exogamons group or title or a word indicating 
locality or occupation, Banin, for instance, should never be entered, for Bania is a functional 
term 'and includes many different castes such as Agarwal, Oswal, Mahesari, etc. Words > 
like Punjabi, Hindustani, Madrasi and Nepali must be rigorously tabooed. Sikh is not the 
name of a caste, but of a religion, and therefore should not bo entertd in this column, A 
caste index has been compiled for tbo guidance of Supervisors aud other inspecting officers 
'with the object of securing correct entries in column 8 (Caste, Tribe, or Bace) of the General 
-Schedulo. At the last Censu.^, some tub-castes were asked for btti on thi* oceaiion only main 
caita aud main trtbal gronpt tkould be entered 

On the representation of Sikbs and following the Punjab example the 
following further instructions were issued by order of the Local Government 

" Sikhs refusing to name their caste, should not be pressed to do so, iu (heir case enter 
the word ' Sikh ’ only in column 8 of the General Schedule.’' 

Although compliance with the instructions issued on tho point was 
calculated to seoure a correct return of caste and the names of main oastes are 
also fairly well known, but most people cannot distinguish between a 
oaste and a sub-oosto and tbo number of the latter being enormous, 
their accurate registration is by no means an easy task. Wrong entries are 
duo to two causes, viz, (1) ignorance or (2) deliberate mis-statement. With 
a view to minimiso tho former source of error, a jiaste ii\dox was prepared 
with reference to the records of previous Censuses and circulated beforehand 
to the supervising staff. The index is divided into two parts. The first 
contains a list of all important groups found in the Province, together with a 
brief note of the religion and occupation, so far as a common occupation exists, 
of each, and of the districts in which it is most generally found. The second 
part shows names of titles and occupational names, which are likely to be 
entered wroiigly in the caste column, ■with a note of the true caste group, to 
^ which each^ay refer.-^ There is reason to i. believe, that the oaste index 
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aniwered to a considerable extent the purpose, it was intended to serre. The 
entries in the Preliminary Record were checked bjr the supervising staff* 
and mistakes corrected. Nevertheless numerous entries other than the real 
easte names, and in not a few cases the names of sub-castes, were found in 
column 8 of the General Schedule. Whero these were found to be names of 
sub*caste, they were transferred in the course of tabulation to the proper 
caste, wi& reference to the caste indices prepared at the present and previous 
Censuses. Where the entries were not known to be the names of sub-oastes, 
corrections were made after due inquiry. A complete list of the actual entries 
found in column 8 of the General Sohednle lias been printed as an appendix 
to the Administration Volume. But errors due to deliberate mis-statement 
were also considerable. Members of a comparatively low onsto arc not« 
unoften anxious to assume the title of a higher one, and sometimes the low 
naturo of the costo was disguised under tbe name of some religious soot 
or new class name. Por instance over 700 Hindu and Sikh Jfaiiiwnrs 
were returned in 1911, but at tho present one not a single Hindu or Sikh 
has been recorded as belonging to this menial caste. The number of Hindu 
and Sikh Jhiivwars in the Province espcoially in the Peshowar city is quite a 
large one, but they one and all got themseves registered as members of well- 
known high castes. In the districts where tho Pathans are dominant, a 
oonsiderable number of persons who are nut really Pathan by origin, have 
returned thcmscUes as belonging to the dominant tribe. Similnrly, n remark- 
ably steady increase in tho numerical strength of Jats, Saiads, Quresbis and 
other ycspcctablo Musalman castes and tribes is, in some measure, due to 
the anxiety of low castes and tribes like Jolalins, Tarkhans, etc., to elevate 
their social status by getting themselves recorded as members of socially 
higher castes and tribes. 

318. The classification and tabulation of caste gave as usual considerable 
trouble. At the last Census, minor and unspecified castes More grouped 
together under one bead and tho temptation to cLassify those, which could not 
be readily identified, under the head “ Minor and Unspecified ” was strong 
enough. In order to guard against this tendency I got every entry actually 
classified. Major castes as well as minor ones wore separately sorted for and 
the number of unspecified castes was reduced as much as possible. Details 
of minor castes totalling 0,700 males and 2,407 females are given on tho title 
page of Imperial Table XIII. There is not a single Musalman, who was not 
classified under one caste or another, although in 1911 tho number of such 
Musalmans was about 33,000 in round numbciv. There are over 2,000 Hindus 
whose oistes could not be determined, tlicy are for tho most part immigrants 
from other parts of India, whose Otisto was not given in the General Schedule, 
or, if given, could not bo identified with any well-known caste. As already 
stated, orders were issued that no Sikh should be pressed to name tho caste to 
which he belongs. The Siklis took full advantage of this latitude and by 
far the largest proportion of the persons shown under the bead “ Unspecified ” 
belong to this community. Every Sikh, wKo refused to name his caste, is 
shown under this bead. 

319. Considerable difficulty was experienced in classifying Patbans 
by main tribes or sections. Tbe instructions issued for filling in tho caste 
column for Pathans and printed on tbe title page of * Caste Index ’ ran as 
follows ; — 

“ Pathans should bo recorded as tar as possible as Pathan Afridi, Pathan Bangosb, 
Pathan Bannuebi, Pathan Oadnn or Jadnn, Pathan Ohtlzai, Pathan Kliattak, Pathan Mohmand, 
Pathan Wazir, Pathan Yusafr.ai, etc., and not by tbe name of Kbel or other minor sub-division. 
For instance an entry of AH Khel, or Umarzai would be wrong, as there are AH Khels in the 
. Ubilzai, i^battak, Mohmand and Ynsafzai tribes, and aga^a Umarzai among tho Gbilzai, 
Yttsatzai and Wazir tribes.” 

In spite of these definite instructions tribe was not returned at all, 
or only a Xbel common to more than one tribe was recorded, in tho case 
of a large number of Pathans. In the Imperial Table all these Pathans 
are included under the head “ Other Pathans.” Tbe Patllans whoso tribe 
was not recorded in the caste column amounted to ;23 per cent, of tbe total 
Pathan population. 
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CASTE, TBIBE, BACE OB NATIONALITY. 

GENEIIAL. 

810. The statistics of strength by religion and sex in the case of eaoh 
caste or tribe, which contributed more than ene per mille to the total popnla* 
tion of the Province in 1901 or 1921, arc sot forth in Imperial Table XIII. 
The statistics of education by selected castes or tribes arc contained in 
Imperial Table IX, while Imperial Table XII-A shows the extent to which 
these castes or tribes suffer from infirmities, statistics of civil condition by 
ago for them being dealt with in Imperial Table XIY. Castes or tribes are 
classified by their traditional occupations in Subsidiary Table I, while 
Subsidiary Table TI shows the variations which their nrunerical strength has 
undergone since 1901. 

317. Column 8 of the Census Schedule was provided for the entry of 
caste. The accuracy of statistics in India and especially in this Province, 
which is so backward in education, may bo said generally to vary inversely 
with their complexity. The multiplication of details necessarily imposes a 
greater burden on Enumerators, and instructions, if lengtliy, are disregarded 
entirely. In order to avoid the danger of inaccuracy arising from too many 
details, it was decided that the record of sub-castes and sub-divisions of tribes 
should not bo made at the present Census. The following instructions 
were issued to Enumerators and printed on the cover of each enumeration 
book 

Enter the caste or tribe of riindue, Musalmnns, Jains^ Sikhs, Aryas, Brahmot and 
aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Budhists, Parsis, etc. Sub-castes and sab- 
divisions of tribes are nol required and should no^ be entered/^ 

Among the special instructions issuod to Supervisors for filling in the 
General Schedule occiurcd the following regarding the entry to bo made iti 
the caste column 

" Great care must be taken to sec that the real caste is entered in this column of tbo 
Schedule and not tbo namo of a sub-caste, esognmons group or title or a word indicating 
locality or occupation. Banin, for instance, should never be entered, for Bania is a functional 
term 'and includes many difierent castes such as Agarwal, Oswal, Mahesari, etc. Words- 
like Punjabi, Hindustani, Madrasi and Nepali must be rigorously tabooed. Sikb Is not tbo 
name of a caste, but of a religion, and tberefore should not be entered in this column. A 
ciisto index has been compiled for tbo guidance of Supervisors and other inspecting ofTicers 
with tbo object of securing correct entries in column 8 (Caste, Tribe, or Bacc) of the General 
Schedule. At the last Census, some sub-castes were asked for iu( cn (ii* ceeation only main 
catft and main tribal gronpt tiould be entered," 

Ou the representation of Sikhs and following the Punjab example the 
following further instructions wero issued by order of the Local Government - 

*' Sikhs refusing to name their caste, should not be pressed to do so, in their case enter 
the word ' Sikh ' only in column 3 of the General Schedule.^' 

Although compliance with tho instructions issued on tho point was 
calculated to seoure a correct return of caste and the names of main oostes are 
also fairly well known, but most people cannot distinguish between a 
caste and a sub-caste and the number of tho latter being enormous, 
their accurate registration is by no means an easy task. Wrong entries are 
duo to two causes, viz, (1) ignorance or (2) deliberate mis-statement. With 
a view to minimiso tho former source of error, d iiaste ii^dox was prepared 
with reference to the records of previous Censuses and circulated beforehand 
to the supervising staff. The index is divided into two parts. The first 
contains a list of all important groups found in the Province, together with a 
brief note of the religion and occupatian, so far as a common occupation exists, 
of eaob, and of the districts in which it is most generally found. The second 
part shows names of titles and occupational names, which are likely to be 
entered wrongly in the caste column, with a note of the true caste group, to 
which eachenay refer.'’' There is reason to^bclieTO, that the caste index 
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anawered to a considerable extent the purpose, it was intended to serro. Hie 
entries in the Preliminary Becord were checked bjr the supervising staff, 
and mistakes corrected. Nevertheless numerous entries other than the real 
caste names, and in not a few oases the names of sub'Castes, were found in 
column 8 of the General Schedule. Whero these wore found to be names ot 
aub-oaste, they wore transferred in the course of tabulation to the proper 
caste, with reference to the caste indices prepared at the present and previous 
Censuses. Where the entries were not known to be the names of sub'Oastes, 
eorredtions were made after due inquiry. A complete list of the actual entries 
found in column 8 of the General Schedule has been printed as an appendix 
to the Administration Volume. But errors due to deliberate mis-statement 
were also considerable. Members of a comparatively low caste are not* 
nnoften anxious to assume the title of a higher one, and sometimes the low 
nature of the caste was disguised under tbe name of some religious soot 
Or new class name. Per instance over 700 Ilindu and Sikh Jfainwars 
were returned in 1911, but at the present one not a single Hindu or Sikh 
has been recorded as belonging to this menial caste. Ihc number of Hindu 
and Sikh Jhiuwars in the Province especially in the Peshawar city is quite a 
largo one, but they one and all got themsoves registered as members of well- 
known high onstes. In the districts where the Pnthans are dominant, a 
considerable number of peraohs who are not really Pathan by origin, have 
returned tbcmsclxcs as belonging to the dominant tribe. Similnrly, a remark- 
ably steady increase in the numerical strength of Jats, Saiads, Quresbis and 
other j:csj)cctablo Musalman castes and tribes is, in some measure, due to 
the anxiety of low castes and trilies like Jolnhas, Tarkhans, etc., to elevate 
their social status by getting themselves recorded as members of socially 
higher castes and tribes. 

318. The classification and tabulation of caste gave as usual considerable 
trouble. At the last Census, minor and unspecified castes wore grouped 
together under one head and the temptation to classify those, which could not 
be readily identified, under the head “ Minor and Unspecified ’* was strong 
enough. In order to guard against this tendency I got every entry actually 
classified. Major castes as well as minor ones w’cro separately sorted for and 
the number of unspecified castes was reduced as much as possible. Details 
of minor castes totalling 0,760 males and 2,407 females are given on the title 
page of Imperial Table XIII. There is not a single Jilusalman, who was not 
classified under one caste or anotlicr, although in 1911 the number of such 
Musalmans was about 33,000 in round numbers. There are over 2,000 Hindus 
whose Oistes could not be determined, tiicy are for the most part immigrants 
from other parts of India, whose caste was not given in the General Schedule, 
or, if given, could not bo identified vidth any well-known caste. As already 
stated, orders were issued that no Sikh should ho pressed to name the caste to 
which he belongs. The Sikhs took full advantage of this latitude and by 
far the largest proportion of the persons shown under the bead “ Unspecified ” 
belong to this community. Every Sikh, wKo refused to name his caste, is 
shown under this bead. 

319. Considerable difficulty was experienced in classifying Fathans 
by main tribes or sections. The instructions issued for filling in the caste 
column for Pathans and printed on the title page of ' Caste Index ' ran as 
follows - 

'* Pathans shonlit be recorded as far as possible as Pathan Afridi, Pathan Baogaah, 
Pathan Bannuebi, Pathan OadanorJadnn, Pathan Ghilzai, Pathan Kliattak, Pathan Mohmand, 
Pathan Wazir, Pathan Yusafzai, etc., and not by tbe name of Kbel or other minor sub.divieion. 
For instance an entry of AH Kbel, or Umarzai would be wrong, ae there are Ali Kbels in the 
Ghilzai, i^battak, Mohmand and Ynsafzai tribes, and again Umarzai among tbo Gbilzai, 
Yusafzu and Wazir tribes.” 

In spite of these definite instructions tribe was not returned at all, 
or only a Sbel common to more than one tribe w'as recorded, in the case 
of a large number of Pathans. In the Imperial Table all these Pnthans 
ore included under the head “ Other Pathans.” Tbe Pathans whoso tribe 
was not recorded in the oaste column amounted to ;23 per cent, of the total 
Pathan population. 
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820. Caste system, as it is uiideii»tood in the rest of India, hardly exists 
in this Province. The bulk of the population are Musalmans Yfho recognise no 
caste restrictions. They freely interdine with each other. Although they 
generally marry within their own cajste or tribe, but intermarriage between 
difiFerent groups or tribes is not uncommon, at least there is no insuperable 
social bar to unions betweon persons of different castes or tribes. So far as 
social distinctions aro concerned, Musalmans may roughly be divided into 
two classes, the* gentlemen and the menials. It will bo interesting in this 
connection to refer to an article in an Urdu Magazine, the “Salami- Am 
for October 1912, from which the following extract, based on an authoritative 
Persian work on tho subject by Mirza Qatil, may be made here with 
advantage ; — 

lie divides the Musalmans into Ashraf (the genteel) and A jiaf (the lower orders) 
and goes on to saj that in India the AshraE class includes four groups, vh. Sheikh, Saiad, 
Moghal and Pathan, provided that they preserve their purity of blood, •*. tf., if a Moghal adopti 
the occupation of a Saqqa (water-carrier) for his livelihood, even though it may be out of 
extreme necessity, bo will no longer belong to the Ashraf class and his fraternity with the 
Mogbals will cease. Ho can thereafter marry only with the water-carriers. Similarly, if a 
Saiad or Sheikh contracts matrimonial alliance with some artizan group, he will have to 
af^similate himself with that grou]> and bo called by that name. The two essentials of caste, 
birth and occupation aro thus recognised as the condition of preserving the purity of blood, 
and tho breach of one of these rules leads to degradation. Of the lower orders, the artizans 
are distinguished as ^lazari, which may be taken as an equivalent of business^man. The Attar 
(distiller, not of liquor) is reckoned tho highest. The engravers, trouser string weavers, 
booksellers, cloth merchants are included amongst the high class artiisans. The Halwai 
(sweetmeat-seller), llangrez, Kanjar, Lobar, Kharadi (carpenter) come next. Khidrnatgar 
(domestic servant), P'arrash (servants who look after the carpetting), and Chobdars (baton- 
bearers) rank next, Tho barbers and surgeons ara considered of equal rank and so are grooms, 
cooks and confectioners. The water-carrier, syce, Degsho (Mashalchi) and Kabar rank lower. 
The musicians (the dancing girl class), though not among the Ashraf (genteel) class, claim 
the rank owing to Ihoir association with the higher clashes. Tho Dums (Mirasi) are not iharif 
but call themselves Saiuds and wish to acquire the title of Mir. Kan jars and Bhatiaras 
would pass as Pathans. The former are called Nawah Sahib and the latter assume the titlo of 
Salim Shahi or Shershahi and consequently sufHx the titlo of Khan to their names. Iho 
Kambohs, Parachas, Khojas, Boras are separate castes who intermarry within their own oircle, 
and not outside. It is noted that tho distinction of Ilasb-Nasb (lineage) is more elaborate 
in the villages than in the cities, the inhabitants of tho former thus gaining a superioritv. 
The editor notes that tho occupations appertaining to the Ashraf class are changing and 
remarks that while, in tho former case, service of tho Stato ranks high, commerce is now 
considered moro attractive, because it is the means of accumulating wealth. Tbo marks of 
equality of status among the castes are ; — 

(1) Eating frotn one Dastar Khan, i. e, table, (2) atsociullon on the same level, and 
(8) intermarriage.^^ 

Among the Pathans, especially trans-border Pathans, of the Province the 
Grileriou of tribal unity resides not in tho law of marriage, but iu the obligations 
of blood revenge. Members of tho various divisions intermarry freely, and 
new divisions are constantly springing up. When applying tho term tribe, 
sub-tribe, eto., to these people, it must be boruo in mind that they do not imply 
any restrictions upon iulormarriage. 

321, Surrounded as they are by non-Hindu population, the Hindus 
and Sikhs in this Province are not a little influenced by the social freedom 
of their Musalmau neighbours. Caste restrictions among them, already lax, 
have considerably weakened during the last decade. Education is a groat 
disintegrating factor, l^olitical, religious and economic influences have all 
moro or less affected tho rigidity of tho caste institution. Reform movements 
like the Arya Samaj and Singh Sabha have done not a little to free the 
popular mind from caste prejudices. That the restrictions caste are fast 
dying out is obvious euougli. The present Hindus and Sikhs may be divided 
into three seolions, viz. (1) tho orthodox who follow the caste system, more or 
less strictly, (2) those who have ignored tho restrictions of interdining, but 
still adhere rigidly to the limitations proscribed for marriage, and (8) those 
who have given up both. Although the orthodox portion of both these 
0 immunities iwS still iu majority, their numerical strength is being reduced, 
with every year that passes. A considerable proportion observe no restrictions 
of interdiniogi and altheugh tho number of those, who have freed themselves 
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alto^thor from caste shackles, is small, the time spirit is with them and they 
are increasing slowly but surely. A small number of Aryas and as many 
as 64 per cent, of the total population of Sikhs have refused to name their 
oaste. There is a strong tendency to widen the endogamous groups and 
narrow down the ozogamous circle. Endogamous groups of the same main 
oaste, like IJtradhis and Dakhnas among Aroras, are beginning to intermarry. 
In the matters of breaking down caste shackles Sikhs arc far ahead of their 
Hindu brethern, and Anand Marriage Act passed for their benefit, has 
facilitated intermarriage between groups which had hitherto been endogamous. 
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Barbers 

WHShermen 

B'eavers and dyers »,% 

Tailors 
Carpenters 
Potters 
.'lillackiinltbH 
Gold and kilver smUhs .. 
Confaetioaers and grain -parchori 
Oil'prsssors 
Butchers ... 

Leather* Mrorlfors 


Classification by social precedence bas been abandoned since l:jht 

Census on account of the bitterness of 
feeling between various castes, which 
the discussion of their relative status 
engenders. Castes and tribes have been 
classified by their traditional ocoupalions 
in Subsidiary Table I appended to this 
ebaptor. Even here ono treads on 
uncertain ground, as the occupation of 
castes has been changing in varying 
degrees, and in many oases, only ono of 
several professions which have been 
followed ny t he members of a onsto for 
a considerable time, has had to ho taken 
ns the traditional occupation. The total 
figures for all castes falling in each 
group are given in the margin. 


Actual TiauKii (OOO'i omitted) 

Jjricullurt* 

Lund holders ... 

Cnltiretcn ... ... 

CoUitatOff and cattle* rearers ... 

Fithing and hunting. 

FlihermcDt boatmen and pallcl-boarcrc 

Jndusirg. 


27 

19 

42 

6 

84 

24 

80 

18 

10 

H 

12 

31 


Seavangift, 


Tradf, 


$«C€pore 


Traders and podlari ... * 

Frojtitiom. 

Priests ami derotect ... .*• 

Iff iisiciaiie, singers, dancers, mimes and jugglers 
Others ... .*» ••• 


22 


184 


112 

16 

43 


Tlio Province being mainly agri- 
cultural, the castes excepting menials, 
who are connected with land, constitute 
719 per mille in the total population. 
The bulk of them are land-holders who 
own as well as cultivate land. The 
tribes falling under the category of 
laud-holders arc Awan, Baluch, Dhund, 
Gakkhar, Jat, Karal, Mishwani, Moglm), 
Palhan, Quresbi, Itajput, Sarara, 
Swathi, Taaaoli and Turk. There is no 
caste or tribe with agriculture as its traditional ocoupation, which does not 
cultivate laud. There is a oonsidcrahlo number of persons in each such caste 
or tribe, who live on their income from land but do not cultivate with their 
own hands, or whose principal source of ipcome is not from land, but the 
majority of each of the castes and tribes shown as land-holders, own as W'cll 
as cultivate land. Salads are for the most part land-holders, and they wero 
shown as such in the 1911 Report, but ns they are by tradition a priestly class 
and not agriculturists, they have been shown ns priests and devotees on tho 
present oocasion. In' the same way Brahmans in Hazara have for generations 
owned and cultivated land aad under the Punjab Alienation of Laud Act 
have been notified as an agricultural tribe, but as by tradition they nro a 
miestly class, they have been aloog with Saiads shown as priests in Subsidiary 
Table I. 


The castes falling under this head are Arains, Baghbans and Maliars. 
Cultivation is the traditional occupation of cash of these tribes, they generally 
grow vegetables and fruits and raise superior crops like sugarcane, cotton, etc. 
Allied to cultivators is the important tribe of Gujars. Although p.a9toral by 
origin, th^ have for generations also oultivated laud, but oattle-rcariug forms 
an important part of their means of livelihood, even now. 

Fishing is the traditional ocoupation of Jhinwars os well ns 
Mallahs. The latter combine fishing with ferrying. Jhinwars arc now 
employed largely in oaivying and supplying water and have taken to cooking 


By tradt- 
tionAl 
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and yarious other pursuits, mainly domestic. The total strength of the castes 
that fall under this head is about 6,000 and they represent 2 per mUU 
of the total population, although the number of persons \rho lire on fishing, 
is not more than 469. 

The Nais (barbers) are a oaste by themselyes. Fartioulars of the oasto 
aro given in the Glossary printed at tho end of this chapter. Barbers not only 
do the shaving, but also act ns local surgeons, bleed people, treat boils and 
ulcers, assist at marriages and other festive occasions, and serve as personal 
attendants. This is in accordance with their traditions, but they have now 
adopted various other occupations. 'Iheir proportion in the total population 
is 12 per mille. 

Dhobis (washermen) are a' functional caste. In Dera Ismail Khan 
they are known as Charohas. They number about 8 per mille of the total 
population and their total strength in tho Province is about 19,000. 

The bulk of the weavers are Jolahas (35,189) who are mostly 
Musalmans, only 26 of them being Hindus. They form a casto by tlicmselvcs 
and would seldom marry outside tbeir class. Tho Ponjara caste are carders 
by tradition. The Eangrca is the traditional dyer. Tho numerical strength of 
these two latter castes in the Province is not large, being 2,385 and 4,S47 
respectively. 

Diirzi (tailor) is a functional oaste which, owing to the respectability of 
the profession, is receiving large accretions, although tho tendency of even 
those persons, w’ho have been assimilated with the caste, is to connect them- 
selves with some higlicr caste. 

TJie Tarkhans (carpenters) aro an important caste representing 16 per 
mille of the total population. The bulk of them are Musalm.ans in this 
Province, the number of Hindu Tarkhans being only 100 who are all male > 
immigrauts. Tho Tarkhans are allied to Lohars (blacksmiths) and Rai 
(Masons), and in some places no distinction is made between the Lohar and 
Tarkhan or Tarkhan and Raj, Tho division between these functional castes is 
not therefore always reliable. 

The Kumhars (potters) form on essential adjunct of the agricultural 
population. They make and supply earthen vessels, which form an important 
feature of Indian household economy, especially in villages. They are over 
24,000 in number, which means a proportion of about 10 per mille iu the total 
population. 

Next to Tarkhans, Lohars aro numerically the most important functional 
caste in the Province. They number about 30,000 and there are 13 Lohars 
in every 1,000 of population. 

Tho caste of Sonar practically monopolizes the work of gold and silver 
smiths. A brief account of the caste is given in the Glossary. 

Bhatiaras and Maohhis aro the only two castes that fall under this head. 
Machhis, about 2,251 in nuniber, are all Musalmans, and the bulk of Bhatiaras 
(7,809) also profess Islam, a very small proportion of tho casto being Hindus 
and Sikhs. Both tho castes arc by traditiou graiu-parcbers, but they are also 
confeotioners and sell cooked food. 

Tclis are tho traditional oil-pressers in Northern India. They also 
manufacture country soap, which is also considered to bo their hereditary 
oocupatioD. They aro, therefore, sometimes called Sabansaz (soap-makers). 

The Qassab, a Musalman functional caste, is the only one with tho 
traditional occupation of butebor. Among tho’Hindus and Sikhs, tho profession 
of Jhatkai (butchers) belongs to Jhinwars. • • 

The castes connected traditionally with work in leather are Mochis and 
Cbamars, and between themselves they account for 14 per mille of tho total 
population. They make shoes and also cure skins. The bulk of those castes 
in the Province aro Musalmans, with a sprinkling of Hindus, there being only 
one Sikh Chamar iu the whole Province. 

Tho scavonging castes are Chuhras, Mussallis and Kutauas. They 
really form but ono caste Ohuhra, but when they are converted to Islam they 
assume the names of MusallU and Kutauas. Iu Imperial Table XIII and 
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other tables dealing with castes they hare been lumped together under their 
original name “ Cbuhra. “ It is the lowest of Indian eastes. The maj'irity 
of Chuhras in this Province are Musailinans, but the proportion of Hindu 
Chuhras is also considerable. There are only 8 Sikh Chuhras and 8C4 of them 
profess Christianity. 

The traditional trading castes are about 184,000 in round numbers, i,e. 
80 per miUe of the population. Arora, Khatri and Bhatia are the principal 
Hindu trading castes, while Paraohas, Sheikhs and Khojas are the traditional 
traders and pedlars among Musalmans. All these castes, both Hindu and 
Musalman, practically monopolize the trade of the trovinoe. 

Brahmans among Hindus and Saiads among Musalmans are the two 
priestly classes of the Province. Saiads are very largely agriculturists and so are 
the Brahmans of Hazara but by tradition they are noth ministers of religion. 
Tradition also connects Qureshis more or less with priestly functions, but not 
to the same extent as Saiads. Brahmans and Saiads between tiieinselves account 
for 49 per miUe of tlio population. 

Mirasis are the traditional musicians. Tlicy are also called Bums and 
and those who earn livelihood by singing religious hymns to Sikh conan-gations 
are oalled Babahis. The strength of Mirasis in the Provinoe is over 15,000, of 
of whom only 57 are Hindus and the rest Musalmaus. 

The caste which cannot be classifted under any of the above mentioned 
heads, and races which have no caste distinctions, contribute 19 per tnillt to the 
total population of the administered districts. 

DI8T1UBUT10N BT CASTE. 
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323. The numerically strongest castes and tribes of the Province arc 
Fathan, Awan, Jat, Saiad, Oujar, Tanaoli, Arora aud Swatbi. Each of them 
contributes more than 60,000 to the total population. ’ Of these only Aroras 
are a trading caste of Hindus, the rest Musalman and agriculturists by oooupa- 
tion, although by tradition Saiads are a priestly class. 

By far the most numerous are the Pathans with a population of a little 

less than a million. In every 100 
persons in the administered districts 39 
are Pathans. The figures in the margin 
show their distribution in each district 
of the Province. Pathans predominate 
in the three northern trans-Indus 
districts of Peshawar, Kobat and 
Bannu. Moro than half tlio total 
population of Pathans is concentrated 
in Fcshaw'ar where 56 out of every 
100 persons are Pathans. The largest 
proportion of the tribe is, howev(!r, 
found in Bannu where about two-thirds (64 per cent.) of the total population 
belong to it. A little loss than half the total population (48 per cent.) 
of Kohat belongs to one tribe or other of Pathans. The northern and soutliern 
districts of the Province have a very small proportion of Path'ans, where they 
are less than 9 per cent, in the former and 22 per cent, in the latter. 


Pathan population. 


District* 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

All Districts 

884,269 

475.088 

409,181 

Hassrs 

55.802 

29.531 

26,271 

Peshanrar 

510.087 

275,423 

234,004 

K'jbat 

1 08.406 

59,400 

44,006 

listinu 

158,333 

82,941 1 

75.292 

Dera Ismail Khan 

56.741 

27,703 

28,948 


824. Next to Pathann. the Awans are the most numerous tribe in the 


Awan population. 


District. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Femalce. 

Distriots 

261,135 

188,032 

128,108 

Hastra •*. 

109,580 

51,629 

67,751 

Prtbavar ... 

121.246 

60.209 

61.087 

Kohat 

10,868 

5.688 

4,666 

Banan 

6,606 

8,701 

2,906 

Dera Ismail Khan 

4.200 

S.60S 

1.656 


Province and constitute about 11 per 
cent, of the total population in the 
districts. The figures in the margin 
give an idea of their distribution in the 
different districts. They are found all 
over tho Province, but their proportion 
in the total population decreases as we 
go from north to south, although there 
arc more Awans in Peshawar than in 
Hazara. The proportion of Awans to 
every 100 of population varies from 18 
in Hazara to a little less than 2 in 


Fatbsni, 


Awans. 
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Salads. 


Otijars. 


Tanaolis. 


Dera Tsmail Khan, the corresponding figures for Peshawar, Eobat and Banha 
being 18, 6 and 2'8 respeotirely. Although the AwBns are an Indian tribe, 
they are all Musalinans. 

825. The bull: of the Jats, who form 4 per cent, of the total population. 


are concentrated m Dera Ismail Khan, 
where in every 100 peinons 30 belong 
to this tribe. The Jats of Dera Ismail 
Khan arc all Musaimans. No Jat was 
returned from Kohat and their number 
in Hazara is insignificant. Of the 
4,035 Jats recorded in Peshawar, 
over 3,000 are Hindu and Sikh 
Jats, who are evidently immigrants 
from the Punjab, mostly soldiers and 
followers. In Bannu where they form 
about 5 per ocnt, of the population, the J 
Ismail Khan. 


Jat population. 


Disirict* 

Total. 

Itales. 

Femalea. 

Di»trict« ... 

03.579 

62.356 

41.224 

Hacara 

88 

52 

86 

Peshawar ... 

4,035 

3,421 

814 

Bannn ... 

11,458 

5,288 

6,824 

Dera Ismail Khan 

78.004 

48.H54 

84.360 


oooupy the tract adjoining Dera 


are the priestly class among 


Baxad population. 


326. The Saiads, also spelt Sayads, 

Musaimans but, as I have already 
stated, most of them earn their 
livelihood as agriculturists. They form 
about 4 per cent, of the total population 
and are found in every part of the 
Province. A little less than half the 
total population of Saiads are inhabitants 
of Hazara, where in every 100 persons 
7 belong to this class. The bulk of the 
Saiad population of Hazara wore 
returned from the Kagan Valley, where 
they own a large number of villages. 

The* numerical strength of this class decreases as we go from north to south, 
altitough their proportion to every 100 of population is about 6 in Kohat and 
about 2 in each of the other three trans-Indus districts. 


District. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Diftricts ... 

80,780 

46.826 

42.904 

Ha’/.a*‘a ... 

42.()87 

21.619 

81.118 

Pe.^hawar 

21, **89 

18,028 

0.916 

Kuhat ... 

IS.TGS 

7,659 

6,200 

Bnunn 

6.538 

8,070 

1 8.468 

Dera iMinail Kban 

4.853 

2.655 

2.198 


327. Most of the Gujars in this Province 
Hindu Gujars were returned, 278 from 
Peshawar and 65 from trans-border posts, 
lu Hazara, which is their home in this 
Provihoo, tliey are all Musaimans and 
constitute about 11 per cent, of the 
total population. In Peshawar their 
proportion to total population is leas 
than 2 per cent, and in Dera Ismail 
Khan there are only 4 Gujars in every 
1,000 of population. Banna has returned 


are Musaimans. Only 343 


District, 

[ Total. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Districts ... 

1 

1 85.397 

47,283 

86,114 

Hazara 

1 69.250 

88.878 

80.872 

Peshawar 

16.108 

i 8,480 

6.678 

Haiinu 

2 

1 

1 

Lera Ismail Khan 

1.048 

474 

666 


only 2 Gujars, 1 male and the 


other female. Not a single person of this tribe is found in Kohat. 


328. Like the Gujars, the 
Tanaolis are also a tribe of Hazara, 
wherh they are concentrated in the 
tract known as Tanawal after them. 
They are divided into two great 
sections, Hindwal and Pallal, of 
whom the for’mer occupy feudal or 
Upper Tanawal and the latter Lower 
Tanawal. 


Population. 


District, v 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Districts 

69.602 

86,840 

88.668 

Hazara 

68.440 

{ 86.164 

83.276 

Peshawar 

1,062 

686 

I 877 


Out of 69,502 Tanaolis enumerated in the districts no less than 68,440 
wore recorded in Hazara and the rest (1,062) in Peshawar. Their proportion 
in the total population of Hazara is the same as that of Gujars, i.e. 11 per cent., 
while in Fesnawar, where they are mostly temporary immigrants, there is only 
1 Tanaoli for every 1,000 of population. 
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829. The ArwM ate the meet ntameKras Hindu caste in the PtoTince. 

Like other Hindu oastee they ' life 

mostly on trade. They are tlie beet 
educated oaate in this part of the country, 
and a oonsidemble number of them are 
found employed in various civil and 
military omccs of Government. They 
are spread all over the Province, 
although their proportion to the total 
population in different districts is not 
uniform and rises as we go from north 
to south. More than one*tliird of the 
total numerical strength of Aroras is 
found in Dera Ismail Ehao, where their proportion to every 100 of total 
population is 8, the highest in the Provinoe, the corresponding figure fur Bannu 
IS 6 and for Kohat and Peshawar 2, The smallest number of Aroras is found 
in Hazara, where there is only 1 Arora in every 20C of population. 


Aroras- 


Dtetriel. 

Total 

Malot. 

Fematea. 

Pistrietf ... 

eo,08S 

86.076 

86.007 

Htsfini 

».89a 

1.740 

1.668 

7.421 

ppshAwar 

18.7HI 

11.860 

Kohat 

6.284 

8.695 

1.689 

Bautin 

11.496 

6.656 

4.840 

Pem Umait Khan 

2U180 

11.626 

9.664 


330. Like Gujars and Tanaolis, Swathis are confined to Hazara which 
accounts for 66,217 out of 60.004 


Population. 


Diitrioti 

Total. 

Males. 

Famales. 

Piotriota ... 

66.904 

80,280 

26.674 

HaxAra 

66.817 

29,870 

26.847 

P«*shawar ... 

666 

869 

327 

Pera lamail Khan 

1 

1 

... 


common way of spelling is “ Swathi. 


Swathis enumerated in tlio Province. 
Out of every 100 persons in Hazara 9 
are Swathis. As their name implies, 
they once occupied tho Stvut Valley. 
Strictly speaking, the name should 
be spelt “ Swati ” (in Pashto “ Swatai ”) 
but oontaot with Uindkhspeaking 
tribes has led to tho pronunciation of 
an aspirate after the “ t " and the 


Swathis. 


331. Tho castes confined to certain localities are given in the table 
below with the locality where they are mainly found : — 


Caite. 

Locality. 

Caste. 

Locality. 

Caste. 

Locality. 

Arain 

Dara Iimail Khan. 





A wan 

Peshawar. Kohat 

Patbao Afridt ... 

Peshawar and Kohat 

Patban Mohmand' 

Peshawar. 


and Hazara. 



aui. 




1. Bangasb... 

Kohat. 



Baluch ... 

Dcra Ismail Klian. 



It Orakzai ... 

Kohat. 



„ Bannnchi... 

Bannu. 



Bhatia 

Hera laniail Khan 



„ Tarin 

Hazara. 


and Banuu. 

.. Uhittoui ... 

Dera Ismail Khan. 







„ Turi 

Kohat. 

Brahman Sikh ... 

Hazara and Peaha- 

.. Dandsai ... 

Pcebawar. 




war. 



II Ustrana ... 

Dera Ismail Khan. 



,1 Dilazak ... 

Hazara and Petha* 



Dhund 

Hazara. 


waj. 

„ Wazir ... 

Kohat, lUnnu 






snd Dera Ismail 

Oakkbar 

Do., 

„ Dnrrani ... 

Peshawar, 


Kbau. 

Qajar ••• 

Hacara and Pcaha* 

.. Oadan ... 

Uaaara. 

„ Utmankbel 

Peshawar. 


war. 







„ Gandapor 

Dera Ismail Kban- 
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332. Subsidiary Table II appended to this chapter compares the 
strength of the castes contributing 1 per mille or more to the total population 
of the districts as ascertained at each of tho lost three Censuses. 


CaitM 
confined to 
certain 
localiUeis 


CompariBon 
mth 1911. 



Arotfti. 


Awans. 


Baghbans. 


Baluoh. 
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The decrease of 12 per cent, in the strength of Aroras enumerated in the 
districts appears to he duo, to a certain extent, to the confusion that is generally 
made between Arora and Bhatia castes. Among the Musalmans hy whom 
they arc surrounded in this Province, they are both known as “ Kirars. ” In 
fact they are so much accustomed to this appellation, that a Hindu, whether 
he be an Arora or Bhatia, would not unoften on inquiry^ say that hd' was a 
*’ Kirar ” by caste and an Enumerator enters a “ Kirar ” either as an Arora or 
Bhatia according as he happens to be more familiar with the one 
nr the other caste. A large number of Bhatias appear to have been 
•wrongly returned as Aroras in 1911, and a more correct record of caste at the 
present Census resulted in a considerable gain in the number of Bhatias 
at the expense of Aroras. But perhaps the principal cause, which practically 
accounts for the whole of the decrease in the case of this most important 
Hindu and Sikh caste, is to be found in the enormous increase in the strength 
of Aroras in the trans-frontier posts where their population advanced by 
over 8,000. In fact, if we include in the comparison the enumerated 
Arora population of the posts at the two last Censuses, a docreaso of over 

8.000 will be converted into an increase of under 100. It is merely 
a matter of chance that a large number of Arora soldiers and followers, who 
are usually stationed at the cantonments in the districts, happened to bo 
transferred to the trans-frontier posts at the time of the Census, on account 
of the disturbed border and military operations going on in Woziristan. There 
is another reason why the number of Aroras returned at the present Census 
has declined. A considerable proportion of this caste consists of Sikhs and 
under the circumstances already explained about 64 per cent, of the total 
population of Sikhs refused to name their oasto and they have all been shown 
under the head “ Unspecified.*’ The number of Arora Sikhs declined by about 

7.000 while the number of Sikhs who did not return their oasto 
advanced hy over 17,000. But for these three causes which operated to 
reduce the number of Aroras, their strength would have shown (be same 
percentage of inorease as the Hindu population in general (25 per cent.) 
instead of an actual decline. 

The Awans of the districts have shown a deoline of 9 per cent, during 
the last decade. It is, however, confined to males, Awaii females have actually 
increased by over 1 per cent. The decrease is distributed over all the 
districts and is evidently the result of unusual emigration among A wans 
during the last decade. A severe famine was raging in Bannu and Eohat 
wliioh compelled a large number of people including Awans to leave these 
districts at the time of the Census. A considerable proportion of Hazarawals 
earn their livelihood outside their district. It is said that there is a tendency 
among Awans to return themselves as members of the dominant tribe and 
this along with emigration may account for their decrease in Peshawar. The 
decrease in the districts is also due, to a certain extent, to the increase of 
Awan males in trans-frontier posts where their number advanced from 638 
in 1911 to 2,297 in 1921. Although, for the reasons stated above, the Awans 
have decreased during the last ten years, they have increased by over 4 per cent, 
since 1901. 

The Baghhans have increased by 17 per cent, since 1911 and by 102 per 
cent, since 1901. It is an occupational group meaning " gardener,” its members 
are generally gardeners and vegetable .growers. They do not really form a 
caste and the term ” Baghhan ” is equivalent to Mali, Maliar and in some 
places it is convertible with ” Arain. ” Any agriculturist like Awan and 
Arain, who takes to gardening, is known as “ Baghhan ” and this explains 
why the number of persons returning themselves as Baghhan has shown such 
a rapid growth daring the last twenty years. Ocoupatiojaal caste and the 
actual occupation are by no means one and the same thing, but at each 
Census, caste and occupation are confused, though in varying degrees. 

This tribe is practically confined to Hera Ismail Khan. Their 
strength in the Province advanced from 26,513 to 26,864, an inorease 
of over 1 per cent, which is entirely due to natural expansion. As the 
number of emigrants of this tribe to the trans-border posts advanced from 67 
to 592, the Baluoh population of the districts fell slightly (7 per mille) during 
the last decade. 
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A pbonomfiBal inereue of 142 per cent in the strength oi Bhtttui 
is, ss I hare already pointed out, due to their more oorreot enuneiation 
at the present Census. In 1911, a large proportion of them were retamed 
as Atoras. 

Bhatiaraa are an oooupatfonal group rather than a caste. The unusual 
increase of 80 per cent, in their number may be ascribed to the same oausee 
as have helped to swell the number of Baghbans. 

The improremont in the strength of Brahmans and Ehatris, two 
important Hindu castes, is mainly due to the military concentration which 
brought temporarily to the Prorinoe an unusual number of sepoys and followers 
belonging to these castes. 

Most of the Obuhras, Barzis and Dhobis in the Prorinoe are immigrants 
from the Punjab and United Provinces, and an ever increasing demand for 
their labour, rather than any natural growth, is the main cause of tho 
expansion in their numbers. 

Hazara is tho home of all these three tribes in this Province. Tho 
decrease in the number of Dhunds, which is practically confined to males, 
appears to be mainly due to emigration which is such a marked characteristic 
of the inhabitants of this district. Tho remarkable decline in the strength of 
Qujars seems partly due to emigration, but the main cause of decrease is to 
be traced to a very large number of Gujara having returned themselves as 
Swathis at the present Census. Both these tribes are mixed up and the 
social status of the one is much inferior to that of the other. A desire to rise 
in the social scale on the part of the comparatively low tribe seems to be the 
main cause of the variations in tho strength of these two tribes. A decrease 
of 25 per cent, in the number of Gujars is counterbalanced by an increase 
of 48 per cent, in the strength of Swathis. 

The Gakkhars, enumerated in the Province, advanced from 6,807 in 
1911 to 8,391 in 1921. They are confined to Uazara, whore perhaps of all 
the tribes they are the most enterprising. A considerable proportion of them 
earn their livelihood, as Government servants or otherwise, outside tho 
Province which is clear from tho fact that at the present Census their females 
were considerably in excess of males. Fluctuations in their numerical strength 
from time to time are, in addition to natural growth, due mainly to the varia- 
tions in the volume of their emigration. Another oauso seems to have been 
operative to increase the number of Gakkhar females at the present Census. 
Karals, another tribe of Hazara, claim to have been Gakkhar in origin and inter- 
marry freely with the latter. Karal females married to Gakkhar males appear 
to have been largely returned ns their husband’s tribe, which increased the 
number of Gakkhar femaks considerably. 

The Gurkhas showed an improvement of 60 per cent, which is entirely 
duo to tho recent massing of troops. Their strength depends entirely upon tho 
number of Gurkha regiments that may happen at any time to bo located in the 
Province. 

Only a small proportion of tho growth of over 9 per cent, in the 
total population of Jats is due to natural expansion. The bulk of the Jats are 
found in Dera Ismail Khan where they aro the dominant tribe. They 
appear to have gained considerably at the expense of Awans and other castes of 
inferior social status, among whom thero is an increasing tendency to be classed 
with the dominant tribe. 

The Jolahos have been steadily decreasing since 1901. They aro the 
traditional weavers and socially they occupy a very low position. Machine- 
made cloth is gradually driving hand-made oloth out of the market and there is 
an increasing tendency among Jolahas to leave thdr hereditary occupation and 
take to other pursuits. This coupled with tho natural desire to rise in social 
status appears to have induced a large number of Jolahos to return themselves 
as menibm of some superior sooial group like Patbans, Jats, etc. 

Earal, or as it is more correctly spelt, Earral is a tribe of Hazara. Its 
numerical strength has decreased by 1 per oeut. during tho last decade, the 
decrease being confined to females. The males of the tribe showed an advance 
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of about 10 per cent. The Karals intermarry freely with Gakkhart with 
whom they claim a common origin. A large number of Karal females 
married into Gakkhar families were returned as Kara! in 1911 and Gakkhar 
at the present Census. In this way Gakkhar females gained considerably 
at the expense of their Karal sisters, whose number has been considerably 
reduced on that account. 

The word *' Kashmiri ** is a geographical term meaning native of 
Kashmir, and includes many distinct castes. The Kashmiris are not really a 
caste but they are treated as such, when they are settled or found outside 
Kashmir. The steady decline in their strength since 1901 is the natural result 
of an ever-increasing demand for labour in the Happy Valley as a consequence 
of development of industries, especially silk industry. During the last decade 
heavy mortality from influenza also affected considerably the stream of 
immigration from Kashmir. 

An increase of 6 per cent, in the strength of Kumhars, the hereditary 
potters and brick-burners, is mainly due to natural expansion. It is also the 
result, to a certain extent, of the unusual demand for burnt bricks required for 
the largo publio works, that were in progress in the Province at the time of the 
Census, which attracted an appreciable number of Kumhars from the 
neighbouring districts of the Punjab. 

An increase of 4 per cent, in the number of Lohars is evidently due to 
natural expansion. 

The steady decrease of 70 per cent, in the strength of Maliars 
during the last twenty years may bo accounted for by an increasing 
tendency among them to return themselves as members of other groups or 
castes. Maliar is an occupational group and not a caste in the strict sense of 
the terra. Arain, Daghban and Maliar are the different names of the same 
group, and it appears Baghbans have been steadily gaining in numbers at the 
expense of Maliar sinoo 1901. 

All these are occupational groups and mostly immigrants from other 
parts of the country notably tho Punjab. The remarkable increase in their 
number during the last decade is due to greater demand for their labour. 

A deorcaso in the number of Mogbals coupled with a corresponding 
increase in tho strength of Turks would naturally suggest a confusion between 
the two terms in the popular mind and so it appears to be. Tho bulk of tho 
Moghals and all the Turks have been rcgislercd in Hazara and a considerable 
number of persons who were recorded as Moghals at the last Census appear to 
have returned themselves as Turks at tho present one. 

Paraebas are Musalman traders converted from Hinduism. Hindus 
especially of low castes on thoir conversion to Islam also adopt the title of 
Sheikh. This confusion between tho two terms, so far as Hindu converts to 
Islam are concerned, seems to bo the cause of the increase in tho one case and of 
tho decrease in tho other. 

The remarkable increase registered in the case of these tribes seems to bo 
due partly to natural growth and partly to a large number of poisons of lower 
castes anxious to raise their social status having returned themselves as members 
of one or other of those classes. 

The unusual rise in the number of Bajputs is confined practically to 
males, which is duo to the temporary presence in tho Province of an unusually 
large number of Bajput soldiers and followers on account of military 
concentration. 

Both these tribes belong to Hazara and tho imjArovement in their case is 
mainly due to natural growth. 

The remarkable decrease of about 10,000 in the number of Tarkhans is 
confined to tho three Fathan districts of Peshawar, Kohat and fiannu. The 
desire to rank socially with the dominant class has led a very large number of 
Tarkhans to return themselves as Pathans, which aooounts mainly for the 
deolioe in the strength of tho former. 
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The statement la the margin compares the population anddistribtt* 

tion of Europeans and Anglo* 


Indians at the two l^t Can^ 
suses. There has been a 
remarkable improTement in 
the number of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians almost erery 
where in the Prorinoe. This 
ia mainly due to the recent 
military oouoentration which 
nooessitated the prosenoo in 
the Province of an unusual 
number of British troops and 
officers. The strength of 
Anglo-Indians in the Province 
has doubled itself, and that of 
Europeans almost doubled 
itself, during tbe last decade. 
The most remarkable increase 
in the number of Europeans ia 
noticeable in the trans-frontier 
posts especially in Wasiristan, 
where military operations were 
actually going on at the time 
of the Census. The number 
of Europeans, mostly British 
troops and officers, in the 
trans-border territory advanced 
from 118 in 1011 to 2,088 at 
the present Census, while in Eohat their strength improved from 180 to 843, 
and m Dora Ismail Khan from 24S to 1,069, during the same period. The most 
remarkable advance in the strength of Anglo-Indians occurred in Haiara, 
where it increased from 6 to 68, but in Peshawar it actually declined from 
80 to 65. 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHIC GLOSSARY OP CASTES AND TRIBES. 

334. A brief account of each of the castes and tribes returned in 
Table XIII is given below in the form of an ETHNOGRAPUIO GLOSSARY. 
The population of, and the religion professed by, the members of each caste have 
been printed in the margin, and the various names of the same caste or tribe 
have also been relegated to the same place. 

All the Arains in this Province are Mnsalmans, although in the Punjab 
(1) Arain (Mnsalman)— a small portion of the tribe have been 

PopniBtioo ... ... ... 8.110 returned as Hindus, Sikhs and Jains. 

••• - • Apparently it is a functional caste, with 

*"*** "■ ' a strong nucleus of Hindu converts. 

The term is apparently derived from Rabin or Bain equivalent to Rahak (tiller 
of soil). Numerically tho tribe is not very important and is practically confined 
to Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu. 

Aroras are the roost numerous Hindu and Sikh caste in the Province^ 
(3) Arera (Bora) (Hindu and Sikh)— They are scattered over tho whole 
Popuution... ... ... 89.018 Provinoe but their number is the largest 

M»i« ... ... ... IS, 878 in tho Dera Ismail Khan district. They 

icmt M ... , < mostly traders and money-lenders. 

They practically occupy the same social position os the Khatris, their customs 
and traditions also point to a Khatri origin. The Arora or Rora is apparently 
connected with Arorkot near Rori (Sukkur), the ancient capital of Sindh. An 
attempt, has been made to connect the Aroras through Odra, one of tho descend* 
ants of Arjun, with Chandar Bans! Rajputs. Odradesh, according to tho 
Mababharata, was situated somewhere south or south-east of the Punjab. Tho 
Eshattriyas appear to have fiod to this country from tho persecution of 
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Pawliu Earn and started work as artisans, giring np, in some cases, Ibe sacred 
thread, to conceal their identity. Odra became Bodra, giving place in time to 
Eor and Aror or Bora and Arora. Odradcsh is mentioned in tne Hababbarata 
and the Odra caste is referred to as Eshattriyas degraded to Shudra in Manu; 

The Lohanas of Sind, who are probably identical with Aroras, are 
perhaps a funotional division of the caste which worked in iron (Loh>iron), 
similar to Lobar. They developed later, as a trading class and moved up, 
through Arorkot, along the Indus, to various parts of this Province and the 
Punjab. In this Province as well as in the Western Punjab, they are known 
as Kirars which is probably a corruption of Eirat, residents of Ecratdesh 
(Bikaner). It may be an earlier name than Arora. All the Hindus of the 
Province, irrespective of their caste, have come to be known as Eirars, a term 
which is now resented by the respectable and educated portion of the community, 
as one of contempt. Tiie Aroras arc, as a rule, active and enterprising, 
industrious and thrifty. A well-known Punjabi proverb means “ When an 
Arora girds up his loins, he makes it only one mile to Lahore." 

The Aroras are divided into four main territorial groups, viz. Utlaradhi 
(northern), Dakhna (southern!, Dahra (western) and Sindhi (of Sindh). The 
lost three arc sometimes considered as one group. 

Next to the Fatbans, the Awans aro in point of numbers the most 
(8) Awan ((Musalmnn) — important ^dusalman tribe in the Pro- 

Vopui.uon... ... ... 863,472 vincc. They are found all over the 

- ••• - Province, but they are most numerous 

* ' in Peshawar and Hazai-a, which account 

for about 91 per cent, of the total number. The Awans are an agricultural 
tribe who describe themselves to be of purely foreign origin, descendants of one 
Kutab Shah, wlio was descended from Ali. The origin of this tribe has formed 
the subject of a good deal of discussion. • One theory propounded by (General 
Cunningham is that Awans wore originally Anuwnns or descendants of Anu 
and that they held the plateaus which lie noith of the Salt Eangc, at the time 
of the Indo-Scythian invasion. Mr. Thomson, Settlement Officer, Jhelum, was 
of opinion that Awans were a Jat tribe, who came from the north-west of 
Hera Ismail Khan, and Colonel Wace was inclined to agree with this view. 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson was, however, struck by the existence of Hindu names in 
the pedigree tables of the Awan Chiefs of Eaiabagb, such as Bai Har Earan, 
immediately below the name of Kutab Shah, as well as by the fact that the 
Awans employed Brahmans as priests. The advocates of foreign origin theory 
put forward an ingenious story at the time of the 1891 Census. They alleged 
that the Awan descendants of Kutab Shah wore oonvorted to Hinduism by a 
Jogi, and that the miracles of one Saiad Abdur Eahman Nuri restored them to 
Islam. This explanation overlooks the fact that Hinduism is not a proselytizing 
religion and at the time of the Musalman invasion no conversion to Hinduism 
was permissible, nor could any Hindu apostate be reconverted to Hinduism. • 
The term is supposed to have been variously derived from A’awan (helper) and 
Aman (trust). Mr. Bose favoured (ho former derivation and was inclined to 
accept their allegation as regards their descent from Kutab Shah, but the 
identity of eponymous septs, which sounded like Hindu names, did not fail to 
attract his attention. 


The word " Awan " is also a Sanskrit word, meaning a defender or 
protector. It is also tho name of a sub-oaste of Jats, which is found in 
Eawalpindi, Multan, Bahawalpur State and other districts of the Punjab. 
Awans have got no less than 2ll sub-castes in common with Eajputs, Jats, 
Brahmans, Ebatris and Aggarwals. All these oircumstances coupled with the 
Hindu names of their ancestors as well ns tho faot that Brahmans act as priests 
to a good many Awan families, who retain still their Bhats (bards), who act as 
family genealogists, would point to their Hindu origin. 

This word is the Persian equivalent of tho Hindi word Mali, meaning 

a gardener and commonly used as 
24098 to Arain. Mr. Hose does not 

!!! 13, 671 consider them to be a separate caste, 
... u.<24 would include them in the oaste 
Araia." Baghbacs in this Province are all Musalman agrioulturists. 


(4) Bsghban (Musalman)— 
PopuUtloa 

SIlslOA ... ... 

Fcnialei 



OJMSkVX. 
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Bhatias ia this 
(6) Bhatia (Hlnduland Sikh)- 

Population #.• 

Ualet 
Pemaloa 


Baluoh ia a Husalmaa tribe which ia almost exoluaively oonaned to the . 

Dera lamail Khaa district, their 
( 5 ) Balaoh (MuBalmaa)— number in other districts of the ProTinoe 

rej^ttoD ••• SMI* ijging yery small. They are, for the 

iwm ••• i®’*** most part, graziers, cultivators, breeders 

of camels and traditional soldiers. Various theories are held ns to the origin of 
the Baluch tribe. Some regard the race as of Turkman origin and others 
claim for tliem an Arab descent. Tliey are also taken, on very inadequate 
philological grounds, as belonging to the Rajput stock. But the most plausible 
tbooTy is tbftt they &rc, sit leflist iix tbo miissi of Iraniftn rftco who camo 
their present location in Mekran and on the Indian border from parts of the 
Iranian plateau further to the west dnd north. In the Punjab, where they 
are found in large numbers iu Dora Gbazi Khan and other districts of the 
Multan Division, they are so much associated with the caro of camels that m 
the greater part of the Punjab, the word Baluch is used for any M^lmau 
camel-man, irrespective of his caste, every Baluch being supposed to be a 
camel-man and every Musalman camel-man to bo a Baluch. 

Province are cither Hindus or Sikhs. They are 
practically confined to Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan. In the latter district, 
*8,104 they are decidedly the wealthiest and 
most enterprising mercantile com- 
munity. They are a’ class of Rajpuls who originally came from Bbatner, but 

have taken to commercial pursuits. 

Bhatiaras in this Province are mostly Musalmans and confined to tho 

Peshawar district. Only a small 

( 7 ) Bhatisra (Musalman, Hindu and Sikh) Hindus and Sikhs. They 

popoution ... • • ••• areprobably of Jhinwaror Kahnr origin. 

••• Tho term is evidently functional, and 

the Bhatiaras are mostly hakcre and sellers of cooked food. 

Rrnhmans. the priestly caste of the Hindus, are scattered all over tho 

Province, but their strength is greatest 

(8) Brahmana (Hindu and Sikh)— Peshawar and Hazara. They are 

Population ... • ••• either Hindus or Sikhs. Their number 

FcnTuiM ••• • • is largest in Hazara, where a little less 

than one-sixth of the total Brahman population arc Sikbs. They follow 
various professions from priesthood, teaching and Government service, to 
cultivation and menial service as cooks. In Hazara a largo number of them 
are agriculturists by profession. 

Cliamars are found all over the Province, but their number is largest in 

Peshawar and Kobat. They aro mostly 
(0) Chamar(MuBalman, Hindu and Sikh) jjusaijuans, but a small number of them 
Popuutiou ... ••• Hindus and a still smaller profess 

Sikl^sm. They aro tanners and leather- 
workers and work as menials in various capacities. Ihey rank higher than 
the Chuhras. for, ns a rule, they abstain from scavenging The caste which is, 
in its origin, functional, is of very old standing. Charmkar (worker in leather), 
A de^'rnded Sudra, is mentioned in Manu. Representing the lowest stratum 
of societv it has received accretions by degradation continuously from the 
highest castes ; and this had led to various stories about their degradation 
and common origin with Banias. It is alleged that Bano and Chano ivere 
tMTO brothers, the descendants of the former were known as Banias and those 
of the latter, who bad been degraded by removing a dead calf, were known 
as Chamars. Another account says that tho ancestor of the Chamars was a 
Brahman, who was degraded on account of the removal of a dead calf. 

Chuhras arc soattered all over the Province, and th^ are BKwtly 

immigrants from the Funjab. The 
(XO) Chuhw or Me*ur.mBo known^^^ bulk of them are Mus^man, a very 
V small proportion being Hindus and a 

still smaller Sikhs. Tbo religion of 
the Chuhras (who worship Balmik or 
Lalbeg) is a very flexible one. They 
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PnpulBiiOD 

Maici 

Fcmtlei 


6.080 

8.086 

2.995 


are supposed to be aborigines, but aooretions bj degradation haye beeu so large 
that it is impossible to distinguish Aryan from aboriginal blood amongst (hem. 
They are the sweepers and scavengers and as such bold the lowest position in 
the social scale, even lower than the Cbamars. 

The term is purely functional, but 
(U) Dsrri (tailor) Musaiman- crystallized into a regular oaste. 

Many persons, who have taken to tailor* 
ing recently, retain their caste names. 

It is a functional caste like the 
Darzis. They are mostly Mnsalmans, 
and are found all over the Province. 
Tliby are also known as Chhimbas and 
Charobas as in some places. 

Bhunds are apparently of Eajput origin. They are all Mnsalmans 
— X ood are practically confined to the 

( 13 ) D un s ( nsam ) Hazara district, where they have been 

Pollution ... ... ... 27,478 - - - ' . . . y 

18,140 


(12) Dbobi (WasbermaD) Musaiman and 
Hindu- 


Pop QliitUn 

llilOl 

FeoiAlos 


18.644 

11,161 

7.463 


Mftlcf 

Fcmaldi 


14,838 


declared as an agricultural tribe. 


(14) Qakkbars (Musaiman)— 

Populatioa ... ... 

Maid 

females 


The Gakkbars in this Province are all Mnsalmans and they belong 

almost entirely to the Hazara district, 
gjjj Their principal occupation is agriculture 
A 858 Or state service and they have been 
•• A53» declared an agricultural tribe. 
Different theories have been advanced regarding their origin. Although some 
representatives of the tribe claim their descent from Alexander, the Greek 
origin of the tribe has now been rejected finally by those competent to judge. 
The theory now in vogue points to their Persian origin. They are also believed 
to bo the descendants of the great Ycuehi-Soythians, who entered India from 
the north* west in the early centuries of the Uhristian era. 

The Gujars are an agricultural 
(16) Onjars (Musaiman and Hindu)— 

Population ... 

MalM 

fpmaloi ... 


86.R90 

47.476 

38.116 


Population 

Malod 

Female! 


10.842 

8.455 

1.887 


and pastoral tribe. They are mostly 
Musalmans, only a small proportion 
being Hindus in this Province. The 
bulk of the tribe are residents of Hazara 
and their number in Peshawar is also 
considerable. 

Gurkha is a geographical term meaning an inhabitant of Gorakhpur 

/,«> M suggested by Crooke in his classical 

(16) Gurkhas (Hindu)- 

West Provinces and Oudh,” a protector 
of cows. In this Province the term 
is applied to all the classes, from which the Gurkha battalions are recruited. 
All the Gurkhas in this Province are employed in the Gurkha regiments 
statioDod at Abbottabad and other places in the Province. Some Gurkhas 
have also made Abbottabad their home, where some Gurkha battalions are 
permanently located. 

The bulk of the Jat population of the Province are Musalmans and are 
rri-j — j found in the Dera Ismail Khan district, 

(1 ) a ( usa , u i — they are a dominant agricultural 

wlm tribe. The Hindu and Sikh Jats of 

Femtin ... ... 4i!24S the Froviuce are mostly employed in 

the army and are temporary immigrants. The J,pts are rapposed to be a 
Scythian tribe, ■who settled in Dera Ismail Khan and the Punjab about ^ the 
beginning of the Christian era, about 2,000 years ago. The term is sometimes 
used like the word Baluoh, espeoially In the Western Punjab, as synonymous 
with camel*driver. The Musaiman historians have made repeated references 
to Jats as warriors and high way robbers occupying various tracts from the 
banks of the Indus to areas further east aud south. The Arabs called all 
Hindus as Jatk The gipsies were also called Zatta or Zuts and are referred to 
as having emigrated from North*West India, The foot of the same term 
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being applied to caatd of Tarjing ^tus from the warrion and robbers down 
to ministrel gipsies strengthens the beUef that Jat wap not a tribal name^ 
but was a group including Jatis (odstes) of various statas. 

Tod classed the Jats as one of the grhat Bajpnt tribes of the original 
Arjan stock, but Cunningham held them to belong to a later wave of immi- 
erants from the north-west, probably of Scythian race. “It may be,” says 
Sir Dentil Ibbetson, “ that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered 
India at different periods in its history, though to my mind the term Rajput 
is an occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if they do 
orieinally represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceed- 
inriy probable, both from their almost identical physique and facial character 
and from the close communion which has always existed between them, that 
they belong to one and the same ethnic stock ; while, whether this be so or 
not it is almost Certain, that they have been for many centuries and still are 
BO intermingled and so blended into one people that it is practioally impossible 
to distinguish them as separate wholes.” 

The number of Jbinwars, or Mehras, as they are more popularly colled 

in the Provinoe, is small and they are 
almost all immigrants from the Punjab. 
In the Punjab the Mehra is a true 
village menial. In this Protince they 
earn their livelihood as water-carriers, 

bakers, domestic servants and sellers 

of parched grain. They are an occupational caste and are found all over 
the Province, chiefly in towns. 

It was originally a functional term 


(18) Jhinwar (Hindu, 
Sikh)- 

FopuUttou 

Mftlos 

FentlM 


ICusalman and 


1,160 

diO 

660 


fiynonym#— Kah»r, Mehra. Maehhi aod Bhithti. 


The word Jolaha means a wearer 

(19) Jelaha (Musalman)— 


Population 

Mftlei 

Feraulcf 

•Paoll, B»flnda. 


Fopaletion 

Males 

Females 


85.180 

18.728 

10,466 


21,823 

13,412 

9,381 


which has crystallized into a oaste. 
Jolahas aro village artisans as dis- 
tinguished from menials. They aro 
found all over the Province, especially 
Paoii, Bkflndk. iu Hazard and Peshawar, which contain 

26,461 out of 36,189 Jolahas in tho Province. 

It is a Musalman agricultural tribe found only in Hazara. Their 



Hindus, tboir conversion to Islam is 
of comparatively modern date. They 
are considered to be identical in origin and character with the Dhunds and 
would seem to be one of the Rajput tribes of the hills lying along tho left 
bank of the Jhelum. They claim Rajput origin, but some of them also set up 
a claim to Kayani Mughal descent and connect tboir legendary ancestor Kayan 
with Alexander the Great. There is also a strange story that a quoon of 
the ffreat Raja Rasalu of the Punjab folklore had by a paramour of tho 
Bcaveneer class four sons, Sco, Teo, Gheo and Karu, from whom aro respectively 
descended tho Sials, Tiwanas, Ghehas and Karajs. They intermarry with 
Gakkhars, Salads and Dhunds- 

It is a geographical term, applicable to tho members of any of tho 
(21) Kasnmirl (Musalman)- races of Kashmir. Tbo term when 

^ ... 16.918 used without any qualification connotes 

m2m* ••• a Musalman resident of Kashmir. The 

Kashmiris in this Province are practi- 
cally confined to Hazara and Peshawar, their chief occunation being weaving, 
wa^ng and dyeing (of shawls and similar fine fabrics), labour, shopkeeping 

and trade. 

of high status,^ The Khatris in this 
Province aro either Hindus or Sikhs. 
They are found all ovor tho Province, 
but the bulk of them are conoentrated 
— in Hazara and Peshawar. Their chief 

odcupation is trade, but a good many of them take up Government servioo, 
and some Khatris hold high positions and are members of tho Bar. 


It is a well-known Hindu oaste 

(28) Khatris (Hindu and Sikh)— 

PopnlAtioa* 

Mams 
Ffmalet 


44,793 

80,060 

14,788 
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All the Khoias in the Province are Musalraana supposed to have been 

converted from Hinduism. They are 
(88) Khoja (Muaaiman)— mostly traders, and have been returned 

Popoution ... ... AIM f the districts of Hazara, Peshawar 

FomSss '••• and Dera Ismail Khan. The word is 

evidently derived from Khawaja, which means simply a man of wealth and 
respectability. Generally any Hindu trader converted to Islam is known 
as Khoja in the Punjab. The Khojas of Shahpur are patris and of Jhang 
Aroras. In this Province Hindu traders converted to Islam prefer to be called 
“ Parachas. ” so that where the Parachas are a recognised and wealthy caste, 
the word Khoja is used for miscellaneous Musalman traders, chiefly hawkers 
and pedlars, or at least potty traders. Indeed Paracha and Khoja appear 
to be virtually synonymous, and they arc sometimes known as Paracha Khojas 
or Khokhar Parachas. Wohras and Boras of Central India arc also supposed 
to be the same caste as Khojas. 

It is a functional caste. The bulk of the Kumhars in this Province 
(24) Kumhar (Musalman and Hindu)- "6 Musalmans, only a small number 

Popnut:ou 24.054 being Hindus. They are found all 

• ••• - JA®’* over the Province, but their number is 

... ... . largest in Peshawar and smallest in 

PM»wagr»r, Kniagar, Patucr*. oiiiar. Bannu. They cro the potters and 
till,.,. Kuui. Oils. audOhumar.. brick-humers of tho PtovLe. They 

arc indispensable to agriculture. They supply earthen pots for the well gear 
and supply earthonw'are to the agriculturists as well as to the market. 

Practically all the Lohars of the Province are Musalmans, only a very 

(26) Lohor (Musalman and Hindu)- vrhn nrn immin-wiTiio 

Popolttiou ... ... ... 20,834 

. .. ... 17,775 

... 12,060 




Femalea 

Abangtr audNilband. 


.a. M 

small number, who aro immigrants, are 
Hindus, They are scattered all over 
the Province. It is a functional caste 
with tho traditional occupation of 
blacksmith. The Lohars work largely 
as village artizans and sometimes take up cultivation and field labour. They 
are allied to Raj (mason) and Tarkhan (carpenter). 

Machhis in this Province are all Musalmans and they are practically 

confined to Dora Ismail Khan. The 

Machbi is apparently a counterpart of 
Jbinwar (No. 18 above) and the 
former consists largely of converts 
from the latter. Tho term Machhi is 
purely functional and means a fish- 
monger, Besides following the occupation of a Jbinwar, the Machhi women 
act as midwives and wet nurses, Tho Machhis say that they are a branch of 
the Solgis (Saljukis) and came from Halab (Aleppo) in Syria to Karbala, 
whero they were settled when the Imam Hussain was killed there. From 
Karbala they migrated vid Southern Persia and Afghanistan to Kcch Mekran 
and thence to Shikarpur and Derajat. 


(20) MaohM (Musalman)— 

Population ... ... ... 2.251 

Maloi ... ... ... 1,04? 

Fcmaloi ... ... ... 1,20** 

Mabigir, Ssqqa, Maobhati, 
Itfachhliwal and Machhiwaui. 


29. Tho Maliars iu this 


7,956 

4,135 

8,821 


(27) Maliar (Muialman)— 

Population ... 

Male! 

Femalff 

Kaojra. Arain and Bagbbatu 

It is a functional caste and 
(26) Malian (Mawlman)— 

Fopnlation ... 

Males 

Famales ... ... 

‘Mohana, Kisbtiwao. 

' It is a functional caste and 
(20) Mirasi (Musalman)- 

Popnlation ... 

. Midas ... ... 

FemalM 

SvnoH^m^Vxkmt KnUontp Nagirohl, Rnbabi, {Mnirlbi 
lihat 


Province arc all Musalmans. They are found 
in the Hazara and Kohat districts and 
aro cultivators and gardeners. They 


are the same as Mali or Bagbban. It is 
a functional caste and means makers of 
Mala (garlands). 

means a boatman or sailor. Mallahs or 
Mohanas are found all over the Province. 
They are mostly of Jbinwar origin, but 
on the Indus they are often regarded 
by themselves and others as Jats. 

means a genealogist. They are village 
bards, and are so .called because ia the 

15.469 
B,726 
6,7SS 


4,470 

2271 

2,199 


•nd 


Punjab if is one of their functions to 
get up by heart and to be able to 
repeat from memory off-hand, ^e 
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Itedigrees of the familiea who are their hereditary olients. They are mioistreb 
aad muBioians and are^foand all over the f rovinoe. 

Mishwanis are n Fathan tribe who are found ezolusirely in Hasars. 

They arc allied to the Kakam, bein^ 
descended from a Saiad, Mishwani, 
one of the four sons of Huhammad-i* 
Gisu-Daraz or "Muhammad of long 
looks,*' by a Kakar woman. She wae 
a daughter or grand-daughter of Kakar, 
and her husband was adopted by Danai. Eakar’s father. Other Saiads do 
not intermarry with Mishwanis. A few of the clan crossed the Indus with 
the XJtmanzais as their retainers, and they now occupy the eastern end of the 
Oandgarh range, about Srikot. They are sturdy, industrious and well*behaTed 
and Abbott described them as " one of the brayest races in the world." 


(80) Xlsawsal (KnialmaiO'** 
Populftiieo ... 

MtlM 

Fenuilet 

•it 


4,407 

t.4n0 

1.018 


The bulk of the Moohis in this 
(81) Moohl (MusalmAn and Hindu)— 


PopaUtlon 

Males 

Females 


28,010 

10.908 

11.704 


Saraj and Kafashdox. 

tion and signifies the worker in tanned 


Froviaoe are Musalmans, only a small 
number, Hindustani immigrants from 
the United Proyinoes of Agra and 
Oudh, being Hindus. They are found 
in every district of the Province. The 
word Moohi is the name of an oooupa* 
leather. The Moohi not only makes 
leather articles, but he also graius leather and gives it a surface colour. A 
Moohi is in the west what a Chamar is in the east. 

The bulk of the Moghals or Mangols, as they are also called, are found 

in Hazara. They belong to the same 
stock of Central Asia as furnished the 
Great Moghal Bmporors of India. 
They entorod the country with Baber, 
who founded the Moghal dynasty in 
this country or were attracted during 
The figures by no means ropresont pure 
Mongolian blood. Irrespective of the mixture of blood resulting from 
intermarriages of tbo Moghals with the loonl castes, there is a strong tendency 
among men of low status to claim Moghal origin. Thoy aro an agricultural 
tribe, and other agricultural tribes, such as Gakkbars are sometimes inclined to 
call tbcmsolves Moghals. 


(38) Keghsl (Musalman)— 

PopulAtiOQ ... .M 

Males ... ... 

Female! ••• y 


the reipn of his successors. 


10.676 

6.446 

4.289 


A Nai is every where the 
(38) IFai (Musalman and Hindu)-- 
Popnlatioa ... 

Mftloi 

Femalet ... 

Synonymt — Ilijam. 

be of Moghal origin. 


87,385 

16,K83 

11,368 


barber of the country and he is scattered all 
over the Province. Tho bulk of tho 
caste, which is apparently a very 
highly organised functional group, are 
Musalmans, only a small number being 
Hindus. Tho Musalman Kais claim to 
Hindus a Nai is styled a Baja and his wife a 
esteem in which ho is socinliy held. Hindu 
Nais regard themselves as descended from the Kashattriyas and tho caste 
jealously protects itself against the admission of strangers in blood into its fold. 
Besides his traditional occupation of a barber, a Nai cooks at weddings, acts 
as a messenger and is also a circumcisor. 


Bani, which shows 


Among 
the high 


Farachas aro Musalman 
(34) Fsrsoaadlasaiinsn)— 


PopaUtion 

Mitlct 

Female! 


18.660 

7.0.16 

0,624 


traders converted from Hinduism. They are 
the counterparts of Khojas (see No. 23 
above), although they have crystallized 
into a separate caste. Thoy know the 
Hindi characters and generally keep 
their accounts in Hindi like the Hindus, 
with Bokhara, Kabul. Bombay and 
Calcutta, etc. The name is apparently derived from " Paroha ’’ which 
means ** cloth, " one of the principal staples of their trade. As a class, tho 
Farachas aro most economical and industrious and very strict in keeping 
accounts, so much so that in the northern Punjab, a too economical person Is 
sometimes nicknamed “ Faracha, ” i.«. miser. Aa a rule, the Farachas do not 
intermarry with other clans. 


Khoj. .nd Bni.ra. 

They are a wealthy class and 
etc. 

' " cloth, " 


trade 
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CHAPTXB XI. — CASTS, TBIBB, BAGS OB KATIOKAUTT. 


The Profince is pre-eminently the country of the Patbans who are all 
(36) Pstbsn (Musslmui)— , Musalmans and found all orer the 

(•etiiod dwriou ... ... 884,260 Provinoe, the bulft of them being conccn- 

Popoi.tioiitrM..bord«ri.ort* - M77 trated in Feshawar, Kohat and Bannu 

Totei ... 889,646 as Well as in the trans-border tribal 

“‘rniw ::: JwIItS territory. Their chief occupations are 

AfgbtB, Puhtnn «nd Fikbtan. ' agriculture and military service. 

The term Fathan, according £o Afghan writers, is derived from Pathan 
(rudder in Syrian), a title granted by the Prophet of Islam to Eais (designated 
Abdul Basbid by him), the leader of the small band of Afghans, who accom- 
panied Khalid and were the first converts to Islam from that country. Abdul 
B-ashid was called “ Pathan ” (rudder) because he was expected to guide the 
ship of his people in the right track. But Bellow considers the word to be a 
corruption of Pakhtuna, which is the plural of Pakhtun or Pukbtun and 
comes probably from Pukhta (a ridge or hill). The late Sir Benzil Ibbetson 
considered the true Pathan, as distinguished from Afghans, to be of Indian 
extraction. 

In an article on the “ Kuined Temple in the Nurpur Port ”• (district 
Kangra), Pandit Hira Nand Shastri of the Archseologioal Department has 
shown that the original name of Pathankot was Fathan or Faitban. This term 
is mentioned in the “ Ain-i-Akbari.” Faithan is also the name of a place on the 
Godaveri and its origin was discovered on an inscription (see “ Epigraphica 
India,” Volume III, page 103) to be Pratishthana which would appear to be the 
real name of Pathankoto. Pathaniva is also the name of a Bajput clan living 
in this locality and it fits in well with the term Pratishthnniya (belonging to 
Pratishthana). Pratishthana means well-established, and if this was the 
derivation of the word Fathan, it can appropriately be applied to the people 
of that name living in this Province. The first mention of the Afghans in 
history is in ” Tarikh-i-Yamiui,” written by a Secretary of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who says that the Afghans were enrolled in the army of Sobuk-tegin, and that 
Mahmud in his invasion of Takharistan led an army consisting of Indians 
Afghans and other tribes. According to Ferishta, Afghans were represented ori 
both sides in the great war between Musalmans and Hindus in 1192, in which 
they fought on the side of llai Fathora or Prithwi Raj in his great crusade 
against the Musalman invaders. This shows that Afghans were not yet com- 
pletely converted to Islam in the 12th century of the Christian era. The 
Afghans did not succeed in establishing an independent rule until the 18th 
century, when under Mir Wais Ghalzai and subsequently under Ahmad Shah 
Ahdali, the Afghans became a ruling race and their country came to be called 
Afghanistan. Fathan tradition makes Kashighar or S ha wall heir earliest seat, 
and the term Afghanistan, or the land of the Afghans, is said to be, strictly 
speaking, applicable to the mountainous country between Qandhar and the 
Derajat, and between Jalalabad and Khybcr Valley on the north, and Siwi and 
Dadar on the south, but it is now generally used to denote the kingdom of 
Afghanistan. The Pathans or Afghans used to be called Abdalis, from Malik 
Abdal under whom they first emerged from the Sulaiman Range and drove the 
Kafirs or infidels out of the Kabul Valley. They claim as their peculiar saint 
the “ Afghan Qutb.” Khawajah Qutb-ud-Din, Bakhtiar, Kaki of ITsh (near 
Baghadad), who is supposed by some authorities to have given his name to the 
Qutb Minar at Delhi. 


PATHAN TRIBES. 

(«■) The AfridiB, or Apride as they call themselves, occupy the lower and 

eastern most spurs of the Sofed Koh range, west and south of Peshawar, including the Bazar 
and Bara valleys and all the northern part of Tirah. There are six so-called Khy her clans of 
Afridis, vit. Kuki Khel, Kambar Khel, Komar Khel, Malikdin Khel, Sipah and Zakka Kbel ; 
also two outside clans, vi$. Akal Kbel, dwelling on the Orakzai border, and Adam Khel who 
oeonpy a mountainous tract projecting into British territory bstween Peshawar and Koshat. 
With the ezooption of the Adam Khel, the whole of the Afridi tribe is migratory, remaining 
in the highlands of Tirah in summor and descending to the Kajuri, Bazar and Khyber valleys 


* Arckatloftcal Survejf of India, Annoil ReiK>rtrl904-06, psg* 111. 
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in winter. The Khyher and Kohat paaset are commanded by them, and from a political poini 
of view they are decidedly the most important Pathan tribe on the Peshawar border, and those 
who know them, consider them to be, on the whole, the finest of the Pathau tribes on the border. 
They are intensely democratic. Physically they are tall, spare, wiry and athletic, hardy and 
active. Few are brought in contact with the Afridis, who are not converted into enthusiastio 
admirers of their manliness and superb physique. Their fighting sltength is estimat^ at 
over 40,000 and population at over 200,000 persons. Doctor Bellew identifies the Afridi with 
the A parytfiB of Herodotus. The Pathan historians trace his liesoent from Barhan, son of 
Kakai, grandson of Karlanri, by his son Usman surnamed Afridi, and say that in the 7th 
century the Khyber tract was held by Rajputs of the Bhati tribe and Yadubansi stock, subjects 
of the Raja of Lahore, who were constantly harassed by the Afghans of Glior and the 
Sulemans j and that al^ut the. end of the century the Afridi, then in alliance with the 
Oakkhars, obtained from the Hindu Government of Lahore all the hill country west of the 
Indus and south of ths Kabul River, ou condition of guarding the frontier against invasion. 


(ii) BaHgash,—\n important Pathan tribe found in Kohat, Miranzai and Kurram 
valleys, its main clans being Miranzai, Baizai and Samalzai. They are both Sunnis and Shias. 
They are regarded as a Cluresh tribe of Arab descent. They traoe their descent from Khalid, 
the apostle of the Prophet to the Afghans of Ghor. But they are Pathans now as regards 
customs and character. Their ancestor had two sons. Gar and Samil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed Bunkash or root-destroyers. These 
sons have given their names to the two great political factions into whioh not only the Bangash 
themselves but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khattak, Turi, Zaimusht and other neighbours of the 
Karlanri branch are divided, though the division has of late lost its importance. The Garf are 
divided into Miranzai and Baizai olans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper; the 
Miranzai lie to the west of them in the valley to which they have given their name, while the 
Barnilzai occupy the northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozan at the foot of the Orakzai 
hills, where they are independent, or live in Paiwar or Kurram under the protection of the Turi. 
The Bangash Nawabs of Furrukhabad belong to this tribe. The Bangash of Kohat are tall 
and good looking, but have no reputation for courage. The Shia Bangash are said to bo 
much braver. For a full descriptipn of the Bangash, his history, origin and customs, a 
reference may be made to pages 67 — 69, Volume II of Rose's Glossary of the Tribes and 
Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. 


(tf't) -A Pathan tribe of Turoo-Iranian origin whioh holds the central 

portion of the Bannu Tahail, between the Kurram and Toolii rivers. They occupied their 
present homes, after they were driven out of Shawal by the Wazirs, tovvards the close of the 
14th century. Sayads and other doctors of Islam have settled among them, and the 
Bannuchis have intermarried with them, as well as with the scattered representatives of the 
former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as kamsagai (dependents), and 
with the families of various adventurers who have at different times made Bannu their 
home, iu so much that Bannuolu in its broadest sense now means all Mugalinans, and by a 
stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated tract originallv 
occupied by the tribe. The true Bannuchis, the deRcendarits of Shitak, however, still 
preserve the memory of their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. 
They are noted neither for their physique nor for their courage. Sir Herbert Ed wardes say* 
of them Tile Bannuchis are bad specimens of Afghans ; can worse be said of any race ? 
They have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxuriant, their virtues stunted. 

Shitak, a Kakai Karlanri, by his wife Bano bad two sons, Kiwi and Surani. The 
former had also two sons, Miri and Sami. To Miri's sons fell the south, to Sami's the centre, 
and to Surani's the norih and west of the modern Bannu which was named after Sliifak s 
wife. Bannuchis were split up into two factions, Bpin (white) aud tor (black), which left 
them a prey to Wazirs. 

iiv) Pathan tribe alleged^ to be the descendants in the male line of 

Baitan, the third son of Kais. They occupy the country between Waziristan and Dcra Ismail 
Khan district. Tlie tract inhabited by them is some forty miles long by twelve to sixteen 
miles wide, stretcliing along the border from the MarwatTabsil of Bannu to the Oumal Valley. 
To the west the hill country of the Bhittanis is hemmed in by tliat of the Wazirs, the two 
tribes being generally more or less at feud. The Bhittanis live in small villages, generally 
bidden away iu hollows, their houses being mud ami brushwood hovels of the poorest 
' description. Sometimes they live in caves hollowed out of rooks. One of their principal 
places is Jandola, on tho roa<l leading up the Tank Zarn to the Wazir country. Dhanna, 
Tatta and Warspiin are the three sections of the Bhittanis. They are a rude people just 
emerein*' from barbarism, but keen-witted. They arc of medium height, wiry and i^tive, and 
inveterare thieves and abettors of thieves ; and they have been called “ the jackals of the 
Waziri. ** 


M Dau>itai. -A tribe of the lame orifrin a. the Mohmandi, their common .nctor 
beinff Daul.tff«r. Thev live along the left bank of the Kabul River to if. junction with tt o 
Bara, Daud, the founder of the tribe, had three eon*, M^dka., Maraur and Yunuf fro.u 
whom are descended the main section, of the tribe. Mandkai h^l three son., Husain, Nekai 
and Halo of whom only the first is reprc.ented m Peshawar. Nekai fled into Hindustan, 
while Bale’s few descendants live iu Tirah, 
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(rf) This tribe inhabits the Tocbi Valley. Livingr as they do on the fertile 

alluvium o£ the valley, the Daurit have no neceasity to cultivate very strenuously or to 
migrate. They are therefore lacking in military spirit, unenterprising and home-staying 
with the exception of their section Malakb, who are much like the Wazirs, are pastoral and 
migratory. They are addicted to chorus-smoking and are by repute the laziest and dirtiest 
of ail the Waziristarf^ tribes. They are intensely democratic, fanatical and bigoted and 
much under the influence of their j/aWoh# (priests). For a full description of the tribe, the ir 
history, customs, etc., seepages 225 to 282 of Rose's Glossary, Volume IL 

(eiV) Dt7eJsoA.— Bilazaks were the first Afghan tribe to enter the Peshawar Valley, 
from where they were gradually driven by ether Paihan tribes across the Indus into Hazara* 
They are believed to be of Scythio origin, and settled in the Peshawar Valley in the 5th and 
6th centuries of the Christian era. Ihey soon became powerful and important and ruled (he 
whole valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern bills. In the first half of the 
13th century, the Yusaf^ai and Mohmand drove them across tho Indus into Cbach-Pakhli* 
Their efforts to regain their lost territories were such a perpetual source of disturbance that 
at length Jehangir deported them en maste and distributed them over Hindustan and the 
Dakhau. Scattered families of them are still to be found in Hazara and Kawalpindi. 

(iffi) Durrani , — Durranis are also known by the name of Abdali, which is the name 
of a famous family of the Saddozai Patbans which gave Afghanistan its first Afghan dynasty. 
The Abdali family belonged to the Sarbani branch of the Afghans, and was founded by 
Abdal, a descendant of Kais. This tribe ruled the Province before tho Sikhs overran it, and 
the famous Ahmad Shah Abdali, who invaded and devastated the country more than once, 
belonged to this tribe. Numerically they are not a very important tribe in tho Province, and 
are found almost exclusively in Peshawar* 

(ix) Gadun The bulk of the tribe are found in Hazara and only a small 

number in Pcsha^Ya^. They claim descent from Sarbang, a great grandson of Gnurghusbt, 
two of whose sons fled, because of a blood-feud, to tho mountains of Chach and Hazara. It is 
alleged, Jaduns arc not of Indian origin, although their name would suggest their connection 
with the groat Hajput Yadubanei clan, many of whom migrated from Giizerat, some 1,100 
years before Christ, and were afterwards supposed to be found in the hills of Kabul and 
Kandhar. 

(.r) Gandapur.^A Pathan tribe of Ushtarani (Sayyid) extraction. Besides the 
original stock they include by affiliation Some off-shoots of the Shirani, the Mushezai seotion 
of the Ghurghushti Pathans and (he Ranizai section of the Yusafzai tribe. They hold 
the whole of tho north-western part of Dera Ismail Khan, east of Tank and south of the Nila 
Koh ridge of tho Salt Range, comprising an area of 460 square miles, abutting, on the 
Sulaimans to the west, the town of Kulachi being their bead-quarters, They are now the 
dominant tribe of the Kulaebi Tahsil. They were originally a poor powindah and pastoral 
tribe, but they now cultivate more largely than any other Dera Ismail Khau Pathans. They 
reached tho height of their prosperity about tho middle of the 18th century, but lost (heir 
eastern possessions some seventy years later which were confiscated by the Saddozai governor 
of Loiah. They still engago In Powindah traffic. 

They are divided into six main divisions or Nallahs (valleys). Most of these Nallahs 
have a single generic name, covering all men of that Nallah ; but tliere are also joint 
Nallahs in which two altogether distinct sections are combined, each having a generic name 
of its own. 

{xi) Ghilzai, — A tribe of the Matti branch of the Pathans, who till the rise of the 
Durrani power, were tho most famous of tho Afghan tribes. They first rose into notice in 
the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi whom they accompanied In his invasions of India. Subse- 
quently they conquered the tract between Jalalabad and Kelat-i- Ghilzai and spread east and 
west over the country they now hold. They were once the independent rulers of Kandhar 
and even overran Persia but they were crushed by Nadir Shah and their rule was succeeded 
by that of the Durrani. They are of tho same stock as the Lodi Pathans who ruled India 
for some time. Their name is derived from Ghaizoe, the '' illicit son " of Bibi Mato by 
Shah Hussain, whom she afterwards married. They are found almost exclusively as nomads 
in this Province and the Punjab, and form with the Lodi Pathans the bulk of tho Powinda 
immigrants. 

(.rit) Khalil.^^X tribe of the Ghoriakhel Pathans, which occupies the left bank of tho 
Bara River, and tho country along the front of the Khyber in the Peshawar plains between 
that pass and the Daudzai. They are not good cultivators. According to Ravertv, tho 
Khalils were in the early Moghal period an exceedingly powerful tribe, the strongest 
among the Ghoria Pathans, and they once occupied the country west of the Khyber. They 
threw in their lot with Kamran and took part in tho attack on Hamayun's camp. They 
suffered heavily in Kamran's final defeat by Hamayun. But Ahe real ^ause of their 
downfall was the hostility of the Khashi Afghans. They bold the country from Dhaka to 
Attock with the Khyber and Kharappa passes, they provided escorts to, and levied tolls on^ 
the trading caravans and grew very rich as well as arrogant. The plunder of a Yusufzai 
caravan, the murders of tho two sons of the Malik of Abazai and of the Gagiani Malik^ 
who was venerated as a saint in a Khalil mosque, rouse d the Khashis and their allies to fnrj 
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kxA they inflioted a orushin^ defeat upon the KhaHle at Shaikh Tapor in 1549. SEah Jahan 
conferred the title of ** Arbab** on a Khalil Malikiand their chiefs have erer einoe homo 
it instead of the older title of Malik* The Arbaba belong to the Mitha Khel section of 
the tribe. 

(driit) Khaitah^’^k most important Afghan tribe, the rivals of the Bangash tribo 
who live in the Kohat district. They are a race of strong, sturdy cultivators, who supply 
considerable recruits to the army. The Khan of Khattak holds the Teri Tahsil in jagir^ 
They are descended from Luqman alias Khatak, one of the sons of Kodai. They allege 
themselves to be the Fathans of the Karlanri branoh* and a curious story is told about the 
origin of the word ** Khattak.'^ It is said that Luqman was one day out hunting with his 
brothers. They met four Afghan damsels of another tribe. Luqman chose the best-dressed 
who was plain, dark and stout. His brothers scoffed at him and taunted that Luoman had 
fallen in the ** khaiai^* a *pashtu word for mud. Luqman was thus nicknamed Khattak 
by which his descendants are now known. For a full description of the tribe, their 
history aftd customs a reference may be made to pages 526—535 of Rosens Glossary, 
Volume II. 

(xts) Khagianu^k tribe of the Karlanri Fathans, who at one time oocnpied the 
whole of Khost, but is ncfw found in Kurram. The name has fallen into disuse except in 
Peshawar where a small number of Fathans of this name are found. Both the Jaji and the 
Turi of Kurram claim to be descendants of Kbugiani, son of Kakai, but their Pathan origin 
is not free from doubt. 

{xv) KundL^li is a small potoindah tribe, who are of the same origin as the Niasl. 
The original Kundi country consists of a tract lying along the Soheli stream below the 
Bhittani range in tho Tank Tahsil of Dera Ismail Khan. The tribe is loth to emigrate 
and herds together in its old villages and all their eastern villages have been occupied by 
immigrants from Marwat. Tho Kundis settled in tho district about the same time as the 
Daulat Khel Lohani. 

{xvi) MangaU’^k branch of the Karlani Fathans. It is divided into three tribes, 
Mughsl, Jadran and fiabadurzai, all found in Kurram. It also includes a olati 
called the Maugal KheL la the 13th century, the Mangal and the Ilanhi, an 
affiliated tribe of Sayyad origin, left their scats in Birmil, crossed tho Sulaimans into Bannu 
and settled in the Kurram and Gambila valleys. About a century later, they were driven 
back by the Bannuchis into tho mountains of Kohat and Kurram, whore they still 
dwell. 

Marwat,^ kn important tribo of Pathan agriculturists who hold almost 
the whole of the Lakki tahsil. Within the last seventy or eighty years, they have passed south- 
wards over tho Salt range into Dera Ismail Khan, where they occupy small tracts, wrested from 
tho Kundi in the northern corner of Tank and along tho foot of the hills, and from the Baluoh 
in the Faniala tract. Their most important clans are Musa Khel, Acha Khel, Khud Kbol, 
Bahram and Tapi. Tho Marwat are as fine and law-abiding a body of men as are to be 
found on the frontier. They are a simple, manly and slow-witted ^ople, strongly attached 
to their homes, good cultivators and of pleasing appearance.^' Like the Bannuchis, tho 
Marwats are also divided into two hostile factions, spin (white) and tor (black). For a 
full history and customs of the tribe a reference maybe made to pages 70—75 of Rose's 
Glossary, Volume III. ^ 

[xvii*) Muhammadzairn^k Pathan tribo which holds Ha^htnagar, a strip of territory 
some thirteen miles broad running down the loft b^nk of the Swat River from the border to 
Kowsbera. Descended through Muhammad, one of tho sons of Zamand, from Karshabun, 
it is divided into eight sections, tho Charsadda, Prang, Razsar, Sherpao, Tangi (including 
Barazai and Nasratzai, Turangzai, Umarzai and Utmanzai). The tribe is also known as 
Muhmandzai and Mamauzai, 

(jriV) Mohmandn — A Pathan tribo of pure Afglian descent. They inhabit the hills 
north-west of Peshawar, between the Swat and Kabul rivers. They have four main divisions, 
Sts. Tarakzii, Halimzai, Baezai and Khwaezai. A fringe of affiliated clans (tho Kukkozai, 
Dawezai and Utmanzai) surrounds the tribo ; it is further hedged in on tho slopes of the 
Tartara range by the vassal clan of Mullagorls and towards Bajaur by the Safis. Their 
headmen, in common with those of all tho Ghoria Khels, of which tho Mohmands arc a 
branch, are called Arbab, a title meaning master and conferred by the Mughal emperors. 
Tho Mohmands are good and industrious cultivators, and peacefully disposed except on tho 
Afridi border. The Mohmand tribal constitution is more aristocratic than is the case of tho 
tribes of the Sufed-Kob and Tirah, and the power of the Khans is well-developod. A fall 
description of the Mohmands, their history, etc., is given on pages 126—128 of Roso's 
Glossary, Volume III. 

(j-j?) Muhgori.-^k small tribe of doubtful Patban origin, who hold their lands by 
sufferance of the Mohmands, they acknowledge their inferiority and pay occasional tribute to 
the Mohmand Khan of Lalpura. Lying north of the Afridi, they hold the Tartara country 
north vf the Kbyber range and are a small and inoffensive tribe associated with the hill 
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Alobmands. Thei? traditions proclaim them to be the relics of a great kin^oniy tnd they 
would appear to be the remnants of once powerful and now bumble Dilazaks* The Mohmands* 
Shinwaris or Afridis would not acknowledge them as Pathans, and they are alleged to be so 
called, as they are the descendants of an ilfegitimaie child found in a graveyard. 

(xxi) iVtass.— A Fathan tribe descended from Niazai, one of the three sons of Ibrahim 
Lodi. Being Lodi Pathans they are akin to the Dotannis, Sure, etc. Originally Powindahi 
or Nomads, they were expelled from the district of Shilgar and settled in Tanlg where they 
1^ a nomad life and spread further north-east to the Indus, occupying the (steppe) 
now held by tlio Marwa^i who drove them to the north-west. They ai’e now fairly numerous 
in Kohat, and arc found in small numbers in Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. The Niazis^ 
who are now in the eyes of their own people, the most abject of the Afghans, once played a 
great part in tbo history of Northern India. One of the most trusted officers of Sher Khan 
Snr, king of Delhi, was Haibat Khan Niazi, and his brothers also held high office. They 
distinguished themselves in the battle of Chaunsa, where IJamayun was defeated, ana 
eventually Haibat Khan became the sole governor of the Punjab. 

(xxii) Oraktai. — One of the most important Pathan tribes, which is also called 
Wrukzai. This tribe is of obscure origin, and it is doubtfnl if they are true Afghans, 
though they are said to belong to the great Karlani race, being descended from Kaai, the 
younger son of Karran, as are the Dilazak. The tribe itself claim descent from a Persian 
prince, Sikandar Shab, who was exiled (Wrukazi lost or exiled) from his father^s kingdom, 
and took refuge with the Musalman king of Kohat, by whom he was employed to subdue 
the Tirahis of Tirah who were then Hindus, ruled by various Hajas and divided into two 
branches, D ilazak and Parbali. Sikandar Shah conquered the Tirahis, and on tho death 
of his master claimed to be the king of Kohat as bis son'in-law. He was opposed by 
llanga, the founder of the Bangash tribe. Being defeated by Banga, Sikandar Shah returned 
to Tirah and married a Tirahi girl. After his death bis descendants waged constant wars 
with the Bangash, until tbo plain couiitiy u as allotted to the latter, and the hills to the 
Orak'/ai. Belle w assigns a common origin to Orakzai, Afridi, Bangash, eto* They are 
found in Tirah, the mountainous district north-west of Kohat, and immediately south of tho 
Afridi country, down to tho Miranzai Valley. They have no less than twenty-five clans or main 
sections and are also divided into two main religious groups, Shias and Sunnis. A full 
description of the tribe, their history, customs, organisation and clans will bo found on pages 
1 76—189 of Rosens Glossary, Volume JII, 

{jtxiit) -This tribe is the only branch of the desoendanti of Kami, third 

son of Karshabun, who still retain a corporate existence as a tribe. They lie west of thO 
Mullagori, hold the hills to the north of the western end of the Khyker Pass, and ihpnco 
stretch along the northern slopes of the Sufed Koh up to the Khugiani territory. They are 
divided into four great clans, Saiigu Khel, Ali Sher Khel, Sepah and Mandozai. The Khyber 
Shinwari belong to tho Ali Shcr Khel. They are largely engaged in the carrying trade 
between Peshawar and Kabul, and are stalwart and inoffensive, though much addicted to petty 
■thieving. They probably came up to this part of the oojjntry with the Ghoria Khel, tho 
rivals of tho Khashi confederation of Pathans. 

{xxivj Shirani, — The Sbirani Afghans have been settled from of Old in the 
mountains about the Takht-i-Sulcrnan. They are by descent Sarbaui Afghans, are of medium 
height, wiry and active, and wild and manly in appearance. They are lazy in the extreme 
and thriftless. They are divided into two main groups, (be Bargha or highland and the 
liUrgba or lowland. The origin of the name is obscure, lut Farishta mentions Shivaran, as a 
country on the borders of the Punjab, Strictly speaking, Sbiranis are divided into six clans, 
i.e. Ola Khel, Marhcl, Kapip, Haripal, Hasan Khel and Cbuhar Khel and they all trace 
their descent from Omar, eldest son of Shiran. They occupy one of the earliest, if not tho 
earliest seat of the Afglmns. They prefer to call tbemselvei Maranis. For a full description 
of tho tribe, its sections, character and customs a reference may be made to pages 407 416 

of Rosens Glossary, Volume HI. 

(j’jv) Tbriii.— Tho Tarins arc tho descendants of Tor, a son of Saralan and are 
connect^ with Gnduns. They are confined in this Province to Hazara and a small number 
are also found in Peshawar. They appear to have como to Hazara, at the invitation of tho 
Gujars, whom they gradually supplanted. Sher Khan, the first to settle in Hazara, was 
driven out of Kaudhai by Its governor and about 1631 took service with Shah Jahan, who 
gave him a jagir ou feudal terms. The Tarins soon rose to bo the most important tribe ia 

Lower Hazara, but with the advent of tho Sikhs their power waned. 

• 

(xxvi) Tar^a/aari.-— This is the name of the tribe inhabiting the whole of Bajaur In 
the Malakand Agency. It is a Pathan tribe akin to the Ynsufzai, which overran Bajaur about 
the end of tho 16th century. It is divided into three main divisionsi Mamund, Isazai and 
Ismailzai. The tribe used to own allegiance to a ruling family, of which the Khan of 
^lawagai is tho lineal descendant. 

(xxvii) Psff.— It was about the end of the 15th century that the Turis came into 
prominence. Some authoritiee have given it as their opinion, that this tribe is of Punjabi 
origin, and that from its home at Nilab on the banks of the Indus in tho Attock District, it 
gradually forced its way notlh, Ibis theory is not supported by tke Turi tradition, which 
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would intce thoir oriirinal home to Persia, from whore they were driven ahd wandered m 
nomadic fashion till they came to Ariob and the adjaoent country at the top of the Knrram 
Valley, where they established a summer bead*quarters, and in the winter took their flocks and 
herds down country as far as the Indus. They settled in the Kurram as vassals of the 
Bangash, the dominant tribe of the valley. They increased in numbers and strength, while 
the Pangaah were weakened by internal feuds, as well as by the drain on their resources 
oansed by the colonization of Mirauzai. According to a story, about the beginning of the 
18th century matters resobed a crlsif over an insult offered to a Turi woman. Then ensued a 
struggle between the Turi who were Shias, and the Bangash who were Sunis, which ended in 
the complete victory of the former and made the Turis the masters of the Kurram Valley, which, 
is still their home. 


(xTviii) Uttrana . — The IJstranas inhabit the hills opposite the southernmost portion 
of the Dera Ismail Khan district Although classed as an Afghan tribe, they are descended 
from a Saia<l, who settled among the Sherani Afghans and married a Sherani woman. They 
are a fine, manly race, many of them are in the army and police. They are quiet and well- 
behaved. cultivating largely with their own hands. A few of them are still /orssdsas. 
Ustranas are so called from Ush near Baghdad, the birth-place of their Sayyid auoestor. 

(rxix) Wazir.—k large tribe of Fathans who inhabit the hill country to the west of 
the trans-Indus frontier from the Knrram Uiver near Thall to the Oomal Pass. They aro 
divided into two main branches, i.c. the Darwcsh Khri and the Mabsuds. The former are 
a«rein divided into the Ahmedzai and the Utmnnzai. T^so wotwM m common 

frith each other. Two Afghan tribes, the Gurbaz of Khost and tho Laili inliabiting the 
sloDOS of the Snfed Koh are of tho same origin as the tVazirf. A few families of Ourbaz livo 
on^e British side of the Durand line. The name Wazir is, amongst the tribesmen, more 
mnerally applied to tiie Darwcsh Khel section only, the Mabsuds being tr<»tod as a Mp^te 
Sibe. The whole of the Bannu portion beyond tho border is occupied l^v the Danvesh Kbel 

Wazir while south of them, along the Dera Khan Ismail bor^r, behind the Bbttam country, 
^d as far south as the Gomal Pass, lie tho Mahsud clan of the same tribe. The Wazirs aro 
dreee“ded fTm Sulalman.son of K^kai. and aro one of the Karlanr^ tribes. The original home 
0^0 tribe was in the Birmil hills, west of tho Khost range, which separates them from their 
kinsmen tho Baivnuohi descendants of Shitak, whom they gradually drove out of Shawnl. Tho 
Stion is that wo Abdulla, who lived ir. tho country now occupied by Mabsuds, was 

chief of the Urmar tribe. Ho had no son. One day he went towardo tho Wana plain, wWe 
tKine?Mmyhad encamped. On the morning after the royal forces had left, Ahdulla 
found a^baby ^dden under a frying pan and took it home. Tbs boy grew up and nmrrriiri an 
lirmar irirl and bv her had a son called Sulaiman, whoso son Wazir was the ansoestor of the 
JiZI Wazir's son Khidrai had throe sons, Musa, Mahsud and Mubar^. From his wbg«>“* turn 
of mind Musa was nicknamed Danvesh and from him descended the Darwesh Kbel, the biggest 
Mwiion of the Wazirs. Mahsud gave his name to tho Mahsud clan, who are descended from 
^tion oft Q . section are tho representatives of Gurbaz, son of Mubank. The 
Wazirs Ire onfof the most powerful and troublesome tribes on the border, the Mahsud being 
Wazirs ♦■irKnlonea and lawlessness. They are exceedingly demoerntic, and have no 

Wme^ ihich increases the difficulty^ i*f dealing with them. They are tall, active, 
recogn pooreireous and their ouatoms differ in several respects from those of the Patlians 

™l Fo^ 

be made to pages 493—507 of Bose's Glossary, Volume III. 

rare/sat.-A great group of Pathan tribes, which include tboso of the BlaA 
« •' -1- at QvarAf?m fl»A nAonlfi of Dif and tho Panikora Valley* 


J A Viianf Ron of Mandai. rrom luaurs’iour sohb, i»Aut>i», AVA»ia 

t!^nLd tS C mainstS. of the tribe bearing their names. Tbo Yusarzai. are said 
n^Msdibly Superstitious, proud, avaricious, turbulent, merciless and revengeful. But 
thev are of a lively, merry, sociable disposition, fond of music and poetry , and very jealous of 
the^honour ot their women.^' Their tribal conatitution is distmotly democratic. 

/ Pathan tribe, which occnpici the eastern elopos of the Sulaimaa 

‘Tni are Slso called Jadrane and are one of the section, of the Bala or 

range, ea^ of Zurmat. y Pathane in Kurram on the borders of Khost. 

upper Bangash t e males and females, come to Bannu in autumn, work there 

•“ the begiuiung of summer. 

AS labourers r » ^ settled in Upper Mirsnzao 

They airffividcd into Kh'oednd Kbel, or eastern Zaimusht, and Mamozai or western Zaimusht. 
Thw r« a trib* of Spin Tarin Afghan, and belong to tho Samil faction. 

Peniara is cotton scutcher, who, Striking a bow with * 

renjara v plectrum, uses tho vibrations of the 

bow to separate the fibres of tho cotton, 
to arrange them side, by side and to 
part them from dirt and other impuri- 
ties. He is often returned as Nadaf, 


(86) Fonjar* (JCusalmaii)-r 


PopultUoD 
Samlci 


f«xDtlct 

P^4ibal(ob| Penja, Panabai etc. 


2.385 

1.753 

9^9 
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(87) Qasaab (MoBalman)*- 

PopoUtion ... 

Males ... lit 

Femalos ... 

iSysoajrms^Qasai anti Batcber. 


11.766 

M13 


Qassabs are all Musalmans and they have been returned from all parts 

of the Province. Qassab means a 
butcher and the name is applied to 
Musalman butchers, the Hindu and 
Sikh butchers are called Jhatkais. 
Qassabs have formed into a caste and, 
besides their traditional occupation, they follow various professions, such as 
trade in goats and sheep, cottou scutching, etc. > 

Quresh is an Arab tribe to which the great Prophet of Islam belong. 

y— . .-i The word is said to mean a trader. The 

( 88 ) Qureshi (Musai p) Qureshis are much respected for their 

1A686 sanctity. Owing to its lofty origin the 


Popalatijn 

MnlM 

Hemalcf 


12,063 


(39) EfvJput (MaBalxnan, Hindu and Sikh)— 

Population ... ... 19.067 

Malea ... ... ... 14,061 

leiualoi ... ... 6,000 

Mian, Raoghar and lhakar. 


Quresh is a favourite tribe from which 
to claim descent. Their chief occupation is agriculture, but they live also on 
charitable doles and offerings from their disciples. They have been returned 
from all parts of the Province. 

Rajputs are Musalmans, Hindus and Sikhs and they have been returned 

from all parts of the Province. Their 
chief occupation is agriculture and 
military service. Rajputs can hardly 
be said to constitute a tribe in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The word 
means “son of a ruler” and it represents the descendants of the ruling families 
of different times. Although Kshattriya in origin, they are an endogamous 
group for purposes of intermarriage. There can be but little doubt that castes 
other than Ksbattriyas have been, from time to time, admitted to the Rajput 
status, although the nucleus of the Rajput caste consists of descendants of 
Kshattriya chiefs. 

The word is a Persian equivalent for dyer. It is a purely functional 
(40) Bangres (Musalman)- caste including the traditional dyers of 

Poratotton ... ... ... 4847 the Frovinoe. They are found almost 

::: l:lw to 

Lllttri, VUgnr And Pounger. ColuniUft III til6 x UnJab# 

The word is also spelt as Sayad and Sayyid. It is a Musalman agrioul* 

tural tribe found scattered throughout 
the Province. The title is applied to 
the descendants of the Prophet through 
his daughter Patma and son-indaw Ali, 
but the casto obviously contains a large 
admixture of Indian blood, partly by marrying wives from the Indian Musal- 
mans of other castes and partly by the tendency of lower castes to step 
gradually into the fold of the sacred caste. 

A small Musalman agricultural 
tribe which is found only in Hazara. 
It is said to be akin to the same ethnic 
group as the Dhunds, Swathi and 
Karal of the same district. 

It is an Arabib word 

applied only to learned and pious Arabs. 
It is now used largely in this country 
for converts from Hinduism. Their 


(4<1) Bsiad (Musalman]— 

Population 

Male* 

Pvmalea 

and Pirxada. 


(42) Sarara (Musalman)— 


90,605 

47,671 

42,934 


Popnlafion 

Ma.at 

Fcmalca 


9.027 

4,678 

4,454 


Sheikhs are met with everywhere in the Province. 

(43) BUeikh (Musalman)— 

Population ... ... 19,070 

MalOB ... ... ... 11,049 

Females ... ... 7,027 


prinCipM occupation is agrioulture. 

The bulk of the Sonars in this Province are MuSalmans,' only a small 

proportion being Hindus and Sikhs. 
They have been returned from all parts 
of the Province. The term is no doubt 
functional hut the group has for genera- 
tions been treated as a ■ separate caste, 
and they are the traditional gold and silver smiths as weU as jewellers of the 
country. 


Dicdar and Kan Muslim. 


(44) Sonar (Musalman Hindu and Sikk)— 
Population ... •.• 15,798 

Males ... ••• ..* 8,389 

Famolcs ... ... .... 7,469 

FyaoMjfnM— Zargar 



eUMSAftt. 
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A gronp of Masalmaii tribes olalndo^ fathau deteeot, bat probably 
^ V of heterogeneouB origin. Iney are 

(«) ainthi WiiMtiiisn)- praoticaUy confined to Hasara, which 

imSII ^ Z 7.*. V.'. wUm the inhabitanta of the Swat Talley 

r«uiM ... M wti iaraded in the 17th oentury and 

gradually orerrau PaklUi. The latest inroad was led by a Sayadi Jalal Baba^ 
whose tomb is in the Bbogarmang Valley. 

It ia one of the few Mnaalman agriqultural tribes confined to Hasara. 
MW TtnaoU (iinsBimanJS- They are industrious and peaceful 

Popnuuon ... ... ... s8.seo cultiTators, who claim their descent from 

**•»“ • - - Amir Khan, a Bsrlas Moghal, whose 

Femaiw ... ... . orossed the Indus some four 

centuries ago and settled in the Tanawal tracts of Hazara. They are, howerer, 
regarded as of Aryan and probably of Indian stock. 

It is a functional caste found all over the Province. The bulk of the 

„ , ^ j » Tarkhans are Musalmans, only a small 

(47) Tarkhsn and Hindu)- 

Pojjuution ... ... ... Wi| traditional carpenters and mosons ot 

FeoMiw !!! 14.797 the country and, in some oases, not 

fi,w.y.-R.mgMhi..ndKh«.4L distinguishable from iUhars 

(blacksmiths). Like the Lohar, a Tarkhan ia ap indhpensable village artizan. 

Tells are a functional caste ; they are all Musalmans and found in all 

(48) Tell (Koaaiman)— Province. It means an oil- 

Popuidion ... ... , ... 11,440 presser and the caste is of old standing 

“»>“ - ••• - 522* and of about the same status as the 

Femnlct ... ... ... 6«782 t l u 

Syn^njfmt-^Roghi^nktMh. JOlAuA* 

Turks in this Province are confined to Hazara> and are doubtless the 

(49) Turk (HuBaiman)— representatives of the colony of Karlugb 

Popuiitioa ... ... ... 0,052 Turks, who came into the country with 

••• - ••• Tamerlane in 1899 A. D., and occupied 

*“* ** '■■■ ’ the Fakhli tract of that district, which 

apparently included the Tanawal, Dhamtanr and S^wati country, and was 
politically attached to Kashmir. The word means a native of Turkistan, 
belonging to the Mongolian race. It is derived from a Tartar word meaning 
a “ wanderer.’* 


(47) Tarkhan (Musalman and Hindu)— 

PopaUtlon ... ... ... a3«7t5 

Male* ... ... ... 18.018 

FemalM ... ... ... 14.797 

HamgarbU and Kharadt. 


Males 

Femalea 
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CHAPrSB XI.— CASTS, TBIBB, BACK OB NATIOKAIITT, 


SUBSIDIA.BT Tablb l.--Tnie» and Ocutes classified according to thsir traditional occupations. 


ObOVP A^X) TBIBl,OA8TBf XTO« 

Strcfijkb. 

((Wa 

omitted.) 

Proportion 
per milU of 
population 
of ProfiDco. 

GBOVP and TBIBI; CA8TB, BTC. 

Strength. 

(000*1 

omitted.) 

Proportion 
per milU of 
ponnlation 
ot Province. 

1 

a 

8 

1 

•0 

8 

• 



m 



Agrioulturlstf 

1,660 

710 

Barbers (Bai) 

87 

12 

(a) Laud'lioldorf 

um 

667 

Washermen (Dhobi) 

19 

8 

Aw»n ... ..^ ••• 
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Balach ... 

87 


Weavers, carders and dyers ... 

43 

18 

Dliund 

£7 


Jolaba 

t5 


GikkUkr ... 

8 


• 



Jai ... 

63 


Fenjara ... 

£ 


KAtAl .«• ..« 

££ 


Rangrci ..« ... 

6 


lliibwAui ... 

4 





lloghal ... ... ••• 

11 


Tailors'CDarai) 

6 

3 

PathAQ ... 

600 


Carpenters (Tarkhan) 

34 

15 

Qoreshi ... ... 

£7 





Rajput ... ... M. 

19 


Potters (Kumhar) ... 

24 

10 

Sarara ... ..• 

6 


Blacksmiths (Lehar) 

80 

13 

Swatlil ... ... ... 

67 





TanaoU 

70 


Qold and silversmiths (Sonar) 

16 

7 

Turk ... 

7 


Confectioners and grain- 



(ft) Cultivator! (includiug grower! of 
special prcttuce) 

sr> 

la 

parohers ... 

10 

4 

Arain ... ... 

3 


Ebatiara ... ... ... 

8 


BngLbnn ... ... ... 

24 


Macbbi ... ... ... 

£ 


Maliar ... ... 

8 





(r) Cnltivateri and uattlo-rcarer! 


37 

Oil pressers (Teli) ... 

11 

5 

’ Oujar ... 

se 


Butchers (Qassab) ... 

12 

5 

Fiihermen, boatmen and Palki- 






boarers ... 

e 

2 




Jhluwar ... ... i.. 

1 


Leather-workers 

31 

14 

Mallab ... 

5 


Cbamar ... ... ... 

8 


PriestB and devotees... 

m 

49 

Moebi ... 

28 


Brabman ... 

22 




Salad ... 

90 


Sweepers ... 

22 

10 

Husioians, singers, dancers 



Chubra m. 



and jugglers 

15 

7 

28 


Mirasi 

16 








Others ... ... • 

« 43 

19 

afraders and pedlars .* 

184 

80 




Arora 

C9 


Europeans and Anglo-Indianl 

11 


Bbatia .»• ••• ••• 

10 


Kashmiri ... ... 

1C 


Rbatri *.« •** 

46 





Kboja ... 

£ 


Qnrkha 

10 


Barsoba *.« 

14 


Hinor and nnspeoifled **. 

0 


sheikb ::: 

18 





Others »•« ••• ••• 

£6 


Korib-Weal Frontier Protlnee ... 

£,£94 

1,000 












SVB810UBT TABLES. > 25^ 

817BSIDXA.BT Tablb ILc-^Torwiion in ea$fe and tribe since (BllUsh Distrioto only.) 



CAITBt nni OB BACB. 

raraona. C000*§ omit ted, J. ^ 

Paraaafa^a tfoamiaiiom 
Jaeraoaa ( -a ) Daaraaaa 
(■^)* 

ITal wrimiiom 
p$r Mai. 





M2t. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911— 198L 

1901—1911. 

1901—1981* 



1 


B 

8 

4 

5 

6 


Arofft 



aa« a»a 

CO 

68 

67 

-12*2 

+ 8 6 

-«v 

Awtn 


... 

... 

261 


840 

-9*0 

+ 14*8 

+4*8 

Bsghban 


... 

... 

24 

mm 

18 

^16*8 

+ 78*1 

* 1011 

Balaoh 

... 

aaa 

... 

26 


24 

-•7 

+ 96 

>•» 

BhatU 

... 

aaa 


10 



4-142 8 

+ 748 

•VSIM 

BUiUrt 

... 

... 

aaa a«a 

8 


5 

•.80S 

-4 9 

+ 70*6 

Bimhman 

•** 

... 

aaa ata 

20 

13 

16 

4-518 

-17*8 

+ 86*7 

Chnhn 

*A 

... 

aaa aaa 

11 

19 

22 

+ 18-6 

-181 

-1*8 

Da»l 



... 

6 

2 

8 

4-167-8 

-20*9 

+ 1080 

Dhobi 

... 

... 

... 

10 

15 

16 

4-25*2 

-80 

+ 14*7 

Dhnod 

... 

... 

aaa aaa 



85 

-08 

+ 207 

" +rr 

Qakhhir 

... 

... 

aaa ata 



6 

4-24*1 

•i-m 

+ 491) 

Gnjar 

• a* 

... 

f*a ••• 



108 

*-24‘9 

+ 58 

-21*0 

Oorhha 

... 

... 



C 

8 

4-604 

+ 800 

+ 188*8 

J«t 


a*a 

... ... 

91 

85 

80 

+ 9-7 

+ 6'8 

+ 16*5 

JoUba 

... 

i.i 

a • a • • * 

86 

37 

88 

-62 

-22 

-so" 

Karal 

... 

. 

aaa ta» 

22 

83 

16 

-1*8 

+ 88 0 

+ 869 

Easbmiri 

... 

... 

ata aaa 

Id 

29 

25 

-45 0 

+ 15*6 

-87 4 

Kbatri 

... 


... 

42 

85 

83 

4-218 

+ 8-4 

+820 

Komhar 

... 


... ... 

24 

28 

£0 

■f 5 6 

+ 18 9 

+ 20 0 

Lobar 


... 

... ... 

80 

20 


•f40 

4 6*8 

^ + K*l 

Haliar 

... 

... 

... 

8 

20 


-CO 6 

-26 6 

-70*7 

Miraai 

... 

... 

... 

16 

12 


+ 310 

+^6*8 

+89*6 - 

Mocbi 

•VI 

... 

... ! 

28 

28 


+ 218 

+ 2*2 

+ 24*0 

Mogbal 

... 

aaa 


11 

1 

15 

mm 

-291 

+ 9*1 

-280 

JHai 

... 

... 

... 

27 

25 

23 

+ 98 

+ 69 

+ 169 

Faracba 

... 


... 

13 

13 

11 

+ 89 

+ 210 

+ 31-7 

Faihaa 

... 

... 

aaa aaa 

884 

888 

789 

+ 5*6 

+ 62 

+ 120 

Qaaaab 

... 


... 

i2 

9 

7 

+ 34 2 

+ 21*8 

+ 62*6 

Qotaahi 

aao 

... 

... 

26 

21 

14 

+ 26-0 

+ 40*0 

+ 87*7 

jriajpat 

... 

aaa 


17 

16 

19 

+ 18*4 

-28 0 

-140 

Bangrea 

... 

... 

... ... 

5 

4 

8 

+ 282 

+ 15-2 

+ 89*8 

Saiad 

... 


... 

00 

75 

72 

+ 19*8 

+ 41 

+ 24 6 

Sarara 

... 

¥• 

... ... 

9 

0 


+ 6*1 

+ 16*0 

+ 28*1 

Shaikh 

... 

... 

... 

17 

18 


-.3 8 

-4*2 

-81 

Sonar 

aa« 

• •a 

... ... 

16 

10 

■jlllQ 

+ 62 7 

-144 * 

+ 38*7 

Swatbl 

... 

»aa 

... ... 

67 

88 


+ 48 5 

+ 140 

+ 703 

Tanaoli 

... 

aal 

... ... 

10 

64 


+ 8 0 

+ 3 5 

+ 12*4 

Tarkhan 

... 

aaa 

... 

38 

48 


-214 

+ 0*8 

-16-6 

Tali 


... 

... ... 

11 



+ 04*6 

-29*0 

+ 3 6-6 

Turk 

... 




wm 

■ 

2 

+ 45*8 1 

+ 88-9 

169-2 











































CHAPTER XII. 


■ - ■- ! * 

OOOUFATIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Beferenoe to 835. Imperial Table XVII shows for the enumerated portion of the 

statiBtioa- Province, as well as for each district, trans*frontier posts and the Peshawar 
city, the number of persons pursuing each group of ocoupaticms, Imperial 
' Table XVIIl shows the occupations subsidiary to agriculture. The latter is 

divided into three parts, doahog with (1) rent receivers, (ti) rent payers and 
with {Hi) agents, farm servants and field labourers respectively. Imperial 
Table XIX gives the number of persons following the subidiary selected 
occupations combined with certain principal occupations, and Imperial 
Table XX shows the distribution by religion of workers, and dependents in 
different occupations dealt with in Imperial Table XVII. The functional 
distribution of certain selected castes is given in Table XXI. Imperial 
Table XXII deals with industrial statistics. It furnishes particulars regarding 
the industries of the Province, the number of factories, with not less than ten 
operatives, which were at work on the 25th April 1921, in each district, the 
strength of operatives and the mechanical power employed, together with the 
class or race of owners and managers of each factory. It is divided into seven 
parts, of which only Parts I, II, III, VI (1) and VI (2) have been prepared 
for this Province. Parts IV and V which deal with the statistics of caste and 
birth-place of skilled workmen and unskilled labourers are not of any interest 
in this industrially most backward Province. With the exception of one 
“ cotton ginning factory, ” there are no textile establishments and consequently 
the necessity for the preparation of Part VII, which is intended to show 
(ho number of looms in use in Textile establishment, did not arise here. 


Tbo 

aoonraoy 
of the 
■tatlitio*. 


The more important statistics have been embodied in the following 
Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter : — 

/ (i) General distribution by occupation. 

(ti) Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions. 

(tit) Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commercial and 
professional population in Natural Divisions and Districts. 

{iv) Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the 
subsidiary occupation). 

(o) Occupations combined with Agriculture (where agriculture is the 
principal occupation). 

(«t) Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and 
groups. 

(vti) Variations in selected occupations, 1991 — 1921. 

(v»i*) Occupations of selected castes. 

(f;i;) Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 and 10th 
March 1911, in the Railway, Irrigation, Postal and Telegraph 
Departments. 

836. Of all the entries required to be mode in the General Scbedole, 
those relating to occupations are decidedly the most complicated and 
troublesome. In fact, it is held in some quarters that the value of the 
occupation returns obtained at a Census is hardly commenaurato with the 
pains which have to be taken in bringing, them out. The instructions to the 
Enumerator are by no means free from complications. He is warned nek 
to use vague terms, to fix one occupation wher(> there may be several, to 
distingiush between different interests held in land as weU as sellers of articles 
from those who both make and sell them, and so forth — instructions that wo^ 
sometimes puszle a trained lawyer, much more a man of the class from which 
Enumerators are drawn. In tabulating these entries it is found that the 
occupations of many persons are described by terms which might apply to morof 

268 . ' 
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than one dUtinot operations, or by terms 'vrhioh have different meanings in 
different localities. The olassifloation of the ooonpations as recorded in the 
General Bohednles under the necessary heads, for whioh many hands and muoh 
time are required, is by no means an easy task. In s^tte of all these diffioulffea 
whioh are inroly^ in the obtaining and tabulation of ocoupation statistics, 
the value of the results obtained is considerable. If we wish to compare the 
main results, whioh show the distribution of the population according to ^ a few 
main heads, such as the classes, sub'Olasses and orders of our returns, with the 
statistics of occupation in other countries or provinces, or with occupation 
returns similarly obtained at a previous Census, the returns of the present 
Census will, after making the few provisos necessary for the comparison, 
possess as great a value as any such statistics can possess. When wo descend 
to groups, tho effects of error in classification become more marked, and in 
praotical matters of local administration, tho Census figures are to be looked 
on as useful guides rather than as evaot statements of the actual facts. In 
comparing broad statistics it will be as well to note the main points in whioh 
the ocoupation returns of this Census differ from those of the last. These are 
two in number, namely, the manner of recording the ocoupations of workers 
and dependents and the system of olassifioation adopted. 

8S7. The following instructions for filling up the ocoupation columns 
of the General Sohcdule were printed on each enumeration book : — 

Column 9 (Prinoipal ocoupation of actual workers) : — 

Enter the prinoipal means of livelihood of all persons who actually do 
work or carry on business, whether personally or by moans of servants, or who 
live on house*rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occupation. Such entries, 
as “ service, clerk, ” “ shopkeeper ” or “ labourer ” should never be made, 
but always enter the kind of service such as army or police, etc., whose clerk 
he is such os pleader’s clerk, etc., what the shopkeeper sells such as cloth- 
seller, banker, etc. (tho only exoeption to this rule being that “Powindas" 
and " Kuchis ” are merely to be entered as snob). In the case of labourers 
say whether working in the fields, or in cotton-mills, sugar factory, i.s. ioo 
factory, flour mills, or earthwork, oto. In tho case of agriculturists outer either 
of the following two symbols, only either B or K : — 

B signifies a rent receiver (either Bakhrakhor or Ijarakhor or both), f.e. 
a person who gets his income from agrioultural land, but does 
not cultivate himself or through his relations or servants. 

E signifies a person who oultivates himself (or through his relations or 
servants), either os cultivating owner (Malik Ehuilkasbt), or as 
cultivating tenant (Muzara Koshtkar), or as both. The son of a 
man in this class should also bo entered as K if he works on 
father’s land. 

Mortgagees must bo entered under one of the above classes, e.g. a 
mortgagee who does not cultivate should bo entered as B and a 
mortgagee who cultivates himself, should be catered as E. 

A person may be both a rent receiver (B) and cultivate land himself 
(E), if he rents out part of his land and cultivates part. In suoh cases the 
principal source of income (B or K as the case may be) should bo entered in 
column 9 as tho principal occupation, and the subsidiary source of income in 
column 10 as the subsidiary occupation, unless tho person has some other 
profitable private occupation (other than Government service), cp. legal or 
medical work, which brings in more tban tho income from either of those 
agrioultural sources, in which case that person has three occupations and the 
least profitable of tho three shall bo omitted altogether, and of the other two the 
more profitable shall be entered in ooluran 9 and the less profitable in 
column 10. 

The prinoipal occupation of a Government servant is invariably to bo 
entered as Tahsildar, Deputy Commissioner’s clerk, army, police, or whatever 
his Government service may be, even if suoh Government servant happens to 
be also an agriculturist when B or E (as the case may be, would be entered in 
column 10 only). 


I&straotloas 
iatued to 
Xnumsrators- 
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Entries of “ Jagirdar,” “ Muafidar, ” *' Zamindar, ** “ Oooupanoy Tenant •* 
or " Tenant<at*will ” are not recmired and should not be made. If a person m^kea 
tho articles ho sells, he should be entered as “ maker and seller ’* of them. 
Women and children who work at any occupation, which helps to augment 
the family income, must be entered in column 0 under that occupation and 
not in column 11. Column O.iyill be blank for dependents. 

Column 10 (subsidiary occupation of actual workers) : — ^Enter here 
any occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition 
to their principal occupation. Thus if a person lives principally by his 
earnings as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word " boatman’* will 
be entered in column 9 and “ fisherman ” in column 10. If an actual worker 
has no additional occupation, the oolumn will be left blank. This column 
will be blank for dependents. 

Column 11 (means of subsistence of dependents): — For children and 
women and old or infirm persona who do not work, either personally or by , 
means of servants, enter the principal occupation of the person who supports 
them. This column will be blank for actual workers. 

Further instructions on the subject, embodied in Appendix III 
(” Instructions to Supervisors ”) to the Provincial Census Code, ran asfoHows 

Columns 9 to 11 (occupations) The entry of occupation in columns 9 
to 11 of tho schedule is another matter requiring particular care. Note that 
an entry must be made for every one, man, woman or child, because the return 
is of tho means of livelihood, not only of the occupation exercised. Only thoso 
women and children will be shown as workers, who help to augment the family 
income. A woman, who looks after her house and cooks the food, is not a 
worker but a dependent. But a woman who collects and sells firewood, or 
con -dung, is thereby adding to the family income and should be shown as a 
worker. So also a woman who regularly assists her husband in his work (for 
instance tho wife of a potter, who fetches the clay from which he makes his 
pots), but not one who merely renders a little occasional help. A boy, who 
sometimes looks after his father’s cattle, is a dependent but one, who is a regular 
cowherd, should bo entered as such in column 9. It may be assumed as a 
rough and ready rule that boys and girls over the age of ten, who actually do 
field labour or tend cattle, are adding to the income of their family and should 
therefore be entered ill column 9. Boys at school or college should bo entered 
as dependents. Dependents in a joint family, the members of which follow 
different vocations, should be entered in column 11 under the occupation of 
tho member, who contributes most largely to tho family income. In the 
last Census it was noticed that oolumn 11 was frequently left vacant in tho 
case of a dependent. This should be guarded against. Domestic servants must 
be entered as cook, biiisti, etc., in column 9 and not in column lias dependents 
on their masters’ occupation. Persons temporarily out of employ should bo 
shown as following their previous occupation. 

Where a man has two ocoupations, tho principal one is that on which 
he relies mainly for bis support and from which be gets the major part of his 
income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered, if followed at any time 
of the year. Only one subsidiary ocoupation (tho most important one) should 
bo entered in column 10. 

Stress must bo laid on the importance of avoiding vaguo words like 
“ labour ” or “ service ” or " shopkeeping. ” The Enumerator must enter 
tho exact kind of labour or service, and tho nature of the goods sold. In the 
oaso of service, it is necessary, not merely to distinguish Goyornmont service, 
railway service, municipal service, village service, service in a shop or office, 
and domestic servioe, etc., but also to ^ow tho oxaot occupation followed, e g, 
in the case of Government servioe, whether Collector, or Army Officer, or Civil 
Court Clerk or Police Inspeotor, etc. In the case of clerks the occupation 
of their employers must be shown, e.g. lawyer's clerk. Persons living ou 
agriculture must be classed as either (B) ( v) or (K) (^). It is set forth ia 
the instructions to Enumerators which class of sgrioulturists come under B, 
and which classes under K, but these points will have to be very carefully ' 
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explained to the Enumeratore. When onoe the Enumerator haa understood 
thi^t in dealing with an agrioulturist he is faced with only two alternatiree 
(either of entering B or of entering K), it is hoped that be will find no 
diffloultj in deciding into which class to place any individual. The following 
are exceptions and should not be included in either B or K 

(1) Agents or managers of landed estates, and their clerks, and rent 

oolleotors. 

(2) Earm servants and field labourers. - 

(3) Fruit growers, flower growers and vegetable growers. 

It is of course clear that persons whose income is derived from the rent 
of bouses, or land in towns, should be distinguished from those who derive it 
from agricultural land. 

838. The occupations returned in the General Sohedule represent the 
economic position of the people on a single day. In an agricultural province 
like the J^orth'West Frontier Province there arc large numbers of people, who 
are agriculturists for a certain period, and the rest of the year they may be 
unskilled day labourers or obtain employment on railway oonsti-uotion or ply 
carts on hire. They may thus come under class A for' a part of the year and 
class B or class C at another season, and though their second ocoupalion 
probably always falls under these two classes, its order, sub-order, and group 
may vary from year to year. 

Caste and occupation are -often confused, which in most cases amounts 
to confusion between traditional and actual occupation. The figures returned 
for the army, the police and other departments of Government are in some 
cases smaller than those shown in the departmental returns, which is evidently 
due to the fact that the men belonging to the agricultural tribes have in 
some cases returned their main occupation as agriculture, their employment 
in the army, etc., being returned as subsidiary means of livelihood. Another 
fruitful cause of error is to bo found in the very backward position of the 
Province in specialization and division of labour. 

A man returning himself a Mochi or Chamar may bo a tanner, leather* 
dresser (Group 39), or a maker of leather articles (Group 40) or a shoe-maker 
(Group 78), or he may combine more than one of these occupations. But in 
a good many cases there is nothing to indicate as to which of those three groups 
the man returned as Mochi or Chamar really belongs. Ordinarily tho term 
Mochi means “ shoe-maker *’ and the term Chamar '* curer of raw hides and 
skins. " 

There is frequent uncertainty between makers, producers and collectors 
on tho one hand and retailers on tho other. The use of vague terms such as 
“ service, ” “ clerk, ” “ contractor, *’ “ shopkeeper, ” “ labourer " and tho like, is 
one of the prinoipal onuses of error in the statistics of occupation. “ Labour 
unspecified ” has oeen returned as tho prii\pipal moans of subsistence of no less 
than 51,968 persons, the number of “ shop-keepers, otherwise unspeoifiod ’* 
being 49,042. These figures, however, compare favourably with those returned 
ten years ago, when the number of “ labourers ” and “ shop-keepers ” without 
any further qualification was 70,023 and 61,100 respectively. A largo 
number of people returned “ service ” or " Government service ” as their 
principal occupation, without specifying, in tho oaso of the former, whether 
the service was Government, railway, munioipal, village, private or domestic, 
and in tho case of the latter, whether the person returning it was a Collector, 
a military officer, a Civil Court clerk or a Police Inspector. It was, no doubt, 
possible in many oases, from the heading of the enumeration book or other- 
wise, to determine to what kind or branch of service the person in question 
belonged, hut still there were instanoes in which the elucidation of these points 
was impossible. In a large number of oases “ Zamindar " and " Zamindari ” 
were returned as the prinoipal ocoupation of tho persons enumerated, without 
any indication whether they were land- lords or tenants, rent recoivers or rent 
payers, and one has to depend upon local knowledge or upon such inquiry as 
one can make during the coarse of tabulation, for classifying them properly. 

839. Table XVII was the most (tedious and diffloult statement to 
compile. Ko pains were spared to make the statistics as accurate as possible, 
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but it is obTious that during the lengthy otOcms 

of occupation tables the likelihood of mistakes m copying, or of mwquotings, la 
much greater than in the compilation of any other Census table. An 
alphabetical index of occupations was prepared m vernacular, on the basis of 
the index circulated by the Census Commissioner. The oocupatwns ent^d 
in sorters’ tickets wore marked with group numbers in the completion omoe 
with the assistance of this index. A special staff was trained for this pari^ 
and the work carefully checked. A consolidated list of occupations, falling 
under each group, was prepared from the sorter’s tickets and examined most 
carefully. With the help of this list, the classification sheets were prepared, 
by the same special staff from the sorters’ tickets, in which the numbers were 
first corrected according to the oonsolidafed list above referred to, Ihe group 
totals were then transferred to tho compilation sheets, from which the final 
T’ables XVII and XX were prepared in tlie usual course. On completion. 
Table XVII was compared with Table XXI. Noticeable differences or 
diiicrepanoies were marked, and on the one hand, local inquiries were made, to 
make sure that the present entries were correct, while on the other, the figures 
concerned were traced back through the various stages of compilation to the 
sorters’ tickets and, where necessary, tho sorting slips, which had been kept 
tied up by occupation at the conclusion of sorting, wore re-examined. The 
proportion of actual workers and dependents iu Table XVII was also closely 
scrutinized and a similar procedure adopted whea any startling features were 
disclosed. With all these precautions, it would be rather presumptuous to 
assert that tho figures given in the occupation table are absolutely correct. 
The most that can bo said is, that every precaution has been taken to eosuro 
accuracy, and the results obtained may be taken as substantially coiTect. 

34,0, Tho following extracts from a note prepared bv the Census 
Commissioner explain the principles which have guided him in the preparation 
of tho scheme of classification of occupations adopted for tho present Census 

(1) Where a person both makes and sells ho is classed as a “ maker. ” 
On tho same principle, when a person extracts some substance such as wltpetre, 
sulphur, carbonate of soda, etc., from the ground and also refines it, ho is 
shown in Sub-Class II— Extraction of Minerals, and not in Sub-Class Ill- 


Industry. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main 
categories : — 

(o) those where the occupation is classified according to the material 
worked in, and 

(6) those whore it is classified according to the use which it serves. 

As a general rule, tho first category is reserved for tho manufacture or 
sale of articles the use of which is not finally determined, but it also includes 
spocifted articles for which there is no appropriate head in tho second category. 
For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second category (Order 13, 
Group 78), the makers of water-bags, saddlery, leather portmanteau and the 
like ore included in the first category (Order 7, Group 4.0). 

In a few coses occupations have been classed according to the material 
worked in, even though certain articles made of it are specified, because the 
material used is move characteristic of tho occupation thnn the article made. 
Thus makers of palra-lcaf fans have been shown in Group 46 rather than 
Group 100. Makers of bamboo screens, leaf plates, etc., have also been shown 
in Group 46. 

(3) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown 
in Group 118 instead of under Order 16, because these factories. in India are 
always worked direct by the railways. The manufacture and repair of 
railway truoks and carriages is an intenal part of the operations of the 
railway authorities. The principle on wnioh the classification is^ made is 
analogous to that followed iu the case of makers and sellers or diggers and 
refiners. 

(4) On the other hand, railway police and railway doctors are classified . 
in Groups 169 and 171, respectively, because the primary duty of persons thus 
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employed is, in the one case the prevention and detection of orime, and in the 
other the healing of disease. The faot that their pay is derived from the 
railway is merely an incident, and does not affect the o^raoter of the 
occapution. 

As a general rule it may be said that wherever a man’s personal 
oooupation is one which involves special training, e.g. that of a doctor, 
engineer, surveyor, etc., he is classed under the head reserved for that 
ocoupation. Exceptions have been made, however, in oases where the work 
in which he is employed involves further specialization. For this reason a 
marine engineer is classed in Group 107 and a river surveyor in Group 108. 
Officers of GK>vernment, whose ocoupation is covered hy some other Group, 
e.g. doctors, clergymen, professors, postal, forest, settlement and railway 
officers and other establishments, etc., will bo included in that group and uot 
under Group 161. Government peons and ohnprasis other than those in the 
abovementioned establishments will be included under this group and not in 
Group 117. 

34l. The scheme of occupations was carefully revised at the 1911 
Census which resulted in a reduction of the number of groups from 620 to 
169. Although no radical alterations have been made at this Census, yet 
certain changes tending to improve the soheine have been made in accordance 
with suggestions received from Superintendents of Census Operations. The 
scheme at the last Census coufaiitcd 55 Orders and 169 Groups, which means 
an average of a fraction over three groups per <»rder. The sohome, as now 
revised, contains 56 Orders and 191 Groups. The numbering of the groups 
has been changed, as, with a small number of groups evenly distributed over 
a large number of orders, the group number is of very little consequence, 
since the number of orders being prnoticnlly the same, the similar groups in 
the two schemes can easily bo identified for purposes of comparison of the 
figures. It i»as, however, been necessary to make a slight alteration in tho 
orders in order to get in an order for “Transport by air” (No. 19), and one for 
“ Air force ” (No. 43). This has been done without unduly disturbing the 
numbering of the orders by altering tho title of Order 18 and merging 
tho old Order 19 (ludustries oonneoted with refuse matter) in No. 18, 
and similarly merging old Order 40 (Trade in refuse matter) in old 
Order 41 (Trade of other sorts). These alterations gave room for tho 
insertion of tho two new orders. “Transport by air” and “Air force” 
with tho minimum disturbance in the numbering of tho orders. The first 66 
Orders are the same as at tho last Census, Order 66 (Other unclassified 
non-pi’oductivo industries) being added at tho present Census, As regards 
the groups the principal alterations are — 

(1) the expansion of existing groups, so as to show in detail interest- 

ing or important oategorios wliioh wore previously combined, 
and , 

(2) tho correction of imperfect classification by re<lrafting the groups 

or transferring certain categories from one group to another. 
Thus the groups of Order 6 ^Textiles) have been expanded to show separately 
workers in certain important operations in connection with tho treatment of 
cotton, wool and silk. Similarly in Orders 16, 21 and 37 persons connected 
with mechanical transport have been separated from other transport workers, 
while in connection with Orders 1, 20, 21, 22, etc., an attempt has been made 
to separate out tho figures of unskilled labourers. Again some of the groups 
under Order 60 have been rearranged so as to show a more scientific 
classification, and under Order 65 various types of unproductive industries 
have been expanded into three groups. 

DISCUSSION OF THE STATISTICS. 

842. The disoussion in detail of the various aspects in which the bulk 
of the occupation tables can be considered, is a hopeless task. A mass of 
information has been incorporated in the Subsidiary Tables which can bo 
referred to for minuter details. In the following paragraphs only the salient 
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CLIIS LSI} SlTB ClASt. 


j^..i«.Prodiu‘tloii of raw irmtorials 

I.— Exploitation of aniinal# and vegetation 

II. ^Exploitatiun of miiiorala ... 

B. — Preparation and supply of material aubstancett 

III. — Industry 

IV. — Transport 
V.— Trode 

C. —Pnblic AdmiiiUtrntion and liberal arta 

VI. — Public Foico ... 

VII.— Public Administration ... 

VI II. Professions and liberal arts ••• 

D. — ••• . . ■** 

IX.— Persons living on tlieir income •*. 

X.— Domestic SCI vico 

XI. — InsntHdently describeil occupations ... 

XII. — Unproductive ••• 
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population supported by the 
oocupalions falling under eacli 
clabs and aub-olass is noted in 
the marginal table. Tbs 
production of raw materials 
(Glass A) supports 666 persons 
out of every 1,000 and with 
the exception of a very small 
fraction (*2) who derive their 
livelihood from working in 
Salt mines, all depend upon 
exploitation of animals and 
vegetation. I^o less' than 649 
per mille of the population are 
supported by agriculture, only 
a small proportion (6 per mille) 
live by raising of farm stock, 
forestry, gardening, fishing 

— ~ — — and hunting. The preparation 

and supply of material substances (Class B) provides living for 206 persons 
per mille. Tho most important sub-class under this class is industry, which 
maintains 126 persons, and trade comes next with 63 per mille, the proportion 
per 1,000 of persons supported by transport being 17. Ninety-one per miWe 
of tho population earn their livelihood by working in oocupalions falling under 
Class C I Public Administration and Liberal Arts), their distribution by sub- 
classes being as follows : — 


666 

656 

■a 

206 

126 

17 

63 

91 

46 

12 

33 

48 
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24 
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Actual 
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214 

214 
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80 
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24 

55 

37 
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13 


Public force, 46 ; Public administration, 12 ; Professions and liberal 
arts, 33. Under Class •' (Miscellaneous), w'hich embraces 18 persons out of 
every 1,000, are included the sub-classes of persons living upon their own 
ineome,’ domestic service, insufficiently described and unproductive ecoupations, 
which maintain 1, 9, 21 and 11 persons, respectively, per mille. The diagram 

printed in the margin 
illustrates the relative 
strejigth of each of the 
sub-olasses in the 
en It ruerated population 
of the Province. Tho 
most important varia- 
tion is noticeable in 
the number of persons 
supported by oooupa« 
tions falling under 
Class A, whose propor- 
tion in the total 
population has con- 
tracted by 2 per cent., 
^ during the last decade. 
The deorease is, 
however, confined to 
dependents whoso 
^ numerioal strength has 
suffered a decline of S 
per cent, since 19lU 
The number of aotual 
workers (ailing under 
this head has, on tho 
contrary, risen by 9 
per cent, during the 
last ten years. The 
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population falling under this main head is mostly rural and agrioyltural which 
has suffered most heavily from the unprecedented ravagea of inftuenta» malaria 
and other epidemics of the last decade and this explains why the number of 
dependents under Class A has actually fallen* Tht? pro(>ortion of persons 
falling under Classes B and C has improved appreciably, while the ratio of 
those included in Class D has registered a decrease of more than 2 per cent. 
The increase under Class B (6 per mille) is restricted to Sub-Clasa III (Industry) 
which shows an improvement of 1 per cent., other two Classes IV iTransport) 
and V (Trade) falling under this main head record a decrease of 4 and 2 per 
milU respectively* The improvement in the proportion of population falling 
under Class C (31 per mille) is shared more or less by all the three Sub-Classes 

VI (Public force), VII (Public administration) and VIII (Professions and 
Liberal arts). Sub-Clasa VI shows the largest increase (21 per mille) which is 
evidently due to the military concentration which took place in the Province 
at the time of the Census. The proportion of persons falling under Sub-Classes 

VII and VIII improved by 1 and 9 per mille respectively. The public 
administration- has gained consistently with the growing requirements of the 
population, and professions and liberal iirls have also shown a welcome 
development. Like Class A, Class D (Miscellaneous) has also suffered a 
set-back during the last decade. The proportion of population under this main 
head has fallen from 04 to 48 per mille. The decrease is confined to Sub-Classes 
X (domestic service) and XI (insufficiently described occupations) wdiich have 
both contributed a decline of 9 per mille. The other two Sub-CInsses IX 
(Persons living principally on their own income) and XII (Unproduolivo) show 
an improvement of 1 per mille each. Scarcity and high rates, coupled with 
a great demand for labour, both skilled and unskilled, are responsible for I ho 
reduction in the proportion of domestic servants, while a more careful record 
of the occupation entry in the General Schedule accounts for the satisfactory 
decline in the number of persons with insufficiently described occupation.** 

343. The number of actual w^ovkers has advanced by 16 per cent., and 
that of dependents receded by 2 per cent., during the last ten years, whioli 
is a clear proof of the growth of enterprise in the Province, where now fewer 
people arc content to live ns hangers-on, living on the income for which they 
do not work. Of the total population of the Province, 860,068, i.e, 37 per 
cent, are actual workers. It rnoxns that one out of every three inhabitants of 
the Province works for his livelihood, whether personally or through his servants, 
and supports the other two. A reference to the figures given in the margin 
of the last paragraph will show that the proportion of actual workers and 
dependents in the unproductive professions (Sub-Class XIl) is half and half, 
that is the strength of actual workers is much above the provincial average, 
and it can be easily explained. This sub-class includes inmates of asylums, 
prisons, orphans, beggars and prostitutes, etc., who have few, if any, dependenis. 
domestic service (Sub-Class X) has a still higher proportion of workers, as 
every member of a family, who is capable of work, takes up some sort of 
service which reduces the number of dependents. But the liighest percentage 
of actual workers is found in public force (Sub-Class VI) among whom for every 
four w'orkera there is only one dependent. Most of the pin’soiis returned under 
this head belong to the army or air force, wdiioh .consist almost wholly of 
emigrants who are in rare instances accompanied by their dependents during 
their sojourn in this Province. Class A maintains the largest proportion ot 
dependents (67 per cent, and Class B comes next with a perocnlage of 61 
dependents). The sub-classes “ Trade ** and ‘‘Public Administration’* w^hicli 
< 50 f»tain some of the most prosperous people, have a percentage of 62 and 59 
dependents respectively. 

Sub-Class I. — Exploitation op Animals and Vegetation, 


844. By far the most important occupation in this Province, as in 
every other part of India, is agriculture which supports 661 persons out of 
every 1,000 m the administered districts. The proportion is the highest in 
Hazara^ whore as many as 766 persons out of every 1,000 derive their livelihood 
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from agriculture, the correspottdiag figure for the traM-InduB districta being 

621. The bulk of the people who live ou land are ordinary cultivators, who 

constitute 99 per cent, of the i . . • 

total agricultural and 
pastoral population. The 
figures in the margin show 
ttio distriliution of agri- 
cultural population in the 
distriots of the Province. 

Of all the districts, Hazara, 
as already pointed out, has 
the largest proportion of 
agricultural population and 
and next to it comes 
Peshawar with a proportion 
of 687 perwij’Weof population 
subsisting on agriculture, 
tlio corresponding figures for 
Kuimt, iWnu and Dera 
Ismail Kluiu being 679, 601 
and 639 respectively. The 
distriots which have a high 
proportion of agrioulturists 
have a low proportion of 
traders and vice vend. 

Generally speaking, industry 
increases and agriculture 
decreases as wc go from north 
to south, the only excep- 
tion being the two southern 
districts where Hera Ismail 
Khan lias a higher proportion o! agriculturists, and a lower one of traders, 
than Bannu. The agricultural population of the Proviuco consists of land- 
owners and tenants, The former may be divided into peasant proprieiOrs, who 
cultivaie their own lands and those whose holdings are cultivated by tenants 
paying rent to them. In the Imperial Table XVII all the land-owners have 
l>een classed under Group 1 (Income from rent of agricultural land) 
and tenants under Group 2 (Ordinary cultivators). The cultivating pro- 
prietors have been included in Group 1 
ns they may be treated as receiv- 
ing rent from themselves. The figures 
in the margin give the strength of each 
of these classes. More thau half the 
total agricultural population are land- 
owners, of whom about 89 per cent, 
are peasant proprietors and the rest 
(1 1 per cent.) are those, whose lands are cultivated by others. A little less 
than half the agrioulturists of the Province are tenants, the proportion of field 
labourers (including agents and farm servants) and growers of special produce 
iu every 1,000 of agriculturists being 10 and 1 respectively. 
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r 1921 ... 

1,488,829 

861 

81 

07 

Diatricts 

(1911 ... 

1,470,799 

669 

80 

70 


M921 ... 

476.807 

766 

33 

67 

Hazara 

(1911 ... 

451,601 

749 

29 

71 

Trana- Indus 

rl92l ... 

1.011,722 

621 

82 

68 

DibirlcU. 

(l9ll ... 

1,019.198 

639 

80 

70 


ri021 ... 

683,425 

687 

82 
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Peshawar ... 

(1911 ... 

588,883 

611 

80 

70 


( 1921 ... 

124,014 

579 

32 

C8 

Kohat 

(1911 ... 

168,844 

756 

84 

66 


M921 ... 

128,745 

501 

84 

66 

Bannu 

imx ... 

186,882 

747 

28 

78 

Dera laumil 

r iH2i ... 

140,538 

539 

88 

67 

Khau. 

U9U ... 

135,139 

528 

29 

71 


AgricuUut’isti (Oroupi !• 2 , 3, 4, 5> 7) 
Lnnd^owDers (Group 1) 


Peasant proprietors 
Other proprietors 


655,186 

80Jil5 


Tonants (Group 2) 

Agouti, farm aorvantt, field labourers 
(Groups 3, 4. 5) ... 

Olrowors of special produce (Group 7) 


1.488,329 

740,351 


786,472 


15,101 

1,30$ 


346. Besides 486.670 actual workers and 1,002,669 dependents, who 
have returned agriculture as their principal oocupation, there are 32,186 
persons iu the districts (actual workers; who are partially agriculturits, i.e. 
who gave some form of agriculture as their subsidiary occupation, combined with 
some non-agric\iltural principal occupation. Half of these witff their depend- 
ents may be assumed to depend upon agriculture. In estimating the correct 
strength of ibo population dependent upon land, it has to be borne in mind that 
74,786 (actual workers) of the persons, who returned agriculture as their 
principal occupation, also belong to other occupations. It is likely^ that a 
considerable proportion of these persons depend more on other oooupations and 
claim to be agriculturists merely because of the higher status attaching to land- 
holders. But we should not be wrong if we assume that half of these actual 
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trotken Bud 4e|>end«a(f Bam their li Tellhlood to agrioaltuHst#^ The Tfttnd>M 

of dependentB of the two latter sets is not aTsilable, bat» aiding by snalon^ 
of the agriculturists, it may be taken to be approximately oorreot that 1,426,660 

persons (workers and dependents), i.e. 
633 per mUle of the total population of 
the administered districts, subsist on 
agriculture, as worked out in the 
margin. 

But if wo take into consideration 
that agriculturists usually keep cattle 
for breeding purposes and add to their 
income by the sale of dairy produce 
and of live-stock and not a few of them 
work as labourers, ply bullock oarts 
or camels on hire, and follow other 
pursuits, during the slack Agricultural 
seasons, the dependence of the popula- 
tion entirely on agriculture may safely 
be estimated at 60 per cent. 
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Workers. 
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W!i6 fctiQrned ftgricaUoro 
as their priucipal occopa* 
tion 

485,670 

i,0(e.ss9 

Diduei-^ 

One half of those who 
returned other profes- 
sions as their sob- 
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37,303 

74.377 

lialanco 

44S,277 

938.182 

Add-- 

One-halt of! partially 
agricult aristi 

16,043 

33.667 


464,320 

901,789 

Total 

1.426,059 


Futnre 
(Groups 11 to 
M). 


346. Tlie number of persons who earn their lirelihood ns forest officers or F'orostry. 
as wood-cutters, charcoal-burners, etc. (Groups 8 and 9) has advanced from 2,297 
to 3,041 (32 per cent.), The increase is noticoablc under Group 9 (Wood-cutters, 
etc.) and is confined to Hazara, whore the development of largo forests enables 
a much larger number of persons to' subsist entirely upon forest produce. 

847. Pasture covers Groups 11 to 14 of Imperial Table XVII. The 
total number of persons who live upon “ Eaising of farm stock " declined 
from 14,072 to 9,626 (32 per cent.) during the last decade. The decline is 
confined to Group 14 (herdsmen, shepherds and goatherds, cto.l, whoso strength 
fell from 13,613 in 1911 to 8,819 at the present Census, and to the Peshawar 
pud Dera Ismail Khan districts where the uumlier of persons falliog under this 
group showed a decrease of 6,122 during the last ten years. In consequence of 
the large decrease in the number of persons who earn their livelihood as 
raisers of farm stock, their proportion per 10,000 of total population, for 
“ persons supported ” and “ actual workers " dwindled from 64 and 30 to 42 and 
18 respectively. The main cause of this remarkabhi decrease in the number of 

J iersons falling under Group 14 in Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khiin, is to be 
ound in the contraction of the w'aato area, as a consequence of the extension 
of cultivation in these two districts. The area of uncultivated land in tho 
former &U by about 12,000 acres, and in the latter by about 83,000 
acres, which naturally affected adversely the breeding of sheep and goats in 
these districts, as these animals must have a waste area to browse upon. 

Another potent cause of the decrease in ihe^tumbcr of herdsmen and shepherds, 
etc., may be traced to the extension of irrigation during the last decade, 
which induced a largo number of persons, who had hitherto subsisted on pasture, 
to take to tho more lucrative occupation of agriculture. In 1911 only 85 
»pet cent, of the cultivated area in Peshawar and 17 per cent, in Dera Ismail 
Khan, was irrigated, tho corresponding figures at tho present Census being 
58 and 19 respectively. Tho number of breeders and keepers of other farm 
stock, like cattle, buffaloes, pigs, horses, oamels, etc. (Groups 11, 12, 13), on tho 
other band, improved from 659 to 703, which was the natural result of tho 
extension of cultivation and irrigation during the last decade. 

Tho dairy farms noted in tho . margin 
are tho odiy large industrial undertak- 
ings belonging to this head. All the 
threa dairies employing 119 operatives 
are Government concerns established to 
supply the requirements of military 
officers in Cantonments. 

346. Fishing and hunting are numerically unimportant occupations, on 
which only 2 per 10,000 of tho total population subsist. Hunting, as a means (Order 8). 


District. 

Description. 

No. 

Opera- 

tives. 

DisMeta 

Dairy Farms ... 

$ 

110 

Feebawar 

Dairy Farm ... 

1 

12 

Kohat ... 1 

1 Ditto 

1 

36 

Damn 

Ditto 

1 

71 
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Fishing. 


Veztilea 
(Order 6). 


of livelihood, is slowly dying out, as the stock of game is gradually deor^hiag ia 
consequence of the shrinkage of cover, due to the extension of cultivation. The 
total number of professional hunters has declined from 33 to 27, while the 
number of their dependents has improved from 33 to 36. They are confined to 
Peshawar, Bannu and Dcra Ismail Khan. 


The fishing industry, though insignificant in numbers, is interesting 
in view of its potential development. The number of those who live on fishing 
has advanced from 423 including 143 actual workers, to 469 including 232 
actual workers, which means an improvement of 62 per cent, in the number 
of workers and of 11 per cent, in the strength of those subsisting on fishing. 
It would not be without interest to compare in this connection the number 
of fishermen by tradition (Maohhis), with those who actually earn their 
living by fishing. There are 2,261 Machhis in the Province, as compared with 
469 persons who subsist on their hereditary occupation. A large number of 
fishermen by tradition have given up fishing and taken to such allied 
pursuits as plying boats and carrying water. There is but little doubt, that 
the rivers and canals of the Province produce much less food than any equal 
volume of water in the civilized world. This result has been produced by 
years of unrestricted fishing and by the unchecked destruction of immature 
fish and " fry ” in the shallow waters, in which they breed. The resuscitation 
of the industry can only be expected, if tho Government should undertake to 
work out, on scientific lines, the methods of conservation and restocking of 
fish, in the waters of this Province. Dora Ismail Khan and Peshawar arc 
the only fish markets of any importance in the Province. The supply is, 
however, quite inadequate to meet tho demand, with the result that what 
should be a cheap and wholesome diet has become a costly luxury througWt 
the Province, quite beyond the means of ordinary people. 


Sub-Class II. — Exploitation op Minebals. 


349. Tho only mineral Jproduot of commercial importance in the 
Province is rock salt which is obtained from the Jatta, Malgin, Bahadur Khel, 
and Karak quarries in tho Kohat district. The number of workers in rookv 
salt (Group 23), who are confined to Kohat, has improved from 211 to 433 
during tho last decade. It moans an increase of 105 per cent., which is 
evidently the result of the development of salt industry, that has taken place 
in Kohat during the last ten years. Extraction of saltpetre (Group 24) supports 
Only 14 persons iu Peshawar. Tho industry seems to be slowly dying out, the 
number of persons engaged in it being 29 ton years ago. 

Sub- Class III. — Industet. 


350. Next to the works connected with dress and toilet (Order 13), the 
textile indus- 
tries arc the 
most import- 
ant in tho 
Province, and 
no less than 
192 including 
86 ac t u a 1 
workers out of 
every 10,000 
of population 
are supported 
by them. The 
number of 
persona classed 
under each of 
tlie groups in- 
cluded in tho 
Order “textiles” 
is noted in 
the margin. 

I u d u s t ries 


Group 

No. 

OccuputioD. 

Strength, 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and prefiing 

6, ill 

26 

Cotton splnniog 

2,808 

27 

Cotton tit irg and weaving ,,, 

24,014 

29 

Rope, twine and string 

244 

80 

Other fibres (flas, straw, etc.) «,* ... 

486 

81 

Woid carding and spinning 

281 

82 

Weaving of woollen blanhst* ... * ^ 

616 

33 

Weaving of woollen carpets ... ... 

678 

36 

Silk weavers ... ... ... ... ... 

066 

87 

Hyoing, printing, bleaching, preparation and sponging of textiles ... 

6,970 

88 

Laoc, crepe, rmbroldtri is, fringesi etc., and insoflioiently described 



texlile isdustrks ... ... ... 

878 


Total textilM 

48,994 



- 
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connected with cotton are hy the most important, and support the largest 
number' of persons engaged in toxtile industries, the strength of the other 
branches being comparatively negligible. 

The work at cotton ginning factories in the Province has considerably 
declined daring the last ten years. The old cotton ginning factory at Peshawar 
now employs 33 persons against 63 in 1911. The two factories of Dora Ismail 
Khan are “ Plour, Ice, Ginning and Soda Water Factories," but the amount of 
cotton ginning done at these factories is almost negligible. Under the oiroum* 
stances it is no wonder that the old Belna (hand ginning machine) ^ and the 
indigenous Penja, or Qassab (cotton scutcher) are more than holding their 
own in the Province. The total number of persons dependent on ginning and 
cleaning of cotton has almost doubled itself. Tho unusual demand for cotton 
during thff War raised its price to abnormal proportions during the last deoade, 
which gave a great impetus to cotton cultivation. Ginning and cleaning 
became more profitable and therefore provides employment for a much larger 
number of persons than it did ten years ago. 

851. Group 22 (cotton spinning, sizing and weaving) of the last Census 
has been split up into two. Group 26 (cotton spinning) and Group 27 (cotton 
sizins and weaving), at the present one. The strength of spinners, siz^ and 
Severn of cotton hM decreased by 21 per cent, from 34,699 to 27,42f As 

figures in the 


Cotton 
ginnins. . 
olssnlng end 


Cotton 
spinning, 
■iBing and 
weaving 
(Oroupe 28 
and 27). 


Sr, 

I 

O 


26 

27 


Occupation. 

Topulation iupported tm j 

1921 . 

1911 . 

1001 . 1 

Cotton flploniog ... 

Cotton sizing and woar- 
ing ... ••• 

*,808 1 

24,614 ) 

84,690 

41.602 


1911*1931 


Ptretntagt of 
foariation. 


1901 — 1911 . 


-21 


margin 

show, 

number 


-ir 


will 
the 
of 

persons sup* 
ported hy the 
nand'loom and 
the connected 
handicraft has 
been steadily 
going down 
during tho 


last twenty years. Cheap machine made piece-goods of foreign and Indian 
manufacture have been steadily driving out of market the hand spun and band 
made cloth. Inspite of tho adverse circumstances, the weaver is still indispens- 
able almost every where, but he is being gradually edged out from bis here- 
ditary occupation and driven to land or manual labour.^ Heavy mortality 
among classes, of which tho indigenous weaving profession is composed, and a 
great demand for unskilled labour at rates which compare favourably with tho 
daily earnings of spinners, sizers and weavers, have also during tho last decade 
contributed, to an appreciable extent, to reduce their numerical strength. 

362. The industry of rope, twine and string (Group 29), which is 
practically confined to Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan, affords tho means of 
livelihoodi^ to 244 persons against 253 returned under this head in 1911. The 
manufacture of ropes from other fibres like Mizri, etc., which is carried on in 
Peshawar, supports 485 persons, tho corresponding figure for the last Census 
being 669. 

363. Group 26 of the old classification has been split up into throe groups 
of tho new scheme (Groups 30, 31 and 32). The wool industry is still of oonsi- 
derable importance and shows no signs of declining like cotton industry. The 
total number of persons supported By it has improved from 486 to 1,420 during 
the last ten years. The great demand for woollen fabrics, especially, blankets 
on ‘account of tho War and the exceptionally high prices they fetched, gave a 
great impetus to the wool industry, which is reflected in tho figures of tho 
present (Census. Although the strength of dependents upon this industry has 
apparently increased by 193 per cent, during tho last decade, its improvement 
sioM 1901 has only been 83 per cent., which is not to bo wondered at, in view 
of the great demand for woollen fabrics at almost fabulous prices created by 
tho War during the last decade* 


Bope, twino 
and string 
and other 
fibres 

(Groups 29 
and 80). 


Wool oarders ; 
spinners and 
weavers of 
woollen 
blankets, 
carpets, etc. 
(Groups 80, 
81 and 82). 


864. Silk spinning and weaving are fairly important industries at 
Kohat and Peshawar, where silk turbans (Lungis) are woven, and a few other 


Silk weavers 
(Group 88). 
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Dyers, 

bleaolierg, 

eto. 

(Group 37). 

Laoe, crepo, 
embroidery, 
eto. 

(Group 38). 


Bides, skins, 
eto. 

(Order 7). 
Tanners, eto. 
(Groups 38 
and 10), 


Wood 
(Order 8). 


Uetals 
(Order B). 


Ceramios 
(Order 10). 


Obemloal 
Btoduots, 
«<?•• . . 
(Order U). 


silk fabrics are tnBde ih the latter city. At both places, turbans are more 
commonly made of fine cotton, ornamented vrith stripes and bars of silk and 
gold thread. Haw silk is not produced in .the Proyince. The local manufacture 
consists of spinning, dyeing and weiiving the raw silk imported from China, 
Japan and Bokhara. Silk embroidery (Phulkaris) affords occupation to females 
all over the Province especially in Hazara. The fiourisbing state of silk 
industry in the Province is clear from the fact that the strength of silk weavers 
who are mostly concentrated in Peshawar and Eohat, has increased from 873 to 
665 (76 per coat.). 

Dyers and bleachers (Group 37), like other workers in cotton fabrics, 
have suffered a decliue of 8 per cent, from 7,690 to 6,979. 

The industry of lace, erfipe, embroidery, eto. (Group 38) has also received 
a set-back, the number of those subsisting upon it declining from 6^8 to 378 
('10 per cent.). High prices of food-stuffs reduced the demand for the services of 
those engaged in these occupations, and the great demand for unskilled labour 
at high rales naturally attracted a good many persons to manual labour, who 
had hitherto made their living by working in them. 

355. The oooupations connected with leather are so mixed up that 
their classification under Groups 89 and 40 is, in a large number of cases, 
arbitrary rather than real. In rural tracts, a Mochi will do the tanning and 
also manufacture water-bags as well as country-shoes. In comparing the figures 
with those of 1911 tho groups should be taken together. Dependents upon 
leather industry have declined from 4,246 to 3,091, a decrease of 27 per cent, 
which is perhaps attributable to the fall in the export of tanned leather in 
consequence of the imposition of prohibitive duties on tanned as distinguished 
from raw pelts. 

356. Fifteen out of every 1,000 persons in tho Province live upon wood 
industry, which supports 34,818 persons, tho corresponding figure for 1911 
being 30,012. The number of sawyers, carpenters, etc. (Groups 43 and 44) has 
remained almost stationary, but those falling under Group 45 (basket-makers 
and other industries of wood, eto.) have risen from 2,167 to 7,178 during tho 
last decade. The increase is shared by all tho districts, notably Kohat and 
Dera Ismail Khan, where a large number of people, both male and female, 
earn their livelihood os basket-makers, thatohers and mat-makers. Turned and 
lacquered wood-work of remarkable excellence of design is made at Dora Ismail 
Khan and Paharpur and finds employment for a large number of people there. 
Matting, baskets and fans of the dwarf-palm are made, on an extensive scale, 
in Peshawar. 

367. The number of workers in metals and thoir dependents has 
advanced from 26,046 to 28,303 (18 per cent.). The increase is confined to 
makers of tools and implements under Group 48 which corresponds to Groups 
39 and 41 of the 1911 Census, and is not to ho wondered at in view of 1901 figure 
which is slightly in excess of that of the present figure. 

368* Pottery is the most important ceramic industry in this Province. 
Tho potter is an indispensable factor in rural tracts especially those with well 
irrigation, and during summer earthen pitchers are a necessity. There is 
hardly an Indian home where earthen vessels do not constitute an important 
part of tho household furniture. The industry has therefore more than held 
its own during the last two decades, which recorded an increase of 82 and 11 
per cent, respectively in the strength of those subsisting upon it. The pro^rtion 
of potters, eto., in every 1,060 of population has improved from 7 to 9 
during the last ten years. Makers of glass and orysthl warff fQrotip 62) hhvh 
decreased from 86 to 44 and makers of porcelain and crockery (Group 68) frofn 
46 to 31. Brick-layers and tile-makers (Group 66), on the other nand, have 
increased from 1,918 to 3,021 (68 per cent.), which is evidently due to the 
increased demand for burnt bricks on account of large militlory woVks ^hein]g» 
under construction in the Province at tho time of the Census. 

359. Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils (Groi^ 62) is by far 
the mOst important industry under this head. CW-pressiihg ofaje of the 
important ocoupalionb in the ProviuOe hud those depottuent Uj^ it lot thbir 
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living increased from 3,831 in 1901 to 5,004 in 1911 and 8,849 in 1921, which 
means an increase of 33 and 74 per cent, respectively during the last two 
decades. The Kohlu or indigenous oil press worked by the traditional Teh 
(oil-presser) is the most common 4 ipparatus for extracting oil from rapeseed, etc. 
No large oil-mills worked by mechanical power have yet been started in the 
Province. Other chemical industries are insignificant. There are no match 
factories. Fireworks arc going out of fashion and those who make their 
living by manufacturing them as well as gun-powder (Group 58) have declined 
from 248 to 119. The use of mrated and mineral waters and ice is rapidly 
increasing and the number of those, who subsist upon the manufacture 
of these articles, has consequently advanced from 148 to 334 (126 per 
cent.). 

Soap is coming into use for toilet and laundry purposes and is mostly 
imported. Locally manufactured soap Is used only for washing clothes. It is 
a common practice to dissolve one part of caustio soda in two parls of water 
and four parts of common oil, with or without a little refined flour, allowing the 
mixture to solidify, when it is cut into cakes and used for wnsliing clothes. 
Soap industry is in a flourishing state and supports 295 persons ngaiust 119 
in 1911. 

360. Food industries support 12 out of every 1,000 persons In the total 
population. Their strength has increased 5 i)cr oont. during the last deciide- 
Rice-pounders and buskers (Group (55) have steadily declined during the last 
twenty vears. ■ From 11,446 in 1901 their number fell to 9,001 in 1911 and to 
6,772 in 1921. Grain parching (Group 67) is a very profitable industry which 
supports 6,693 persons against 4,980 in 1911, whicli means an incroaso of 
34 per cent. Of all the food industries, butcher’s occupation (Group 68) seems 
to ho the most important. It supports 9,515 persons and the 
number of butchers has advanced by 10 per cent, during tlio last decade. 
Sweetmeat-makers (Group 72) have advanced by 21 per cent., from 2,106 
to 2,990. 

301. Dress and toilet industries maintain 37 per nille of the total 
population. Tho strength of tailoring and allied professions (Group 77) has 
advanced 66 per cent, during tho last decade. Tlio rise in the standard of 
living, which makes people requisition more and more tho services of professional 
tailors for work which had hitherto boon done at home, is rcspoiisiblo for this 
largo increase in tho number of persons engaged in tailoring, notwithstanding 
tho extensive use of sewing machines Avhicli has greatly economised labour. 
Although the number of shoe-makers (Grouj) 78) has decreased by 12 per 
cent., that of barbers and liair-dre.s.sera (Group 81) has increased by 13 per 
cent., while the washermen and dyers (Group 80) have more than doubled 
themselves. Pereons engaged in boot and shoe-making or dependent upon it 
have declined owing to local demand being mot considerably by imported 
articles, which are comparatively cheap. Tho increase in the case of washermen 
and dyers is duo partly to the growing needs of society and partly to a 
difference in classification by which a large number of dyers of fabric returned 
under Group 37 (old Group 30) have been classified under Group 80. Tho 
increase in the number of barbers is one of the indications of tho rise 
in the standard of living and tho improved economic condition of tho 
people. 

862. Furniture industries and those returned under Orders 16 and 17 
are not of much importance in this Province, supporting as they do only 1 
in 6,000 persons of the total population. Building industries maintain 7,103 
persons against 8,016 in 1911 which is clearly duq to the marked slackness in 
ouilding operations on account of high rates. 

The persons returned under this head advanced by 47 per cent., which 
mainly due to the increase in tho strength of jewellery-makers and sweepers. 
The proverbial fondness of the people for jewellery, coupled with the improve- 
ment in their financial position, is responsible for tho rise in tho number of 
jewellery-makers. The growing sanitary needs of the Province, as well os tho 
military concentration in it at the time of the Census, account for the unusual 
influx of sweepers from the Punjab. 


Soap 

industry . 
(Qroup 64 ). 


Food 

industries 
(Ordor 12). 


Industries 
of dress and 
the toilet 
(Order 13). 


Furniture 
industries 
(Order 14). 
BuildinjS 
industries 
(Ordor 15)- 

Other mlscel 
laneouB and 
undefined 
industries 
(Order 18). 
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Transport by 
water (Order 
30). 


h 


Transport 
by road 
(Order 21). 


Transport 
by rail 
(Order 32). 
Post OfEloe, 
Tolograpb, 
etc. (Order 
23). 


Sub-Class IV. — Tbanspobt, 

363. Tliere has been an all-round increase in the groups classified under 
this Order. Ship-owners and their em ploy ee8..(Q roup 107), who are confined to 
])era Ismail Khan, where there is a ferry steamer and two motor launches 
belonging to Government, have advanced from 33 to 60 (82 per oenU- Persons 
employed on the construction and maintenance of water channels (Group 108) 
improved from 961 to 1,183 (23 per cent.), the increase being confined W 
Peshawar, where the construction of Upper Swat Canal has oonsiderably’ 
increased the staff and employees of the Irrigation Department, who have been 
included under this head. Boat-owners and boatmen (Group 110) have 
increased from 1,627 to 1,958 (20 per cent.). They were enumerated only in 
Ilazara and Peshawar where there are ferries on the Indus and other rivers, and 
boats are used for the transport of merchandise besides ferrying people across 
them. 

364. Transport by road supports 29,250 persons or 13 per mille of the 
total population. The most important group falling under this Order is that 
of pivck animal owners and drivers (Group 116) which embraces 13,438 
persons and shows a decrease of 44 per cent, during the last decade. The 
animal most used in transport is the camel, and the largest figures have been 
returned from tlie districts, where transport by camol is most common, especially 
Dera Ismail Khan, where a little less than half the total number of persons 
falling under this head have been recorded. The introduction of mechanical 
transport and extension of railway during the last decade are mainly responsible 
for the shrinkage uiider this group. 

Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of ro.ad8 
(Group 111) have risen from 2,495 to 3,083 (24 per cent.) owing to the 
opening up of new roads during the last ten years. The decrease in the number 
of oartmen, drivers, coachmen, etc. (Group 114), may be attributed to the same 
causes, as have reduced the strength of persons falling under Group 116. 

365. The railway department, according to tho Census returns, affords 
employment to 4,994 persons now, compared with 3,259 in 1911, which means 
an increase of 53 per cent, due to tho extension and development of railways 
during tho last ten years. Tho Post, Telegraph and Telephone services support 
2,442 persons against 1,728 in 1911 and 1,199 in 1901. The large increase 
under tins head is a sign of the present time. New Post and Telegraph Offices 
are being continually opened and telephone service is being steadily extended. 


Sub-Class V.— Tradb. 


Trade. 860. We now come to the third great division of occupations. The 

raw material wliioh has been obtainctl from nature by the ocenpations in Sub- 
classes 1 and II has boon worked up in Sub-Class III, convoyed to where it is 
wanted in Sub-Class IV and is put on the market by Sub-Class V (Trade). 
Many of the figures in this section are affected by the classification owing to the 
coufusion between makers and sellers Although tho number of persons 
supported by trade has increased slightly, from *143,241 to 143,738 (0'3 per 
cent.) the strength of those subsisting upon industry has advanced from 
253,557 to 288,847 (14 per cent,), and tliere can be but little donht that a large 
number of persona returned as the dealers in certain articles at the last Census, 
have boon recorded as the makers of them at the present one. Traders returned 
under Orders 27, 29, 30, 31, 85, 36, 38 and 39 are insignificant in number. In 
consequence of the freer circulation of money, the number of persons earning 
their livelihood by banking and money-lending (Order; 24) has^ increased from 
8,037 to 4,309, i.e. by 42 per cent. The large expansion in the volume of 
trade during the War resulted in the number of brokers and commission agents 
(Order 26) being more than doubled. Those who make their living by dealing 
in textiles (Onler 20) declined by 9 per cent, which is hardly a matter for 
surprise in view of the enormous increase of 47 per cent, under this head daring 
the decennium 1901—1911, the increase under this head during the last twenty 
years being no less than 34 per cent. Decrease under Order 32 (Hotels, etc.) 
and 33 (Food-stuffs) may be similarly explained. The decrease in the number 
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of tradere dealing in textiles and food-8tafita may also be aooounted for by no 
less than 49,042 persons being returned under Groun 162 (Shopkeepers 
unspecified). The number of “ shopkeepers unspecified’ hasdeolined by 4 
per cent, as compared with the figures recorded at the 1911 Census, but it is 
still a very large oee aad affects considerably the accuracy of the statistics of 
dealers in piece-goods, food-stuffs and other articles, whose occupation in 
Census Schedule has been described by the vague word “ ShopkTOTOr. The 
remarkable fall of over 1,000 persons in the strength of dependents 
upon the wood trade (Order 28) may be explained by a rise of over 4,000 
under wood industry (Order 8). Similarly the decrease under, Order 
34 (Trade in clothing and toilet articles) is aaiinter>balanoed by the increase 
under allied Order 13 (Industries of dress and toilet). 

Sub-Class VI. — Public Fobcb. 

367. The strength of the Public Force (including dependents) of the 
Province, consisting of array, air force, police and village watchmen, has 
advanced from 66,829 to 106,248 (90 per cent.), an increase of over 60,000 
neraons of whom about 47,000 are . contributed by the army. 1 he figures 

under the head “Army” (Order 41) inoludo soldiers, whether on duty or on 

leave at homo, ns well as camp followers. The reason why the military force 
was more than doubled (116 per cent.) at the time of the present Census, 
is to be found in the disturbed condition of the border, whion necessitated 

the concentration of large bodies of troops in the Province. The increase of 

80 per cent, under the head “Police” (Group 169) and of 9 per cent, under 
Village watchmen ” (Group 160) may be attributed t6 the growing needs of 
the Province. Only 268 persons were returned under Order 43 (Air force), 
and their presence is due largely to the military operations, that wore going 
on in Waziristan at the time of the present Census. Persons dependent for 
tlicir means of livelihood upon the army now constitute 38 per mille of the 
total population, against 18 ia.19 tl, the corresponding figures m the caro of 
police being 8 and 7 respectively. If wo take the figures for actual workers 
of these two main sections of the public force, the proportion of the army 
and police in every 1,000 of total population would appear to have advanced 
from 14 and 3 to 33 and 4, respocively, during the last ten years. 

Sub-Class VII.— Public Administration. 

368 Public administration supports over 12 per mille of the total 
population' against 11 in 1911. They aggregate 28,381 as compared with 
24,634 at the last Census. 

“ Service of the State ” would appear to show an increase of 26 per cent, 
which is duo to the expansive character of a civilized government. Village 
officials ami servants other than watoliraen and their dependents (Group 164) 
show a similar improvement and for similar reasons. Municipal and other local 
employees (Group 183) show a decrease of 6 pep cent, probably beoauw a 
larue number of sweepers employed by mupicipalities included under this bead 
at the last Census have, on the present occasion, been shown under Groil^ 
103, because their income from municipal funds constitutes only a small 
portion of their total earnings from other sources. 

Sub-Class VIII.— Professions and Liberal Arts. 

369. The total strength of persons depending on oocuptions connected 
with religion (Order 46) is 44,471 or over 19 per of the total population. 
It has shown an increase of 14i per oenfc. which is entirely duo to a remarkohlo 
improvement of 71 per cent, under the head “religious mendicants 
IGrouo 166). Failure of rains and scarcity m the Independent terntory and 
other parts of India, drove a large number of religious mendicants to this 
Province which was in a much belter economic condition, at the time of the 
Census The spread of education among the masses has oousidwrahly weakened 
their regard for priestly classes and others whose religious sanctity enables 
them to live on the earnings of others. The members of religious orders 
and classes are also receiving educ.itiou and taking more and more to 
productive occupations. All this explains why the number of perrons 
returned under Groups 166 and 168 has declined considerably during the last 
ten years. 


Fublio Toros* 


Pnblio 
Adminift ra- 
tion. 


Religion 
(Order 46). 
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Law (Order 
47). 


Medicine 
(Order 48). 


Instruction 
(Order 40). 


Letters, arts 
and 

sciences 
(Orddr 60). 


Persons 
living on 
their own 
income. 


Bomestio 

service. 


Insufficient- 
ly described 
occupations. 


The legal profession (Order 47) now supports 96 per cent, more persons 
than it did ton years ago, which is due to the large increase in the number 
of legal practitioners, their clerks and petit ion* writera that has taken plaoe 
during the last decade. The increase is shared by all the districts, notably 
llannu, where the number of persons dependent upon law has trebled itself 
during the last ton years. 


The dependents on medioal profession (Order 48) have shown an 
extraordinary increase — . - .=-^ . ■ ' 


of 269 per cent. The 
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practitioners as well as of male medical practitioners has more than trebled itself 
during .the last decade, while the strength of female practitioners, who constitute 
about 9 per oont. of the total medical practitioners has, during’ the same 
jieriod, inorcased by (i.*} per cent. only. Inspite of this phenomenal increase 
in the niunher of medical practitioners of all sorts, the supply is yet hardly 
adequate to meet the over-growing medical requirements of the Province, their 
proportion iu every 1,000 of total population being only 1. 

370. Owing to the great educational development daring the last 
decade, the teaching profession maintains now 4,807 persons as oompared with 
2,432 ten years hack, •which means an increase of 98 per cent. The subject 
of cdiioational expansion has been dealt with at length in Chapter VIII, to 
whicli a reference may be made in this connepliou. 

Persons maintained by “ Letters, arts and scicnoes ” have more than 
doubled themselves, the actual increase in their strength being 103 per cent. 
The only important groups under this order are 177 (authors, artists, eto.l and 
178 (music com|>o8er8, masters, players, etc.). The former whioh includes 
photogra}dicr8 and astrologers has improved by 111 per cent, and the latter 
which includes Bhats (hards) and Mirasis (hereditary musicians) by 109 per cent. 
In the world of music, jiarmonium is coming more and more into fashion and 
harmonium-plnycrs are common enough not only in towns but also in 
important villages. Photographers and horoscope casters including palmists 
are much in demand every wlsere iu the Province. 

Scb-Class IX.— Persons living on tiibib own income. 

371. This sub-class covers proprietors (other than of agricultural land), 
scholarship-holders, pensioners, jagirdars and persons living on interest or rent 
of houses. They have improved by 47 per cent, during the last decade, which 
i.-f more than counter-balanced by a decrease of 66 per cent, in the decennium 
1901 — 1911, the decrease in their strength during the last twenty years being 
no less than 3G per cent. 

Sub-Class X.— Domestic service. 

372. Domestic service supports 21,316, i.e. 9 per mille of the total 
population. Persons returned under this sub-class have declined by 46 per 
cent, since 1911, the decrease being confined to cooks, water-carriers and other 
indoor servants (Group 181) who show a decrease of 64 per cent. High prices 
coupled with the large rise in the wages of private servants account for this 
decrease. People of limited means who could easily j^eep a servant ten years 
ago, cannot afford to pay his increased wages now. 

Sub-Class XI. — Insufficiently descbibeb occupations. 

373. . The number of persons returned under this sub-olass has fallen 
from 73,613 to 66,066 during the last ten years. The decline is noticeable 
chiefly in the case of labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified (Group 187) 
whose strength decreased from 70,023 in 1911 to 61,908 in 1921. This 
reduction in the number of persons, whose occupations were unspecified, is 
the result of efforts made to specify the occupations as far as possible. 
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SUB-OLASa XII. — ^Uhpeodtjctivk, 

874. 2,636 persons were enumerated in jails as against 1,651 
in 1911. The inmates of' hospitals preferred, without exception, to return the 
oooupations which they followed before they wera admitted to hospitals 
Under-trial prisoners in judicial and police lock-ups wore not recorded as 
inmates of jails. The increase in the number of prisoners is due to the increased 
accommodation being provided in the jails of the Province, which in 1911 
sent a much larger proportion of prisoners to jails in other parts of the country. 

373. The number of beggars, vagrants and prostitutes has ndvanoed 
from 21,076 to 22,386. The bulk of beggars and prostitutes are to be found in 
the towns. Bannu has the largest number of beggars and vagrants (Qroup 189) 
and contributes no loss than 9,237 persons to the provincial total of 22,050. 
The largest number of procurers and prostitutes (Qroup 190) are found in the 
Peshawar city, which accounts for 113 persons out of 336 in the whole Province. 

LOCAL DISTRIBUTION. 


376. 


ruNCTicMAL oisruisimoH 
or population or cacm. 
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AAOf ANO CIICPAL airrsin9 


TRAOi: 


OOMCSTK bLlrVtCC 
CTHf.P OCCUW^TION* 
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The distribution of the population of each district into the main 

heads of Agriculture, Industry, Trade^ 
Professions and Liberal Arts, Domestic 
Service and others is illustrated by the 
marginal diagram. It will be seen that 
agriculture is of prime importance every- 
where in the Province, especially in 
Hazara, where as many as 766 persons 
out of every 1,000 live upon it. Rela- 
tively, Industry is of somewhat greater 
importance in trans-Indus districts, 
notably in Kohat, than in Hazara. Trade 
engages the largest proportion of tho 
population in Bannu and Dcra Ismail 
Khan. Professions and Liberal Arls are 
patronised about equally in Peshawar, 
Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan, but they 
are comparatively most important in 
and Bannu least so in Hazara. Tiie 
'demand for domestic service is greatest in 
Dcra Ismail Khan and least in Kohat. Tho reasons for the importance of 
particular occupations in each district have already been explained. 

377. Tho diagram printed in tho margin shows the distribution of the 

followers of each 
of the main 
religions, by 
occupation. 
Tho bulk of 
Musalmnns live 
on agriculture, 
of Hindus and 
Sikhs on trade 
and Government 
service, and of 
Christians on 
Gov 0 r n m o n t 
service. Tho 
converse of tho 
above distribu- 
tion, viz. tho 
■composition of 
each main 
occupation by 
religion is 
illustrated by 
the marginal 
diagram. 
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CBAPT8R XXI.--OCCUmiOV& 


niAtribution 
by caste. 

Adherenoo 
to traditional 
> occupation. 


378. TOc 
castes, w)ucb 
have adhered 
most to their 
t r a d i t ional 
ocoupalio n s , 
are named in 
the margin 
with tho pro- 
portion of 
actual workers 
still following 
them. 

Ihe castes, 
whoso tradi- 
tional oooupa- 
tioii is agricul- 
ture, seldom 
desert it for 
other means 
of lirelihood. 

Between eight 
and nine- 
tenths of the 
agricult ur a 1 
castes of the 
Province 
claim it as 
their principal 
means of sub- 
sistcnoo. It 
may bo noted 
here, that 
agric u 1 1 u r 0 

including field labour is the occupation, principal or subsidiary, which has 
drawn away a considerable number of those, who have deserted their traditional 
callings. 57 per cent. Machhis, 28 per cent. Qassabs, 25 per cent. Nais, 16 
per cent. Sonars, 16 per cent. Tarkhans, 13 per cent. Tells and 12 per cent. 
Jhinwars are dependent upon agriculture. Of the artisan castes, more than 
81 per cent. Eumhars, 85 per cent. Lohars, 88 per cent. Jolahas, 75 per cent. 
Tarkhans, 76 per cent. Telis, 71 per cent. Mochis, 82 per cent. Bhobw, 88 
per cent, llangrez, 82 per cent. Barzis are still faithful to their traditional 
occupation. No mechanical applianoe has yet replaced the barber, but the 
adoption of Western system of shaving one’s self, particularly with the safety 
razor, has reduced oonsiderabljr the demand for barbers, of whom now 699 per 
mille are following their hereditary calling, the others striking out new lines 
for themselves. With tho rise in the price of food-grains, agriculture has 
become more profitable, while most of the industrial occupations have become 
loss so, owing to tho competition of machine made goods. It is comparatively 
rare to find persons taking to a non-agricultural occupation, that is already 
the badge of a particular caste ; ordinarily none but a Nai takes to shaving 
or catting hair and none but a Jolaha will weave. The trading castes of 
Aroras and Kbatris cannot, however, bO’absorbed by their traditional occupation ; 
they have consequently taken to other pursuits, such as industry and Govern* 
meat service. The menials and scavengers have beqn anxious to better their 
position in society, by adopting more honourable and lucrative professions such 
us agriculture. The oastes sharing most in Government service are Brahman 
164 per mUle, Sheikh 118, Fcnjara 99, Ehatri 78, Jat 69, Tanaoli 67, Arora 
54, Qure8hi.-69 and Turk 40 per mille. 

Transport has mostly attracted Baluch 67 pet mille, Bhatia 63, lK>har 
and Tarkhan 64, Jat 36, Khojas 38, Salads 83 and Nai 30 per mille. 


Cute. 

TradUional 

ocoapatiOD. 

Actual 
workers 
per fNi7/s 
following 
traditional 
occopa- 
tions. 

Caste. 

Traditional 

ocenpatioa. 

Actual 
workero 
por mll$ 
ralowtng 
traditional 
oocupa- 
tions. 

Arftin 

AgricoHoruts 

807 

MalUr ... 

Agrioultnristi 


891 

Arora 

Traders 

704 

Mallab ... 

Boatmen 

... 

808 

Awan 

AgriealtarUia ... 

894 

Mlraii 

Ministrols and 






genealogists 

... 

855 

Bhaghban ... 

Do. 

794 

Mlshwaol... 

Agriooltarista 

tos 

679 

Baluch 

Do. 

748 

Mochi ... 

Shoe-makers 

... 

711 

Bhatia 

Traders 

ees 

Mogkal ... 

Agriculturists 


866 

Bhatiara ... 

Bakers 

874 





Brahmao ... 

Priests 

600 

Kal 

Barbers 

... 

699 

Chamar ... 

Leather- workers ... 

941 

Parachi ... 

Traders 


ftQA 

CWv 

Chohra 

Sweepers and 


Pathao ... 

Agriculturists 


878 


scareogers 

761 

Ponjara ... 

Cotton ginners 

... 

867 

Darzi 

Tailors 

824 

Qassab ... 

Butchers 

••• 

687 

Dhobi 

Wathermeii 

887 

Qoreslii ... 

Agriculturists 

and 


Dbond ... 

Agrloaltorlslf ... 

862 


priests 

... 

809 

Oakkhar ... 

Do. 

926 

Rajput ... 

AgriooUnrists and 


Qujar 

Bailors of live-stock 



military sorviM... 

807 


atidmilkmea ... 

882 

Rasgrea ... 

Dyers 

u. 

877 

Oorkha ... 

Military larvanti ... 

976 





Jat ... 

Agrieolioristt ... 

707 

Saiadt ... 

ARnonUuruts 

and 


Jhinwar ... 

Water-carriers and 



priest 


840 


bakers ... 

867 

Sarara ... 

Agriculturists 


927 

Jclalia 

Weavers 

877 

Sonar 

Ooldsmitbs 

tf t 

746 




Swathi ... 

Agriculturists 

SM 

919 

Kara! 

Agricaltnrista ... 

960 





Kaihiniri ... 

Traders 

802 





Ehatri ... 

Do. ... 

679 

Tanaoli ... 

Do» 

• SI 

866 

Khoja ... 

Do. 

896 

Tarkhan ... 

Carpenters 

set 

764 

Knmhar ... 

Potters 

808 

Tell 

Oil-preasers 

... 

768 




Turk 

Agriculturists 

M 

920 

Lobar 

Blacksmiths 

849 







occuvAnourt ev nmiM. 
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879. Taking all occupations together, thora are 87 actual nrorkozs' and 

63 dependents for every 100 of the total 
population. The oocupationa^ urhloh 
show a larger percentage of dependents, 
are given in the margin. The breeders 
of cattle are materially helped by their 
children who usually tend the eattle at 
home or take them out for grazing, and 
consequently the peroentnge of actual 
workers tn Order 1 (d) is 46. Women 
and children do not, as a mle, help in 
agriculture, trade or industries which 
explains why the occupations noted in 
the margin show small increases in the 
number of dependents as compared with the ^ provincial ^ average. Generally 
speaking, the proportion of dependents is low in occupations connected with 
unskilled manual labour, whoro children of the working classes augment -the 
family inoome by working along with the male adults. 


Jfkmler ofdtfMniBuU per cent ofUtal worhwre 
and depemdemit^ 

pMiQM iii4 ft^cultar* ... ... ... 07 

CbemiCMd products properly so eiUed and analogous 07 

05 
05 
6t 
C4 
08 
73 
67 
65 


Faraituro industries 
Transport by road 

Trade in textiles .«• ... 

Trade in ekine... ... ... 

Trada in wood... 

Trade in metals ... ... 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tUcs ... 

Tra^ in clothing snd t)Uet articles ... 

Trade in bnlldicg materials 

Tra^ in articles of luxury and those periainlng 

letters and the arts and the eciencae 

liaw ••• ... 

Medieine ..« ... 


to 


68 

70 

67 


WoskmanA 

dspsndsnts. 


380. The total number of workers has risen from 734,670 (689,277 


Oroop. 

Occupfttloa. 

Kurnber 
of females 
per 1,000 
male 
workers. 

1 

lucome from rout of Agricultural 



land 

45 

5 

Field labourera ... ... 

149 

25 

Cotton gluiuDg, cleaning and preaa- 
Ing 

Cotton ipinning 

45 

26 

23.088 


Lace, crepe, embroidertef, etc. 

1,166 

45 

Baaket-makora and other Industriea 

675 


of woody a.ateriBl, inclodingUHivea 

65 

Kice pouudera, bu^cre and 6onr 

527 


grindera... ••« 

67 

Orain-parohera 

67 

78* 

Shoe, bout and aandal makera 

68 

103 

Sweepere, scaTcugere... ... 

206 

147 

Oealara in firewood, cowdung. etc.... 

83 

107 

Cateebists, reader!, church and 



Hiaaion aervlce -« 

239 

17S 

Midwives, vaccinatora, compound* 

860 


era, nuraei, etc. ... 

Proprietor! (other than of agricul- 
tural land), fund and acholarah ip- 

180 

122 


holders and poosionera ... 

181 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers. 

877 

watchmen, other indooraervants... 

187 

Labonrera and workers otherwise 


unspecified ... 

82 

189 

Beggarc, etc. 

170 

190 

Prustitutes and procurers 

8,285 


males and 46,293 females) to 860,088 
(824,564 males and 26,614 females). 
Daring the last decade, the number of 
male workers has risen by 19 per cent., 
but that of females, who work, has 
declined by 43 per cent. Of the actual 
workers there is only 1 female to 
every 32 males, and while 66 males out 
of every 100 work for their livelihood, 
the similar proportion amongst females 
is 1 in 60. The occupations in which 
females work in any appreciable degree 
^are noted in the margin. 

Cotton spinning and the making 
of kco, erdpe (Groups 26 and 88) is, as 
was to be expected, entirely monopolized 
by females, while more than half the 
persons working as rice pounders and 
flour grinders as well as basket makers 
(Groups 65 and 46) belong to tho same 
sex. In tho group of compounders, 
midwives and vaccinators, etc., there 
are 266 female workers against every 
14)00 men. The occupations of 
females may be divided into throe main 
classes : — 


OoeupstloBS 
of fOBSlOS. 


(1) Occupations in which females work independently of males — 

Under this class would fall "income from rout of land," 
" food industries,” such as of “ flour grinders, " " grain 
parohers," " midwifery," " danoing and singing. " 

(2) Occupations in which females assist the males as in scavenging, 

selling specif products of land such as vegetable, betel loaves, 
etc,, or grass, by tho wives of Cbamars, grass'Outters, 
cto. - 

(3) Ocoupations in whioh males and fomales work together and earn 

independent wages, such as field labourers. 

The proportion of females to 1,000 male workers, for caoh district, is : — 

Hazara 14, Peshawar 31, Kolmt 74, 
By loedity. Bannu 17, Dera Ismail Ehan 61, 
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CBimn xii.-occtJPATiosi. 


Femsles and 
children 
working in 
factories 


Befercnoe to 
Statiitioa 


Oeneral 

8tatietioe> 


Taotoriea 

nalng 

moohanloal 

power. 


The map printed in the 
margin shows the proportion 
of female workers in each 
district. 

The factory Census has 
shown that out of 1,466 
operatives working in 89 
industrial establishments of 
the Province employing at 
least 10 persons, not one was a 
female and only 17 were male 
children. 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
CENSUS. 

381. The industrial statu* 
tics, gathered at the present 
Census, refer only to those 
factories in which 10 or more 
persons were employed on the 
date of the Census. They are 
tabulated in the Imperial 
Table XXII, Parts I, II, III, 

VI (1) and (2). Part I gives 
the Provincial summary of the 
industrial establishments and 
classifies the persons employed 
in them. Part II gives the 

distribution by districts of the 

statistics shown in Part I, while Part III shows the industrial establishmenta 
classified according to the class of owners and managers. Part VI (1) gives 
the details of power employed for establishments using steam, oil, gas, water, etc., 
and Part VI (2) furnishes similar information for establishments using electric 
power generated on the premises. Detailed information based on these 
Imperial Tables is contained in the following Subsidiary Tables : — 

I. — Distribution of industries and persons employed. 

II. — Particulars of establishments employing 29 or more persons in 

1911 and 1921. 

III. -*>Organisation of establishments. Subsidiary Tables IV, V and VI 

have not been prepared for the North-West Frontier Province. 

VII. — Proportional distribution of adult women and of children of each 

sex in different industries. 

VIII. --Di8tribution of power. 

382. Industrialiy the Province is still in its infancy and except in the 
case of Government factories, it has hardly made any industrial improvement 
during the last decade. There are in the whole of the Province only 39 
industrial establishments, in which 10 or more persons are employed. They 
find work for only 1,466 males including 80 managers (14 Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and 26 Indians), 63 supervisors and technical experts (15 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 88 Indians), 43 clerks (all Indians), 
663 Indian skilled workmen and 667 unskilled labourers including 14 male 
children. 

Only 18 factories employing 484 men use mechanical power and the 
remaining 21 establishments, in which 981 persons work, use no mechanical 
power at all. Of those which use mechanical power, 1 is a cotton ginning^ 
factory, 2 saw mills, 1 walnut, 2 flour, ice, ginning and soda water, 1 
motor car, carriage and general repairing of vehicles workshop, 6 ice, 1 ice 
and cotton ginning, 2 electrio power factories, I printing iHres\ 1 
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mochanioal workshop and one water wo^rks. • They employ 17 steam engineer 
7 oil engines and 1 water engine of 629, 127^ and 12^ honwpower 
respectiTely. ^ Only 3 factories use eloctrio power generated on the premiKi. 

Of these 1 is an ioe and cotton ginning factory and 2 electric power*hoases, 
the total number of dynamos employed by them being 157, with a power of 216 
Kilowiths. 

Of the 21 establishments not using mechanical power 4 are connected raotories 
with Eohat salt mines, 4 are brick and tile kilns, 8 are dairy farms, 3 printing not ustag 
presses, 2 motor car, carriage and general repairing of Tehioles workshops, 1 
saw mill, 1 bakery, 1 fodder compressing works, 1 tailoring firm and 1 railway 
workshop. 

Of the 39 factories 18 are owned by Qovcrnmcnt, 7 by Musalmans, Ownership 

10 by Hindus, 3 by Sikhs and 1 by a Farsi. Europeans and Anglo-Indians mentT******" 

manage 14, Musalpians and Hindus 10 each, Sikhs 4 and Farsis 1. 

383. Of the 39 establishments 4 (3 saw mills and I walnut factory) 

are located in Hazara, 17 (including 4 brick kilns, 3 printing presses, 1 bydlstiiotsl 

cotton ginning, 1 bakery, 1 dairy farm, 1 tailoring, 1 motor oar, 
carriage and general repairing of yohiolos workshop, 1 ioe and cotton ginning 
factory, 1 electric power factory and 3 ioc factories) in Feshawar, 10 in 
Kobat, 6 in Bannu and 3 in Hera Ismail Khan. Industrial establishments 
connected with salt mines are confined to Kobat, while the textile industry 
in the Frovince is ro'prescnted by a cotton ginning factory at Peshawar. 

Wood industry, represented by 3 saw mills and 1 walnut factory, is confined to 
Hazara. 

Feshawar, Kohat and Bannu have got 1 dairy farm each. There are 
3 ice factories in Peshawar and 1 each at Kohat and Bannu. Dora Ismail 
Khan has 2 flour, ice, ginning and soda water factories and 1 printing press. 
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ScBSiDiART Table I . — Qtneral distribution bp occupation. 


1 

•m 

O 

1 

Cliflli BUH-CUSI AND OBBtB. 

Iiumhfr per 10,000 of 
total population. 

Peroiniatfe in each elan, 
eub'clan and order of 

Porsoni 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

OepeDdonti . 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 

10,000 

8,706 

37 

63 


A.— Production of raw materiali 

6,548 

2,143 

33 

67 


I—EXPLOITATION OP ANIMALS AND VEtETATlON 

6,646 

2,142 

83 

67 

1 

Paitara And agrifiuUnro 

6,544 

2,141 

33 

67 

1(0) 

Ordinary cuUiratlon 

6,483 

2,117 

83 

67 

l{i) 

Growcri of gpodal products and market gardening.., 

6 

1 

21 

79 

iw 

Forcitry 

IS 

5 

88 

67 

\{i) 

Uabiug of fannitock ,,, 

42 

18 

45 

65 

!(•) 

lUiaing of amall animals ... 

010 

O'OC 

59 

41 

2 

Fiihing and hunting ... 

2 

1 

49 

51 


II.-EXPLOITATIOS OF MISEUAL8 

2 

1 

41 

68 

5 

Salt, ck. „« 

2 

1 

41 

59 


B,— Propara tioB and supply of material Bubstanoes ... 

2,060 

803 

89 

61 


IIL-INDUSTIIY .., 

1,259 

500 

40 

60 

6 

Ti'xtilcii 

192 

86 

45 

55 

7 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

14 

e 

« 

59 

8 

Wood 

152 

01 

40 

60 

2 

Metals ... ... 

123 

45 

87 

63 

10 

Coramioi 

••• 

1 

82 

87 

03 

'll 

Chemical producti properly so called and analogous 

42 

14 

83 

67 

12 

Food induatries... .., 

\ 

119 

4S 

41 

69 

13 

Industries of dresa and tlio toilet 

372 

138 

87 

03 

14 

Furniture industries ... ... 

5 

2 

83 

67 

15 

Building iudustrica ... 

32 

15 

47 

53 

16 

Con-struction of means of tranaport ... 

2 

1 

48 

57 

17 

ProdiKkion and tianRiuission of physical fo^'ces (heat, light, 






electricity, motive powers, etc.} 

005 

008 

64 

36 

18 

Other miscellaneous and undefined industries „, 

118 

52 

44 

56 


IV.-TRANSPORT 

174 

65 

37 

63 

20 

Transport by water 

14 

6 

n 

37 

63 

21 

Transport by road ... 

127 

45 

85 

65 

22 

Transport by rail ... 

22 

10 

46 

64 

23 

Poat Office, Telegraph and Telephone services 

11 

5 

41 

69 


V,-ipTRlDa 

626 

238 

38 

62 

24 

Banka, ostabliihmctits of credit, exchange and inauranco 

19 

7 

89 

61 

86 

Brokerage, commission and export ... ... 

19 

8 

40 

60 

83 

Trade in toxtiloa ... 

52 

18 

85 

65 

27 

Trade in ikini 

7 

2*6 

88 

64 










SUBSITklABt TABLES. 

SxTBSiDiART Table I — Concluded. — General distribution by cccupatton. 




.Nam6sr per tOfiOO of 
total population. 

Percent ap$ in soeA efas#« 
eub-cluee and order of 

1 

o 

iS 

Class, ivb^ciass A!rD obdkb. 

Per sons 
supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Astnal 

workers. 

DependoDti. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

5 

28 

Trado in wood 

SI 

78 

86 

64 

20 

Trade in metals ... ... 

1 

05 

83 

68 

80 

Trade in pottery, bricict and tiles ... 

a 

1 

27 

78 

81 

Trade in chemical products ... 

1 

C4 

48 

IT 

82 

Hotel!, cafes, reatauranti, etc. ..* ••• 

23 

10 

89 

61 

83 

Other trade in food-fctuffs ... ... 

aoG 

79 

88 

68 

di 

Trade in cluthiug and toilet articles ... 

17 

6 

8.1 

67 

85 

Trade In furnituro ... ... ... 

8 

1 

40 

66 

86 

Trade in building materinls ... 

1 

04 

85 

65 

37 

Trade in means of tran^iport ... ••• 

10 

4 

89 

61 

38 

Trade in fuel ... ... 

8 

3 

39 

61 

89 

Trade in articles of luxury sind those pertaining to litters 
and the arts and the sciences 

6 1 

3*0 

32 

i 68 

40 

Trads of other sorts ... ... *.* 

228 

88 

89 

61 


0.~Publio admiri Stratton and liberal arts ••• 

911 

644 

60 

40 


VI.— PUBLIC FORCE 

463 

366 

79 

21 

41 

Army ... ... **« 

3H1 

328 

86 

14 

43 

.Airforce .. ... 

« 1 

1 

100 

t«6 

41 

X*olico ... ... ... 

81 

37 

46 

54 


VII.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ... 

124 

BO 

41 

69 

45 

Public administration ... *•* 

124 

50 

41 

59 


VIII.— PROFESSION AND LIBERAL ARTS 

324 

128 

89 

61 

' 46 

Religion ... ... ... ... *** 

104 

78 

40 

60 

47 

Law ... 

9 

3 

80 

70 

48 

3Icdicinc ... ... ... ^ •" 

40 

13 

83 

C7 

40 

Instrnction ... 

21 

8 

88 

08 

50 

Letters and arts and scicuses ... ••• 

00 

£6 

48 

67 


X).— UisoellanoouB 

482 

216 

46 

66 


IX— PEB60SS LIVIXQ ON TIIEllB INCORIB ... 

1 

37 

14 

38 

1 

62 


Persons living principally on tbeir income ... 

37 

14 

38 

68 


X.-^DOMESTIC SERVICE ... 

93 

46 

49 

61 

52 

Pomestic service.., ... ... *.• ••• 

93 

46 

i 

40 

51 

i 

XI.-r-INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

243 

105 

43 

67 

53 

✓ 

General terms >vblchdo not indicate adeflnUe occupation ... 

! 

£43 

105 

43 

67 


XIL-VNPBODUCTIVE ... 

109 

50 

46 

54 

54 

Inmates of jails, aiylums and alms.bouso ... ... 

11 

11 

100 

... 

65 

Boggars, vagrants, witches, wiisrds, etc. 

98 

39 

40 

00 
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CHAPTER XIIxOCCCPATIOKS. 


SuBsiBiART Table II , — JDUtribuiion by occupation in Natural JDMcionc. 




Numbtr per mille ofiot^l 
population tupported in 

Snb-clMi 

No. 

OcCrPATIOir (CIABS aw© itTB-CIASB)* 


Trans-Indos 

District. 

1 

2 

rr 



A.— Production of raw materials 

772 

ea? 

1 

Exploitation of animala and TcgoUtion «.• 

772 

637 

]1 

Exploitation of minerialx .*• ,,, 


(it 

i 

B.-Preparation and anpply of material substanoes 

155 

229 

ill 



117 

132 

IV 

V 

Tranipott ... ... 

Trade 

5 

22 


** ' **• #•« »»• ... 

33 

75 


C.— Publio administration and liberal arts ... 

37 

00 

VI 

Publia Fore* 

15 

or 

Vll 

Pablra AdminUtntioo ... 

8 

IS 

Till 

ProftMloM sad Liberal Artj 7 - 7 , | 

19 

88 


D.-MisoeUaneous ... - - 

30 

34 

IX 

Persona living on theiv Inoomo ^ 

8 

* 

« 

X 

IXniMUo ferrloa 

10 

0 

XI 

Ininffielesilj' doteribed OMopatiwi ^ TU L. 

18 

20 

XII 

UnprodacUte ;.7 77 L.' 77 ;.. 

10 

U 

a 
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©BSiBiABT Table lU.—J>iiitribut%on.oft^« agrieultur'al, ittdmtrial, eommereM and 
prqfeBHwnal population in Natural Divisions and Distriots. 




Aoricultubb. 

IvDuaTRT (nrcLiTDiyo iitsss). 


COMICSBO 

I. 


DlfTBlCT AHD NATUBAI. 
DlViSIOX. 

• 

& 

►* 

■a 

% 

14 

'3^ 

« ^ 

It 

Percentage o J 
agricnltural 
population 

0/ 

►» 

S...S 

'cS 

4^ O 

Percentage on 
induetrial 
popnlation 

of 

3 

& 

H 

Pereentago on 
oommtreial 
popnloit9n 

9f 

1 

p< 

is ' 
•s AaJ 

£ 


a 

« 

.E S 
.S - 

•M 

i 


e^ 

a 

II 

•e a 

1 



II 

c. 

gl"! 

O 5:, « 1 

r-- 1 

« 

1 

tt 

*2 

0 

tl 

< 

1 

•i 

o 

0U 

p 

0 ^ 

.2.& 

/• 

« o 

P-.2 

iq 

1-i ^ 
§•5 S. 

•s 

i 

'a 

^ 1 

i 

0 

«b 

•s 

s. 

5 

is 

0 S 
?-2 

gs-l 

III 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

U 

»r.-W. P. P- (Total 
Distriotfi) .. 

1,488.^28 

eei 

83 

67 

288,208 

128 


60 

181,840 

81 

88 

62 

HftzarA 

47rt,607 

76'1 1 

38 

07 

73.228 ' 

1 118 

80 

61 

£S.381 

87 

82 

68 

Trana-Indus Districts 

1,011,722 

621 

32 

6d 

214,086 

132 

40 

60 

1 

158.468 

07 

38 

62 

Petliawar 

623,425 

6h7 

3. 

1 69 

1 

100.664 

i 121 

1 

40 

60 

72,606 

80 

87 

68 

Koltat ••• 

121,014 

670 

82 

1 

! 68 

1 

40,202 

I 

1 188 

32 

C8 

17,723 

88 

40 

60 

lUnuu ... ••• 

123,745 

601 

34 

! 6" 

1 

1 

29,320 

119 

41 

50 

88,971 

188 

89 

61 

• 

• D<‘ra Jiirail Khftn ••• 

14\538 

63.> 

33 

; 67 

i 

1 

36,000 

138 

48 

62 

34,270 

1 ”■ 

80 

01 



PnOVK^RlONfl. 

OriiEna. 


c, 

jr. 

>% 

x> 

? a 

c 

P 

Percent, tgc on 
prift ntt final 
population 


— ^ .4. 

<4 

0 0 

rC C 0 2 

— o aa 

V 

•c 

as 

•M 

I 

Percentage on 
popnlation of 

DlSTRirT AVP \ATUBAL 

Division. 



of 



1 











L 

T* ® 

1 



S-g „ S 




Popnlation scp 
profeasions. 

ell 
= 3 &. 
o E. « 

Q. o 't: 
g 

1 

t 

rid 

»« 

^ s 

'a 

0 

V 

-tl 

i 

0 

0 

4, 

c. 


TV'S s 

. g. j a / 

1 ^ t-2 

’■ij ^ • 

r5 - .3 ® 

0 -S S S 

1 Cm ^ a, 

1 ^ 

b. 

rl 

!§. 

pZ 

! 

1 Actual workers. 
1 

d 

0 

i 

g* 

cu 

1 

14 

15 1 

16 

17 

.9 

19 

20 

21 

W.-W. F- P- (Total 
Diatriots)... 

i 

74,045 

33 

30 


61 

210,000 

1 07 

( 

61 

4( 

HazBrft ••• 

11.608 

19 

43 


67 

37.630 

60 

48 

6 

Trans-Indas Districts 

62,437 

38 

38 


62 

181,379 

112 

68 

4' 

Pcsbawar ••• 

25,427 

28 

88 


G2 

76,416 

84 

58 

4 

Kohat 

6,431 

80 

43 


67 

25.761 

120 

51 

4 

Banna 

23.667 

06 

81 


65 

80 031 

146 

48 

C 

Dera Ismail Khan 

6,022 

27 

47 


68 

43.128 

165 

61 

a 
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CHAPTER XII.— 0CCOPATIOS8. 


SuBSiDlAET Table IV . — Ocsupations conibin^d with ngticuUuft {fohcf6 ogvicultuf6 

%» the subsidiary occupation). 



OCCUI'ATIO'T (class OB BITB-CLASS). 

Ifumher fft millo of actual 
worker $ who are partially 
agriculiuriete. 

Order Ifo. 

N -W. P. 
Province 
(includ- 
ing 

Agcnciea) 

Hazara. 

Trans- 

Indus 

districts. 

Trans- 

fruntier 

puata* 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

6 

6 


A.— Production of raw matoriala 

2 

0-4 

3 



I.— exploitation op animals and vrqetatiom 

2 

04 

3 

It* 

1(a) 

OnUnary cultivation ... *«« 

0 0 

... 

1 

• •• 

l(o) 

Forcntry ... ... “• ••• ••• 

2G4 

81 

412 


1(<J) 

Haiaing of fann|8tock ... 

90 

13 

132 

... 


II.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

104 

... 

104 

... 


B.-— Preparation and eupply of material substances 

97 

89 

105 

114 


111.— ISJUSTRY 

88 

68 

98 

144 

6 

ToUilt-a ... ••• ••• ••• 

79 

23 

104 

... 

7 

H.dea, nkiaa and bard iiiateriaU from the animal kingdom 

43 


35 

... 

8 

Wood 

99 

126 

90 

... 

9 

Mctala ... ... ♦.• "• 

188 

110 

149 

Ill 

12 

Food Indust icH ... ... ... 

4K 

16 

53 

... 

13 

Iudti*»trios of drcsa and the toilet ... .*• ... •*» 

91 

42 

107 

804 

10, 11. 

Otheig ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

80 

62 

95 

... 

14 to 
18 

IV.— TRAN.SPOUT 

94 

82 

98 



V.-TRADE 

117 

102 

119 

107 

20 

Trade in tcitilea ... ... ••• 

81 

261 

68 

69 

27 

Trade in wood ... ... *.• ••• 

81 

... 

85 

... 

32 

Hotel!, Cafea, Reatauraiita, etc. ... 

6 

81 

2 

80 


Otbera ... ... ••• ••• ••• ’•* 

127 

94 

182 

111 


0.— Public administration and liberal arts 

98 

64 

131 

36 


VI.-PUBLIC FORCE... 

67 

24 

79 

87 


Vll.-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

120 

147 

184 

■ •f 


V III. —PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS ... ... ... 

197 

♦ 82 

222 

••• 


D — MiBoellaneouB 

81 

76 

68 

368 


IX.— PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME 

182 

888 

] 

160 

... 


X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

28 

2 

84 

809 


XL— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

79 

98 

89 

874 


XII— UNPRODUCTIVE 

20 

78 

6 

**• 





SVBSISIABY TABLB8. 

SuBsiBiART Table "V .-—Occupationt combined with agriculture (where agriculture it the 
principal occupation), North'Weet Frontier Province including Agenciet. 


Landlord* {rent receittre). 

CuUitatora {rent payees). 

Alarm aerrante, Jlald labourar$ 
and asenta» ate* 

Subsiditrjr occupation. 

Number pet 
10.000 who 
follow it. 

Subsidiary occupation. 

Number per 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

Subsidiary occupation. 

♦ 

Numbar par 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Total 

1,707 

Total 

1,323 

Total 

i,7oa 

Rent'piiyccs .*■ 

818 

Rent-receivers ... ... 

76 

Ront»rcooivort ... 

88 

J^iold*lflbourer« 

408 

r.abonrors (agricultara)) ... 

116 

Kent payees 

28 

Cervioo of State 

346 

Gonornl lahonrera 

456 

General labourers * ... 

660 

Moiuy-lendtri and wheat* 
•cllora. 

129 

Government servants of all 
kiiulit. 

24 

Village watchmen ... 

61 

Other traders of all kinds ... 

110 

Money-lenders and grain 
dialers. 

48 

Cattle-breeders and milkmen 

69 

Pricits, D iuisterr, etc. ... 

12C 

Other traders of all kinds ... 

1 

71 

Fishermen and boatmen ... 

64 

Clerks of all kinds ... 

71 

CatUe-broedcra and milkmen 

78 

Uice-pounders ... 

58 

Scboulmasters 

42 

t 

Village watchmen 

86 

Weavers ... ... 

280 

Lawyers t*. 

... 

Weavers ... 

90 

Putters ... ... 

211 

Estate agents and managers 

7 

Harbers 

82 

Leather-workers ... 

161 

Medical practitioners 

28 

Putters ... 

68 

WaMlicrmen ... m. * 

‘t 

AttUans ••• 

177 

Ulacksmltb and carpenters ... 

104 

niacksmltbs and carp«>nters ... 

46 

Otben .M 

5 

Others 

86 

Otberi 

41 













286 CHAPTEB XTI.— 00CT7PATI0KS. 

Subsidiary Table VI . — Oceupaiiont of females by tub-classes and selected orders and groups'. 



OccrPATioN (auB-CLAsa akd obdeb). 

Humher of actual 
worJeen. 

Number 
of females 
per 1,000 
males. 

i 

P4 

P 

s 

o 

Msles. 

Females. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 

824.554 

25.514 

81 


1.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

480.629 

10 951 

23 


1.— PASTIJKKS AND AGRI^.ULTURE 

480.370 

10.961 

23 


1 (a) — OhDINABY CtTLTlVATlOB 

474,842 

10,931 

23 

1 

Income from rent of Agricultural land ... 

231,226 

10.384 

45 

2 

Ortlii.ar^r culii\ ators ... ... ... ... ... 

239,526 

... 

SSS 

fi 

Plold labourers ... ... ... 

3.668 

647 

149 


1(c) — F oukstby ... 

1.018 


... 


1 (rf)— RAiiisa OP P\BM STOrK ... ... ... 

4,221 

20 

5 

11 

Herdanien, Khepberd'4, goatberda, etc. ... ... 

8,924 

20 

5 


II.— Exploitation of minerals ... 

183 

... 

... 


Ill —Industry 

100.858 

7.847 

73 


6.-TKXrU,K8 

1S.893 

2.642 

155 

25 i 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and prCbSlDg ..« ... ... 

2,358 

IC7 

45 

20 

Cotton spinning ... ... ••• 

9C 

8,216 

23,083 

27 

Cotton sizing and ^v^a^ ing ... ... ... ... 

10,063 

171 

16 

20, 

Rope, faine and atring ... 

b8 

... 

... 

30 

Otlier fibres (cocunnut, aloei, flax, hemp, straw, etc.) ... ,,, 

181 

... 

... 

33 

Silk ucnvoiH .. ... ... 

219 

... 

... 

87 

Pveing, bb aebing, printing, preparation and sponging of Uxtllei 

2,303 

60 

23 

88 

I.aco, crepn, embroideries, fringes, etc , and liisufllciently described textile 
• indiiHtrica ... ... 

79 

92 

1,165 


7.— HIDES. SKINS AND HARD MATRHI.U.S FROM THE ANIMAl 
KINGDOM 

1266 

17 

13 


8— WOOD... 

12.645 

1,519 

121 

45 

Pasket niakern and other ind.tstri«a of woody innteriHl, iucluding leaves 
and tbatehora and baildora working with bamlio.) re»di or similar 
malerial ... ... .«• ••• ... ... 

2 6U 

1,610 

676 


10— CERAMICS 

7,214 

198 

27 

85 

Potters and earthen pipe and howl makers ... 

5,046 

198 

83 


11.— CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PROPERLY SO-CALLED AND ANALOGOUS... 

3,116 

75 

24 

62 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils ... ,,, 

2,867 

75 

26 


18.— FOOD INDUSTRIES 

0.598 

1453 

151 

65 

Uice-poundora and bnakcri and flour grindera 

2,474 

1,305 

527 

67 

Grata parcbera, etc. ... ... «.« ... 

2,567 

• 

145 

67 


13.— INDUSTRIES OP DRESS AND THE TOILET 

30,747 

026 

80 

70 

Hat. cap and turban makers ... ... 

784 

... 

... 

77 

Tailors, millineri, dress -makers, daroertand embroidereri on linon 

1,266 

71 

18 

78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers ... 

1C, 608 

719 

68 

80 

Watbing, cleaning and dyeing ... ... ... ... 

5.290 

186 

26 


15.— BUILDING INDUSTRIES ... 

8.374 

80 

24 

83 

Brick -layers and masons ... ... ... ... 

2,738 

80 

29 
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f 

SuBSisiuiT TA.BLB VI~ (continued). — Oeeupations offetnalea bjf fub~ola$ae» and aehciid* 

orders and groups. 




Vumhif of ocfeal 
seorAert. 

Nombtf 
of Ifmalaa 
per 1,000 
nudiiw 

6 

P( 

0 

1 

OcctrpATioir (sva-CLisf axd oudbr). 

Males. 

Femalea. 

\ 

2 

8 

4 

5 


18.^0TUEB MISCELLANEOUS A»D UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES 

10,845 

. 837 

M 

103 

Swecpuri, teav eagerly etc.... ... ... ... 

4,566 

917 

208 


IV.— Transport 

14.786 

18 

1 


21.— TllAXSPOBT BY ROAD 

10,318 

8 

0*8 


22.— TRANSPORT BY RAIL ... ... ... ... ..i 

a»307 

10 

4 

119 

Labouff^rt employed on rAilwny coii'.tractlon and malntenaoo* cooRm 
and porters employed on railway premisea ... ... ••• 

297 

10 

84 


V.— Trade 

54,410 

242 

4 


24.— BAXES, ESTABLISUMJiNTS OF CREDIT, EXCUAXOB AND 
mSURA.NCE 

1,688 

4 

a 

ISl 

Sank mansgere. monoy-lcado-a. exchange and iniuranoe agents money* 
cUiDgera auil brokers and their omployeea ... ... ... 

1,608 

4 

i 


88.— TRADE IN TEXTILES 

4.138 

... 

••• 


28.— TRADE IN WOOD 

1.724 

... 

... 


82.— HOTELS. CAFES. RESTAURANTS. ITC. 

2.240 

34 

23 

130 

Ownm and managers of hotels, cooksbopi, laraU. eto., and thdr employece 

1,S0S 

84 

18 


S3.— OTUER TRADE IN FOOD STUEKB ... 

18.078 

S3 

3 

182 

Grocers and Mlleri of vegetable oils, salt and other Ooudlinenks 

8,028 

25 

4 

133 

Sellers of milk, bolter, ghee, pciuliry. eggs. etc. ... •*• 

1,660 

27 

17 

135 

1 Cardamom, betel-leaf regetabloB. fruit* and arceanut irllers ... ... 

2,416 

20 

3 

139 

Dealers la hay, grass and foddor ... ... ... 

2,051 

1 

0*6 


37.— TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT ... 

872 

7 

8 ' 

U9 

Dealot and Lirora of olephants^ camels, horses, cattle, asios, males, sto ... 

730 

7 

8 


88.-TIUDB IN FUEL 

883 

57 

83 

147 

Dealers In 6 rewood, charcoal, coal. CO wdong. etc. ... 

C88 

57 

82 


89,— TRADE IN ARTICLES OF LUXURY AND THOSE PERTAINING 
TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 

358 

1 

a 

14S 

Donlert in prsoieus stouos, jewsllory (real and imitation), clocks, optical 
instruments, stc ... ... 

109 

1 

s 


40.— TRADE OF OTHER SORTS... 

20,125 

80 

a 

152 

General storckeepsrs and shopkeepers otherwise unipecifled 

19,009 

60 

a 

ICO 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, luiw/'.crs. etc. ... 

977 

6 

6 


VI.— Public force 

83,871 

... 

... 


VII— Public adzniniatration ... 

11,666 

... 



VIII.— Profosaions and liberal arts 

28,614 

667 

23 


46.— RELIGION 

17,693 

156 

a 

105 

Priests, ministeri, cte ... .m 

7,709 

.w 

10 

leo 

Religions mendicants, inmates of monastrici, etc, ... ... ... 

9,887 

68 


167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service ... 

48 

11 

228 

16S 

Tempi**, burial or borning geound service, pilgrim eondactors, 
cirenmeisors ... ••• 

499 

10 

20 


49.— MEDICINE 

3,751 

267 

87 

171 

Kcdieal practitionerf of all kinds inclndiog deotlsti. occulUts and 
veterinary surgeons ... ... ... 

1,763 

14 

3 




















288 CIUPTEB XII.-.OCCOPATWSS, 

• ScBSttDiART Tablb VI. — (cmoluded)—Oe<:ttfati(m» of females hy suh-elasses and sooted 

orders and yroups. 




— ■- j — * '■' 1 

J^umUr of actual 
woricn. 

Kombar 
of femalea 
por 1,000 
males. 

p« 

1 

OCCUPITXOK (IITB-CLJISS XVD OlDO»}« 

Males. 

Femalea. 

1 

O 

8 

4 

6 

172 

♦ ^ ■ 

Mldwivei, vaccinatori, componndersi nuriieii maiscurs, etc. ... 

88S 

253 

256 


40.-iySTRUCTIOK 

1,707 

127 

74 

173 

Frofeiaord and teacLors of all kinds ... ... ... 

1,634 

•127 

78 


60.— LETTERS ARTS ASD SC1EKCE3 

6,7 Q4 

Ida 

10 

178 

Mulio composers and mastera, players on all kinds of musical lobtru- 
ments (not military) lingers, acton and danceia 

4,637 

107 

24 

179 

Conjarors, acrobats, fortano-t)Ucrs, rociieis, exliibliori of curiosities 
and wild animals ... ... ... ... ... 

339 

1 

t 


lZ.*-Por8on8 living on their incomo 

2,887 

347 

122 


ei.-PERSONS LIVIKO PRINCIPALLT ON TUEIll INCOME ... 

2,837 

347 

122 

180 

Proprietors (other than of africultoral land), fond and scholarshtp- 
Lolders and peusiotiers ... ... 

2.837 

347 

121 


X — Domestic service 

8,340 

2,100 

268 


£2 -DOMESTIC SERVICE 

8,340 

2,188 

263 

181 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-kecjxrs, watchmen and other indoor lerrantf... 

6,838 

2,190 

377 


Xl.-Iniuiaolentiy dosoribed occupations ... «.« 

22,340 

1,704 

78- 


68.— GENERAL TER VIS WHICH DO NOT INDICATE A DEFINITE 
OCCUPATION 

22,340 

1.704 

76 

187 

Lahou'ers and workmen otherwise unspeelfled ... 

20,893 

1,704 

82 


XII.— Unproductivo 

10,003 

1,554 

155 


^ 64.-INMATES OF JAILS, ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS 

2,564 

82 

32 

188 

Iiiinaics of jail.4, asylums and alms-houses ... ... 

2.554 

83 

•32 


C6— BEGOARS, VAGRANTS, PROSTITUTES 

7,440 

1,472 

108 

169 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wisards, etc. ... ... 

7,381 

1,252 

170 

100 

Procurers and prOjUtutes ••• ••• 

68 

220 

8,236 


1 

1 

• * 
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Bubsibiast Tablb Yn..-^Seltct€d ocaupafiOM. 


r- — 

i 

o* 

0 

J_ 

OccuPATiijr (srB*oiai Ay» omDtm). 

PcpmlaHen mpporiid i<it 

JP4re§niM4 

im 

1921. 

191L 

i 

f 

i 


1 

2 



■OH 

mm 



I*^Bxploitation of animali and vogotation 

■■ 

1,402,128 

1.877,105 

4 0-7 

+a 


1.— Pasture asd agriculture 

1.601.823 

1.401,639 

1,376,771 

•f 0 6 

+ 8 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural laud 

74S,8&7 

804,102 

42,962 

-T 

+ 1684 

2 

Ordinary enUirators 

726,472 

CI7.012 

1,273, 439 

•flS 

—62 

2 

Agents, Tnanagert of landed estates (not plantera)* clerk**, 







rout ccllcctori, etc. 

854 

622 

• 1 

—32 

+ 26,060 

4 

Farm icrrants ... 

1/)13 

■) 




2 

Field labourers n, ... 

13,794 

( 40,081 

87.805 

-70 

+ 81 

7 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areeannta, elf.. 







growers ... ... 

1,805 

3,783 

1,391 

-62 

+ 96 

9 

' Wood-cntlers, firewood, catechu, rubber, ete., collectors 







and obarcoal buruora ... ... ... 

3,657 

1,C9S 

• 1,613 

4-61 

+ 6 

11 

Cnttlo and bufCalo brooders and koepera ... ... 

327 

179 

• 4,161 

•l-OO 

-08 


Sheep, goat and pig breeders ... „« ... 

847 

264 

2,080 

-6 

-sa 

12 

Broedors of other anlmtli (borsef, mules, camels, asses. 







ete.) ... ... ... ... j 

22 

16 

•26 

+ 100 

-88 

14 

Herdameu, shepherds, goatherds, etc. ••• 

8,819 

13,613 

•11,708 

1 

-35 

+ 18 


2.— FISniNO AND HUNTING 

532 

480 

424 

+ 0 

+ 16 

17 

rUhiiig 

460 

423 

• 408 

+ 11 

+ 4 

19 

Uuut’ng ... ... 

63 

66 

• 18 

«-6 

+ 867 


11.— Exploitation of minerals 

447 

285 

889 

+ 67 

-67. 


3.— MINES ... 

... 

45 

815 


-04 


4.— SALT, cto. 

447 

240 

54 

+ 86 

+ 844 


III.— Industry L. 

2G8,849 

263,567 

243.008 

+ 14 

+ 4 


6.-TEXTILES 

43.094 

47.029 

61.704 

-8 

-22 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing !.« 

6,411 

3,432 

0,482 

+ 87 

-47 

26 

Cotton spinning ••• 

2, 808 

) 







> 34.509 

41,002 

-21 

— 17 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving ... 

2t,G14 

) 




29 

Hope, twine and siring .«• ... ... I 

244 

258 1 

• 670 

-4 

-66 

21 

Wool carding and spinning ••• ... 

281 



1 


22 

Weaving of woollen blankets •.» ... 

616 

V 48.'i 

• 770 

+ 192 

-37 

22 

Weaving of woollen carpels ... ... ... 

E73 

J 




25 

Silk weavers xt .*• ••• 

656 

373 

283 

+ 76 

+ 32 

27 

Dyoiog, bleaching, prioAing, preparation and sponging 







of testllos ... 

6,079 

7.690 

7,410 

-8 

+2 


7.— HIDES, SKINS, AND HARD MATERIALS FROM THE 





\) 


ANIMAL KINGDOM... 

8.236 

4,304 

4.160 

-25 

+ S - 

SO 

Tanners, curriers, leather drciicri and leather dyers, etc. 

1,117 

1,774 

* 1,001 

-37 

-7 

40 

Makers if leather articles, sneb as trunks. water*bags, 







saddlery or harness, etc.* oxclouing articles of dross 

1,977 

2,^72 

• 160 

-20 

+ 249 

41 

Fnrriers ••• 

... 

60 

• 62 

Its 

+ 8 

42 

Bone, ivory, Lorn, shell, eto., workers (except button) ... 

142 

2 

• 1,083 

+ 7.000 

-100 


f Approtlmtta flgurM only. 








Group No. 
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CHIPTEE XIL-OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIBIAEY Table \ll^{continued) — Selected occupativne. 


48 

4i 

45 


52 

68 

66 

67 

88 

71 

73 

73 

77 

78 
80 
81 


JPofmlation tujtported »ii 


of 

«arta/io» in 


Occupation (euB-cLABa and obbib). 

c?» 

1911. 

1901. 

191M921. 

190M91L 1 

2 

a 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8.-WOOD 

34,818 

30,012 

18398 

+ 16 

-.88 

Sawyera ... ... 

Carpenters, turueri and joiners, etc. 

S,191 

34,419 

1 37,8S6 

•15,629 

-1 

+ 79 

Bailet*tr-alcfiri and other industriee of woody material 
inclttdiii(;; luarea and thatchcrs and buiidors warklog 
witli bamboo reeds or similar material ... 

7.178 

2,157 

• 8,876 

+ 239 

-25 

9.— METALS ... 

28.303 

25.046 

28,086 

+ 13 

-11 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and 
tools pridcipally or exclusively of iron ... 

26,576 

23,508 

•27,308 

+ 18 

—14 

Workers in brass copper and bell metal ... 

867 

470 

103 

—22 

+ 856 

10.<-CERAMICS 

20,288 

15.043 

13,368 

+ 35 

+ 18 

Pottera and eartlou pipe and bowl makers ... 

17,193 

12,994 

11.657 

+32 

+ 11 

11.— CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PROPEULT SO-CALLED. 
AND ANALOGOUS 

9.B97 

5,645 

4,298 

+ 70 

+ 31 

Manufactnro and refining of vegetable oils ... 

8,849 

6,094 

8,831 

+ 74 

+ 83 

12.w*-FOOD INDUSTRIES 

27,207 

25,928 

33.004 

+ 5 

-21 

Ricf} poandors and hiiiker .1 nod (lour grinders 

6.772 

9,061 

11,445 

-36 

—21 

Bakers and biscuit makers ... ... 

227 

162 

6,266 

+ 40 

-97 

Ofain parchors, etc. ... ... 

6,693 

4,980 

5,851 

+ 84 

-7 

Butchers ... ... ... ... 

9.515 

A627 

7,167 

+ 10 

+ 20 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur ... ... 

864 

91 

•11 

+ 300 

+ 727 

Sweetmeat* makers, preparers of jam and condiments, 
otc. ... ... ... ... 

1 2,990 

2,405 

1,804 

+ 21 

+ 37 

Breweri and dUtiilcra ... ... ... 

1 

207 

S3 

... 

+ 627 

18.— INDUSTRIES OP DRESS AND THE TOILET 

86423 

71.020 

00,717 

+ 20 

+ 17 

Tailors, mlllineri, dress-makers, darners and embrdderers 
on linen ... ... 

18,309 

11,097 

S,048 

+ 66 

+ 3& 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers ... 

26,226 

29,805 

26,916 

-12 

+ 11 

Washing, cleaning and djoing 

18,559 

6,485 

6,089 

+ 109 

+ 6 

Barbers, bair-dresscrs and wlg-maksrs 

24,723 

11,944 

18,368 

+ 13 

+ 19 

14.-FURN1TURE INDUSTRIES ... 

1.160 

1.881 

... 

-16 

*.» 

IS.— BUILDING INDUSTRIES • 

7,403 

8,016 

8,689 

-8 

-S 

f 

Lime burners, cement workers... 

162 

100 

80 

+ 58 

+ 25 

Excavators and well sinksra ... 

283 

91 

114 

+ 162 

-20 

16.— CONSTRUCTION OF MEANS OP TRANSPORT 

417 

887 

... 

-50 


17.-PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION OP PHYSICAL 
FORCES (HEAT, LIGHT, ELECTRICITY, MOTIVE 
POWERS, iia) ... 

11 

. U 

i 

-21 

■ •a. 

18.-OTHRR MISCELLANEOUS AND UNDEFINED IN* 

. DUbTRIES ... ' ... 

26.993 

18,345 

10,686 

+ 47 

+ 72 

Makers of watches and clocks and opileal, pbotograpbic, 
mathematical and snrgioal instruments ... 

628 

803 

•114 

1 

+78 

+ 166 

1 Workers In procloua stones and metals, enamellers, 

imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

itm 

10,187 

•9J542 

+ 58 

+ 6 

^ Other inolndlng managera, persons (other than Mrform- 

ere) employ^ in theatres and other places of publio 
entertainment, employcea of public seoieties, race-eoniM 
service, hantsmen, etc* ... 

219 

288 

85 

-24 

+ 289 


5Appr«un»to Bgirct OD|p. 












auBsiDusT taatxa. 


SoBSiBiABT Tabli VII — (eoHtinued) — SelecM dedupaiiont'. 


j 

OccirrATI 08 (8Va-CLAII AVI) OSDia). 

Populitticu iupfoHtd in 

Pereealif e 
earialiea in 




1 

1 ^ 

g 

r 

o. 


§ 

[ § 

i 

^ Si 

1 . 

1 

2 

8 

* 

6 

e 

7 

102 

108 

Contractora for tlio diipotal of refase, dast, ato. 

Sweepers, ecaveogcri, tie. 

81 

9,660 

1 7,181 

... 

I 

4.84 

1 *. 


IV.— Transport 

39,887 

47.774 

40.160 

■a 

+ 10 


20.— TRANSPORT DY WATER 

3,201 

2.621 

4,810 

mm 

-30 

107 

Sbip-owneri and their eraployee*, fthtp.biokcrt, tbip- 
otQccrs, engineers, mariners latid fiiemen 

60 

88 

1 

6 

4-82 

+ 450 

108 

Feraons Totber than labourcra) etnploj'ctl on the main* 
tenance ol harbours, docks, stream.^, rivers and canals 
including conat ruction ... ... 

1,183 

961 

• 1,810 

4.23 

-88 

110 

Boat-owners, boatmen and towmen 

1,958 

1,627 

8,494 

4-20 

-86 


21.— TRANSPORT BY ROAD 

20.250 

40.166 

83.142 

-27 

+ 21 

111 

Persons (other than Isbourcrs) croplo 3 *ed on the con* 
structlou and maiutonauce of roa^U and bridges ... 

8,083 

2,495 

• 1,956 

4.24 

+ ts 

113 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding personal 
servants) coniuctcd with uiLchamcally-d.’'iyvn vehicles 
including trains 

684 

j 8,380 

8,112 

-11 

+ 160 

114 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding pcrsonol 
servants) connected with other vebicloa ... ... 

6,747 




115 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

821 

860 

408 

-39 

-12 

118 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and 
drivels ... ... ... 

13,433 

84,184 

27,288 1 

-44 

-IL 

117 

Porto n and messengers ... ... 

6,077 

4.747 , 

882 

+ 7 

+ 1.148 


22.— TRANSPORT BY BAIL 

4,004 

3,259 

1,600 

4.68 

+ 118 

118 

Railway employees of all kinds other than coolies ... 

4,855 

2,915 

•1,300 

4.49 

+ 184 

119 

Labonrirs employed on railway constrnctlon and 
maintenance, coulics and porters employed on railway 
preioltis ... ... ... 

639 

844 

•210 

4-86 

+ 64 


28.— POST OKFIOE, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
' SERVICES 

2,442 

1,728 

1.109 

4.41 

+ 44 

120 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone servicca 

8,442 

1,728 

1,109 

4-41 

+ 44 


V.— Trad© 

148,738 

143,241 

107.242 

4 ^ 0*8 

+ 34 


24— BANKS. ENTABLISMENTSOP CREDIT, EXCHANGE 

and insurance 

4,800 

1 

8,037 

2.879 

4 42 

+ 5 

121 

Bank managers, morey.Iendcrs, cxehange and insurance 
agents, money changers and brokers and their employees 

4,309 

8,087 

2,879 

4-42 

+ 6 


25.— DROKERAQE commission AND EXPORT 

4,424 

2.058 

2,877 

+ 115 

-3 

128 

Brokers, coramissiun agents, commoroial travellers, 
warebousc-uwiiors and employcca 

4,424 

2,058 

•2,877 

4 115 

-3 


86.— TRADE IN TEXTILES 

11,887 

18.066 

8,805 

-0 

+ 47 

129 

Trade in p'.ece«goodei, wool, cotton, eilk, bair and other 
textiles ... ... ... ... 

11,887 

18/}56 

8,896 

-9 

f47 


87.— TRADE IN SKINS, LEATHER AND FURS 

1659 

2.071 

1.718 

-20 

+ 21 

124 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, boras, etc., and 
articles made from these ..• ... 

1,650 

2,071 

•1,718 

• 

-20 



28— TRADE IN WOOD 

4,758 

6,095 

0.121 

-^22 

- 0*4 


29.— TRADE IN METALS 

862 

229 

227 

+ 68 

+ 09 

126 

Trade in metals, machinery, knives, tools, etc. 

368 

229 

•227 

+ 58 

+ 09 


80.— TRADE IN POTTERY, BRICKS AND TILES 

604 

284 

221 

+ 113 

+ 28 

127 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tile ... 

604 

1 284 

821 

+ 118 

+ 28 


5 Approslm«t0 flgnni oolj, 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCHPATIO '’8. 

SuBsiDiABT Tabib yil— {continued) — Selected oceupatione. 




Populatio% iupjported in 

Percentige of 
variation in 

Group No. 

OccirrATioK (sttb-clibs axd obdeb). 

1921. 

£ 

r4 

1901. 

1911-1921. 

A 

wH 

0» 

p-l 

6 

8 

rH 

1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


31.-TIIADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ... 

. 107 

837 

•653 

-42 

-39 

128 

Trade in clumioal products (drugs dycs» paints, 
pctroleam* eiplOMlres, etc ) ... 

197 

837 

•653 

-42 

-80 


82.— UOTEIiS, CAFES, RESTAURANTS, ITC. 

5,881 

0,X2O 

1,321 

-4 

+ 303 

129 

Vendurt of wine, liquors, s rated waters and ice 

1,160 

641 

•873 

•f 81 

-27 

130 

Owners and inanagcr.s of hotels, cookibops, ssrais, etc., 
and their cmployoes ... ... ... 

4,721 

5.479 

•510 

-14 



83.— OTHER TRADE IN FOOD STUFFS ... 

47,188 

49,072 

33.828 

-4 

+ 45 

131 

FUh dealers ... ... ... ... 

10 

14 

300 

f36 

-95 

132 

Orofors and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other 
condiments ... ... ... ... 

20,491 

25,073 

8,052 

-18 

+ 2U 

138 

Sellers of milk, butter, gboe, poultry, eggs, etc. 

4,891 

6,056 

•1,150 

-19 

+ 423 

134 

Sdlcra of bweetinoats, sugar, gur and molasses 

1,645 

1,430 

• 1,863 

+ 6 

+ 7 

135 

Cardaroom, bcieldeaf, vegetables, fruit and arcca nut 
Billers ... ... if 

6,878 

6.388 

8,636 

-7 

-27 

136 

Qralu and puUe dealers ... ... ... 

8,353 

3,655 

6.451 

120 

-48 

137 

Tobacco, opium, gaujs, etc., sellers ... .. 

901 

674 

• 1.377 

-t34 

-61 

138 

Dealers in sheep, goats and p-gs 

602 

*232 

•1,792 

■f 116 

-87 

130 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder ... 

4.6C8 

6,670 

4,405 

-17 

+ 26 


81.— TRADE IN CLOTHING AND TOILET ARTICLES. 

8,905 

8,237 

•2,088 

+ 22 

+ 55 

140 

Trade iu ready-made clothing and other artiolcs of 
dress and the ttnlct (hat**, umbrellas, socks, ready- 
made shoes, perfumes, etc.) ,,, 

8,965 

3,237 

• 2,038 

+ 22 

+ 66 

, 

8t.-^RADE IN FURNITURE ... ^ 

707 

725 

2,057 

-2 

-05 

142 

Hardware, cooking utensils porcelain, crockery, 
glassware, bottles, articles for gardening, etc. 

833 

89 

•1,002 

+ 764 

-06 


33.-TRADE IN UUILDINO MATERIALS 

275 

88 

00 

+ 213 

+ 33 

143 

Trade in building materials other than bricks, tiles 
and woody mutciluls ... ... 

275 

88 

66 

+ 218 

+ 83 


87.-TRAi>E IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

2,228 

1,553 

•1,058 

+ 43 

-6 

146 

Dealers and hirers of clcpbant!<, camels, horses, cattle, 
asses, mules, etc. ... .«• 

1,891 

1,558 

• 1,658 

+ 22 

-6 


33.-TRADK IN FUEL 

1,919 

1,009 

• 107 

+ 80 

+ 900 

147 

Dealers In firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc. 

1,019 

1,069 

•107 

+ 80 

+ 900 


80.— TRADE I!f ARTICLES OP LUXURY AND THOSE 
PERrAlNINQ TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 

l,ui 

1,093 

1.294 

+ 2 

-13 

14$ 

Dealers in prccions stones, jewdb rj (real and imita- 
tion), clocks, optical instruments, etc. 

644 

*408 

** •524 

+ 60 

-23 

149 

Dealers in commen bangles, bead, necklaces, fans, 
small articifs, toys, bunting and fishing tackle, 
flowers, etc, ... ... ... ... 

99 

427 

•698 

-77 

-20 


40 .— TRADE IN OTHER SORTS ... 

62,204 

63,117 

40,171 

-2 

+ 32 

151 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. ..» 

871 

86 

... 

+ 831 

... 

152 

Qoneral storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise 
unspecified ... ... ... 

49,042 

51,160 

87,072 

-4 

+ 88 

154 

Other traders (including fanners of pounds, tolls' 
and markets) ... im ... 

134 

118 

166 


-61 


* ipproxlmate flsnref osly. 













SVBSIDUItT TABLES. 


WO 


SuBSZpiAKT Tablb VII — (eoutinued) — Selected oeeupaiiotu. 




rojmlation empport^ in 

norinfiMit «•» 

6 

tiu 

0 

C 

o 

OOCTTPATIOX (8irB*CI19f ABB OBDB&). 

r-J 

Ok 

1911. 

.4 

a 

1 

pii# 

S 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

n 

7 . 


VI.— Publio force 

106,248 

B6.82B 

69,658 

•►00 

-6 


41.-ABMY ... 

87,508 

*40,565 

45,913 

^116 

-13 

155 

* Army (Troporiul) 

87.508 

40,555 

45,918 

+ 116 

-li 


43.— AIR FORCE 

268 

... 

... 

... 



44.— POLICE 

18,4 2 

15,274 

13,716 

+ 21 

+ ll 

159 

Fulioo ... 

11,256 

8,631 

•8,334 

+ 30 

+ 4 

160 

Village watcbmen 

7,220 

6,643 

• a.«7 

+ 9 

+ 8 


VII.— Public administration 

26,381 

24,634 

11,067 

+ 16 

+ 123 


45.— PUBLIC ADMINISTUATIOX 

28.381 

24,634 

11,Q67 

+ 15 

+ 123 

IGl 

SorTice of the Stnto ... 

22,041 

17,588 

•2.001 

+ 25 

+ 508 

102 

Sorvico of Indian and Forr’gn States ... ... 

170 

1,589 

1,781 

.-80 

-6 

103 

Municipal and otlior local (not villaic) service ... 

2,084 

2,191 

2,710 

~5 

-10 

1C4 

Village odlciaL and servants otbor tban watchmen ... 

4,081 

8,200 

• 8,69C 

+ 25 

-12 


VIII.— ProfOBsions and liberal arts 

74,302 

51,795 

38,973 

+ 44 

+ 33 


46.— RELUUOM 

44.471 

38,923 

26,470 

+ 14 

+ 47 

105 

Pricbta and ministers ... 

20,849 

82,972 

7,499 

-9 

+ S06 

166 

Rtiligions mendicants, inmates of monasterioH, etc. ... 

21,988 

12,854 

407 

+ 71 

+ 8,058 

167 

Cutccblsts. readers, churcb and mUaion servlco 

97 

71 

•15,679 

^87 

-99 

168 

Tempb, burial or btirniug gronad sorvico, pUgriiu 

I oondiictors, cireumcisora ... ... 

1,637 

8,020 

• 2,8.34 

^49 

+ 49 


47.— LAW ... 

2,229 

1,141 

1,283 

+ 06 

-11 

169 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kazi«, law agents and 
iQukbtiars 

415 

210 

•158 

+ 81 

+ 67 

170 

Lawyers' clerks, petition-writers, etc. ... 

1,794 

901 

1,180 

+ 99 

-20 


48.-MBDICINK 

8,174 

2,555 

2,766 

+ 260 

-7 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dontistx, 
occulists and veterinary surgeons *... 

5,8?7 

1,901 

• 1,667 

+ 207 

+ 14 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, inassonrs, 
ato, ... ... ... 

8,247 

054 

1,088 

+ 412 

-40 


49.— INSTRUCTION ... 

4,807 

2,432 

2,672 

+ 08 

-16 

. 173 

174 

professors and tearhers of all kii.ds ... „. 

Clorks and servants nonnccled wltti education 

4,584 

223 

1 2,432 

• 2,872 

+ 08 

—16 

• 

60-LETTERS AND ARTS AND SCIENCES 

13,711 

0,744 

5,503 

+ 103 

+ 21 

177 

Authors, editors, journalists, artists, photographers, 
soulpt^rs, astroaoinors, mctcorulogiits, botsiifistM, 
astrologers, ttc. 

1 

846 

165 

•140 

+ 111 

+ 11 

178 

Music composers and masters, player on all kind^ of 
musical instruments (not ndlitary), singers, actors, 
and danoera ... 

10.752 

5,140 

4,253 

+ 100 

+ 21 

# 

IX.— Pepsons living on tLoir income 

8,464 

5,760 

13,191 

+ 47 

-60 


61,-t-PERSONS living PRIN( ipallv on their 
INCOME ... •*. •** 

8,404 

5,760 

13,191 

+ 47 

-60 

180 

Proprietors (other than agricultu.-al land), fund apd 
•obolarsbip'holderf and pensionera 

8,464 

5,750 

• 18,191 

+ 47 

-68 


• Aj>pmiaMte SgqrM onljr. 
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4, 

s 

O 

OCCUTATlOy (8UB-C1A8S 450 0BDBB)« 

JPopulation tupporitd ta 

Peresniaffe of 
oariaiion in 

H 

f-* 

*1061 

1911-1921. 

S 

o» 

-H 

i 

iH 

1 

2 





7 


X.’-Domestio seryioe ... 

21,3X5 

39,208 



B 


62.— DOMESTIC SERVIC8 

21,315 

30,208 



■B 

181 

CoolcE, water-cArriorBj door-keepers, watebmen and 







other iu*door StrvAL is ... 

1G,482 

35,076 



-8 

182 

Private grouma, coacbmen, dog boys, etc. ... 

4.303 

3.532 

4,706 

+ 24 

-85 


XI.— InBtiffloiently deccribod occupations 

65,665 

73,643 

90,073 

-24 

-18 


63.-GENERATi TERMS WHICH DO NOT INDICATE 







A DKb’lNlTE OCCUPATION 

55,666 

73,643 

00,073 

-24 

-18 

m 

Manafactnror?, busincse.men and conttactora other* 







wiho unspecified 

8,607 

2.830 

1,158 

+ 30 

+ 145 

185 

Cadiiors, aeooiintant«, book-kceperH, clerke and other 







employee* in uuipceified olBcei, warohousea and 






i 

1 

shops ... ,,, 

... 

42i 

•4,100 

... 

-OO 

187 

Labourers and workmen otherwise nnspccificd ... 

51,068 

70,023 

84.815 

-26 

-17 


XII— Unproductive 

25,022 

22,627 

43,683 

+ 11 

-48 


14— INMATES OF JAILS, ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS 

2,036 

1,661 

1,388 

+ 70 

+ 12 

188 

lumatett of jails, asyluini and alms.houica 

2,686 

1.551 

1,888 

+ 70 

+ 12 


65.— BEGGARS, VAGRANTS, PROSTIl'UTES 

22,886 

21,070 

42,106 

+ 6 

-60 

189 

Ik'f gars vagrants, witches, wlxitrds, etc. 

22,050 

) 




190 

Procaiors and proititutcs ... ... 

SSC 

> 21,076 

i 

42,105 

+ 6 

1 

-50 



w 




ft 


f Appiosinittef figiim oalj* 











S0BSIDIABT TABLBS. 


r 

m 

SuBsiDiABT Tablk VIII. — OeeupatioM of ofleeied CatUi. 


CMte tnd oconp»tion. 

-'H 

w ^ 

JS k a 
§§8-§ 

l§ . 

Jli 

i£a 

Caste and oceopatiun. 

pi 

:5| 

§ I.bI 

y. 

n 

ill 

95 

1 

3 

8 

1 

3 

^ 8 

ARAlif. 



BHATIA. 



Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation •. 

810 

1 

Industry ... 

67 

81 

Ordinary cultivation 

807 

1 

Transport ... 

63 


others ... 

9 

... 

Trade ... 

668 

•8 

Transport 

20 


Public sdininUtration 

36 


Public force 

25 


Professions and Ubornl arts 

60 


Public Bilniinistration 

£6 


Persons living on their income ... 

102 

4 

Professions ami liberal arts 

60 


Others ... 

30 

... 

Domestic service ... 

29 








BHATIARA. 



Others ... ... ... 

24 

... 




AHORA. 



ExploitHfcton of animals and 






vegetation 

24 

0 

Industry... ... 

103 

14 







Industry 

874 

a 

Transport ... 

20 


* 






Public administration ... 

20 


Trade ... 

704 

08 







l.abourcrs otherwise unspeclflod .. 

61 

8 

Public adm'niHtratioa ... 

54 








Others ... ... ... 

81 

IIS 

Professions and liberal arts 

64 

3 




persons living on their incouio ... 

28 

15 

BRAHMAN. 



Others ... t.. ••• 

20 

4 







Industry..* ... 

SO 

190 

AW AN. 









Trade ... ... ... 

113 


Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation 

007 

1 

Boblic force ... 

164 

lie 

Ordinary ouUivation 

894 

1 

rrofessions and libirai arts ... 

585 

4 

Others ... ••• 

18 

6 

Roligions 

650 

4 

Public force ... 

27 

... 

Others ... ... ... 

85 

8 

Others ... t.. 

06 

17 

Persons living on their own income 

29 

9 

BAOHBAN. 



Unproduotlve (Ininstes of Jails, 

i 





hospitals* beggars* etc.) 

82 

... 

Exploitation of animals 






and vegetaUon ... 

819 

op 

Others ... ... ... 

47 

04 

Ordinary cultivation 

794 

0-6 

CHAMAR. 



Others ... 

25 

... 




Industry 

99 

... 

Industry 

941 

1 

Laboorers otherwise unspecitied... 

63 

... 

Unproduetlvr (inmates of jail, 


# 




hospitals* beggars* etc.) 

84 

• St 

Others ... ••• 

29 

8 







Others ... .*• ... 

25 

9f« 

BALUCH. 









CHUHRA. 



Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation ... 

767 

1 

Explldtatlon of inlmale and 


• 

Ordinary cultivation 

748 

•07 

vegetation ,*• 

29 

... 

Others ... ^ 

34 

66 

Industry 

761 

20 

Transport 

67 

1 

Labonrera otherwise unspecified ... 

60 

19 

Public force ... ••• 

96 

•** 

Unproductive (Inmates of jail, 






hospitala* beggars* etc.) 

181 

74 

Public administration ... 

2Q 

... 







Others 

89 

... 

Others ... «•• 

61 

ai. 
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CHAPTEB XII.-0CCCPATI0N8. 


SVBSIDIABT Tablb VllI — {continued). — Ocoupationt of selected Castes. 


Clittt ftnd occapstloB. 

"i S gs 

•ss 

8. 

iSi 

|SI 

aa 

Caste and occupation. 

lii. 

iiii 

is 

|§ 

^ A. 

s. 

•g 

ni 

& 

1 

a 

8 

1 

2 

8 

DABZI. 



JAT. 



ExploiUtlon of auimalf and 



Exploitation of animals 



vi(«tatiou ... 

49 

5 

and vegetation... 

726 

3 

Industry 

824 

1 

Cultivation 

707 

4 

Public admlniitn^ation 

46 

... 

Others ... ... ... 

19 

• e« 

Profeiiiona aud liberal arts 

86 

... 

Transport 

86 

so* 

Others ... 

46 

98 

Public force 

69 

ee# 




Professions and liberal arts ... 

19 

11 

DHOBI. 









Labourers otherwise uuspeciSed... 

102 

18 

Exploitation of ouiiualfl and 






vegetation .. ... 

70 

... 

Others ... 

48 

11 

Industry 

827 

1 

JHINWAR. 



Labourers otherwise nnHpecificd ... 

45 


Exploitation of auimsls and 






vegetation ... 

116 

fit 

Others ... ... 

58 

... 







Domostio service 

867 

2 

DHUND. 



Others ... .„ ... 

18 

... 




JOLAHA. 



Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation ... 

899 

1 

Exploitation of animals and 






vegetation ... ... 

81 

16 

Cultivation 

852 

1 







Industry 

877 

0*8 

Others ... ... ... 

47 

8 







Professions and liberal aril 

83 

... 

Transport ... ... 

85 







1 

Labourers otberwiio unspecified 

27 

... 

Pablio foroo ... ... 

80 

... 


1 





Others ... ... 

82 

10 

Others ... ... 

86 

89 







KAUAL. 



OAKKHAR. 



Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation... 

968 

... 

Exploitation of animals 



Cultivation 

950 


and vegetation ... 

946 

2 







others ... ... ... 

18 

ssa 

Cultivation ... 

925 

2 







Others ... ... ... 

82 

• ta 

others ..« ••• 

81 

24 







KASHMIRI. 



Public force ... 

81 

... 







Exploitation of animals and 



others ... ... 

38 

7 

vegetation 

53 

... 




Trade... 

802 

0-6 

OUJAB. 









Professions and liberal arta 

43 


Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation... 

908 

2 

Labourers otherwise unspecified .. 

59 

•M 

Cultivation ... 

16 

6 

Unproductive (Ininates of jail«. 






hospitals, beggars, etc.) 

28 

8 

Baisers of live*Btook and 






milkmen 

882 

1 

Others ... ... ... 

21 

... 

Others ... ... ».. 

10 

5 

• 






KHATRI. 



Public force ... ••• 

84 

MS 







Industry 

97 

1 1 

others ... 

68 

8 







Transport 

28 

... 

GURKHA. 



Trade 

678 

0*6 

Publio force (army) 

976 


public ipree 

46 

... 

Labourers otherwise unspecified... 

82 

ess 

Public^ administration ... 

27 

«•« 

Others ... ... •*. 

8 

see 

Profesaions and liberal arta ... 

46 

■■"■T 








8UBIIDURT TAB1.B8. 


M7 


SvBsii)iA.KT Tablb VIU— (tfOAtwttei).— O60tti)a<jonf of $eleeted Caotea. 



III. 

1^" 

V 1 



Cttte and oecnpatloii. 

:h 

ill 

Caste and occupation. 

ih 



||!i 


iiii 

III 


SB 

k; 



ks 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

i 

K H ATRI>-»eo««Meil. 


* 

M1RA8L 



Ferioni living on tbalr income ... 

45 

7 

Professions and liberal arts 

866 

1 

Othere ... ... ... 

82 

4 

Labourers otherwise unspecified... 

82 

6 

KHOJA. 



Unprodnctive (inmstes of jsils. 






hospitals, beggars, vagrants, 

76 


Transport ... 

88 

... 

prosUtntes, etc.) ... •*. 

• 

Trade... 

896 

• « s 

Others ... ••* ... 

87 

86 

Persons liting on their income ... 

29 

... 

MlSnWAMl. 



Otbors ... ... 

88 

40 

Exploitation of animals 

720 


KUMHAR. 



and vegetation... 


679 



Cultivation 

aes 

Kxplc^tation of animali and 



Others ... ... 

41 


vcgotstion ... 

69 

1 

••• 

Industry 

808 

01 

Public force ... 

280 

• s« 

Professions and libcrsl arts .. 

27 

671 

HOGHI. 



Labourers otberwlse urntpocified ... 

Unprodnctive (inmates of jails. 

67 

1 

89 

Exploitation of animals and 
vegetation ... ... 

221 

711 

0*6 

hospitals, beggars, etc.) 

20 

Industry 

2 

Others ... ... ... 

19 

... 

Trade ... 

21 

it* 

LOHAB. 



Labousers otherwise unspocifled... 

80 

T 

Eiploitation of animals and 



Others ... ... ... 

17 

88 

vegetation ... 

23 

4 

MOQHAL. 



Industry 

849 

... 

Exploitation of animals 

882 


Transport ... ••• 

64 

... 

and vegetation... 


Labourers otherwise unspecified... 

85 


Cultivation 

666 

... 

Others ... ... 

89 

... 

Others ... 

16 

... 

MACHHL 



Transport ... ... 

51 

see 

Exploitation of animals and 



Professions and liberal arts ... 

60 

SS4 

vegetation 

678 

2 

Others ... ... ... 

17 

ess 

Bomestio servioe 

258 

193 




Labourers otherwise unspooifled... 

86 

s * 

... 

KAI. 



Unproductive (inmates of jails. 



Exploitation of animals and 

864 

0*8 

hospitals, beggars, vagrants. 



vegetation ... ... 

prostitutes, etc.) ‘ ... 

64 

... 

Industry 

699 

Ol 

MALIAR. 



Transport ... 

80 

*.. 

Exploitation of animals 
and vegetation... 

919 

... 

Professions and liberal arts 

29 

«.• 

Cultivation 

893 


Labourers otherwise unspecified, and 
contractors etc ... ... 

87 

... 

Others ... 

20 


Unproductive (inmates of jails. 



Public force ••• 

40 

... 

bospitals. beggars, vagrants and 
pruj^itutes) 

23 

14 

Othere ... ••• ••• 

41 

70 

Others ... ... ... 

28 

15 

MALLAH. 





Exploltstlon of animals and 

04 


PARACHA. 



vegetation 

... 

Industry 

85 

as* 

Transport 

803 

... 

Trade... 

894 

04 

Trade ... ... *«• 

22 

• ... 

Public administration ... 

81 

... 

Profeuiona and Uberal arta 

46 

... 

Others ... 

60 

SS4 

Others ... ».. ••• 

25 

21 
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CHAPTEB III.— OCCT7PATIOK8. 


ScsiDiABT Table Ylll-^^sontinued). — Occupatiom of telecied Cattes. 


Ciflie and occupation. 

§11 

« 

i-e « fl- 
ag c. 2 

•28 

s 

fl 0*3 

I ► a 

Caste and occnpntion* 

SI 

g 

ilS-B 

‘A 

^ t 

§sl 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

PATUA.V. 



BANGBEZ. 



Exploitation of animals and 



Industry 

877 

0*3 

vogetation 

885 

3 







Professions and liberal arts 

80 

... 

Cultivation and military 






Borvioe 

873 

3 

Labourers otherwise uusjiecified... 

62 

... 

Others 

12 

8 

Others ... ... 

81 

•I. 

Industry ... 

24 

138 

SAIAD. 



Labourers otherwiia ui spec'fl^d ... 

27 

8 

Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation 

863 

1 

Others 

64 

7 


. 





Cultivation and priests .. 

840 

1 

PENJAUA. 









Others ... ... ... 

13 

4 

Industry 

807 

... 







Transport ... ... 

33 

i.i 

Public force ... ... 

35 








Public force ... 

22 


Public admiulntratioQ ... 

61 

... 







Unproductive (inmat<'s of jails, 



Othcra ... 

84 


biKpltals, WggarH, vagrants srd 






prostituUs) 

44 

0-1 

QASSAB. 









1 Others ... 

48 

7 

Eiploitntioii of animals and 






vogetation ' ... 

277 

1 







SAHARA. 



Industry 

627 

03 




Trade ... ... 

61 

s«s 

Exploitation of animals 






and vegetation 

971 

I*. 

Public force ... ... 

26 

sss 







Cultivation 

027 

... 

rublic administration ... 

43 

sea 


1 





others ... 

44 

... 

luRufficirndly descril»ed occupation 






Bud labourers otherwise urtspeci- 



Unproductive ... 

24 

... 

lied ... 

43 

4 







Others ... 

6 

78 

.Othcra ... 

23 

67 




QURESHI. 



SHEIKH. 



Exploitation of animals 






and vegotation 

823 

1 

EKploltation of animal^ and 






vegetation ... 

845 

01 

Cultivation and priests ... 

809 

1 







Transport ... 

84 

... 

others ... ... 

14 

... 







Trade... 

311 

2 

Public force 

28 








1 Public force ... ... 

91 


Public administration 

24 








Publio administration ... 

27 

... 

InanfTiciently deECribod ocenpa' 






tions ... 

85 

«sa 

Professions and liberal arts 

19 

aso 

UnproducUvo inmates of jails. 



Insufficiently described occupation 

67 

aes 

hospitals, beggars, vagranta aud 






prostitutes ... ... 

60 

cat 

i Unpro<luctiv 0 (iomates of jails. 






beggars, etc.) 

92 

lit 

Otben .„ ... 

40 

8 







Others ... ... 

M 

16 

BA J PUT. 






Exploitation of animals 



SO.VAB. 



and vegetation 

819 

1 




Cultivation and military 



Eiploitatlon of animals and 



service 

807 

1 

vogetation ... ... 

166 

... 

Others *•« ••• 

12 

9 

Industry 

746 

... 

Induitry 

71 

60 

Trade 

28 

... 

Trade ... ... 

63 

1 

Fablio admlulttraiion ••• 

88 

... 

Othcra ... 

47 

‘1 

Others .*• ... *.« 

88 

. ... 






srsaiSIABT TABLliS. 

SuBsiszABT Tablb VIII — {coaeuded). — Oecupatio»» qf selected Oastee, 


§U 


Caste and occupation. 


Exploitation of animals 
and vegetation... 

Cultivation 

Others ... .m 

Others ... 

TANAOLI. 

Exploitation of animals 
and vegotation... 

Cultivation ..• 

Others ... ... ... 

Foblic furco ... 

Others M. ... 

TARKHAN. 

Exploitation of snituols and vogeta* 
tiou ... ... ... 

IndustiT 

Transport ... ... ... 

Others ... ... m. 


tion 

Industry 

Trade 

lusuflBdontljr described rccupation ... 

Unproductive (inmates of jallii, 
hospital^j etc) ... 

Others ... 

TURK. 

Exploitation of animals 
vegetation 

Cultivation and military 
sorvico 

Others ... 

T oblic administration ... 

Otiitrs ... ... ...' 

EUROPEANS. 

Transport •.* 

Public foree 

Professions and libaral aria 
Other! ... «... i.. 

ANaLO-INOIANS. 
Iuda<)trjr ... 

Transport 


hi 
*• ^ 

. iSg-5 

■5| • 

a o *3 

i > a 

2 

8 

017 

04 

010 

04 


1 

83 

8 

874 

1 

866 

0 4 

0 

23 

67 

... 

69 

14 

140 

2 

764 

03 

64 

• ♦a 

40 

0 

126 

2 

753 ! 

1 

31 

... 

27 

... 

88 

1.667 

26 

« 

043 

1 

020 

... 

23 

... 

- 40 

... 

17 

... 

83 


024 

«»» 

20 

19 

14 

... 

60 


284 

... 


Casts and occnpatlon. 


§Sg:S 












iraMisiAUT lASLsa. * « S0X 


SVBSIBIAIIT Tabm IX.— Pabt II {eonchided)--Numher of pertom mployod in the Poft 
Office and Telegraph Department on the 18th March 1921 and iQth March 1911. 



Post Officit. 

Tatioiara Dipiutxbkv. 


CIms of pertoni employed. 

JRuropeani <tnd 
Anglo- Indian* > 

Indian*. 

Knroptan* and 
Anglo-Indian** 

Indiana, 

RiiUBXi. 


1021. 

1911. 

1921. 

io:i. 

1921. 

1011. 

1921. 

1911. 


Total persons employed 

8 

6 

1,124 

874 

36 

62 

1 

166 

ass 


(l) POST AND TEI/EGBAPHS 

8 

0 

1,000 

866 

30 

62 

128 

168 


SuperTlsiog officcre (ircluding Proba- 
tioDary Superiotmdeiita slid In^poctora 
of Poat OfSceaand Asiii«<tant&nd Deputy 
Snpei’intenUcnts of 'IVlcgrapha and 
all oOicers of highor rftuk tlioli these)... 

4 

2 

15 

4 

2 

1 


1 


Fosttoastors, indadlng Deputy, Aeiiataut, 

S ub and firaucli Poatmastcra 

4 

4 

119 

80 

' ... 

... 

eae 

••1 


Signalling eatahlUhincnt, including 

yfarraut officer)*, non*ooriimi«siuDed 
officers military tolcgraphi^ti and 
other employica ... ••• 



tee 


34 

61 

8 

12 


Idiaccllaneous agents^ School maatcra, 
Station masters etc. ... ••• 

... 

... 

137 

181 

... 

... 

... 



• 

Clerka of oil kinds •«. ... i 

... 

... 

284 

95 

... 

... 

29 

4 


Poitmcn ... ... 

... 

tee 

tS2 

S63 

.«• 

... 

... 

e»4 


Skilled labour esiablishment incladlng 
foremen, iuhtr onieut-makers, carpeuti'vs, 
blRck.suiitbh, inechnnica, tub* inspectors, 
linemen and liuc-ridora and other 
CD»ploycca 


f •« 





83 

63 


Unskilled labour e- tabli)^bmetit. inclnding 
line coolie!*, cable guards, bntUrymen, 
telcgrupb tnossengers, peons and other 
employees 


* 

! ••• 




8 

80 


Itoad establishment conaihiing of overscora, 
rennorM, rltii'ka and booking ngouts. 
boatmen, aycca, coacbmeD, bearers and 
othera 



IDS 

1 

184 

... 



1 

... 1 


(2) kailway mail service 

... 


6 

22 

... 

1 

... 

... 


Supervising Offleora (ircluiling Superin* 
£}udeuU and inapectoraof Sorting) ... 


.«♦ 

... 

... 

... 

eft 


... 


Clerka of all kinds 

• •a 

... 

*. 


... 

• • e 


... 


Sorters ... ... 

set 


t 

) ( 

... 

et e 

Oft 



Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, 
porters, etc ... ... ... 

• •• 

... I 

1 

9 

... 

... 

ess 

... 


(8) COMBINED OFFICES ... 

... 


68 

86 

..t 

... 

88 

86 


Signallers 

... 

... 

8 

59 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• 

Ifeasengers and other fenrants 

i 

... 

fee 

50 

27 

... 


88 

85 
















SuBSiDiABT Tabib distribution of Industries and persons employed. 
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CHAPTEB XIL-OCCUFITIOBS. 
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' SUBBIBIABT Tablb U. — PartiCularM ef Estahliahmenta employing SO or more pBftOfii 

in 1911 and 1921. ' 





















SoBSiDii-ET Tasis III . — Organisation of JEatohlishrients, 
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msrDIART TABLSS. 

* SCBSIDIiBY Table VII.— Pro|X)r<io»ifli dUtribuHon of adult wotnin and <f ohUdftn of aaoh 

tex in different induttriea. 


Priueipal Imdustria of §mploffm§Ht» 


Women and cblldrca. 
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Total nombcT employed. 
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8 
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Adult aomca ... 
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aae 

tea 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

Cbildren ... 

1,000 

fee 

ns 

... 

118 

50 

... 

117 

1 

8:>8 

286 

Vale 

l/XW 


118 

... 

118 

69 

... 

117 

858 

286 

Fmale •*. 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

• ee 

... 

... 

a*a 

... 


• Sub?uiiarf Tables IV, V and VI btve uot been prepared for the Nortb-Wost Frootlcr Provlnoa. 

SuBSiDiART Table VIII . — Distribution of Dower, 





























A&DENpA*:AND'<K>?BlOENDA. 

J^ART'll-TABLES. 
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No. of 

' No. ^of 

No. of 

pRgO. 

Table;- 

Oolamd, 

liiae. 

ill 

I 

8 

31 

vi 

11 

4 

1 

xii 

IV 

4 

30 

zii 

IV 

4 

83 

zii 

IV 

4 

34 

xvi 

V 

4 

23 

/ xxvii 

vu 

2 

1£ 

xxviii 

VII 

3 

12 

xxviii 

vu 

2 

39 

XXXV 

vm 

6 

5 

xxxvi 

vni 

5 

6 

xxxvi 

VIII 

l» 

2 

xxxvi 

VIII 

IJ 

29 

zxxix 

VIII 


17 

ixxix 

VllI 

13 

15 

xl 

vni 

3 

19 

xl 

VIIl 

9 

9 

liv 

xt 

:i 

28 

Ixxii 

XIV 

4 

29 

xci 

XVII 

... 

16 

xol 


... 

17 

xoiv 


1 

28 

cii 
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It 

44 

IS 

tf 

»• 

44 

16 


ft 

44 

17 



44 

23 

•f 

It 





44 

24 

11 

19 
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44 

25 


1» 

49 
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It 

4V 

lU 

7^ 

t1 

49 

17 


It 

49 

23 

«• 

11 

49 

24 



49 

25 

It 

’1 



oxliii 

XX 

4 

3 

oxir 

1« 
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12 

cxlvi 

It 
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2G 

oxvit 

ft 

1 

33 



1 

35 

»» 




oxiviii 

II 

1 

9 

oxlviii 

5» 

1 

33&34 

olxxiii 

XXII 


1 


Part-Il 



olxxix 

XXII 

0 
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Fart«IU 



t) 

l> 

0 

9 



9 

10 


l» 




gf 

9 

26 

fI 


» 

27 

F 

ft 
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1,084,919 

>.08fpi|. 

2.21 5, ♦«» 

’• 2,^15,496 , 

+7,603 

' 7,608 

+ 5,589 
+ 5,092 

5j89 

79,129 

19,189 

591,068 

591.058 ^ 

65 

6i» 

5,020 

6,980 

41,500 

14,500 

128,131 

281,181 

86,488 

66.848 

- 829 

11,880 

1 

15 

09 

209 

1,899 

8,919 

41,800 

43.899 

9 

6 

8,022 

28,02i 

oars- stead 

ear»steada 

tale 

taloa 

oainles 

oameUe 

paruolain 

poroelain# 

7, .19 2 

10,492 

6,122 

Stl2S 

,, 

*1 

10,637 

7,687 

^ ' 

11 

11 

9,278 

8,278 

2,232 

5,232 

1,183 

4,183 

11 

a tf 

6,825 

9^25 

1 . 

ft 

5,381 

8,381 

,482 

6,482; 

aroa nut 

areca Dat» 

29u 

293 

wheel wrif^ht 

wheel wrighta* 

Fowors 

I oroeii 

publlo 

publio 

other oolliuss 

(other than oaolieft). 

71 

17 

20 

.10 

3 

2 

3 

2 

11 

m2 
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PART II. 




TAUljJli 1. 


Area, Houses and Population. 


Districts and Administered Territories. 

1 The difference between the areas of the Districts shown in thin 

Table ^nd those given in the corresponding Table of 1911 is insignificant and 

is due to the revision of Revenue records that has since taken place. 

2. The distribution of population by Tahsils will be found in the Pro- . 
vincial Tables I and II at the end of this Volume. 

Agencies and Tribod Areas. 

8. There has been no change in the area during the past decade and 
the old figures have been reproduced. 

4. The Table includes besides the enumerated population of British 
posts in the trans-border territory, the estimated population of the whole 
trans-frontier area, the estimated and enumerated figures being shown 

sejwrately. 



TABLE I. 


Area, Boiuiee and Fopnlation. 




Occupied Houses. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

/ 





Total. 

In 

towns. 

In 

villagoB. 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7^ 

19 

3,356 

430.818 

C3.585 

373,233 

19 

3,350 

433.818 

63,585 

373.233 

4 

1,616 

126,287 

5, 304 

119,923 

9 

787 

173,459 

37,793 

136,660 

1 

284 

40,025 

4,437 

35,688 

<> 

378 

47,174 

6,398 

40,776 

S 

302 

50,873 

0,503 

41,280 



... 

... 

( Total 

J Knumorated 
lEstimatod ... 


• •• 

... 

... 

( Total 

} Enumerated ... 

(Estimatod 

••• 

... 



( Total ••• 

3 Enumerated 
(EBtimatcd 

... 


... 

... 

[ Total 

1 Enumerated 
(Eatimaiud ... 

... 

... 


... 

( Total 

4 Enumerated ... 

( Estimated 

... 

• aa 


... 

t Tout 

< Enumerated 
(Estimated 





• 


••• 

... 

... 

( Total 

} Enumeratod ... 
{Estimatod ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

r Total 

3 Enumerated 
( Estimatod ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

( Total 

^Enumerated 
( Estimatod ... 

... 


• 

•*... 

( Total 

} Enumerated ... 

( Estimated ... 

... 

... 

.. •» 

I..a 11 I7A7 f.l 

( ToUl 

} Enumoratod ... 

( Estimatod 

(•nnvtn nn movo wllO WOIO 


DistBICT, AoINCY, BTC. 


Area Id 
square miles. 


N-W. F. P. 

Districts 

1. IIAIABA 

а, Pkatiawak 

8. Kouat ... 

4. IlAMlfU 

б. DifittA IsMAit Khan 

Agencies and Tribal Areas 
Agencies. 

1, MAtAKANO (DlB.SwATACniT»Al,)| 

2, Kutbkr ... 

3, Kpbbam ... 

4, Tocin ... 

5, Wano ... 

Tribal area under the political 
control of the Deputy Com 
missloner ol— 

1, llAZAUA M 

3, rrsHAWAR 

3, Kohat • 

4. lUNNU ... 

6. Deka IsMAit. Khan 


38,919 

13.419 

2,985 

2,007 

2,C94 

1,075 

3,468 

25,500 


11 






TABU I 


Area, Booaes aad Population. 


POITIATIOX. 




Mah'f. 


FtmaUu 


Total. 

Urban. 


Total. 

U rbau. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Urban, 

RuraU 

o* 

|r< 

1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 

5.070.478 

335,849 

4.740,627 

2,747.107 

215.041 

2,532,000 

2.320,309 

120,808 

2.20a561 


2,25L340 

335 .£43 

1.915,491 

1229.316 

215,011 

1,014,275 

1,022.091 

130, EOS 

901,216 


622,310 

33,.0l 

590,14,3 

328,592 

19,330 

309,042 

293,757 

12,654 

261,103 

1 

907,307 

187.973 

710.394 

502,803 

120, ,31.6 

38?, 437 

404,504 

07,607 

336,967 

2 

214,123 

27,833 

180.270 

115,677 

19,129 

90.548 

98,440 

8,724 

89.722 

$ 

210,734 

29,737 

216,997 

133,594 

19,155 

114,439 

113,140 

10,582 

103,658 

4 

200,767 

53,082 

202,083 

148,650 

36,841 

111.809 

112.117 

21,241 

90,876 




2,825,136 

1,517,791 


1,517,791 

1 307,345 


1,307,345 


♦54,470 


♦51,470 

.'.3,407 

... 

.53,407 

1,063 

... 

1.003 


3,770,000 

... 

2,770,606 

1,404,384 

... 

1,464,38* 

1,306,282 

... 

1,306.283 


8G5,^(iO 


803,860 

448,254 


448,254 

417,606 


417,606 

) . 

eiuoo 



0,720 

... 

‘ 5,726 

334 


834 

i » 

869;800 

tea 

859,800 

442,628 

... 

442,528 

417,272 


417,373 

1 

227, too 


227,109 

125,082 

... 

125,082 

102,027 

... 

102,027 

1 « 

9,054 


9,054 

9,054 

... 

9,054 

... 

... 

... 

c ^ 

213.055 


218,035 

116.028 

... 

116,028 

102,027 

. — 

102,087 

I 

t03j42 


103,142 

57,06.*^ 


57,062 

46,080 

... 

46,080 

) 

4,072 


4,07 2 

:i,373 

... 

3,375 

697 

... 

697 

c ^ 

09.070 


99,070 

53,687 

•** 

63.687 

45,383 

... 

46,383 


138,859 


138,859 

77 678 

... 

77,678 

61,181 

... 

61,181 

1 / 

6,559 


6,3.39 

6,540 

... 

6.640 

19 

... 


c ^ 

132,300 

••• 

132,300 

71,138 

... 

I 71,138 

61,163 

... 



15C,612 


150,612 

91,477 

... 

91,47 7 

59,135 




♦22.782 


22,782 

22,772 


22,772 

10 


10 


127.830 


127,830 

68,705 

« 

68,703 

59,125 


59,125 

1 

146,036 


1 W,65G 

79,086 

... 

79,086 

67,570 

... 

67,570 

1 X 

146,650 


146,650 

*'79,080 

... 

70,086 

67,570 

... 

B7,670 

) 

1,034,015 

... 

l/)3 1,015 

550, LV4 

... 

550,201 

4S3,81t 

... 

483,811 

\ « 

1,034,015 

... 

1,934,013 

550,204 


650,204 

483,811 

... 

483,811 

) 

116,600 


116 600 

63,501 


63,501 

53,099 


53,009 

\ ^ 

116.600 

... 

l’l(i,C.OO 

03,601 

:: 

(;,3,.50l 

j 53,099 

... 

.33,090 

{ 

11,034 


It,03i 

5,9 PJ 

... 

5,949 

5,085 

... 

5,085 

1 4 



.34 

.34 

... 

34 

... 

.*« 

v«> 


O'm 

11,000 

... 

11,000 

5,916 

... 

6,915 

5,086 

... 

5,085 

) 

31,249 


31,240 

' 19,498 

t 

19,498 

11,751 

... 

11,751 

1 , 

5 009 


5.909 


i 


i 3 

... 

3 

c ° 

25!340 

- 

25,340 

13,39L 


13,591! 

5 11,748 


11,/ 48 





oaum«r»tod by r^igians only but not on the Qeaoral ScLcJu»c. 


Ill 


Serial Ko. 
































TABLE 11. 


Variation in popuiation since 1881, 


1. Thero have been no changes of boundaries during the last deoftdd 
except that in September 1916, approximately 2 square miles of unpopulated 
hill land were transferred from the Jrfaogu Tahsil of tlio Kohat Distriot to 
the Kurram Agency. 

2. No Census was taken in this Province in 1872, and consequently 
the columns relating to the Census of 1872 have been omitted from the 
Table. 

3. An estimate of the population of tho trans-frontier areas was, for 
the first time, given in the 1911 Cenj^us. The figures given for the Mala- 
kand, Tochi and Wane Agencies in 1901 represent only the population of 
llritish posts. The figures for posts in tho Khyber in that year are included 
in the population of Peshawar, Tho figures for tho Kurram in 1901 show 
the population of the rovonuo paying portion of the agency only. Previous 
to 1901 no part of tho trans-frontier population was estimated or enumerated 
with the exception of troops and Wlowois in the Khyber Pass in 1381, who 
are included {vide footnote to table) in the population of the Peshawar 
District for that year. 



TABLE II 


▼arlatlOB In population slnoe 1881. 





PeasoNs. 



Vabiation, 

INCBBA8X( + )^ 

t DISTIICT, AobNCY, ETC# 









1021 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911 to 192 

1 1901 to 191 

1 1891 to 1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Jf.-w. P. P. 

5.076,476 

3,819,02'^ 

2,21 5, 49e 

1,857,519 

1.575,943 

+ 1-257,44 

8+1,693,53 

1 +267,977 

INitrlcta 

2.251.340 

2,196.933 

2,041,534 

1557,519 

1,575.943 

+54,403 

+ 155,399 

+184,015 

1, llatara ' 

) ' 

622,349 

603,028 

660,288 

516,288 

407,076 

+19,321 

+ 42,740 

+ 44,000 

% Peshawar 

907,367 

865,006 

788,707 

711,795 

§607,625 

+ t2,358 

+76,302 

+ 76,912 

9* Kohat 

214,123 

*222,600 

217,865 

195,148 

174,702 

—8,567 

+4,825 

+ 22,7lJ 

4. Ban&u 

246,734 

250,086 

*226,801 

204,469 

182,710 

.-3,352 

+ 23,285 

+22,332 

$» Bern Ismail Khaa 

260.767 

266,120 

1247.873 

7229,810 

203,741 

+ 4,647 

+ 8,847 

+ 18,064 

^gancles and Tribal Areas ... 

2.825,136 

1.622.094 

83.962 

... 


+1.203,042 

+1,538,132 

... 

Asancles. 









!• Halahand (Dir, Swat & Chitral ) 

805,860 

676.433 

1 8,128 

... 

... 

+ 280,427 

+ 668,305 

... 

% Ehjbor 

337,100 

181,134 

• •• 


... 

+ 45,975 

... 

... 

9. Kurram 

103,142 

98,692 

64.267 

... 

... 

+ 4,460 

+ 44,496 

... 

4. Toohi 

138,850 

144,379 

4,684 

- 1 

... 

—5,520 

+ 139,696 

... 

9. Wano 

150,612 

101,416 

4,622 


*- 

+ 49,196 

+ 96,804 

... 

Pribal area under the political 
control of the Deputy Com- 
mlMlonerof— 









lo Hazara 

146,656 

98,302 

... 

... 

... 

+48,354 

ee. 

sea 1 

9. Peshawar 

1,034,015 

240,250 

... 



+703,765 

... 

... 

9. Koliat 

116.000 

144,000 

••• 

... 


—27,400 

... 

... 

4. Bannu 

11,034 

17,884 

1 

• ee 

... 

-6,850 

... 

... 

Be Dora Ismail Khon 

31,240 , 

19,604 

12,371 

... 

... 

+ 11,645 

+ 7,233 


a 

I 




1 

• . 




♦ KxolWes a popuUUon of 4.684 (4,669 malos irn.l 15 female.) onamoratwl in the Toebi Agency. It ha. been .hewn agnintt the, 
^“‘wMai|ory.“‘‘’““ ‘A nnd 0 females) pcpni.tien. 


t Inolnde. 16 per.on. (10 males and 6 female. ) population of Narmigl in 1891. The Tillage ira. uninhabited in 1881. 
f Inolttdos 8jl73 persons (7,970 males and 203 fomalos) enumerated in the Sh^ber Pass, 
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Jr 

▼arlatiott la popalatloa slao* 188X. 


Dscsiasi (H 

Ket varia- 
tion in 
period 

H L c s. ^ 

FbMALIIA 


■ 

18S1 to 1891 

1881-1921. 
Increaso 
( + ) Do- 
crenio (-) 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1011 

1001 

1901 

Q 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

13 

17 

18 

10 

90 

21 

+ 281,576 

+ 3,500,5335 

J.747,1075 

J.046,978 1 

1,169,317 

8 

CO 

BCC.333 

2,329,369 

l.77a049 

060,170 

849,866 

7Q0JO1O 

+281,576 

+ 675,397 

1,229.316 

1,182.102 

1.105.703 

1.007.653 

e65.333 

1.022.0e4 

1,014.S31 

935,825 

640 JW 

70^ 

.. 

+ 109,913 

+ 216,274 

31:8,502 

320.405 

29:^,708 

27!*.265 

21S.C1G 

293,767 

282,563 

100,580 

$98,0*9 

•iW,490* 

+ 104,170 

+ 299,742 

602,603 

470,421 

428,582 

387,211 

341,116 

404,664 

30-4,588 

389,1211 

394,681 . 

306,810 

4-20,388 

+ 39,361 

115,677 

119.081 

122,174 

108.625 

00 

98,440 

103,000 

06,091 

86,6*8 

77,014 

+21,720 

+63,99* 

133,694 

133,707 

.121,091 

109,989 

99,441 

113,140 

116,370 

104,810 

94,480 

6B,m 

+ 36,078 

+ 07.020 

148,660 

136,428 

133,25-1 

123,560 

109,413 

112,117 

117,002 

114,610 

''l(J8,*69 

94,8*8 

... 

... 

1,517.791 

1 

864.876 

53 JOS 

... 

... 

1.367.315 

757,218 

30.354 

4 

• 

**• 


... 

448,251 

300,710 

8,037 



417,006 

275,723 

91 


... 

... 


125,082 

97.077 

... 

... 


1 

102,027 

84,067 

••a 


... 

... 

... 

67,002 

54,271 

29,731 

... 


46,080 

41,121 

24,623 

- 

. ••• 

•il 

• •a 

77,878 

78,477 

4,nC9 

... 


61,181 

65,002 

15 

... 

f: 

... 

... 

91,477 

55,350 

4.522 


... 

59,135 

40,060 



•• 



79.CS5 

62,351 




07,570 

45.051 


... 

... 


... 

650,204 

127,838 


... 

... 

483,811 

112,412 


... 



... 

03,501 

79.423 

... 

... 


63,099 

05,577 

... 

... 

... 


... 

5,919 

9,031 

... 



5,085 

8,253 

... 

... 


... 

1 

10,498 

i 

10,719 

, 0,0 IG 


... 

11,751 

8,85C 

i 6,725 

• 



Tocbi Agency. 

in 1901 of Norangi village transforrod to Dora Ismail Khon from Dero Ghr ti Khan, in 190- TLo 


figure 4,522 (mi I os) hat loon shown against 











TABLE III. 


Towns and vHlaies classifed by population. 


1. No staiistlca are available of the number of villages situated in the 
trauB'border area. The Table deals therefore with the five settled Distriots - 
only. 


2. According to the Revenue Records the total number of villages 
in the AdminUtered Districts is 3,513 of which 138 are uninhabited. The 
total number of inhabited towns and villages according to this Table comes to 
3 , 375 . The increase is practically confined to the Hazara District where at 
the 1911 Census, the number of villages in the Tanawal states was reduced 
considerably by treating a large number of groups of villages as single 
villages. 


8. In this Table as in Tables I and IV Cantonments and Civil lines 
have been treated as forming parts of the .adjoining towns. 

4. In this Table the parsons enumerated in encampments, boats, 
trains, etc., are separately shown, and the figures in the case of Kohat Dis> 
triot do not, therefore, agree with tlioso .shown in Tables IV and V, 



TABLE III. 


Towns SAd Vlliages elasslfled by population. 


Inhabited towns and viHaffos. 

Total 
Diatrfctfl 
N.-W. F, P. 

Districts. 

Hazara. 

PoBhnwnr. 

Eohat. 

Bannn. 

D. I . Khan 


1 

2 

■■ 


6 

6 

7 

Total number 

3,375 

1.519 

796 

285 

38C 

385 

population 

2.251.340 

622,319 

907.367 

2U.123 

246,784 

280,787 


f Under 600. Number 

2,835 

1,163 

383 

171 

t239 

279 


Population ... 

Se3,S12 

153,841 

92,092 

36,045 

56,014 

63.820 


G00>«»1,000. Number ,,, 

699 

UOG 

m 

63 

78 

68 


Population 

• at 

423,068 

142,837 

138,543 

37,772 

66,878 

47,038 


J,O0O— 2,000. Number 







n 

Si 


331 

loo 

119 

30 

47 

29 

jrt 

Population 

457,240 

140,351 

16.5,08.3 

45,982 

04,76^ 

41,068 

'tJ 








5 

2,000—6,000. Number 







ai 

0 


1 i3 

44 

m 

16 

13 

13 









c 

tM 

o 

Population 

528,013 

1*'14,038 

259,530 

47,478 

32,952 

64,009 

fl 

JO 

5.000 --10,000, Number 









//•S' 

r> 

16 

3 

2 

9 

d 

O* 

o 

P, 

tJ 

Population 

181,318 

37,062 

98,167 

18,487 

13,067 

14,645 

d 

cS 

kl 

.s, 

10,000-20,000. Number 

4 

' 

O 

... 

... 

1 

S 

d 

Population 

45,628 

13,020 

21,102 

... 

... 

10,846 


20,000 -50,000. Number 









4 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Population 

110,850 

... 

27,742 

27,512 

22,261 

39,341 


100,000 and over Number ... ,,, 

1 

... 

1 




1 

Population 

104,452 

... 

104,452 




1 

L 

1 







Enoampmontfi, boats, niul Kailwny population un- 

847 

... 


847 



clasRod. 









1 


• 





X 








TABLE lY. 


Towns cl&ssifed by population with variation 

since 1881 , 


No Census took place in this Frovinoe in 1872 and consequently the 
colnmns relating to it have been omitted. 




lABU IV. 


TowB. oUnlM »T **01 VMUUOB .Inc. 1881. 


District. 


MnnicipsHty, 

Subarbs, 

Oantonmontf, 

etc* 


Population. 


1891. 

« 

1881. 

7 

8 


Total Urban Population N.'W' P. Province 
VASS I.— 100,000 AtfD OrSH. . 


j, Peshawar 


LABS IL^ 50, 000^100 flOO^^Nil* 
)IABB 111.-20,000— 50, OOC/. 

Dira iHMAiL Khan 


3. Kohat ••• • 

4. KoWbhera 

5. Kdwardesauau 

CLASS 17,-10,000-20,000, 

0, Abbotxau.vd ... 

7/ Mabdan ... 

» 

8. Tank 

9. Oiiabsadda ... 

CLASS F.— 5,000— JO, 000. 

10. Prang 

11. Tanoi 

12 . Bisalpur ... 

13 Kulachi 

14. Daffa • ••• 

15. Lakki 

16. Jameud 

17. IlABiruE 

18. Nawanshahb 

CtABS SfiOO* 

10, Oherat 


Pohbawar 


Dora IfliuftH Kb an 


PoflUawar 


Total ... 
Municipality ... 
Cantonment ... 


335,849 291.714 258,930 233,485 194,490 

104,452 97,935 95,147 04,191 79,982 

70,427 74,1)02 73,313 63,079 69,392 

26,025 23,973 21,804 ' 21,112 20,690 


Posbawnv 

Dera Ismail Kb an 

Poabawur 

Poshawni* 

Do. 

Do. 

Dora Ismail Kban 
Hazara ... 

Bannu ... 

, Foshan- ar 
Uazora ... 

, Do. 

„ I Feshawfff 


Total 

Municipality .*• 
Cantonment ... 
Total 

Municipality ... 

Cantonment ... 

Total 

Notified Area... 

Cantonment ... 

Total ••• 
Municipality ... 
Cantonment | 

Total 

Municipality ... 
Cantonment ... 
Total 

Cantonment ... 
Notified Aren... 

. Total 

Noiifiwl Area... 
Cantonment ... 


31,737 26,684 22,164 

28,287 23,246 15.988 

3,450 3.638 3,176 

SO, 762 27,003 18,179 

18,092 14,347 13.490 

12,670 1 2,666 4,689 

9,518 6,885 5,473 


5,000 

6,114 

4,221 1 

13,620 

11,506 

7,764 

6,360 

4,093 

3,395 

8,260 

7,603 

4,360 

10,930 

8,929 

3,572 

3,497 

2,795 

3,672 

7,433 

6,134 

... 

10,840 

5,050 

4,402 

0,363 

5,050 

4,402 

4,483 

... 


10,232 

1 0,178 

1 0,119 


2.413 


9,119 10,619 8,363 


Cantonment ... 
Municipality 
Notified Area..' 
Do. 

Cantonment .. 
Municipality .. 
Notified Area.. 

Cantonment .. 


9.8S6 . 10,982 10,235 12,327 \ 

9,813 9,907 0,095 9,909 

8,499 3,167 

7,895 • 10,179 ♦ 0,125 9,447 

+ 7,603 7,384 7,029 7.437 

7,476 4,923 5,218 4,488 

6,128 1,452 744 

+5,889 6,193 5,578 5,419 




TABLE IV. 




TABLE y. 


Towns arranged territorially with population by 

Religion. 


1. Iq the case of ManioipaiiUea with Cantonments adjoining them^ 
the whole area has been treated as a angle town bnt separate figures have 
been given below the total in smaller type for the Municipality and Canton^ 
ment. 

2. There are no persons belonging to unspecified religions in any 

town. 

3. ** Others ” include 20 Persia (14 males and d females), and 8 Jains 
(all males). 



TABLE V 



Pi .MiATVAR 


Total Urban P orrtATioN N-W. P. V. 

... 1* Uaffa ... 

2. Nawanshahr 

3. Abbot (abad 

Muuicipaliiy 

Canionmcni 

4. Harlpur ... 

6* Tangi ... 

G. Sflardan ... 


Der\ Ismail Koan 


Caniontneni ... 

3,497 

Kotijied Aren ... 

7,433 

7. Obarsadda ... 

10,232 

8. Prang 

9,886 

9. BoBBolpTir Cantomnont 

8,499 

10. Nowahora 

27,742 

Canionmcvt 

16,685 

Notified Area 

11,107 

11. Poabawar ... 

104,452 

MnnicijHiliin 

79,427 

Cantonment 

25,025 

12. Jamrud ... 

6,128 

13. Cborat 

261 

14. Kobat 

27,853 

Mmmcipality 

18,547 

Cantonment 

9,300 

15. Edwardeaabad 

22,261 

Municipnliiy 

16,361 

Cantonment ... 

0,900 

16. Lakki ... 

7,476 

17. Tank 

10,840 

Notified Area 

6,803 

Canionmivt 

4,483 

18. Kniachi 

7,895 

19 . Dora lamail Khan ... 

39,341 

Municipality ... 

33,885 

Canttmment 

6,456 


335,840 215.041 120,808 212,611 130.113 82,398 


3,4:i6 I 
2,190 
2.139 
00 

• 4,150 
14,901 
14.430 
462 


4,463 
6,043 
4400 
1,844 
^ 5,649 


1.874 


3,870 

2,020 

1,256 

201 

2.615 

3,819« 

5,236 

4,474 

6,404 

4,465 

2,217 

604 

11,815 

6,520 

6,215 

1,624 

5,600 

4,896 

44,216 

29,666 

36,763 

27,439 

8,458 

2,227 

1,507 

... 

167 

6 

12,226 

6,672 

8,387 

6,118 

3,839 

554 

4,786 

1,590 

3,134 

1,444 

1,652 

146 

2,511 

1,952 

4,748 

1,295 

2.024 

1,276 

1,824 

20 

2,705 

2,944 

13,159 

7,897 

11,458 

7,724 

1,701 

178 
































TABLE TI, 


Religion. 


1. The statement belov gives the detail of those persons who returned 
religious other than those specified in tliis Table and shows the religions into 
which they were thrown 


District, 

Religion re* 
turned. 

Ffirsons. 

11 ales. 

1 

Females. 

Religion lata 
which thrown^ 

HasoTA 

... 

Ilhangi and 
Chnbra. 

208 

m 

81 

Ilindii 

Pi^hawar 



1.225 

770 

455 


Kohat 


u 

294 

225 

60 

t 

Bannn ... 

s 


«» 

256 

142 

n* 

tf 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 

... 

n 

551 

1 

394 

157 

»t 

Dlitrktt 

... 

... 

2,5.?4 I 

1.658 

876 j 

•1 

Malahand ... 

1 

»» 

145 

114 

31 

M 

Kfajber ... 


M 

‘ 59 

69 

... 

•» 

Karram ... ... 

... 

t* 

53 

45 

8 

.1 

Tochi ... 

... 

fl 

116 

115 

1 

ft 

Wano ••• ... 


* 

tl 

69 

09 

... 

f* 

Tribal Aroa Dora Ismail 

Khan... 

ft 

33 

33 

• •• 

•f 




f 




AsoDclet and Tribal 

Area* 

ft 

47S 

m 

40 

9 

Grand Tout 

... 

•f 

3,009 j 

2,093 

1 

016 

i 

i 


S. For 11,547 males enumerated in the Wano Agency no other 
details than that of religion were recorded benoo the total numbers shown 
in this table exceed those shown in subsequent tables by this number. 







TABLE VI. 


Bellglon. 



POPULATIOK. 

MU88ALUAKS« 

DlSTBlCT OR AgEKC T, 

n 

c 

m 

u 

o 

■ 

& 

*2 

Females. 

d 

o 

0 

U 

o 

Hi 

o 

•a 

i 

s 

r® 

^ 1 ~ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

JT.-W* F. Province 

3,005,810 

l,2ft2,723 

1,023,087 

084,123 

1,126,124 

957,999 

Districts 

2.251S40 

1.229,316 

1,022,024 j 

2, 062.786 

1,105,265 

957.521 

Hftzara 

622,349 

S2S,592 

293.7.')7 

591,658 

309,927 

281,181 

Fosh&war ,,, 

907,367 

502,803 

404,564 

836,222 

453,235 

382,087 

Xobai 

214,123 

115,677 

08,446 

107,496 

103,609 

98,827 

Sannu 

246,734 

133,594 

113,140 

219,695 

117 335 

102,360 

Dora Ismail Khan 

260.767 

148,650 

112,117 

218,315 

121.099 

97,810 

Ax^ncles and tribal areas. Population off 







fwstsonly 

'Z, 

54.170 

53,407 

1,063 

21,337 

20,£59 

478 

Agencies* 







Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chiiral) 

6,060 

6,726 

334 

1,684 

1,619 

165 

! 

Xbybor ... ... 

9.064 

9,051 

... 

2,C72 

2,672 

... 

Kurram ... ““ 

4,072 

3,375 

697 

2,781 

2,473 

308 

Tochi ••• *** 

6,559 

6.540 

19 

3,039 

3,089 


WSDO M. 

22,782 

22,772 

10 

8,191 

8,189 

2 

Tribal area under the political control off the 







Deputy Commissioner of— 






• 

Bannu 

34 

34 

... 

34 

34 


Dora Ismail KhSB 

5.909 

6,906 

3 

2,936 

2,933 

3 




• 





XX 





Parftoul 


TABLE Vi. 




Periona. 

Malofi. 

Female!, 

« Include! Pariis 

20 

14 

6 

* Jaini 


3 

... 

t InoladM Boddbist 

... no 

no 

... 


XXf 
















TABLE VII. 


Jige, Sex and Civil Condition. 

PART I.— Provincial Summary. 

1. This Table is a summary of Table V II, Part II, and shows the 
distribution for the Province as a whole, of the total population (all religious) 
and of each main religion, by age, sex and civil condition. 

2. The age shown in this part represents the number of years oom< 
pleted and not the current year of age. Divorced persons have been 

; entered as “ Widowed 


PART II.— Details for Districts. 

This Table shows the distribution by age, sex and civil condition of 
the total population (all religions) and of the 4 principal religions (Musalman, 
Hindu, Sikh and Christiau) in each District and in Trans-Frontier Posts. 


PART III,- Details for CItlos. 

This table shows the distribution by ago, sex and civil condition of 
the total population (all religions) and of the 4 principal religions (Musaltnan, 
Hindu, Sikh and Christian), In Peshawar, the only city of the Province. 



TABLE Vli. 


Age, Sex and Civil Oondltlon.->Fart I.-Frovlnolal Smninary. 


Aok. 

Population. 

Unmarrixd. 

Married. , 

. WlDOWBD. 

Porions 

Malos. 

Fonialoa. 

PoraonB. 

MbIub. 

Fomales. 

Poraona. 

1 

Maloa. 

Fomaloa. 

[ 

Poraoaa. 

Males. 

FeniRles. 

1 

•j 1 a 

4 

S 1 0 

7 

1 ^ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


ALL RELIGION. 


0 and 

nnder 

1 

68,434 


35,0231 

.33,411 

68,434 

35,023 

33,411 


... 


... 

1 

do. 

2 

38,919 


19.5531 

19,396 

38,949 

19,553 

19,396 




... 

2 

do* 

3 ,,, 

00,275 


29,970: 

30,290 

60,275 

29,979 

30,296 

... 

... 



3 

do. 

4 ,,, 

67.770 


33,.515' 

3 1, 25-. 

67,770 

33..-) 1 

31,25;- 





4 

do. 

0 

73,847' 

37 tlO' 

36,4o7 

7 5 S17 

37,41'- 

36,107 

... 

... 


... 

Total 0 and under 5 

30J,275' 

155510 

153,765 

mr/6 

155,510 

lL3.7Gi 

... 


... 

... 

6 and under 10 

3.»8,Ii3U, 

l9{.6.7| 


3., 7, ',20 

19 l..j0 4 

H. i,oH) 

•t.S5 

161 

32t 

25 

10 

do* 

Id ... 

2Vl,:Ur, 

U2.52:, 

lOil.MlC 

227,302 

139, ilO 

8*',1 92 

15,545 

3,260 

12,345 

491 

15 

do* 

129 ... 

l7.'i,r»U3 

io:t,2i 1 

7 2,i.SH 

111,209 

86,1.8 1 

2161M 

62.197 

If), >68 

4)5,389 

2,006 

20 

do. 

325 



8-4 ,01.*. 

7 1 319 

ir. S’.O 

7.IS9 

126.1)5 , 

49. .*‘'7 

7*;. 878 

6,823 

23 

do* 

30 



1 1 J,19 '1 

h/.lM 

1 1 OH) 

40,3 i 7 

3.ii9:i 

14»,-,I4 

70,94* 

78,293 

10,091 

30 

do* 

35 

205,019 

1ii,:,mh', 

93.1.U 

‘22.66.5 

20,02;, 

2,640 

16V>72 

8l.,:<9l 

81,382 

16,681 

35 

do* 

40 

116,746 

6(i,73l 

50,01 


6 IHO 

1 , -^19 

96,12) 

51,198 

1 41,22* 

12,602 

40 

do* 

45 

140.967| 

73,819 

67, ns 

7,767 

6. 1 •).. 

1,1.1. 

1 09 . 07 '.Ij 

00, 3J- 

48.75 7 

24,121 

43 

do. 

60 

72.1 >5 

ll.H.'.r, 

30,2.-, v| 

1 3,U.-.5 

2,1-» 1 

5'!. 

.51,1161 

31359 

20,957 

14,661 

60 

do. 

55 

V)6,824! 

5.^S19 

41.97.) 

2,911 

2,2 7^ 

665 

6-5,181 

4J,520 

23,608 

27,697 

66 

do. 

60 

32,51 J,‘ 

lH,6Tu| 

13,S35 

1,21/ 

757 

490 

21.180 

14,570 

6,916 

9,778 

60 

do. 

65 

68.7'.»t 

3H. im:i 

30,3 n 

1 .82 s 

1, 1 -1 

5 7 

38,7'H| 

1 28, 13 i 

It), i ;.i 

28 10^ 

05 

d.». 

70 

1 i:..5 

> 

h, 1.1 1 

6.6 ij 

:h 

232; 


8, 12! 

! 5 ,s 71 

2,23s 

6,561 

70 and over 


5U,53H 

29,300 

2],2:{h 

1.5'J. 

1,200 

3.4 

2 i.,oo; 

1.8,236 

.5,810 

24.918 

Total N.-W. 

p.p, 

2,291.263 

1,271,176, 

1023.087 

1,171,739 

i 721.971 

00 

,-1 

oo 

5! 

937:.45l 

483.3)3 

454,537 

184,629 


12 
115] 
725 
8,176' 
4,1)81, 
7,172| 
6,U63 
7, 3731 
5,0501 
8,045' 
3,;U0| 
8,747 
2,378 
9.804| 
65.8971 


13 

379 

1,281 

3,04S 

6,157 

9,509 

7,549 

10,749 

9,608 

19,052 

6,439 

19,431 

4,383 

15,051 

118,732 


MUSALMAN, 


0 and under 

1 


: 63,539 

.32,481 

31,058 

6J,539 

3‘2,ISI 

3 1 ,05'^ 



... 

... 



1 

do* 

2 


3t5,45(J 

18,285 

18,1 (‘,5 

30, 15‘J 

18,285 

18,155 



... 




2 

do. 

3 


5(5 11(7 

2 ( ,‘.>'81 

28,126. 

.56, no 

27,090 

28,420 







3 

do* 

4 


63.S6<. 

3ii56; 

32,.U)* 

63 S60 

3 1,5*; I 

3 2, .30-' 







4 

do. 

6 


()}LS S 

.3 :r.i- 

\ (*“9 

6'),'. i > 

:r>, ;r.9 

•n 





... 


Total 0 And 

under 

5 

2 jO,Ul 

Il5.’b7c 

144,440 

290,110 

145.67) 

144.4*10 



... 

... 

... 


6 and under 

10 


3:6»,257 

183.;-)'".' 

155,71^ 

338, ssr, 

I8.i,. 7‘' 

i:)),5us 

‘ 3 .-, 8 

126 

232 

13 

6 

8 

10 

do. 

15 


220,1)52 

132,782 

94.170 

I 2 .O 

129, ‘83 

.s2,.s25 

13,9'J7 

2,89 ) 

11,U12 

4.37 

104 

333 

15 

do. 

20 


J 55,15;3 

88,585 

60,570 

98,87 C. 


23,508 

.51..62I 

1 2,')OS 

41,916 

1,755 

609 

1,146 

20 

do. 

25 


Jt)t.l70 

83.09;{ 

81,077 

52,862 

4 . 5,737 

7,125 

1 05 , S, 72 

35,19.1 

70,059 

5,1.50 

2,10.1 

3,29d 

25 

d^. 

30 


171, .397 

9'>,612 

80,755 

33,S(.8 

3;),5lo 

3,298 

129,160 

.50,311 

72,819 

8,429 

3,791 

4,(338 

30 

do* 

3.J 


181,001 

90,819 

87,782 

'8,741 

10,255 

2,489 

1 5 1 ,03 ( 

71,109 

70,0.’>1 

14,823 

0,101 

8,002 

35 

do. 

40 


10 1, 9(0 

58/238 

40.732 

6,*^, I 1 

5,06'.) 

1,1 12 

87,i’)38 

48,811 

38,797 

11,121 

4,328 

6,793 

40 

do. 

45 


130,145 

07,010 

03,105 

6,7 K» 

5,190 

1,:).')0 

101,127 

55.299 

40,128 

21,978 

0,551 

15,427 

46 

do. 

50 


06,279 

38,0 IC 

28,214 

2,610 

2,0(51 

.57(5 

!■)'), 1S2 

3i,r.ts 

18,931 

13,148 

4,434 

8,714 

60 

do. 

55 


90,3113 

I'.l lOl 

4l,;8i 

2,03 1 

1,99.3 

on 

0 ^235 

39, / 21 

22,50 1 

25,471 

7,298 

18,1715 

66 

do* 

60 


30,’ 117 

17,157 

12,9t.O 

1,1:. .3 

6 .4 

479 

20,151 

13,622 

6.029 

8,833 

2,981 

5,862 

60 

do. 

65 


64,984 

30,237 

28,717 

1,6:5 

1 , 1.30 

51 6 

30,0S3 

27,028 

9 955 

26.34(5 

8,070 

18,276 

65 

do. 

70 


14,002 

7,784 

6,218 

3.38 

2 . 3 H 

loo 

7,652 

5,508 

2,144 

6,012 

2,038 

3,974 

70 and over 



4,78^6 

27,756 

20,090 

1,1.30 

1,074 

350 

23, 1 27 

17,501 

.5,026 

23,289 

0,181 

14,108 

Total N-W. F. P. 


2,080,378 

1.122.379 

957999 

1,068,684 

611131 

424.653 

811583 

420.534 

424,046; 

187,114 

57,714 

109)400 


HINDU. 









TAftUE mi 


Age, Sex ftn4 Oivll Ooadltlott — Vert A— Provtaolal S«mmur|r« 



PpruLAnoN. 

DNMAmaisD. 

Mabkiid. 

WlDOWBO. 

. Aes. 

Porious. . 

Males. 


■ 

Males. 

1 

fomaloB. 

Persons. 

Males. 

i 

A 

1 

Persons. 

Males. 

ItesM 

1 

I 


a 

^ 1 

a 

i “ 1 

7 

a 

0 

1 “ i 


i 

18 ' 


sie:h. 


0 and undor 1 


1 

do. 

2 ... 

2 

do. 

3 ... 

8 

do. 

4 ... 

4 

do. 

5 ... 

Total 0 and under 5 

0 and uridur i(J 

10 

do 

15 . . 

15 

do. 


20 

do 

35 

25 

do. 

30 

30 

do. 

3.5 . . . 

35 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

4 o ••• 

45 

do. 

50 

oU 

do. 

53 ... 

55 

do. 

60 

00 

do. 

65 

63 

do. 

70 


HTi'l ovur 

Toul N. w. r. P. 


677 

347 

sac 

677 

347 

330 


... 


its 

... 

»«2 

189 

193 

382 

189 

193 

••• 



see 


517 

298 

24U 

547 

298 

249 


... 


• • s 

• ee 

580 

293 

287 

680 

293 

287 

,,, 

«%• 




550 

27-1 

277 

550 

273 

277 


... 


• • • 

nee 

2.736 

1.400 

1336 

2.73G; 1,400' 1.338 

... 

... 


eee 


•2,7* 'J 

l,5J^ 

1.271 

•2.-.1 


•27 

7 

•iO 

H. 1 


2.4 s; 

1,405 

OJJ 

2,14S,. 1.400, 08" 

333 

34 

290 

0 

1 

3.2!)S 

•2,121 

7H7 

2.1 27 

1,938 

HO 

1.163 

475 

688 

18 

8 

.1, 4 OiJ 

4,80.; 

033 


2.7H(i 

23 

•2,820 

1,906 

863 

101 

114 

4, HO. 

3,00 1 

00.’. 

1.1 70 

l.TGl! 18 

2,870 

2,0.56 

823 

239 

177 

3.2 ;o 

2 , 117 ! 

HI { 

(,02 

(?i‘'G 

26 

2,‘J8^ 

1,50 4 

694 

•250 

167 

2, Id > 

1./03 

450 

325 

31 0 

V, 

1,610 

l,2«i0: 

3.>U 

218 

115 

J,708 

1.174 

53 1 

231 

22 1 

S 

1,184 

837 

347 

29a 

114 

OLit; 

GUj 

2G*i 

.51 

10 

2 

1 607 

527| 

170 

168 

6S 

007 

5G0 

•111 

54 

48 

6 

5B6 

439 

147 

207 

79 

332 

217 

115 

J3j 

13 


176 

149 

27 

143 

65 

64J, 

3/21 

270 

3 . 1 ) 

32 

3 

336 

2.;6 

160 

271 

104 

154 

103 

' .51 

0 

S 

1 

91 

78' 

13 

64 

17 

102 


1 H 

10! 

IG 

31 

1/3 

1 45 

28 

•JIO 

100 

32.3031 

^^3.1611 

9,20i 

15 >69^1 

12,210* 

3.45J 

ii.3sr 

9.812 

4.5691 

2.289 

1.109 


CIIUISTIAN. 


0 and under 1 ... 

ir.8 

96 

72 

168 

96 

1 /S ... 

• •f 




1 

do. 

2 

109 

(52 

47 

109 

6^2 

47 





U$ 

2 

do. 

3 

124 

7b 

4(5 

124 

78 

4G 


• 1 • 

• • » 

•t* 

«iee 

a 

do< 

4 

13.3 

79 

54 

133 

79 

54 


ess 

sss 



4 

do. 

6 

9C 

69 

37 

96 

59 

37 



• • • 



Tout 0 and under 5 

630 

374 

256 

^0 

3W 

256 






5 and undor i 0 

133 

•273 

1(50 

4:r.. 

•27 i 

l(.u 

1 

1 



ise 

10 

do. 

I'i 

H23 

22 . 

96 

284 

‘208 

76 

39 

11 

*'* 20 


« •« 

15 

<lo. 

20 

1.017 

912 

ior> 

8 A 

S18 

33 

129 

09 

70 

7 

6 

20 

do 

•25 

5,081 

l,S82 

199 

•4.363 

.4,333 

30 

673 

508 

1 G .5 

45 

41 

25 

.io* 

30 

J, I-'.' 

1 ,2UU 

•250 

1.550 

1,' " 

.33 

1 855 

63.5 

2i;o 

48 

42 

30 

do. 

3J 

1,4U 

1,21 1 

226, 

, .518 

1 52oj 

19 

8 Mi 

017 

199 

4G 

as 

35 

do. 

40 

741 

(524 

120 ! 

' 261 

I 2 43 

' 18 

457 

.360 

97 

26 

21 

40 

(I<.. 

45 

•407 

32: 

.85 ' 

J2:’. 

loO 

14 

2.^S 

198 

00 

261 

IfH 

45 

do. 

oO ... 

1 0.3 

15U 

43 

2.3 

20 

.3 

J.5I 

116j 

35 

19 

14 

50 

do. 

.55 

118 

92 

•20. 

21 

20 

1 

(57 

52 

10 

30 

20 

55 

do. 

60 

35 

•20 

6 

6 

6 


24 

20 

4 

r> 

8 

60 

do. 

( t <1 < . • 

1 61 

42 

19 ; 

7 

7 

... 

•2G 

19 

7 

•28 

16 

G.5 

do 

70 ... 1 

42 

13 

29 

:t 

3 


•29 

0 

20 

io| 

1 

70 and ovnr 


1 -43 

20 

li! 

0 

8 

1 

19 

15 

4 

15 

0 

Total N.-W 

. F. p. .*’! 1 

1 13,026' 

11.383 

1,613 

9,147 

8 503 

644 

3,574' 

2.6581 

916 

3 O 5 I 

222 


t 
« 
Id 
41 
69 
IMI 
109 
ira 
M 

'^S 

ue 

1.00 






LO 


PAIiSI. 


0 and undor 1 

1 

... 

1 

1 do. 2 

i 

1 

... 

a do. 4 

2 

2 

... 

4 do. 5 

1 

... 

1 

Total 0 and under 5 

5 

3 

2 

6 and undor 1C 

3 

‘2 

1 

25 do. 30 ... : 

3 

3 

... 

30 do. 35 

0 

3 

2 

40 do. 4.5 

4 

3 

1 

ToUl N.‘W. F. P. ... 1 

20 

141 

6 


1 

... 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 


... 



... 

2 

2 

... 


... 

... 



1 


1 


... 



... 

5 

3 

2 


... 



... 

3 


i ... ‘ 

8 

8 

... 




... 


5 


2 


.• 



• ■e 

4 

3 

1 


••• 

8 

5 

3 

12 

9 

3 


... 


BUD HIST. 


20 aud undor 25 

83 

83 

... 

50 

GO 


30 

30 

... 

8 

3 

25 do. 

30 

7 

7 

... 

... 

... 




... 

. 7 

7 

80 do. 

36 

1.5 

15 


15 

15 


... 



... 

... 

35 do. 

40 

5 

5 


PJ 

6 

tee 

... 



... 

• •• 

40 do. 

45 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 


... 



... 

eee 

46 do. 

60 

a 


, 

3 

a 


... 



• •• 

MS 

Totol N..W. 

P. P. ... 

114 

1141 

... 

74 

74 

see 

30i 

”30 


10 

V 


m 

Ui 


JAIN. 


15 and under 20 ... 

»i 

1 

eee 

.u 



1 

1 ... 

ses 

•ee 

1 » 

•m 

90 do. 

25 


1 

... 

... 


eee 

I 

1 ... 

... 

eee 

•M 

46 do. 

60 ... 

» 

» 

ftt 

•ev 

eee 

M. 

1 

1 ... 

«•« 

! *** 

•M 

sTotal N-W. P. P. .... 

» 

s 

are 

••a 


... 

i 

0 ... 

«.* 




XKf 













riBlE VII 


Ag«, Bex »na Olxll Oondltlon^Part n.— Setalle for Sletrlote.— (All rellgiou). 



POPCLATION. 

UKMABXlKn. 

Mabbiio, 

WinowiD, 

▲ox. 

Foraooi. 

Malea 

Females. 

Persons. 

U»le.. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

■ 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 1 

7 

.8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


HAZARA. 


0 

and under 

1 

CM 

X 

do. 

6 

■ ec 

5 

do. 

10 

sie 

10 

do. 

16 

SIS 

15 

do. 

20 


20 

do. 

30 

• •• 

$0 

do* 

40 

tee 

40 

do. 

60 

d. 

50 

do. 

60 


60 

and eyor 




Total 


iMeSi 

70,030 

108,438 

70,600 

46,497 

02,246 

86,712 

64,920 

34,659 

44,981 

622.349 


0,076 

36,480 

64.867 

40.463 

28,789 

42,883 

45,266 

30,349 

10.036 

26,476 

328.592 


0,391 

19,386 

6,976 

9,391 

Ml 

.11 

... 

Ml 

see 

34,641 

70,030 

36,489 

34,541 


ess 

... 

... 

•** 

48,571 

103,311 

64,822 

48,480 

124 

44 

80 

8 

1 

.30.137 

66,236 

89,798 

26,438 

4,220 

686 

3,584 

144 

29 

21,708 

26,613 

20.363 

6,250 

18,403 

.3,286 

16,117 

481 

140 

40,363 

19.968 

17,834 

2,124 

68,856 

88.671 

45,184 

3,438 

1,879 

41,447 

6,693 

4.845 

848 

74,070 

37,642 

36,428 

6,949 

8,778 

24,671 

2,299 

1,803 

496 

44,113 

26,730 

18,383 

8,508 

9,816 

16,523 

836 

671 

166 

24,926 

15,641 

0,386 

8,797 

8,824 

18.50.-I 

1,1.38 

908 

230 

26,160 

18,452 

6,708 

18,683 

7,116 

293,757 

315.480 

186,506 

128,972 

259.8711 

125,002 

134.869 

46,998 

17,0S2 


PESHAWAR. 


2 

116 

841 

2,056 

4,171 

6,602 

6,078 

11,667 




0 and under 1 

1 do. 6 

6 do. 10 

10 do. 16 

26 do. 20 

20 do. 30 

10 do. 40 

40 do. 60 

BO do. 60 

60 and over 

Total 


27,233 

95,003 

132,412 

98,053 

72,010 

100,110 

124,009 

86,650 

65,197 

56.030 

907,367 


13,923 

47,660 

73,162 

68,808 

42,175 

90,490 

68,183 

46,239 

30,419 

31,844 

502,803 


13,310 

48,108 

69,250 

39,245 

29,835 

09,620 

55,826 

40,411 

24,778 

24,180 

404,561 


27,233 

95.663 

132,212 

92.305 

48.243 

60.982 

13.304 

4.613 

1,947 

1.513 

468.015 


13.023 
47,560 
73,101 

68.023 
36,705 
45,877 
11.554 

3,627 

1,197 

1,038 

292.505 


]3,310| 

48,103 

69,111 

34,282 

11,538 

5.105 

1,760 

1,080 

750 

475 

175,510 


67 

701 

5,240 

42,190 

62.475 

88,175 

24,858 

22,784 

186.546 


128 

4,834 

17,858 

60,836 

47.313 

28,607 

13,077 

7,416 

179,969 


16 

163 

603 

6,102 

10,917 

15,366 

16.316 

24.317 

72,837 


11 

129 

439 

3,679 

6,763 

10.818 

10,061 

10,296 

49.0E5 


4 

24 

224 

2,42:^ 

4,154 

4,637 

4,364 

8 , 022 ' 

23.75^ 


185 

6,595 

23,1u4 

103,020 

99,788 

66,682 

37,936 

30.200 

366,515 


KOHAT. 


0 and under 1 


1 

do. 

6 

5 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

16 

15 

do. 

20 

20 

do. 

SO 

80 

doi 

40 

40 

do. 

60 

60 

do. 

€0 

60 and oTsr 



Total 


6,382 

3,179 

24,600 

12,126 

37,131 

19,897 

23,631 

13,086 

16,200 

9,200 

37,243 

20,990 

28,930 

15,438 

18,452 

9,095 

11,209 

0,221 

10,379 

6,345 

214.123 

115,677 


3,203 

6,382 

3,179 

3,203 


,,, 

... 

, 

12.374 

24,600 

12,126 

12,374 

... 

... 

... 

1 ••• 

17,234 

36,994 

19.847 

17,147 

136 

48 

87 

1 2 

10,045 

21,375 

12,687 

8,688 

2,171 

870 

1,301 

85 

7,006 

9,649 

7,030 

2,010 

6,281 

1,496 

4,786 

276 

10,253 

10,390 

8.777 

1,613 

26,01 1 

11,389 

13,622 

1,842 

13,492 

2,143 

‘1,806 

338 

23,850 

12.491 

11,369 

2.937 

8,767 

602 

623 

139| 

14,125 

8,121 

6,004 

.3,666 

6,048 

241 

191 

501 

7,231 

4,9 <6 

2,255 

3,797 

6,034 

222 

176 

46 

4,714 

3,663| 

1,161 

6,443 

98.446 

112,553 

66,950 

45,6061 

83,518 

4&ml 

40.574 

18,047 


BANNU. 


"'J 

65 

824 

1,142 

1,061 

1,064 

1,616 

5,78» 


66 

211 

1,018 

1,795 

2,614 

3,743 

3,827 

12,264 


r 

< 


0 and under 1 

1 do. 6 


6 

do. 

10 

10 

do* 

15 

15 

do. 

20 

90 

do. 

30 

90 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

60 

BO 

do. 

60 

00 

and over 

Total 


' B^and under 1 


1 

do. 

5 

a 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

15 

15 

do. 

20 

90 

do. 

80 

80^ 

40 

do* 

40 

do* 

60 

56 .do* 
fO and orer 

,60 


Total 



7,110 


26,123 


44,417 


25,480 


17,005 


40.922 


36,920 


25,611 


13.766 


10,420 


246,734 


^3,630 

3,480 

7,110 

8,680 

3,480 


,,, 

SIS 

,.i 

13,077 

13,046 

26,123 

13,077 

13,046 



lei 


23,7‘26 

20,692 

44,373 

•,23,709 

20,664 

’ 39 

11 

28 

6 

14,618 

10,862 

23,448 

14,081 

9,367 

1,979 

619 

1,460 

63 

10,407 

6,098 

10,739 

8,175 

2.564 

6,085 

2,168 

3,917 

241 

22,3HS 

18,634 

10,390 

9,114 

1,276 

28,409 

12,176 

16,283 

2,123 

19,170 

16,7.50 

3,568 

2,964 

604 

28,531 

14,487 

14,044 

8,821 

13,310 

12,19:1 

1,420 

1,104 

316 

18,550 

10,279 

8,280 

6,682 

7,656 

6,111 

610 

617 

132 

8,336 

6,622 

2,714 

4,781 

5,548 

4,872 

609 

325 

184 

4.077 

3,374 

1.603 

4,034 

133,594 

113,140 

128,329 

76,696 

51,633 

96.915 

48,636 

48,279 

21,490 


DERA ISMAIL KHAN. 


6 

18 

124 

1.008, 

1,719 

1,983 

1.51G 

1,840 

8,2^ 


35 

117 

1,026 

2,102 

3,699 

3,266 

3,085 

13.228 


ass 

8,274 

4,276 

3,999 

8,274 

4,276 

;3,990 

ese 


*., 

*.. 

... 

fee 

24,177 

12,029 

12,148 

24,177 

12,029 

12,148 

St. 

... 

,,, 

... 

*•• 


40,232 

21,790 

18,442 

40,230 

21,789 

18,411 

2 

1 

I 




26,194 

14,761 

10,433 

23,594 

14,351 

9,243 

1,641 

395 

1,146 

’* 50 

’ 16 


10,169 

12,126 

7,043 

ll,G6i) 

9,437 

2,232 

7,109 

2,561 

4,638 

801 

128 

«e« 

64,104 

33,086 

21,018 

14,895 

13,948 

047 

36,748 

17,603 

19,065 

2,461 

1,446 


37,896 

22,090 

16,805 

3,707 

3.376 

331 

30 039 

16,787 

13,262 

4,149 

1,927 


26,897 

14,021 

11,876 

1,409 

1,240 

169 

18,474 

10,886 

7,689 

5,614 

1,896 


13,980 

7,667 

6,31.3 

467 

409 

68 

i8,81C 

6,689 

3,121 

4,703 

1,569 

... 

12,346 

6,805 

6,640 

384 

814 

70 

6,760 

4,261 

1,508 

6,202 

2,240 

• •• 

26a767 

148.650 

112,117 

128^06 

81.168 

47,638 

108,572 

lS.262 

50J10> 

23,389 

9.220 
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44 

178V 

1,016 

2,228 

8,618 

8,184 

3,962 

1446^ 













TABLE VII. 


Ag9, Sex and OlTll Condltioa— Fart n-Oatalls for Dlatrlota— (MimaBiaa). 


Age* 

Population. 

Unmarried. 

lUBAtlD. 

WlROWBB. 

Porayns. 

a 

Halea 

Femalot. 

■ 

Males. 

5 

3 

S. 

ft 

Pononi. 

Malea. 

Femalei. 



Pemlai 

i 

2 

3 

4 

I- » 

6 

7 

8 

6 

10 

11 

18 

IS 


HAZARA. 


0 and under 

1 

18,808 

6,422 

8,880 

18,.308 

9,422 

8,8801 

... 



... 1 


1 

do. 

a® 

67,869 

84,067 

33,802 

67.309 

84,007 

38,802 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

do. 

10 

] 00,138 

63,096 

47,037 

100,059 

53,067 

40,992 

74 

29 

45 

... 

... 

10 

do. 

16 

07,478 

38,744 

28,734 

63,468 

38,135 

26,368 

8,847 

580 

8,267 

1881 

M 

16 

do. 

20 

42,102 

21,638 

20,464 

24,093 

18,012 

6,081 

16,954 

2.899 

14,055 

466 

UI 

90 

do. 

80 

84,843 

38,008 

46.835 

17.505 

15,480 

2.070 

64,122 

21,265 

42.867 

8,166 

1,264 

30 

do. 

10 

82,307 

42,002 

80,705 

6,151 

4,324 

827 

70,76o! 

85,716' 

35,044 

6.866 

s,ua 

40 

do. 

60 

62,260 

28,776 

23.484 

2.138 

1,048 

400 

42,231 

84,553 

1 17, ms ijan 

6,876 

60 

do. 

eo 

83,961 

18,092 

14,809 

724 

670 

154 

24,046 

14.021 

v.ias 8,m 

6,601 

60 and over 


43,207 

25,482 

17.8U 

1,040 

821 

225 

24.464 

17,892 

6,55» IT.TOT 

6,766 


Total ... 

501 A »8 

a 09 i 927 

281.131 

300.551 

176.155 

121366 

1 246.4881 117 A 55 

\mjm 41019 

U .917 



1 , 00 * 

a,M4i 

S.S10 

B,M0 

11^ 

aain 


PESHAWAR. 


0 and under 

1 

26,560 

13,023 

12.643 

23,566 

13.023 

1 

do. 

5 

90,707 

45,024 

45,088 

90,707 

45,024 

6 

do. 

10 

126,616 

69,787 

50,729 

126,344 

69.783 

10 

do. 

15 

92,002 

55,269 

' 37,333 

87,462 

64.588 

15 

do. • 

20 

65.171 

87,296 

27,876 

43,770 

82,601 

20 

do. 

30 

130,144 

71.131 

65.013 

39,309 

34,602 

30 

do. 

40 

113.18(J 

60,516 

62,670 

11,279 

9,040 

40 

do. 

60 

80,969 

42,547 

38,4ll> 

4,127 

3,082 

60 

do. 

60 

52.125 

28.46! 

23,064 

1.781 

1,049 

00 and over 


6.3.k46 

30,lKl 

23.U66 

1,381 

025 


Total ... 

836>222 

453.235 

382,987 

431,716 

264.167 


12.51H 

45,683 

66.011 

33,664^ 

11,16^ 

4.807 

1.630 

1,045 

732 

456 

ie7.&i9l 


... 

... 

• ae 

... 

“l61 

“ 61 

a«e 

no 

*** 11 

6.010 

063 

4,348 

14U 

20,880 

4,508 

10,322 

671 

01.563 

34.730 

50,823 

6,686 

02,088 

47.890 

44,702 

0,810 

62,0dl 

36.027 

35,404 

23,487 

27,267 

14,171 

12,590 

14.817 

28,031 

21,788 

7.143 

68,084 

maw 

337,261 

167,876 

168,385 


A 

16 

187 

1.896 

8,680 

4,061 

8.676 

7.468 


181 

884 

8,880 

io|u8 

X0,S4l 

15,400 

IMtt 


KOHAT. 


0 and under 

1 

1 

do. 

6 

5 

do. 

10 

10 

do* 

16 

15 

do. 

20 

20 

do. 

30 

30 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

50 

60 

do. 

00 

00 and oTor 



Total 


0 and undor I 

1 do. & 

5 da. 10 

0 do. 15 

5 do. 20 

0 do. 30 

0 do. 40 

0 do. 50 

0 do, 60 

iO and ovor 

Total 


0,040 

«,022 

3.027 

6.049 

3^022 

3.027 

• at 

... 

M, 



23,370 

li,r,59 

11,811 

23,370 

11,559 

11,811 

• ae 

... 

... 


... 

85,469 

19,076 

10,393 

36,344 

19,028 

16,316 

123 

46 

77 

2 

2 

22,410 

12,813 

9,597 

20,233 

11,927 

8,306 

2,005 

867 

1,288 

82 

20 

14,603 

7,910 

6,077 

H.617 

6.650 

1,961 

5,710 

1,197 

4,613 

266, 

68 

31,374 

15,956 

15,418 

7,072 

6,120 

1,652 

22,130 

9,198 

12,032 

1.072 

688 

20,437 

13,527 

12,910 

1,741 

' 1,437 

304 

22,029 

11,102 

7,662 

10.927 

«,«07l 

988 

17,,332 

8,94:^ 

8,390 

583 

445 

138 

13,368 

6,790 

8,801 

035 

10,604 

5,8.18 

4,766 

230 

IHO 

50 

6,788 

4,665 

2,128 

3,686 

908 

9,858 

6,020 

4.838 

212 

166 

46 

4,498 

8,380 

1,118 

38.734 

B.IA8 

1,474 

197,496 

103.669 

93.827 

104,051 

ba; 

60.540 

NNU, 

43.511 

76.731 

33.007 

10»714> 

5.123 

6,330 

3,231 

] 8,09fl 

J 6.330 j 3,23 

1 ( 3, 0911 
1 11,887 


... 


1 •** 

... 

23.82U 

1 1 ,93,1 

11,887 

23,820j 11,93: 

... 


..* 

1 *** 

... 

40.780 

21,810 

18,976 

40,786 2l,81( 

) 18,976 

1**700 

... 


1 

... 

22,556 

12,930 

9,026 

20,806 12,469 8,337 

445 

1,261 

44 

16 

14,868 

0,045 

r7,823 

9,437 7,073 2,304 

> 5.225 

1,803 

3,302 

206 

109 

34,173 

17,739 

16,434 

8,174 7,029 1,146 

24,228 

9,826 

14,400 

12,972 

1.771 

882 

32,084 

16,701 

15.383 

3,134 2.570 558 

25,599 

12.027 

l| 8,861 

1,406 

23,041 

11,974 

11,007 

1,244 04* 300 

16,831 

9,272] 7.r.5C 

1 4,906 

1,758 

12,497 

0,917 

6,580 

609 481 

128 

7,620 

5,080| 2,634 

. 4,268 

1,350 

9,540 

5,053 

4,485 

407 

28H 

179 

4,628 

3,099 

1,629 

1 4,446 

1 19.0U 

1,008 

2197695 

117.335 

102, 36(^ 
DEii 

111.807' 67,831/ 16.973 

LA ISMAIL KHAN. 

85.837 

42,220' 43.617 

7,ttl 


88 

808 

684 


1,878 

8,456 

8.668 


8,674 

um 


88 

67 

886 


1.868 

8.806 

8.918 

i,fn 

11,770 


0 and under 1 

1 

do* 

5 

6 

do* 

10 

10 

do* 

15 

L6 

do- 

20 

10 

do* 

30 

Kl 

do. 

40 

LO 

do. 

60 

10 

do* 

60 

10 and over 



Total 


7,261 

21,122 

86,168 

21,706 

16,203 

40,717 

31,675 

21.819 

11,974 

10,770 

218t315 


8,768 

10,488 

19,628 

12.874 
9,616 

22,68^ 

17.80C 

11.874 
6,534 
5,935 

121, OW 


8,493 

10,634 

16,540 

6,832 

5,687 

18.035 

13,775 

9.945 

6,440 

4.836 

974316 


7,201 

3,768 

8,493 

... 1 



• ee 

.** 


21,122 

10,488 

10,034 

... 

... 



... 

e - 

36,168 

10,628 

16,540 

... 

... 


i^*». 

... 


20,439 

12,623 

7,«IB 

1,229 

340 

889 

88 

ll 

8< 

9,499 

7,575 


6,467 

1,888 

3,629 

237 

loi 

134 

10.332 

9,490 

83(; 

28,677 

12,194 

10,383 

1.808 

009 

811 

2,897 

2.002 

29.“, 

2.5,229 

I.M,594 

11,034 

1 8,4B0 

1.604 

1,841 

1,186 

1.032 

163 

10,024 

9,275 

0,749 

4veio 

• 1,661 

8,049 

389 

833 

6(i 

7,«h5 

4,879 

2,806 

. 3,900 1.328 

8,07f 

309 

243 

00 

5,100 

3.801 

1,305 

6.205 1,891 

8.40f 

meoi 

67*68^ 

41.913 

80.37B> 

45.921 

43.456 

1 19.3381 7.400 aiM 
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TABLE VII 


Age, Sex and Olvll Condition- Part Xl->BetaiU for Dletrloti-(Blndn). 


Age* 

1 

1 Population. 

Unmabbixd. 

• 

Mabbibo. 

WlDOWlB. 

■ 

Males. 

* 

1 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 1 
Females. 

Persons. 

^ Males. 

Fen&ales. 

Persons. 

UalM. 

iFemAlM. 

• 1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

! 

11 

12 

18 


UAZABA. 


0 and Qndor 1 

1 do. 5 

5 do. ]o 

10 ^ do. 15 

15 do. 20 

SO dot 30 

80 do. 40 

40 do. 50 

50 do. 60 

60 and oTor 

Total 


0 and nndor 1 

1 

do. 

6 

6 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

15 

16 

do. 

20 

20 

do. 

30 

30 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

60 

60 

do. 

60 

60 and over 


Total 


... 

917 

482 

435j 917 

482 

1 4351 ... 

lea 

... 



••• 

2.165 

1,160 

1.0(5 2.165 

1,16(J 

l,00i 

... 


... 


... 


2,70rt 

l,4i0 

1,277 

3,672 

1,421 

1 1.25 1 

32 

7 

26 

2 

) 


2,310 

1,407 

1.101 

2,189 

1.852 

837 

312 

65 

257 

9 



2.08.3 

1,893 

1,088 

1,683 

1,536 

147 

1.278 

347 

931 

22 

12 


6,274 

4,148 

2,131 

2,025 

1,989 

36 

4,019 

2,061 

1,958 

230 

93 

... 

3.600 

2,181 

l,4i9 

450 

440 

16 

2.671 

1,567 

1 1.1' 4 

473 

174 

• • 

3,176 

1,26'» 

911 

133 

130 

3 

1 1,508 

928 

680 

535 

207 


1,.:J86 

788 

518 

1 100 

89 

11 

703 

499 

2u4 

533 

200 

... 

1,371 

’803 

568 

79 

75 

4 

555 

415 

no 

737 

263 

A«« . 

2a038 

15553 

10,4851 

12,419i 

8.674 

3,745 

11.078 

5$0^l 

5,169 

2.541 

970 


PK8HA.W\li. 


I 

9 

10 

187 

299 

328 

333 

454 

1571 


1,182 

65 

637 1,18. 

616 

3,518 

1,7<6 

1,742 3.618 

1,776 

4.238 

2.432 

l,SO)l 4.21 ( 

2,425 

4.03:, 

2, (US 

1,387 

3,6S6 

2,.>72 

4,69.' 

3.250 

1,442 

.3,024 

2.701 

14.484 

11,213 

3,271 

6,040 

5,812 

7.43/ 

5,(88 

2,249 

1,296 

1,233 

4,171 

2 711 

1,40) 

3>8 

333 

2,324 

i,r»3 

8J 

1»5 

91 

2,06 1 

1.24) 

8.M 

88 

75 

48, Ul 

33.556 

15.5SS 

23,517 

17,071 


KOHAT. 


537( 


1,742 

1,-80 

23 

6 

17 


1 

1,114 

337 

72 

26j 

12 

•4 

31.5 

1,591 

513 

1.078 

77 

28 

237 

7.816 

6,012 

2,801 

619 

389 

63 

5.3 8 

3,549 

1,779 

813 

40(1 

25 

2 9 )5 

• 2,012 

89.1 

908 

1 366 

14 

1,444 

1,054 

.390 

776 

308 

li 

914 

739 

175 

1,061 

426 

5,846 

80.353 

12,957 

7,431I 

123)1 

IM 


3 

8 

49 

230 

407 

542 

467 

035 

m 


0 and under ) 

1 

do. 

5 

6 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

15 

16 

do. 

20 

20 

do. 

80 

80 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

60 

60 

do. 

60 

60 and 

1 oT«r 


Total 


... 

296 

138 

158( 

296 

13R 

158 


985 

48* 

499 

985 

486 

499 

... 

1,336 

689 

647 

1,317 

687 

640 


1.042 

660 

392 

97l 

640 

331 

... 

1,232 

9.H) 

293 

714 

, 674 

40 


4,493 

8,631 

772 

1,7U6 

1,646 

60 


1,683 

1,182 

601 

185 

155 

30 


899 

! 580 

319 

47 

46 

1 


599 

3.38 

261 

11 

n 

... 

404 

247 

ir)7 

8 

8 


•' 1 l%879l 

8,880 

3,9991 

6,250 

4.491 

i’,759 


68 

5U9 

?,462 

1,260 

607 

389 

132 

5»436' 


2 

7 

f 

10 

68 


263 

246 

y 

1,824 

638 

235 

896 

864 

238 

420 

1,8 

245 

267 

122 

199 

113 

19 

264 

3,8041 

1632 

1.193 


2 

161 

1.31 

105 

60 

126 

585 


3 

7 

74 

107 

140 

139 

138 

608 


0 And nndor 1 


1 

do. 

6 

6 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

15 

16 

do. 

20 

20 

do. 

30 

30 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

50 

60 do. 

60 and over 

60 


Total 


0 and Under 1 

1 

do. 

6 

6 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

16 

15 

do.. 

20 

20 

do. 

30 

80 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

50 

60 

do. 

60 

60 and 

over 


Total 


... 

64( 

33( 

316 

... 

2,027 

l.(/5 

l,0i;2 


3,168 

1,641 

1,6;? 


2.462 

1,398 

1,064 

... 

1.93 i 

1,256 

667 

... 

6,<^3) 

4,173 

1.747 

... 1 

3,2 15| 

2, '07 

1,178 

... 1 

?,I98 

1,167 

1,031 


1,09.5 

654 

441 

... 1 

785 

4.34 

361 

... 1 

23,509' 

14,165 

9.344I 


BANNU. 


64(1 

88C 

.31fl 

... 

2,0 >7 

1.006 

1,022 


3,130 

1.6L5 

1,506 

33 

2,234 

1.341 

89.3 

222 

1,17,6 

982 

194 

734 

1,952 

1,833 

119 

.3,644 

373 

331 

42 

2,495 

1/15 

156 

16 

l,50i5 

30 

29 

1 

664 

40 

36 

5 

Stl 

11,780 

7,647 

4,U3 

9,595 



DERA ISMAIL KHAN. 


970 

2,9f0 

3,908 

3,868 

3,739 

11.966 

6,707 

3,352 

1,905 

1.608 

39.811 


48/ 

486/ 

970 

1,46^ 

1.445 

2.900 

2.06 ■ 

1.8.36 

3,901 

1,795 

1.668 

3,034 

2,4:'4 

I,S()5| 

2,0 > I 

9.099 

2.8561 

3,747 

3.782 

1,92.5 

654 

1,083 

1,36}. 

2</0{ 

1,059 

846 

67 

830 

078 

63 

24,9971 

14.3141 

17.5661 



1 

I 

62 

256 

679 

976 

6.019 

2,571 

^,665 

1,534 

1,488 

816 

762 

3('3 

427 

188 

11.30^ 

6.5691 


... 

r 1 

”’21 

4 

68 

24 

606 

418 

6541 

S91 

864 

8f8 

778 

232 

880 

848 

3.8591 

imI 




17 

190 

368 

661 

641 

687 
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table vil. 




AK«, 8ez Md OivU Oo&dltloii.-Pftrt ZI—BetoUi for BUitrtota^lIlKIO^ 


Age. 

f 

Population, 

XJlfHARRIlB, 

Marrird. 

WlDOWlBi 

Fersonfl. 

Males, 

Females. 

§ 

Persons. 

( 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Persona 

A 


Femalei. 

Psraoni. 

lUlM. 

IWililS 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

la 


HAZARA. 


0 and nnder 1 


1 

do. 

5 

6 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

16 

16 

do. 

20 

20 

do. 

90 

80 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

60 

60 

do. 

60 

60 and over 



Total 


0 and under 1 


1 

do. 

6 

6 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

15 

16 

do. 

20 

20 

do* 

80 

30 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

60 

60 

do. 

00 

00 and ovor 



Total 


... 

1341 

69 

65 

184 

60 

65 

Me 

... 

eea 


.*• 

... 

461 

243 

218 

461 

243 

218 

ae# 

... 

• M 

*.» 

It, 


677 

.331 

246 

659 

324 

236 

17 

7 

10 

1 

*•* 


002 

3C7 

295 

640 

306 

234 

60 

1 

60 

8 


... 

402 

350 

152 

227 

200 

18 

171 

40 

181 

4 

1 


254 

692 

362 

249 

243 

6 

662 

321 

841 

48 

81 


729 

429. 

300 

71 

69 

3 

682 

822 

260 

76 

88 


435 

277 

168 

20 

19 

1 

339 

226 

118 

76 

81 

... 

36« 

14H 

ml 

12 

12 

... 

166 

113 

68 

78 

18 


300 

189 

11? 

13 

12 

1 

150 

114 

36 

148 

68 

i 

4,8501 

2,8351 

2,015' 

2.288 

1.5W 

780 

2A4» 

1,144 

im 

415 

list 


AiUVXJI 

PESHAWAR. 



351 

181 

170 

361 

181 

I70j 

... " 

... 

• ftS 

*,» 



1,084 

643 

641 

1,('84 

643 

641 

... 

... 

■ M 

..a 

... 


1,331 

735 

696 

1,330 

735 

695 

1 


1 




1,176 

728 

448 

948 

706 

243 

227 

22 

206 

1 

1 


1,610 

1,056 

4.34 

891 

856 

35 

608 

105 

418 

11 

5 


5,185 

4,189 

906 

2,276 

3,252 

24 

2,740 

1,836 

oil 

163 

102 


2,216 

1.566 

650 

343 

321! 

22 

1.627 

1,105 

622 

246 

140 


1,201 

752 

449 

70 

60 

4 

879 

601 

288 

262 

96 


64Q 

433 

216 

30 

33 

8 

416 

332 

83 

198 

68 


623 

337 

266 

32 

27 

6 

ail 

223 

88 

280 

107 


15.326 

10,540 

4.786 

7.381 

5,719 

1.842 

6.814 

4.903 

2,511 

1.151 

015 



• t« 4> 



KOHAT. 


0 and under 

1 

... 

27 

12 

15 

27 

12 

16 

... 

... 

».» 

... 

III 

1 do. 

6 

... 

114 

62 

B2 

114 

62 

62 

.1. 

... 

M. 

»*» 

•*, 

6 do. 

10 


286 

104 

181 

282 

lOS 

178 

8 

... 

8 

... 

MJ 

10 do. 

16 

... 

158 

109 

49 

152 

IOC 

M 

6 

* 

8 

sse 

••• 

15 do. 

20 

... 

240 

209 

31 

183 

174 

0 

56 

as 

21 

1 


20 do. 

30 


919 

875 

44 

503 

663 

... 

824 

289 

36 

88 

28 

30 do. 

40 


605 

. 6:i9 

06 

112 

109 

3 

467 

418 

54 

26 

IT 

40 do. 

60 


108 

124 

44 

7 

7 

... 

132 

106 

86 

29 

U 

60 do. 

60 


64 

43 

21 


.«« 

... 

62 

4? 

10 

12 

1 

^and over 



94 

78 

16 

2 

z 

... 

6;{ 

60 

3 

29 

16 

Total 

... 

* 2,674 

2.155 

IM9 

1,442 

ba 

1,139 

NNU. 

903 

1.109' 

948 

1B5 

150 

e8> 



0 and under I 


1 

do. 

5 

5 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

15 

16 

do. 

20 

50 

do. 

30 

:30 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

50 

60 

do. 

60 

.60 and over 



Total 


... 

130 

65 

€6 

130 

65 

65 


... 

... 

... 

W99 

... 

276 

139 

137 

276 

1.30 

137 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

461 

268 

183 

445 

268 

177 

6 

... 

6 

... 

• •• 


435 

164 

171 

396 

250 

137 

36 

6 

81 

3 

fit 


250 

160 

99 

1.30 

1.36 

4 

120 

25 

95 

... 

IM 


720 

389 

331 

18.3 

175 

8 

510 

208 

808 

21 

6 


494 

317 

177 

... 

35 

a 

406 

264 

142 

60 

18 


264 

161 

93 

• •• 


212 

148 

64 

42 

18 


172 

82 

90 

10 

7 

3 

62 

45 

17 

100 

80 


95 

69 

36 

2 

2 

... 

38 

29 

0 

56 

28 

... 

3.2861 

1,904 

1.382 

1.619 

1.085 

534 

1.396 

721 

672 

271 

96' 


DERA ISMAIL KHAN. 



0 and under 

1 

1 

do. 

6 

6 

do. 

10 

10 

do. 

16 

16 

do. 

20 

20 

do. 

30 

30 

do. 

40 

40 

do. 

60 

50 

do. 

CO 

60 

and over 



Total 



33 

18 

16 

33 

18 

15 

ses 

... 

... 


• Si 

... 


107 

67 

50 

107 

67 

50 

SM 


... 

... 

fee 

.*• 


1.3:, 

80 

65 

135 

80 

55 

• »f 

... 

... 





104 

77 

27 

lou 

74 

26 

4 

a 

1 

1.* 

SSS 

,*• 


1.52 

no 

42 

95 

78 

17 

57 

32 

25 


set 

••• ^ 


748 

657 

91 

309 

306 

3 

403 

323 

80 

36 

28 

8 


331 

267 

64 

63 

61 

2 

233 

183 

51 

85 

24 

U 


152 

108 

40 

13 

8 

5 

99 

76 

28 

iff 

19 

21 


84 

68 

26 

9 

9 

1.. 

6lj 

40 

11 

, 24 


11 


68 

83 

26 

10 

9 

1 

23 

18 

6 

86 

1 6 

10 


1,904 

1.460 

444 

874 

#00 

174 

870l 

674 

1961 

1601 

m 

7« 


TRANS-FRONTIER POSTS. 


1 

6 

10 

15 

s 

rt 


0 and un^ 1 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
50 and prov 


6 

10 

16 

20 

80 

40 

50 

50 





2 

10 

ic 

635 

2,168 

1,002 

401 

10 

20 

AM. 


••• 


h 

10 

2 




... 

III 

... 


.M 


%u 

... 

... 

.0* 

Ml 

3 

2 

2 

•M 

11 

IM 

104 

1 

15 


80 

•M 

8 

i3 


l.t 

1 

i 

i 

•*« 

... J 


2 

f 


.-jfii 

m 

f 


W.II. 


P 

Age, Be* and OMl Oonaitloii.-P«rt ii.-DetaUeforDlitrl«U-(01irietlMi). 


*> 

Population. 

Aoc* 

PorsonB* 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

^ 2 

8 " 

4 


tTNMABBIBDi 


IIABBIID* 


WiDOWBS. 


10 J 11 


0 Mid BDder l 

1 do. 5 

6 do. * 10 

10 do* 15 

15 do. 20 

20 dok 80 

80 do. 40 

40 do* 60 

60 do* 60 

00 and over... 

Total 


Oandnnder 1 
1 do* 5 

5 do. 10 

lO do. 16 

16 do. 20 

20 do. 80 

60 do. 40 

40 do. 60 

00 do. CO 

60 and ovv*>» 

Total 


‘ 0 and under 1 
X do. 6 

0 do. 10 

10 do. 16 

16 do* 20 

20 . do. 80 

80 do. 40 

40 do. 60 

60 do. 60 

60 and over 

Total 


Oaadnndor 1 
1 do. 6 

t do. 10 

10 do. 16 

16 do. 20 

20 do. 80 

80 do. 40 

40 do. 60 

60 do, 60 

^and over,.. 

Total 


C and nndor 1 

1 do. 6 

6 do. 10 

10 do. 16 

15 do. 20 

20 do. 80 

80 do. 40 

40 do. 60 

50 do. 60 

60 and over... 

ToUl 


0 and nndor 1 

1 do. 6 

5 do* 1® 

10 do* Vi 

16 .. do 80 

20 t doi ^ 

’80 .. do^: ^ 

40 dol 60 

60 doV ^ 

•Ooindottr... 

.. T<>tal___ 


HAZARA. 


I 224’ 173' 

PESHAWAR. 


62 

24 

28 

67 

87 

20 

85 

23 

12 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 

... 

150t 

94 

65 


69 

133 

74 

186 

850 

214 

118 

824 

206 

77 

219 

15S 

64 

668 

639 

840 

3,848 

8,311 

265 

386 

360 

80 

68 

46 

27 

25 

24 

32 

12 

11 

1,197 

5*413 

4,943 


21 

6 

16 

• if 

- 

74 

20 

45 

4 

4 

907 

609 

208 

38 

33 

740 

522 

218 

39 

28 

232 

164 

68 

24 

16 

49 

35 

14 

25 

13 

44 

34 

10 

42 

21 

24)67 

1.368 

669 

172 

114 


KOHAT. 


815’ *3 

BANNU. 


2 ... 

tS4 

2 

6 1 

6 

96 78 

17 

94 80 

14 

28 24 

4 

2 2 

... 

21 ... 

21 

248 185 

63 


1901 54' 143' 1301 131 

DERA ISMAIL KHAN. 


TRANS-FRONTIER POSTS. 


8 2 ! 

6 6 


111 . 8l 


••• 

2 8 

1 

1 

7 21 

9 

7 

6 83 

10 

8 

6 7i 

10 

7 

6 Ij 

6 

6 

6 ... 

2 

... 

4 70 

38 

29 



TABLE VIL 


4 g«, 8«s ft&d OItU Owidlttoa-Fwt m-D#Utti *« ^mOuimx Oltf . 


FOPOIATION. 


UnKABHK!)* 


Mabbiid. 


WiSOWBIS 


P««n.. M.I-. fmri... P.ri.n.. MU.». Fo«U-.P«iO«.j 



;0 aad under 1 
1 do, & 

,5 do. 10 

b do. 16 

b do. SO 

10 do. 30 

10 do. 40 

(O do. 60 

lO do. 60 

n and over 
E AUosM 


PESHAWAR CITY. 


109 4oJ 

883 S,18IU 

8,381 6,706 

7,633 4.866 

4,067 3,878 

3,806 1,3SC3 

8,306 63H 

a9,S77l 18 . 8 MI 


8 

17 

u 

65 

681 

461 

889 

866 

781 


066 

1.808 

874 

1,8M 

SiTDl 

MM 


MUSALMAN. 




1' 

au* 

do. 

4f 

10 

do 

do. 

15 

h 

do. 

20 

do. 

30 


do. 

40 

'40 

do. 

60 

60 

do. 

60 

60 and o?er 



All ag68 


0 Bi^d nnder 1 


lO do. II 

15 do. 2< 

•iO do. 3< 

80 do. Al 

40 do. 5< 

60 do. 0 

60 BBd ofor 
All affBB 


HINDU. 


J.I60 1,950 

759 0,704 

153 8,949 

6S 6,056 

26 3,216 

lb 2,33i 

11.135 32.af74> 


... 10 
8 80 
188 SOI 

844 OM 

680 IfiU 

486 6M 

.SS fi^Si 

2,5701 ^4J71 


68 

102 

4 

2 

1 

268 

505 

86 

10 

BO 

8,274! 

1,322 

200 

186 

114 

1,673| 

789 

426 

804 

m 

984; 

418 

426 

161 

164 

488, 

108 

878 

188 

MO 

802 

67 

460 

140 

BIB 

5, 9911 

3.402 

2,007 

Ml 

1.126 


SIKH. 


0 and Bnder 1 
t do. 6 

5 do. 10 

10 ^ do. 16 

16 do. 20 

20 do. 30 

.70 do. 40 

40 do. 60 

50 do. 60 

60 and oTof 
IlII agefl 


2,689' 1.990) 

CHRISTIAN. 


0 and &ndor 

1 do. 

^id do. 1 

16 du. ^ 

20 do. 3 

30 do. ^ 

40 do. B 

60 do. < 

40 and oTdr 

All agOB 


0 and mndor 1 

1 do. 6 

6 do. 10 

20 do. 80 

80 do. 40 

40 da. 60 

AlAgBB 

^^.4adnnddr20 
BO do, S 

40 d«i. 60 


PAESI. 


JAIN. 


■■■ i» 

8 

16 

... 

• • • 

24 

0 

16 

2 

2 

470 

334 

145 

14 

18 

383 

288 

100 

22 

16 

126 

00 

36 

17 

lO 

23 

14 

0 

19 

11 

24 

20 

4 

18 

7 

ixirol 

7B3 

325 

<62 

59 


xui 



TABLE VIII. 


Education by Religion and 


PART I.“General Table. 

1. This part shows tho total litorato population of the Province — (a) 
for all religions {b) for each religio'*. 

2. The figures for Cliristians (total literate) include Gil Indian 
Christians (468 males and lio females), of whom 323 (233 males and 90 
feninles) are literate in English, 


PART II.— Details for Districts. 

In this part are shown the figures fur all religions and for each of 
the main religions only. 


PART III.— Details for the Pcsliawar City. 

This part gives the ssine statistics for the Peshawar City as are 
given in Part I of this table for the whole Province, 



TABLE vnt: 

Eddoatlon by Beliglon and Aga-Fart |-Oeneral Table. 


POPULATION 


Litbrate. 


Litsbatb in Enqubn 


K4Z.1010N. 



Alf. Rbli- o&utidorlO 667, <^49.187 318,118 2,08^ 2,227 455 664,623 316,960 317,663 491 

(]]ONS. . I 

10 do. 15 .243.341 143.525 100,816 7,820 6,71T l,l03 233,521 135,838 99,7l3 903 


15 do. 20 175,502 103,214 72,288 13,243 41.802 1,441 


35,838 99,713 903 711 192 

91,412 70,817* 2,852 2,748 ^ i04 


20&ovor ... 1,208.115 676,2.50 511,865 74,705 68 717 6.988 1,133,410 637,533 625,877 15,913 15,001 


To.aI ... 

2,204,283 1 

.271.173 

0 A ua l^jr 10 

029,376 

32'^ 188 

10 do. 15 

22r3,952 

132,782 

L3 do. ‘.^0 

155,1.55 

88,685 

20 A o/or ... 

l, 068.8 Jo 

671,82 4 

Tjtal ... 

2,081.373 

1.122.373 

0 A uader 10 

31,313 

16,419 

lO do. 15 

13,579 

8.021 

o 

O 

16,121 

11,295 

20 A ovor ... 

107,330 

78,387 

Total ... 

183,353 

114.122 

0 A utider 1 ) 

5,535 1 

2.928 


88,685 06,570 5,129 4,701 


14,904 651 

6,558 2,797 


366 15), 026 


163 30,672 I 

.565 10,782 


63/234 1,059 1,059 


8,387 28,943 31,999 29,01 4 2,98 5 75,331 


lO do. 15 
15 do. 20 

20 A ovor ... 

Total ... 
Christian O&niidor lO 
lO do. 15 
15 do. 20 
20 & over ... 
Total ... 
Farsi ... ® * under 10 
lO do. 13 

15 do. 20 

20 A ovor ... 

Total ... 

BodDSIst 

10 do. 15 

16 do. 20 

20 A ovor ... 

Total ... 

-Taiw ... OAunderlO 



787 1.465 1.313 I52 

4,822 10,236 8H56 1/18) 

9,203 1 2,533 10,830 1,733 


1.026 8,978 8,192 786 j 

1,643 10,607 9,457 1.150 


15,928 

5,789 

6,284 

49.373 

77.374 1 

2,63.5 I 
1 037 I 
1,108 1 
7.461 

12.301 I 
277 
46 
198 
1,405 
1.926 


25,958 4,09 1 3,981 ' Hg 

49.676 5,236 N078 isg | 


963 36 


189 176 


240 8,380 7,623; 767 

493 9,918 8.821 1,097 


















Ednoatlon by Bellffiou Mid Aga-Part U-Blatrlot Tablea-Ali^ftolij^u 






TABLE VIIL 










rau viii^ 














rmE VIII. 

SdnaMou by E§ligion and Aye^Vut f|~91itrlot Vablaf-Slkh 


DlSTWCT, ETC. 


POPULATION, 


LlTBBATK IN 
XMQLlin. 


Illiterate. 


nizAitA ... * 0 and under 10 

10 do. 15 

16 do. 20 

20 and Over 

Total 

Pebhawa* ... 0 and under 10 

10 do. 15 

16 do. 20 
20 and over 
Total 

Koiiat ^ under 10 

10 do. 16 

16 do. 20 

20 and over 

Total 

BiNNr ... 0 under lO 

10 do. 16 

15 do. 20 

20 and over 

Total 

Ukra IwAiL Kuan 0 and under 10 

10 do. 16 

16 do. 20 

20 and over 

Tout 

Trans-Frontier PosTi... Oaad under 10 
10 do. 15 

16 do. 20 

20 and over 

Total 


Males. 

1 Females. 

Persons. 

10 

11 

12 


1.172 643 I 529 18 10 

602 307 265 54 61 

402 260 152 164 180 

2.674 1,636 1,030 1,C05 050 

4,860 2.835 2,015 L261 L206 

2.766 1,450 1,307 M5 121 

1,176 728 448 221 100 

1,510 1,056 464 710 600 

0,874 7,297 2,5 77 5,163 4,243 

15.326 ia54o|4.786 6.239 5153 

426 178 248 6 6 

168 ICO 40 86 86 

240^ 209 31 187 184 

1,850 1,650 191 1,112 1,008 

2.674 2*155 519 1,391 1.284 

857 472 385 80 80 

435 264 171 245 112 

250 160 09 161 132 £0 98 

1,735 1,008 727 1,276 997 279 459 

3.286 1.904 1*382 1,762 1*321 441 1 524 

276 165 120 12 lO 2 

104 77 27 26 19 6 

152 *110 42 56 51 5 

1,378 1,118 255 646 615 3l I 827 1 

1.904 1,460 444 639 595 

89 21 18 

12 JO 2 


12 10 
645 636 


167 167 


3,633 3,600 33 1,134 1,134 

4 329 mi 62 1.301 1,301 


448 

148 

148 

941 

179 

179 


2.490 

2,466 

33 

1028 

2.966 

62 

































Edmatloa by Mlglott aaA Ag«-Vart ||-Stotrlot TablM-OhrtfUaa. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Edncfttlon by Sellf lott and Ago— PMblll— DotailsfortlioPesliawair City. 


ftlLIQlON. 

Aoe. 

POPULATION . 

Litebatk in 

Englur. 

Total. 

Litkrate. 

Illitehate. 

00 

ti 

o 

ca 

»4 

o 

pH 

8 

00 

o 

n 

s 

oS 

JS 

n 

B 

Lm 

p 

c 

(fl 

u 

o 

o 

'5 

?5 

"a 

B 

9 

w 

P 

o 

U> 1 

k. 

© 

Ph 

oa 

© 

la 

■goinuuoj 

.ill 

p 

o 

w 

t 

S 

i 

*3 

— ^ 

2 

4 

5 

6 r 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

All Hklioions ■... 

0 and nndor 10 .. 

10,003 

10,796 

8,807 

402 

371 

121 

19,171 : 

10.425 

8,746 

181 

137 

44 

f 


lO do. 

16... 

9,472 

6,824 

3,018 

1,043 

826 

217 

8,420 ! 

4,998 

3,431 

193 

179 

14 


16 do« 

20... 

9,840 

0,248 

3,698 

1,552 

1,207 

346 

8,294 

6,041 

3,253 

415 

387 

28 


JO and over 

... 

or), 471 

42,024 

23,447 

9.239 

7,905 

1,334 

50.232 

34,119 

22,113 

8,659 

3,317 

342 


Total 

... 

104,452 

64,832 

33.560 

12,328 

10.309 

2,017 

02.126 

51.5S3 

37.543 

4.448 

4,020 

428 

Mcaalman 

0 and under 10... 

14,201 

7,840 

C.415 

144 

144 


14,117 

7,702 

6,415 

1 

1 

•M 


lO do. 

15... 

7,057 

4,202 

2,705 

399 

392 

7 

6,058 

3,870 

2,788 

57 

67 

Mt 


16 do. 

20... 

0.882 

4,1:44 

2,038 

61.4 

630 

14 

6,338 

3,714 

2,624 

123 

123 

... 


20 and over 


4.5 08- 

27,801 

17,818 

2,283 

2,151 

132 

41,300 

26,713 

17,080 

554 

653 

1 

- 

Total 


73 .882 

44,216 

29.606 

3,370 

3,217 

153 

70.512 

4a993 

29,513 

735 

734 

1 

IIlNDtl 

0 and under 10 .. 

3,914 

2,127 

1,787 

147 

86 

01 

3,767 

2,041 

1,726 

8 

8 

... 


lO do. 

15... 

1,813 

1,100 

023 

413 

. 248 

165 

1,400 

942 

458 

35 

35 



15 do. 

20.. 

2, *'80 

1,305 

091 

477 

271 

206 

1,609 

1,124 

485 

98 

89 

4 


20 and over 

... 

13,108 

8,938 

4,170 

2,680 

2,161 

519 

10,188 

6,837 

3,651 

480 

470 

16 


Total 

- 

20.931 

13.710 

7.271 

3.717, 

2,766 

951 

17.264 

10.944 

6,320 

622 

602 

20 

SiKM 

0 and under 10... 

i,o;g 

556 

621 

29 

13 

10 

],0..7 

542 

505 

... 

... 

••• 

1 

,10 do. 

16... 

478 

294 

184 

140 

114 

10 

338 

180 

158 

19 

19 

i«a 


15 do. 

20... 

070 

438 

241 

302 

204 

08 

317 

174 

143 

41 

39 

2 


20 and over 

... 

1,300 

2,83.3 

1,080 

1,017 

1,558 

359 

2,(:02 

1,L75 

727 

. TOO 

290 

0 


Total 

... 

6,152 

4,120 

2.032 

2448 

1.949 

499 

3,704 

2,171 

1.533 

356 

0x0 

8 

f 

CliaTSTIAN 

0 and under 10... 

401 

203 

141 

171 

128 

43 

233 

135 

98 

171 

128 

43 


10 do. 

15... 

124 

78 

46 

01 

72 

19 

33 

6 

27 

82 

68 

14 


15 do. 

20,.. 

108 

170 

28 

168 

141 

27 

30 


1 

167 

136 

22 


20 and ovor 

... 

2,088 

2.318 

370 

2,345 

2,024 

321 

343 

291 

49 

2,309 

1,903 

316 

i 

Total 

< 

... 

3.414 

2829 

585 

2,775 

j 

2,365 

410 

639 

464 

175 

2,719 

2,324 

305 

J’aAsi 

0 and under 10... 

8 

5 

3 

1 

... 

1 

7 

6 

2 

1 

... 

1 


lO do. 

15... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• «a 


15 do. 

20... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 


20 and over 

... 

12 

0 

3 

12 

9 

3 

... 

... 

... 

12 

9 

3 

/ 

Total 

... 

20 

14 

6 

13 

9 

4 

7 

5 

2 

13 

9 

4 

Jaik 

0 and nndor 10... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.7. 

... 

... 

... 

••• 


10 ‘do. 

16... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




... 


... 

... 

F 


16 do. 

ao... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

••• 




1 

1 



20 and over 

... 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 


... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

•«* 


Tout 


8 

3 


3 

3 




, 

8 

8 



xl 


TABLE IX. 

Education by selected Tribes, Castes or Races. 

This Table, the hgaros in which are for the whole Frovinoe, is iotended 
to show the extent to which literacy is to be found among the different tribes 
and castes living therein. It deals only with those groups which were entered 
in Imperial Table IX at the 1911 Census as well as those which oontributed 
more than one per mille to the total population at the present one. 




TABLE IX. 


Sdnoatlon by salaoted Trlbesi Castes or Bases. 


TniBE, Ca.stk, or Rao 

Si 

POPULATION. 

Literate r 
Km.lisii. 


Total. 


Literate. 

Illiterate. 

' 

1 

Persons. 1 

i 

M 

O 

'rt 

Females. 

Persons. 

i 

'o3 

n 

0 

1 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 



j Females. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

8 

B 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Arain 

• at 

3,119 

1.960 

1,103 

188 

188 

1 



1,103 

20 

20 

... 

Arora 



43,670 


2i>,l37 

17,904 

2,233 

^^909 


23,137 

?,U6 

2.C90 

56 

Awan 

... 

253,472 

125,329 

128,143 

3, i3i 

3.512 

225 

249,735 

121,817 

127,918 

538 

537 

L 

Baghban 

... 

24,095 

12,671 

11,424 

215 

1 

183 ! 

32 

23,8i>0 

12,488 

11,392 

24 

24 

.... 

Baluch 

... 

2G,85 1 

10,222 

10,032 

490 

400 

39 

1(),35.5 

15,702 

Jn,5u3 

80 

.SO 

... 

Bbatia 

... 

lU.lMl 

0,101 

4.177 

1 

J.99S i 

2(;o 

8.074 

4,100 

.1,908 

434 

426 

& 

Bhabiara 


7,81'9 

4,981 

2,82.5 


‘J‘^0 

197 

:,4io 

4, (.98 

2,718 

74 

74 


Bruhmati 



11.130 

7,713 


.5,41.1 

010 

17,828 

D’.OyO 1 7,1.32 

057 

020 

28 

Cliamai 


2,949 

1,703 

1,240 

23 

28 

... 

2,920 

l.OSO 

1,246 

... 

... 

... 

Chulira 


21,032 

14,147 

7,4P.-i 

391 


40 

ll ,511 

14 090 

7,415 

79 

71 

S 

Darzi 


0,080 

3,085 

2,995 

195 

19.5 

... 

5,885 

2,S90 

2,995 

31 

31 

... 

Dhobi 

. . 

i8,au 

11,101 

7,483 

187 

179 

8 

18,457 

10,982 

7,475 

20 

20 

... 

Dbund 


27,172 

13,140 

14,832 

270 

260 

4 

27.2( 2 

12,S74 

14,3^^ 

a 

41 


GaVkliar 

... 

8,391 

3,858 

4,533 

169 

i«» 

... 

8 222 

3,GS9 

4,533 

17 

17 

... 

Go jar 


85,590 

47,475 

38,115 

808 

779 

29 

81,782 

40,090 

' 38(80 

CO 

00 

... 

Gurkha 

... 

10,342 

8,455 

1,887 

1,549 

1,414 

135 

8,793 

7, ('41 

j 1»752 

148 

133 

15 

Jat 

4«i 

98,413 

57,105 

41,248 

5,0 U 

4,993 

51 

93,309 

.52,172 

41,197 

361 

361 


Jbin^ar 

... 

1,100 

CIO 

560 

.51 

51 

... 

J,109 

559 

, 550 

... 

... 


Jchvha 

... 

3.'), 189 

18,723 

10,400 

1.52 

150 

2 

35,(37 

18,573 

10,104 

3 

3 

... 

Karal 

... 

21,823 

12,442 

9,381 

111 

no 

1 

21,712 

12,332 

' 9,380 

C 

0 

... 

Kuiiimiri 


1.5,918 

9,530 

0,382 

487 

481 

6 

1.5,431 

9,055 

0,376 

47 

47 

... 

Khatri 

... 

41,792 

30,000 

14,732 

12,407 

10,050 

1 1,457 

32,385 

19,110 

1 3,27 5 

1,416 

1,.349 

07 

Khoja 

... 

2,154 

1,181 

973 

22 

22 

1 

2,132 

1,169 

973 

2 

2 


Kumh.'iv 

... 

21,054 

12,078 

11,370 

151 

143 


23,903 

12,636 

11,868 

11 

11 

... 

liohar 


. 29.S,!1 

1 1 7,77.5 


233 

2CC 

27 

29,001 

17,060 

12,032 

9 

0 

... 

Machlii 


2,251 

1.043 

1,208 

10 

9 

1 

2,211 

1 ,034 

J,207 


... 

... 

Miliar 

... 

7,9.50 

4,135 

3,821 

51 

51 


7,9(5 

4,084 

3,821 

... j 

... 

... 

Mullah 


4,470 

2,271 

2,199 

l» 

1 

1 

1 

4,401 

2,262 

3,199 

... 

... 

... 

Mlrasi 

... 

15,459 1 

8,720 

0,73.3 

171 

1 

! 173 : 

1 

15,285 

8, .553 

6,732 

7 

7 

.. 

Mishwani 

... 

4,407 j 

2,409 

1,938 

31 

34 i 

i 

... 

4,373 1 

2,435 

1,938 

1 

1 

... 

Mocbi 

..1 

28,013 1 

1G,‘)C8 

11,704 

150 

1 

150 j 


28,402 i 

10,768 

1 1,7C.4 

9 

9 

... 

Moghal 

... 

10,075 

0,440 

4,220 

404 

490 

4 

10,181 

3,050 

4,225 

81 

84 

... 

Nai 

1 •• 

, 27,335 

15,983 

11,353 

183 

170 

; 7 

27,152 

• 

, 15,8C6 

11,340 

8 

8 

1 

... 

Faraohi^ 


13,500 

7,O;<0 

0,624 

636 

105 

71 


0,571 

0,453 

70 

70 

I 


Fathan 

... 

880,040 

480,172 

409,474 

11,671 

11,142 

420 

878,075 

469,030 

4C9,045 

1,447 

1,441 

6- 

Ponjara 


2,885 

1,763 

632 

19 

19 

... 




1 

1 

... 

Qassab 

... 

11,765 

6,113 

5,613 

102 

90 

3 




20 

26 

... 

<)iro8hi 

... 

26,739 

14,030 

12,053 

1,413 

1,331 

82 

25,326 

13,356 

11,971 

321 

210, 

2 

Bajpafc 

... 

19,067 

14,061 

5,006 

2,097 

2.867 

130 

16,060 

11.184 

4,876 

333 

381 

3 

Bangres 

- 

4,847 

2,340 

2.607 


61 


4,796 

3,989' 

2,607 

2 

2 

1 


zlii 


















TABLE IX. 


Education by ■elected TrlbeSt tlaitdi oi Baoes. 


roPULATioH. 


TbibSi Caste, or Race. 


(A 

c 

c 

U9 

M 

O 

Toxai.. 

rt 1 

i: ! 

1 ’ 

1 

•s-''i\iraoj 

i 

t 




2 

3 

4 










TABLE X. 


Un^uige. 


Languages in this Table have been classified according to the looalit7, 
in which they are spoken and not by liuguistic families. The names given 
in column I were returned in the Census Schedules. The bulk of the persons 
who returned Punjabi as their language, speak no doubt what is known as 
‘ Lahnda’ or Western Punjabi, which, according to the classification, adopted 
in the Linguistic Survey of Sir George A. Grierson, is distinct from tme 
Punjabi. In the Census Schedules, ‘Punjabi,’ ‘Hindko’ and ‘Hindi’ are 
the various names by which persons speaking the same dialect have chosen 
to designate their language. The question is discussed in Chapter IX of the 

iieport. 



TABLE X. 



2,294.263 1.271,176 

2,258.513 1,241.939 


1,209,623 
86,169 
' 940,972 , 
22,637 
222 


652,524 

63,632 

512,942 

12,725 

116 


All Lflnguases. 


A*--ProvlncIal Yernaculars- 
TOUI. 


FnBbto 

Fanjabi 

Hindko 

Onjari 

Kohiitani 


B.— Vernaculars of India— 
fiictra Provincial— Total* 


Urdu (with HinduBtan!) 

Gorkbi (Kaipali) 

KaBbmiri 

Forbi 

Tamil 

Telugu 

BoDgali 

Marathi 

OthqrB (u) 


C*— Vernaculars of other Asiatic 
Countries— Total* 


Feralan 

Arabic 

Turk! 

ChinoBd 


IV-European Languages— 11,871 10.468 

Totol. 


11,871 10,468 1,403 



802,803 


490.556 

738,326 

336,663 

89,013 

27.186 

113,991 

67,707 



6.1M 

5128 

6,041 

5,069 

4 

^ 4 

33 

2 

98 

40 

1 

1 

7 

4 

■r V 

1.023 

1,740 

960 

54 

30 

28 

18 

7,137 

1 

6,065 

*7,137 

6,006 















TABLE X. 



Dili Ismail Khan. TRANs-rBONniB Posts* 
















TABLE XI. 


Birth Plice. 

This Table is divided into two parts, viz. 

FART A.<— Details for Districts and Trans-Frontier Posts. 
PART B.--Pe8hawnr City. 



Serial Ko. 


table XI. 



District, State. Province or 
Country wboro born. 


(a) 

' 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

% 

(i) 


total 

DtotrIcU. Asencles and Tribal 
areas within the N.-W* F* P* 

Hazara 

Peshawar 

Kobat 

Bannu 

Dora Ismail Khan 
Agencies and Tribal areas 


rruTiim^.D Buw 

beyond N.-W. F. P« 
Provinces 

Punjab 

Attoclc {CamphcUfmr) 
Jiaicalpindi 
Mio-nwali 
Dera Qhani Khan 
Jhclum 

Other Punjab DittrieU 
8 1 Ajmor Merwara 
0 Baluchistan 

10 Bengal 

11 Bihar & Orissa 

12 Bombay (ProsidonCy) 

Bombay 
Sind 

13 Burma 

14 Central Provinces and Borar 

15 Assam 

16 Madras 

17 United Provinoos of Agra & ( 

States 

18 Punjab States 
lO Baroda 

20 Hyderabad 

21 Kashmir 

22 Mysore 

23 Rojputana 

24 Central Provinces States 
26 Cochin State 

26 Travanooro ••• 

27 India UnspecIlM 


N.-W. 1'. P. 

Hazaba, 

I 

— — ^ — T" 

*E8BAWAR. 

_J 


Persons. 

Mai os. i 

emales. I 

‘or sons. 1 

Medes. I 

^emales. | ' 

PersonB. 1 

Males. I 

females. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2291.263 1 

,271.176 1 

,023,087 

622,319 

328.592 

293.757 

907,367 

502,803 

40i564 

2,130.701 ] 

[.146.5E0 

990,121 

6ia68& 

320,571 

290.114 

849,981 

458,355 

391.626 

612,192 

322,401 

289.731 

604.117 

316,726 

287,391 

3,819 

2,656 

1,168 

828,159 

446.890 

381,269 

3,139 

1,826 

1,313 

816,584 

488,702 

877,792 

o 

—1 

o 

108,066 

92,704 

26 

21 

6 

2,668 

1,651 

017 

234,781 

126,783 

108,998 

32 

24 

8 

631 

453 

178 

220.306 

118,866 

101,439 

22 

15 

7 

1,001 

6C8 

893 

40,494 

24,614 

16,980 

3,349 

1,059 

1,390 

25,378 

14,105 

11,383 

118.395 

98,696 

22.699 

11.427 

7,844 

3583 

43,687 

34,152 

9,535 

m.497 

89.517 

21,980 

9,917 

6.622 

3,295 

41151 

32015 

9,136 

g7«24 

76,836 

2a7£8 

9,767 

6,506 

3,261 

37-557 

29,145 

8,412 

9,610 

6,726 

2,884 

660 

405 

266 

6,792 

4,169 

1,623 

10,753 

7,501 

8,262 

2,890 

1,432 

1,467 

4,600 

3,376 

1,125 

4,322 

2,814 

1,608 

8 

2 

6 

43 

82 

11 







41 

36 

6 

2,120 

1.196 

925 

... 

... 





9,337 

7,477 

1,860 

4,196 

8,767 

429 

4,400 

3,008 

1,392 

61,482 

61,123 

10,369 

2,004 

900 

1,104 

22,731 

18,626 

4,26C 

24 

6 

18 

1 

1 

... 

0 

... 

0 

11 

4 

7 

6 

4 

2 

6 

... 

5 

917 

713 

204 

5 

6 

... 

27 

16 

11 

. 129 

120 

9 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

Its 

2.489 

2,378 

111 

30 

24 

6 

185 

95 

90 

2,437 

2,327 

110 

26 

21 

6 

176 

85 

90 

68 

61 

1 

4 

3 

1 

10 

10 


96 

80 

15 

4 

3 

1 

26 

11 

14 







37 


37 

60 

23 

37 

... 


... 




605 

5C6 

... 

... 


... 

... 

• ss 


1,950 

1,816 

144 

12 

12 

... 

... 


... 

7,C84 

7,037 

647 

90 

65 

25 

3,3C6 

2,748 

568 

5.902 

5.1S3 

719 

1.510 

1 1,222 

288 

2.536 

2,137 

399 

1.2C8 

1,113 

95 

88 

26 

12 

735 

670 

66 







92 

02 

... 

228 

228 

S»i 

... 

... 





. 329 

322 

7 

7 

6 

2 

• 

6 

\ s*» 

5 

. 3,006 

2,420 

586 

1,462 

1 1,186 

i 26€ 

i 1,317 

1,010 

807 

. 331 

324 

7 

i 

\ 2 

! ; 

r 224 

k 224 

... 

. 743 

1 719 

24 

4 

i s 

I 1 

1 164 

\ 182 

22 








} 9 


. 32 

1 32 

... 

... 

• •s 





17 

' 17 

see 

• •1 

SSI 

1.* 

... 

... 



1 « 

I 

<«• 


... 

see 



m 

3 991 

I 

... 

• IS 






1 



piiOkK ffiii* 


Birth Pl»o«-F»rt A-SetallB for Utatrlota and Trws-Prontlw Poiti. 


Dkra Ismail Kiun. 


Fomuloa. roraona. Maloa 


Females. Persons. Males. Fomalos. Persons. Males. remales, 


21U23 

116.677 

203.643 

10B,763 

1 

2,231 

1.430 

2,373 

1,024 

180.883 

100,443 


68.116 

216,731 

133.591 

113.110 

260,767 

118.650 1 

112,117 

91.880 

210,117 

129,302 

111,115 

221.711 

120,156 1 

101.555 












fierial Ko. 


TABLE XI 


Birth Flaoe-Bart A-Setalls for Slitrlots and Trans>Frontler Foiti. 


OIBTBIOT, Bn., WHBBB 


o 

Dlrtrioi, State, Prorinoe or 
Country where born* 

N^W. F. P. 

Hauba* 

Fmhawai. 


PersooB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Malea 

Females. 

Persona. 

Males. 

Females* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(C) 

Countriei In Atl« beyond 
India. 

29.123 

20.178 

9245 

32 

23 

9 


1,796 

zo» 

28 

Afghanistan ««• 

22,098 

13,062 

9,046 

6 

6 

... 

sfioe 

8,081 

7.427 

29 

Armenia ... ... ... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

«.* 

... 

... 

80 

Bhutan ... ... 

1.206 

1,204 

4 

... 

(«• 

... 


!•» 

•s« 

81 

China ... 

16 

11 

4 

11 

7 

4 


ess 

aee 

82 

Nopal 

5.877 

5,767 

110 

18 

8 

6 

1,674 

1,674 

100 

83 

Feriia 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

84 

Eaitarn Tarkistan ... 

187 

117 

70 

... 

... 

... 

187 

117 

70 

^85 

Bokhara 

85 

24 

11 

- 

... 

... 

36 

24 

11 

(d) 

Countrlee in Europe 

9,703 

8.688 

1.015 

191 

147 

44 

6288 

5.493 

795 

36 

United Kingdom ... ... 

9.691 

8.680 

1.011 

187 

145 

• 42 

6.283 

5,490 

793 


England and Wales ... 

8,617 

7,663 

854 

152 

117 

36 

6,597 

4,886 

711 


Scotland ... „. 

405 

373 

82 

20 

16 

4 

24 

12 

12* 


Ireland ... ... 

769 

644 

125 

15 

12 

8 

662 

692 

70 

87 

Austria ... 

3 

8 

... 

1 

1 

... 

a 

2 

... 

88 

France ... ... ... 

8 

... 

8 

1 

... 

1 

a 

Its 

2 

89 

Holland ..r «•« 

8 

8 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

is« 


40 

Italy ... ... 

1 

1 

... 

... 


B 

... 

*.* 

... 

41 

Switserland ... 

1 

1 

... 

... 


H 

1 

1 

•s« 

42 

Turkey in Europe ... 

1 

... 

1 

1 


■ 

•se 


... 

(«) 

Countrlea In Africa 

16 

11 

5 

6 


5 

6 

6 

ate 

48 

Cape Colony .*• 

B 

6 

2 

8 


a 

1 

1 

•»• 

44 

Egypt ... 

S 

6 

8 

8 

If! 

8 

6 

6 

tee 

(/) 

Countrlea In America 

9 

5 

».* 

1 

1 

... 

III 

••• 

set 

46 1 

Canada ..« **. ... 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

•«e 

see 

•te 

... 

46 

America Untpecilled 

1 

1 

... 

1 

■ 

eel 


... 

... 

(f) 

Countriei In Auriralasla 

20 

18 

2 

7 

■ 

2 

1 

1 

... 

47 

Australia ..* ... 

16 

14 

1 

3 

H 

1 

etc 

... 


48 

Java ... ... ... 

1 

... 

1 

1 



•ft 

««• 

... 

49 

New Zealand ••* 

4 

4 


3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

*•* 








1 

1 



























Slrth Plaoe^Part B— Pattewar Olty. 




POPULATION. 



District, State, Province or 
Country whoro born. 




Bikares. 

1 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

e 

' 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Peshawar City 

. 104.452 

64.892 

39.560 


<«) 

Districts. Agencies and Tribal areas 
within N.-W. P. P. 

78,159 

44,668 

33.491 


1 

Hasara ... ... 

1,049 

1,846 

608 



Peshawar ... 

67,974 

38,672 

29,302 


8 

Kohat ... ... ... 

1,303 

6G3 

700 


4 

$ 

Dannu 

833 

185 

148 

i 

5 

Dora Ismail Khan ... ««, 

851 

588 

263 


6 

Ageni^os and Tribal areas ... 

6,749 

3,274 

2,476 


(&) 

Provinces and States In India beyond 
N.-W. P. P. 

21.149 

16,180 

4,969 



Provinces 

19.522 

14.872 

4,650 


7 

Punjab ... ... ... 

16,973 

12,655 

4.318 



Aiiook {Camphellpur) ... 

2,208 

1,861 

437 



Ba^oalpinii ... ... ••• 

2.207 

1.6&1 

733 



Miawoali ... ... 

23 

19 

4 



Jhelum ... ... ... 

1,061 

1,818 

643 



Other Puti^ab DisiricU .i. ... 

10,394 

7,893 

2,501 


8 

Ajmer Merwara ... 

9 

... 

9 


0 

Balnohistan ... iw 

1 

... 

1 

• 

10 

Bombay ... ... 

81 

64 

27 


11 

Burma ... 

19 

' 6 

14- 


12 

Central Provinces and Borar 

DO 

... 

29 


18 

1 

United Provinces 

9,404 

2.152 

282 


14 . 

Blndh ••• 

' 0 

6 

••• 



ilT 








8«rUlKo 


TABUEXk 


Blxtti Plaod-Pftrt 8->PMli»Wftr Oltj. 



District, 8tato, Province or 
Ooantry whoro boru- 


POPULATION. 


Persons. Males. Females. 


15 Punjab States 


10 Baroda 


17 Kashmir 


18 Mysore 


19 Bajpntana 


20 Central Provinces States 

(c) Countrl.. In A»ln bejon** 

21 Afghanistan 

22 Nepal 

28 K astern Turhlslan 


24 Bokhara 


id) Countries In Europe 


26 United Kingdom 


England and Walet 
SeoUand ••• 


26 France 


27 Switzerland 


2i Austria 


(«) Countries In Africa 
29 Cape Colony 
80 Egypt 

(/) Cnuntrlei In AnMrriMln 


81 Mew Zealand 










TABLE XIL 
Inpmiiies. 

PART I. —Distribution by Age. 

la this part is showa the total number of afflicted persons enumerated 
in the Province. 

PART Il.-Dlstrlbutlon by Districts. 

No afflicted persons were enumerated in TransJ’rontier Posts. 



TABLE XII 


Xnflmitlef. 

Pajrt LoSlitrlbntlon by Age. 





Population irrLicTiD. 

Insane. 

SlAf-UUZlS. 

Blind. 

Lipiai. 



Aei. 

■f 

n 

S 

2 

i 

*3 

d 

a 

s 

i 


m 

a 

o 

i 

i 

m 

1 

o 

S 

*3 

01 

g 

2 

. ■ 
o 

*3 




6 

-a 

i 

2 

*3 


1 

'S 

§ 

s 

*3 

I 


*« 

S 




Oh 

a 


Oh 



£ 




Id 


Oh 

SB 

£ 

1 

2 

n 

4 

6 

6 

m 

8 

0 

10 

. 1 . 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

0 and under 1 

4 

1 

3 

■ 

*1* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

1 

2 

1 

..1 

1 

1 

do. 

2 

7 

6 

1 

■ 

... 


3 

2 

1 

4 

d 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a 

do. 

3 

23 

11 

12 

1 

1 

... 

6 

4 

1 

17 

6 

11 

... 

... 

... 

8 

do* 

4 

36 

17 

18 

4 

4 

... 

17 

7 


18 

5 

8 

1 

1 

... 

4 

do. 

6 

73 

37 

36 

3 

3 

... 

43 

21 

22 

26 

12 

14 

1 

1 

... 

Total 0 aod under 8 ... 

142 

72 

70 

8 

8 

... 

68 

34 

34 

63 

28 

35 

3 

2 

1 

6 and under lO 

642 

343' 

190 

68 

46 

22 

817 

233 

84 

133 

63 


24 

11 

18 

lO 

do* 

16 

651 

•412 

23y 

121 

99 

22 

367 

197 

leo 

156 


47 

17 

7 

10 

16 

do. 

20 


288 

212 



25 

241 

142 

99 

174 

91 

83 


5 

5 

SO 

do. 

26 

301 

260 

104 


88 

15 

111 

71 

40 

138 


46 

12 

8 

4 

26 

do. 

30 


254 

196 


60 


151 

88 1 

63 

186 

95 


13 

12 

1 

80 

do* 

36 

614 

298 

216 



36 

164 



219 

112 


21 

15 

i 

86 

do* 

40 

284 

167 

in 

129 


68 

69 

43 

26 

78 

49 

29 

8 

4 

4 

40 

do* 

45 

610 

288 

232 

43 


12 

116 

74' 

41 

325 

169 

156 

27 

14 

13 

46 

do. 

60 

240 

137 

103 

16 


6 

47 

26 

21 

163 


73 

14 

10 

4 

60 

do. 

66 

478 

252 

231 

23 



67 


18 

372 

182 

190 

11 

9 

2 

66 

do* 

60 

111 

i 

67 

44 

6 

5 


29 

10 

10 

68 

35 

33 

■1 

8 

1 

eo 

do* 

66 

426 

222 

203 


13 

6 

87 

64 

23 

302 

134 

168 


11 

6 

66 

do. 

70 

176 


79 

2 

1 

■ 

18 

12 

G 

152 

81 

71 

4 

3 

1 

70 and oier 

640: 

863 

177 

12 

8 

■ 

56 


16 

451 


152 

21 

16 

5 


All agea 

5.921 

3.520 

2*401 

833 

576 

257 

1.897 

1.189 

708 

2.980 

1.620 

1,360 

211 

135 

76 


Part XL— Bletrlbatlon by Dlitrlote. 


Distuot oa State* 

PerULATlUN AFPLICTED. 

1 IN.AXE. 

J 

DEAr-Muns. 

Blind. 

Lepus. 

1 

Males. 

i 

75 

a 

o 

Eh 

tfS 

g 

(Q 

Oh 

m 

'a 

Females. 

■ 

a 

Z 

Q> 

Oh 

eS 

o> 

1 

i 

75 

S 

£ 

a 

s 

.H 

£ 

■ 

i 

75 

1 

Eh 

Feraons. 

Males. 

i 

75 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

M 


■1 

10 

11 


13 

g 

15 

16 

N.'W>F.Provli.c« M. 

5.921 

3.S20 

2.101 

833 

576 

257 

1B97 

U89 

708 

2980 

1.620 

1.360 



78 

Haiara 

1,047 

1,016 

631 

267 

178 

80 

771 

610 

261 

494 

241 j 

• 

253 


87 

28 

Peehawar ... 

2.466 

1,493 

973 

338 

240 

93 

680 

386 

261 

1.434 

837 

607 

• 63 

■ 

82 

SoUt 

474 

287 

187 

66 

62 

14 

176 

112 

68 

1 

225 

119 

106 

8 

1 

4 

Bannu ... ••• 

6(7 

342 

226 

103 

66 

36 

186 

122 

63 

268 

146 

122 

11 

i 

6 

5 

Bara Ismail Kban 

787 

882 

886 

64 

88 

26 

180 

60 

70 

569 

277 

282 

' 14 

7 

7 


















Ifiil 



























































































TABLE XII-A. 


Infrmities by selected TribeSy Cestes or Races, 

This Table, like Table IX, has been prepared only for those tribes and 
eastes which in 1901, contributed mure than 1 per mille to the total population 
of the Province. . 




VABLEXIIri. 


bllniiitlM by MlMted TrlbM, CMtet orBMM. 

1 




Population DBALT with. 

Inbamx. 


DBAr-MUTIS. ^ 

‘ 

Bund. 


Lipxbs 


ClST£, TBIBB OB BaCI 

• 

Personi. 

Malea. 

FemaleB. 

m 

a 

s 

% 

i 

*2 

% 

IB 

0 

*2 

1 

01 

iX 

a 

S 

9 

Males. 

Females. 

IB 

ft 

s 

V 

o 

i 

1 

Persons. 

'2 

1 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

Arort 

... 

<e,oi6 

- 

43,876 

25,370 

28 

16 

13 

80 

57 

23 

90 

47 

43 

6 

2 

3 

Awsn 

... 

263.472 

125,320 

128,143 

80 

47 

33 

312 

216 

96 

408 

212 

106 

14 

7 

7 

Bagbbin 


24,096 

12,671 

11,424 

3 

1 

2 

18 

10 

8 

21 

9 

12 

... 

... 

... 

yilooh 


26,864 

16,222 

10,632 

13 

3 

lO 

43 

32 


113 

56 

68 

1 

1 

... 

^batiiTB 


7,809 

4,984 

2.826 

1 


... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

^BrohOUi 


21,884 

14,186 

7,748 

10 


... 

15 

14 

1 

19 

15 

4 

... 

... 

... 

ChobrB 


21,932 

,14,447 

7,485 

... 



2 

2 

... 

27 

21 

G 


... 

... 

JDBTsi 


6,080 

3,083 

2,995 

... 



2 

1 

1 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 

... 

Dhobi 


18,644 

11,161 

7,483 

4 

4 

... 

11 

8 

3 

27 

10 

8 

2 

... 

2 

Dhand 

... 

27,472 

13,140 

14,332 

10 

7 

3 

35 

17 

38 

25 

. 18 

7 

6 

6 

... 

Oftlckhar 


8,391 

3,858 

4,638 

2 

1 

1 

9 

7 

2 

6 

5 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Oujar 


85,690 

47,476 

38mG 

68 

34 

24 

03 

63 

30 

97 

51 

46 

32 

25 

7 

Jftkt 

M 

98,413 

67,166 

41,248 

2 

2 

... 

78 

66 

22 

43 

19 

24 

6 

1 

r> 

jndnwar 

... 

1,160 

610 

550 

... 

• •• 

... 

2 

... 

2 

6 

1 

6 

... 

... 

... 

Jolaha 


86,186 

18,722 

16,466 

19 

16 

3 

47 

26 

22 

47 

33 

14 

8 

2 

1 

Xaral 


21,823 

19.442 

9,381 

12 

12 

... 

17 

11 

6 

16 

14 

2 

5 

2 

3 

Xaibmiri 

... 

15,918 

0,636 

6,382 

9 

8 

1 

86 

26 

11 

29 

14 

16 

2 

1 

1 

Khatri 


44,792 

80,060 

14,732 

16 

13 

3 

18 

16 

2 

47 

21 

26 

3 

3 

... 

Khoja 

... 

2,164 

1,181 

973 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

... 

12 

11 

1 

... 



Kamhai 


24,054 

12,078 

11,3:6 

2 

1 

1 

17 

7 

10 

22 

6 

16 

1 


1 

Xiohar 


29,834 

17,775 

12.069 

6 

3 

2 

42 

23 

19 

19 

s 

11 

... 


... 

Xochhi • 

... i 

2,251 

1,043 

1,208 

16 

lO 

6 

7 

7 

M. 

23 

19 i 

4 

... 


... 

Xaliar 


7,966 

4,135 

3,821 

9 

5 

4 

23 

18 

6 

48 

31 

17 

... 


... 

Xallah 


4,470 

2,271 

1,199 

3 1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

... 


2 

7 

... 


... 

XiraBi 

... 

16,459 

8,726 

6,733 

4 1 

3 

1 

6 

3 

2 

32 

18 

14 i 

1 

... 


... 

Xiihwani 


4,407 

2,409 

1,988 

... 

... 

... 

18 

6 

7 



1 

2 

1 

1 

Xoohi 


28,612 

16,908 

11,704 

17 

4 

13 

26 

20 

6 

62 

48 

14 

3 

3 

... 

Xoghal 


10,676 

6,446 

4,229 

4 

3 

1 

12 

6 

6 

12 

7 

6 

5 

6 

... 



27,835 

15,982 

11,353 

13 

5 

8 

13 

8 

5 

18 

13 

6 

... 

... 

i 

Daraoha 

... 

13,660 

7,036 

6,524 

4 

2 

o 

0 

7 

2 

15 

4 

11 

2 

... 

2 

Paihan 


889,646 

480,172 

409,474 

337 

253 

I 

84 

646 

358 

288 

»,217 

630 

587 

■ 

44 

28 

IJaiBab 

... 

.11,755 

6,143 

5,612 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

22 

20 

2 

■ 

1 

... 

4}areahi 


26,739 

14,686 

12,068 

4 

4 

... 

10 

13 

6 

83 

1 • 

20 

1 

2 

2 

... 

Bajpnt 

:** 

19,067 

i 

14,051 

6,000 

4 

4 

... 

6 

3 

3 

1 2 

• •• 

2 

1 

1 



lx 




























































TABLE XIIL 


Caste f Tribe, Race or l^/atlonality, 


1, This Table ioolades hgures for the total population Trhioh WM 
enumerated on the regular Sohedulo. The more numerically important of 
the various Pathan Tribes are shown separately. Of other tribes and 'castes 
separate figures are given only for those groups which in 1901 or 1921 oontri* 
buted more than one pen mille to the population of the Province, the 
remainder being included under the head “ Minor ” or “ Unspecified!” 

2. The following castes have been grouped together under the 
head “ Minor — 

a 

DETAILS OP MINOR CASTES. 


Casto or Tribo. 


MaloSf 

Fomaloa. 


Casto or Tiibo. 

Malos. 

Fomalei, 

MUSALMANS. 

It Mulla (It 


m 

176 

1. 

HINDUS. 

Labaiia ... ... 

542 

784 

2, Pothwari 


572 

731 

2. 

Dogra ... ... 

1,717 

18 

3. OaJraja 


185 

72 

3. 

Purbl 

2 

... 

4. Chhachhi 

... 

90 

6 

4. 

Laba ... ... 

188 


6. Kabar ... 


25 

112 

6. 

Kori 

407 

• •• 

6. Tarawar ... 


219 

225 

6. 

Agarwal 

71 

... 

7« Kbakkba 

... 

2Q7 

... 

7. 

Odo ••• t*. 

260 

162 

8. rir 


152 

• •• 

8. 

Marbatt» ••• ... 

1,881 

16 

0. Kasalbash 


239 

131 

9. 

Kabav « * 

57 

28 

10. Kharal 


88 

n 

<• 




Total 

... 

2,p 

1,514 


Total 

im 

953 


3. Those whose caste was not returned or who returned a sect 
like ** Akali,” '< Arya,” etc., in the caste column, have been included under 
the head " Unspecified.” 


4. Europeans and Anglo-Indians are excluded from this table. 







TABLE XIIL 


Oatt0t Tribe, Baoe or ITatloiiailty. 


Caste or Trite. 

N..W. F. P. 

Hazara. 

Fxihawab. 

Malos. 

Feznalos. 

Males. 

I'emales. 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N.-W. F. P. (excluding Europeans 
and Angioolndians). 

1,261.616 

1, 021^44 

328,353 

293.651 

497,494 

403.784 

Arain {SIiMalman) 

1.956 

1,163 





AJIOBA 

43,676 

25,370 

1,740 

1,653 

11,360 

7,421 

Hindu ... 1 ,. 

39,551 

23,030 

1,493 

1,4.57 

8,747 

6.380 

Sikh ... 

4,125 

2,340 

247 

196 

2,613 

2,082 

Awan (with Kliokhar) Muealman 

125,329 

128.143 

;51329 

67,761 

6 a 209 

61,037 

Bagitdan (Mufiulman) ... 

12,671 

11,424 

... 

... 

9,636 

8.762 

Balucii (MuBalman) 

16,222 

10,632 

61 

58 

106 

79 

Buatia 

6.164 

4,177 

266 

234 

132 

423 

Hindu ... ... 

G,120 

4,166 

264 

233 

90 

413 

Bikh ... ... 

44 

11 

, 2 

1 

42 

10 

Buatiara 

4,984 

2,825 

... 

... 

2,566 

2,057 

Afusalmati 

\,m 

2,030 



2,354 

1,868 

Hindu ... 

144 

160 

... 


144 

160 

aifcA 

(58 

29 

... 

... 

68 

29 

BiUUMAN (with Itbatand Aoharij) ... 

14,136 

7.748 

2.966 

1846 

3.938 

2.644 

Hindu ••. ... 

13,119 

7,166 

2,567 

1,497 

3,470 

2,460 

... ... 

1,017 

582 

409 

349 

468 

184 

Cbamar 

1,703 

1.246 

175 

52 

352 

95 

Mutalman ... 

1,583 

1,214 

175 

52 

330 

95 

Hindu 

119 

32 



21 


8M 

1 

... 



1 

... 

Chuhra (with Mehtar and Mussali) ... 

14,447 

7,485 

2,068 

1,171 

7,677 

3,248 

Mumlman ... ... 

10,32.3 

6,369 

1,941 

1,090 

5,222 

2,628 

Hindu 

3,879 

999 

127 

81 

2,239 

511 

Bikh 

5 

3 



5 

8 

Christian ... ... 

240 

114 

... 

... 

211 

106 

Darzi (Sfasalman) 

a 085 

1 2,995 

1,386 

1,238 

1,158 

419 

Dhobi 

11.161 

^ 7,483 

2.337 

1,569 

4983 

3,126 

Mu«riifaan ... 

10,931 

7,442 

2,337 

1,569 

4,774 

3,000 

Hindu ... ... 

230 

41 



209 

30 

DnUND(M«*ttiman) ... ... 

13,140 

14.333 

13.140 

14,332 

... 


Qakkhar {Mumhnan) ... 

a 858 

4.533 

3,613 

4.203 

245 

330 

Qojar 

47,475 

38,115 

38,378 

30.872 

8,430 

6.673 

Afuralman 

47,339 

37,908 

38,378 

30,872 

8,359 

6,466 

Hindu ... 

136 

207 


... 

71 

207 

O'jRsnA (HtWu) 

a 455 

1,887 

2,602 

1,554 

1,660 

... 

Jat ... ... ... 

57,165 

41,248 

52 

^6 

3,421 

614 

JIutalftKin ••« ... 

53,175 

41,057 

52 

36 

595 

423 

< Hindu ••• ... 

1,945 

65 

• ea 


781 

65 

Sikh .1. ... 

2,045 

136 

... 

... 

2,046 

186 

JllNWAR (with Bhiiti) ... 

61 C 

550 

594 

515 

16 

85 

AfiMatman ... 

dio 

660 

694 

515 

16 

85 

Hindu ... ... 




ta9 






TABLE Xtit. 


OMte, Triba, Baoe or Vottoulit j. 



IZT 





















Caste, Tribe, Baoe or ITatlonallty. 


Caste oe Tribe. 

K. W. F. P. 

Haeaba. 

Peshawar. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

FemaloSt 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

JOLAHA ... ... 

U.723 

16.466 

7,160. 

5.794 

6,532 

6,985, 

Munalman ... 

18,702 

16,461 

7,150 

6,794 

6,630 

6,080 

Hindu ... 

21 

6 

... 


2 

5 

Karal (Afusalman) ... 

12, M2 

9,381 

12.442 

9,381 

... 

... 

Kashmiri 

9,536 

6.382 

3,326 

2,374 

6,723 

3,678 

Mufahnan ... 

u.noo 

0,382 

3,326 

2,374 

6,723 

3,576 

Hindu, ... 

:io 

... 



... 

... 

Khatbi 

30060 

14,732 

7,219 

4«04 

11022 

6,368 

Hindu ... ... 

27,190 

13,770 

7,182 

4,506 

12,001 

6,605 

Bikh 

2,870 

963 

87 

98 

1,031 

773 

Khoja {Mumlman) ... ... 

1.181 

973 

789 

583 

... 

... 

Kumhar 

12,678 

11,376 

2^57 

2.175 

4,268 

a709 

MuBalman ... ... 

12,6 e4 

11,370 

2,8.57 

2.175 

4,256 

■ 3,799 

Hindu 1 .. 

34 

... 

“* 

... 

2 

... 

Lobar 

17.775 

16.059 

bm 

3,851 

6,373 

3.029 

Miianlman ... 

17,757 

12,0:»9 

6,048 

3,851 

5,364 

3,029 

Ili7idu ... ••• 

18 

... 

... 

... 

9 


Machui {^Musalfnany ... ... 

1043 

1.208 


... 

•20 

3 

UkUkR (MmaUnan) 

>.135 

3,821 

aias 

2,606 

... 

Its 

Mallah {Mutalman) 

2,871 

2.109 

l776 

390 

1419 

1397 

MiRA8t(with Dum) ... ... 

8,726 

6,733 

1,487 

1,218 

2,626 

1902 

Mu$alman ... ... 

8 681 

6,721 

1,487 

1,218 

2,626 

1,902 

Hindu ... ... 

45 

j2 


... 

... 


]yfiSHWANi {MusalmanJ 

2.469 

1938 

2.469 

1,938 

... 



Mociii 

16,908 

11,704 

5i362 

31610 

5,214 

4,491 

Kusaltnan ... ... 

10,783 

11,704 

6,362 

3,610 

6,214 

4,491 

Hindu ... ... 

125 . 


... 

... 

IIS 

... 

MoohaL (ifttiafmon) ... ... 

6.446 

4,229 

4!a09 

2,987 

1,015 

1,037 

Nai 

15.982 

11,353 

4,609 

3,542 

6,074 

8.654 

MusaUnan 

15,774 

11,335 

4,600 

8,642 

6.035 

3,630 

Hindu ... 

208 

18 

... 

... 

30 

15 

Pabacha (with Banjara iftt^alwan) ... 

7,036 

6524 

141 

537 

5.009 

3.171 

Patuan (Afitflolman) ... ... 

480172 

409474 

29,531 

26,271 

275,423 

234,664 

Afridi 

16,212 

10,944 

141 

00 

13,923 

9,794 

Bangakh 

19,994 

13, 168 

... ! 

... 

... 

... 

Bantiuchi 

17,106 

17,093 

... ' 

... 


... 

Jlhiitcini 

2,733 

2,435 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Daud»ai ... ^ 

6,073 

0,194 

... 

... 

6,672 

5,194 

Ltlasafc . 1 . 

1.066 

1,038 

155 

. 1855 

001 

738 

Durrani ’ ... ... 

2,007 

1,9.59 

21 

• 9 

2,686 

^ 1,961 

Oadun (Jadan) 

11,09.3 

9..599 

11,693 

0,699 

... 


Candapur ... ... 

7,417 

7,091 

... . 

... 

6 

8 

Ohiltai ... 

11,U79 

8,525 


... 

8,020 

508 

Otffiam ... ... 

8,336 

6,736 

*«. ' 

999 

8,885 

6,786 

Khatiacb ... 

64,715 

67,861 

•f. 

999 

81,907 

80,889 

Khalil 

0,722 

8,025 


999 

9,722 

Bi926 

Marvfai ... 

38,035 

35,253 

•f. 

999 

... 


Kohmand ••• 

88,891 

83,215 

81 

1 

84 j 

88,860 

*88,181 
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''' 

N.-W. P. P. 

Hazaba. 

Pebhawab. 

Casti oa Tbibe. 

MaloB. 

Femalos. 

MaloH. 

Fotnales. 

Malofl. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

JfohtnandMai »i» *»• 

Orahai m **• 

Tarin ••• ••• 

Turi ... 

Uatrana ••• ••• 

10,372 

2,190 

1,046 

1,896 

1,867 

16,987 

906 

2,130 

1,643 

1,072 

’ 1,946 

’ 2,180 

16,372 

385 

16,987 

’ 426 

Watir ... ••* 

Utman Khel 

Ymaftai ... 

Zadran ... ••• 

Other Paihant ... ... 

31,685 

4,12$ 

62,860 

925 

116,650 

27,490 

8,704 

.52,688 

760 

84,020 

*8,129 

7,416 

7,331 

6,224 

’*4,125 

44,721 

101,383 

8,704 

46,357 

*72,276 

Fin JAB A {Musalman) 

1.753 

632 

186 

113 

1,567 

519 

QkMkB\Musalman) ...^ ... 

ea43 

5,612 

474 

423 

8.927 

8,723 

Qubishi {MuBulman) 

14,686 

12,058 

3,149 

2,644 

2.618 

1.684 

Bajput ... ... 

14051 

5,006 

3,812 

2,626 

4,763 

1.462 

Musalman ... ... 

Hindu, ... ... 

Sikh 

8,295 

6,518 

238 

4,033 

961 

12 

3,812 

2,626 

2,081 

2,444 

238 

779 

671 

12 

Banobez {Mnsalman) ,.. 

2.340 

2,507 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Saiad (Afu8afma?t) ... ... 

47,671 

42.934 

21A19 

21,118 

12,023 

9,916 ' 

Sababa {Musalman) ... ... 

4,573 

4,454 

4,573 

4,454 

... 

... 

Bhekii 

11.043 

7,027 

1,564 

985 

3,991 

3,003 

Sonab ... ... , ... 

8,339 

7.459 

727 

1 606 

4.197 

2,781 

Musalman ••• ... 

Hindu ... ... 

Sikh 

7,557 

777 

5 

7,129 

320 

4 

727 

606 

4,083 

109 

5 

2,724 

53 

4 

SwATfll (Mutalman) ... ... 

30,230 

26,674 

29.870 

26,347 

359 

327 

Tanaoli {Musalman) ... 

35,897 

33,663 

35.164 

33,276 

685 

877 

Tarkhan 

18,918 

14.797 

5,819 

4,057 

5,961 

6,067 

Musalman ... ... 

Hindu ... ... 

18,818 

100 

14,797 

6,81,0 

4,057 

5,950 

11 

6,067 

Teli (Ifuna^Nian) 

5.664 

5,782 

2,282 

2,279 

2.712 

2,658 

Turk (MuBalman) ... 

3,547 

3.005 

3,547 

3,005 

... 

... 

Minor and Unsfecifikd ... 

22,971 

8,431 

3.932 

2,773 

6,192 

3,238 

Muealman ... 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Ohrittian ... ,,, 

Parei ... 

Buddhist 

Tain ... ... 

2,120 

6,3.58 

12,743 

1,013 

14 

114 

3 

1,614 

1,396 

6,129 

380 

0 

420 
. 1,378 

2,090 
38 

226 

1,157 

1,371 

20 

1,699 

417 

3,124 

935 

14 

3 

1,289 

24 

1,603 

311 

0 
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OMte, Tribe, Baoe or XatloBftlltf . 


Kobat. 

Bimnu. 

Diba Ismail Khan* 

TBANB-FBOKTIBl*Fom» 

Hales* 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Utles. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fsmalss* 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 I 

13 

14 

16 


•te 





... 

•«i 

2,190 

965 

... 

... 

••• 

*.. 

... 

... 

1,611 

sss 

M17 

sss 


... 

1367 

1,672 

... 


1,655 

1,490 

26,192 

21,213 

3,808 

4,787 

... 

... 

•tf 

... 

... • 

... 

... 

... 

••• 


set 

... 

926 

174 

750 

305 

2.493 

4,922 

•as 

6,084 

298 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

‘a 

... 

1.148 

1,495 

495 

421 

L049 

550 

* 50 

... 

5.040 

5,919 

2,401 

1.160 

1.017 

637 

461 

9 

1.231 

342 

18 

7 

1,957 

550 

2.270 

19 

1,162 

09 

/ 320 

22 

18 

7 

304 

1,593 

283 

267 


18 

1 

1.1&0 

1.552 


909 

43 

46 


30 

SIS 

7.5S9 

6.209 


3,463 

2.655 

2.198 

14J70 

1.161 

552 

299 

2.657 

1.568 


11 

1.261 

2.407 

782 

650 

1.372 

1,015 


•*' 

1,201 

2,4U7 

782 

660 

704 

008 

742 

273 

... 

... 

... 


ssa 

... 

1 

... 

48 

10 

• SI 

1,709 

2338 

2,206 

1,371 

2,996 

1.955 

227 

9 

1,700 

2,338 

2,200 

1,371 

2,923 

73 

1,965 

2U 

10 

9 

... 

552 



147 

298 

42 


481 

... 




... 

2.460 

312 

1.943 

1.400 

’ 4.052 

647 

4.392 

66 


... 

... 


1 

2,499 

193 

' 1,420 

. 51 

, 16 

638 

1,631 

191 

5 

22 

278 

12 

1,904 

39 

*” 1,382 
18 

1,400 

92 

444 

It 

2,534 

318 
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TAULJfi AY. 


GhNsti&ns by Sect and Race, 


The 66 persons (35 males and 81 females) shown under the head 
Minor Protestant Denominations inolude 13 persons (6 males and 7 females) 
of the Amerioan Mission, 48 (25 males and 23 females) of Churoh of Christ 
Mission and 5 (4 males and one female) of Seventh Day Adventists. 




TABLE XV. 


TeztltoclAl dtatrlbtttlwi of tlw OhrlotUm popolotlon by* Boot aliA Btoo. 


IhflTUCT OB BtATB. 

Totak« 

DiniXBUTlOV ST BACI. | 

Swro^an and alliid 
facet* 

Afipio Indtam 


■ 

Si 

i 

*2 

n 

i 

} 

Males. 

FwniJe.. 1 

i 

i’ 

t 

•a 

IB 

i 

1 

1 



• 

8 

4 

6 

6 

~ 7 

8 

9 

10 


All Denomlnatloni. 


N.-W. P. P. 

sie 

1&026 ' 

■*u.a88 

1,613 1 


1X)61 

118 

83 

1,883 


Dlitricti 

... 

10.610 

8,960 

1,621 

7,336 

1.081 

118 

82 

1,836 

186 

luara ... 

... 

4 C 3 

277 

126 

223 

64 

16 

62 

88 

20 

• 

Ptihawar 

... 

7,052 

6,465 

1,197 

5,269 

765 

40 

15 

1,146 

417 

Xoliat ••• 

... 

1,074 

073 

101 

765 

78 

17 

11 

191 

12 

Bannu ... 

ess 

244 

190 

54 

185 

82 

16 

4 

89 

18 

Dora Ismail Khas 

... 

1,287 

1,094 

143 

944 

125 

29 

... 

121 

18 

Tra 08 *Froiitlcr Posts 

... 

2.416 

2,391 

22 

2.076 

7 

Baptist. 


• fS 

318 

li 

N -W. P. P. 

... 

26 


1 

25 

1 


• Of 


sss 

Districts 

... 

26 

26 

1 

25 

1 


... 


eee 

Eaura ... 

sss 

•M 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Sis 

SSI 

sss 

Peshawar 

... 

26 

25 

1 

25 

1 

... 

eee 

sss 

set 

Kohat ... 

... 

... 

... 

•*( 

... 

• 

eee 

III 

,.1 

(.» 

lannTi *•. 

... 

f f« 

... 

1 .. 

... 
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Dera Ismail Khan 

... 

... 

tee 

... 

... 

.t8 

... 

... 


• M 

Trsos-Prontler Posts 

... 1 

... 1 

... 

... i 

.M 

Methodist. 

eee 

asi 

>.■ 

•M 

N-W. F. P. 

... 

169 

180 

19 

144 

16 

tsi 

1 

6 

2 

Districts 


130 

160 

19 

144 

16 

ess 

1 

6 

2 

Haiara ... 

... 

81 

14 

7 

14 

7 

... 

... 

sss 

... 

Peshawar 

... 

148 

186 

12 

180 

9 


1 

6 

2 

Kohat ... 

... 

see 

e»t 

sot 

... 

... • 

..1 ♦ 

• If 

sss 

••• 

Banna ... 

... 

tee 

... 

es# 

... 

eta 

set 

St# 

... 
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m 
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TABLE XYL 

European and Allied Races and An^Mndlans 
by Race and Ages 



f ABU Son. 


Banjew uA Allied BMei md Anglo-Iiidlaii by Baoa md A^ 
(0) EHropean ani Alllail Baoas (Inoludlag Aimaalans). 



Total. 











Bunss 






All aget* 


0-10 

lO-K 

5 

16—18 

.8-» j 


PisTBicT OB State* 

Total. 

Malos. 

s 

*3 

i 

N 

Total. 

Males. 


1 

in 

O 

CB 

S 

o 

oS 

o 

•a 

» 1 

o 

a 

a 

o 

o 

*3 

1 Femalea. 

1 

i 

1 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


A -N..W. P. P- • 

10,473 

9,412 

1,061 

10453 

9.397 

1.056 

347 S 

27 

116 

67 

486 

42 

6.464 

312 

> 

Districts 

8,390 

1 

7,336 

1,054 

8,371 

7.322 

1,049 

346 i 

225 

112 

67 

486 

42 

4.828 

307 


a 

HftZftra 

277 

223 

54 

272 

220 

1 62 

26 

14 

2 

4 

1 

4 

I 4 

105 

8 


FoBhawar 

6,084 

6,269 

765 

1 6,022 

6,260 

762 

245 

150 

107 

52 

882 

29 

8,626 

285 


Eobat ••• 

813 

766 

78 

84.3 

766 

78 

85 

26 

1 

3 

67 

4 

463 

17 


Bannn ••• 

167 

186 

82 

167 

136 

82 

10 

4 

... 

... 

3 

... 

71 

16 


Dora Tamall Kbau ... 

.1,069 

944 

126 

1,007 

942 

125 

30 

31 

2 

8 

80 

5 

673 

36 

r 

Traiis*Prootl€r Posti 

1 2.083 

2,076 

7 

2,062 

2,075 

7 

1 

2 

4 

... 

... 

... 

1,636 

5 

y 

B.-Pe8bawar City 

2,484 

2,165 

329 

2,472 

2.146 

326 

m 

L 

87 

31 


1 80 

1 16 

1462 

f 

\ 

86 



(•)~lnoIadM 1 ArmralAn. 
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(f).lsbladM 1 ArntniM. 
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* TikBLE XYII. 


Occupation or means of livelihood 


GENERAL TABLE. 

1. Iq this T:ibIo all uccupatioas are arranged into four main Classes, 
which are sub-divided ii^to 12 Sub-Classes, 56 Orders and 191 Groups. The 
aerial numbers have been omitted of those groups which indicate ocoupatious 
which have not been returned in the North-West Frontier Province. The 
Grouiffl which have thus been omitted are (6) Tea, coffeor cinchona, 
rubber and indigo plantations. (10) Lac collectors. (16) Silk worms. (19) 
Coal mines. (‘ 20 ) Petroleum wells. (21) Mines and metallic minerals 
(gold, iron, manganese, etc.), (22) Other minerals (jade, diamonds, lime- 
stone, etc.). (28) Jute sjiiuning, pressing and weaving. (34) Silk spinners. 
(36) Hair, camel and horse hair. (41) Furriers and persons occupied with 
feathers and bristles, brush-makers. (46) Forging and rolling of iron and 
other metals. (51) Workers in mints, die-sinkers, etc. (53) Makers of glass 
bangles, glass beads, neckloces, glass oars studs, etc. (57) Others (mosaic, 
talc, mica, alabaster, etc., workers). (GO) Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink. 
(62) Manufacture and refining of mineral oils. (63) Manufacture of paper^ 
card board and papier inaehe. (69) Fish oarers, (73) Brewers and distillers. 
(74) Toddy drawers. (87) Store cutters and dressers. (99) Makers of- 
bangles, or beads or necklaces of other material thau glass and makers of 
spangles, rosaries, lingatns, and sacred threads. (104) Persons concerned with 
aerodromes and aeroplanes. (105) Persons (other than labourers) employed 
in harbour works and docks including pilots. (106) Labourers in harbours; 
and docks. (109) Labourers employed on the construction and mainte- 
nance of streams, rivers and canals. , ( 112 ) Labourers employed on roads 
and bridges. (156) Army (Indian States). (157) Navy. (185) Cashiers, 
accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employes in unspecified offices, 
ware houses and shops. (186) Mechanics otherwise unspecified. (191) Other 
unclassified non-productive industries. The omission of Groups 19, 20, 21 
and 22 involves the omission of Order 3 (Mines) and Order 4 (Quarries of 
hard rocks,) , and the omission of Groups 104, 157, 191 that of Orders 19 
(Transport by air), 42 (Navy) and 56 (other unclassified non-productive in- 

dustries) respectively. ' ^ 

2 In this Table the term ' partially agriculturist ’ includes only those 
people whose subsidiary occupation falls under Groups ‘ 1, 2, 8, 4 or 5 ’ 
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OCCOPATIO^* 


N^W. F. P. 

ACTOAL W0»KKII«. 

" ”” Par\ 

Total agr 


DISTBIOTS AND 
^ HAZA 
I Actual Woe 


Partially | 
agricuU 
turisU’ 


Total. 

i 

'3 

i 

1 

9 

10 




I , OCCUPATIONS ••• ■ 2.2! 

a A materials. 1,8 

rxT auq t .i xrLOlTATlON OF M.S 
“’"'ANmAsAVoVKOElATION. 

,B, 1 (al.-OBbl.MABT CUIIIVATION ... 1,^ 

iBUomo from rent of agricultural land! ^ 

Ordinary c'l^*''^*****’® *" ' I 

AganH, maaagora of 1 

• (not pl«utoti),olork., rout oollec 1 

tori, etc. I 

TormSirTonts ••• •“ I 

Field labourers I 

;p» 1 (b) -GBO>»r.. I 

aUD MARKET OARDlWINa. I 

Fruit, flower, voKotaWe, hotel, rino, I 
arooa nut, oto , growers# I 

sdibI (c).— Forkstrt - I 

** Forest ofllcors, rungors, guards, olo. I 

WoOd-^ultors, llrowood, , I 

rubber, etc., ooUeoturs anfl charcoal 
buruurs, I 

bd*b 1 W -- Riims'’ O' "• 

Oattlo and UuITbIo brooders and I 

Icoopors. , I 

Stoop, goat and pig brooders ... 1 

Breodort of other onltnalo (botaos, I 
mnlos, oamols, assoa, etc). ^ I 

llordsmon, shophorda. goatherds, oto. 1 

jBDia 1 (a).-RA««‘»a o' • 

Birds, boos, oto. 

Obbib 2.— Pis*’**® 

Flsblog 

Unatiag ! 

SCB43I.AB8 IR-EXTRACTIOS OP 

MINRRAM. 

OBDia8.-8Ail,«TC. 

Book, ssa and marsh salt 
BltraotloB of 

oUi#r sabstanoos solabl# la water. 


2,294,263 824,584 
1.502,302 480,812 , 
1,531,855 430,629 

1,501.323 183,370 
1,487.430 474S42 
1 715,337 231,220 

I 720, 372 239, .'>26 


25,514 33,971 j 6 

10.951 1,024 - 

10.951 1,065 •• 

10,351 1>065 - 
10.931 414 


1,013 322 

13,731 3,603 

1305 276 

1,303 . 270 

3,041 1.018 

484 lot ' 


9 525 4,221 

327 133 

347 1 W 


40 j 
547 370 


20 382 


8,819 3,92t 20 O'*® 


1,444,195 622.349 212,171 2,973 

1,010.539 480.742 157,919 1,737 

l,0ia275 480,742 157,919 1.737 

1.010,002 430,578 157,833 1,737 

1,001.657 478,247 155A52 1.717 

60l<.‘d47 213,921 j 69,914 1.702 

486,946 261,528 1 8 5,81 0 


691 

9,524 696 

1.029 260 

1.029 260 

2,023 1.214 

320 357 

« 

1,703 857 


96 15 


5.284 2,849 1*482 


4,876 2.720 1,430 
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BANNU. 

1 DXRA ISMAIli 

li 

Occupation. 

<!> 

'a 

•v 

0 

Actual Wobubs. 


6 

•d 

»D 

Actual 

o 

f 

a 

OQ 


a 

S 

■Si 

Total, 

Partially 

affrieuliwrtti. 

Dependants. 

s 

• 

u 

o 

Hi 

Total, 


N 0 

fO 

'3 ** 

it. 

Hales. 

1 

'S 

i 

h 

S 

'3 

i 

*3 

1 

►1 

3 1 

o ^ 

3 

C3 

i 

•a 

1 

u. 


1 

20 

1 27 

1 

28 

29 

30 

.31 

32 

38 

34 


aul occupations. 

246.734 

90147 

1.545 

12.215 

2 

155,042 


101121 

6,150 


Class A>-~Productioi] o| raw materials 

125.179 

42,526 

224 

21 

.. 

82,429 

141,557 

47,117 

424 


3UB.CLASS I.~KXl‘LOtXATTON OF ANI- 
MALS AM) VKGETATION. 

0 

125.179 

42,526 

224 

21 

... 

82,429 

141,557 

47,117 

424 


OaijKK 1 rASTUURS AND AgIICULTURK ... 

125.164 

42 522 

224 

21 

... 

82,418 

141^437 

47.044 

424 


OUDKK 1 (a).--OlU>INAUY CCMIVATION 

123.745 

42,237 

224 

5 

... 

81,284 

140.538 


424 

1 

Inoomo from root of agricultural land 

56,271 

18,508 

224 

... 

... 

37,479 

56,219 

22,029 

281 

2 

Ordinary cultivators ... 

60, 004 


... 

... 

... 

43,438 

82,451 


... 

’3 

Agonke, inanngors of laudoii ostaiaa 
(Bot plautors), olorka, rout cuHoc* 
tora, utc. 

... 

... 
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4 
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OaoiB 0.-TaxTiLEi. 
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hemp, itf nw, eto.) 

Wool carding and epinning ••• 

Wearing of woollen blanketi 
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26 

27 

28 

29 
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31 
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S3 
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Class B.— Pjcparatlon onJ ifuppfy of 
material substances. 

63-291 

C4.I60 

366 

6.736 

2 

37,965 

70.179 

26.976 

3,591 


SUB-CLASS III.-IKDUSTKY 


11,747 

940 


... 

17,224 

35,909 

13,663 

3.573 


€ 

Order G« — Texulks 

4.748 

t964 

■ 

518 

... 

2,704 

4,0S6 

751 

1.159 

£5 

Cotton ginning, cloanijig and jiroaBing 

421 

191 

1 

3 

... 

229 

574 

ICO 

34 

20 

Cotton spinning ... 

31 

1 

14 

... 

... 

16 

1,084 

3 


27 

Oatton sizing »nd \roavicg ... 

1,778 

722 

... 

104 

... 

1,050 

1,456 

337 

171 

29 

Hope, twiuo and string ... ... 

27 

10 

... 

... 

... 

17 

98 

25 

ttt 

30 

Other fibres (coooannt, aloes, flax, 
hemp, straw, oto. 

, Wool carding and spinning 

... 

tee 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


• 81 

34 

11 

... 

... 


23 

... 

... 

... 

£2 

Weaving of woollen blankets 

125 

43 

... 

7 

... 

82 

... 

... 


83 

Weaving of woollen carpets 

296 

103 


17 

... 

193 

76 

19 


35 

Silk weavers ... 

... 
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... 

... 
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Dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepara- 
tion and sponging of textiles. 
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8S3 

5 
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... 
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848 
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i • 

... * 
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Laou, crepe, embroideries, fringo8,eto., 
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Ordib 7,— Hides, skins and hard matekial.s 
FROM THE Animal kinodom. 
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•if 
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17 
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and leather dyers, etc. 

Makers of leather artioles, such as 
trunks, water bags, saddlery or 
harness, etc., eioluding articles 
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133 

... 

8 

... 
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no 

61 
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22 
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62 

17 

42 
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2 
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6 
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... 
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43 
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... 
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13 
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Carpenters, turners and joiners, eto. 
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... 
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of woody material, inoluding leaves, 
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with bamboo roods or similar mato- 
rial. 
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Obdxr 9.— Metals 
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... 
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Makers of arms, guns, etc. 
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Other workers in iron and makers of 
implements and tools, principally 
or oxolusively of iron. * 
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... 
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... 
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fff 
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Workers in brass, coppor and boll 
metal. 
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^ 86 
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Workers in other metals except pTe- 
oions metals (tin, sine, lead, qnidk- 
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Oadkb 10 OlEBiStlCS 

20233 

7,211 

198 

642 

... 

1^878 

4^37 

1,572 

179 



Utkeri of glasi and oryatal ware ... 

44 

19 

... 

... 


26 

• •• 

... 

•— 


*^1 

Makors of poroalaia and orookery ... 

81 

17 

... 

... 

... 

14 


• •• 

• es 



Potters aad earthen pipe and bowl 
makera. 

17,192 

6.916 

198 

6:$3 


11,043 

3,795 

1,477 

179 


sa 

Briok and tile oiakeri ... 

3,021 

1,232 

... 

17 


1,789 

241 

95 

... 



Oaoaa I£. ^ 'KUMtoin paaoucTd paoPiRLir 

9,S37 

3.115 

75 

437 

,,, 

6,407 

4,167 

1.349 
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■o-gallbd, and analoqods. 
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Manufacture of matobea and oxploilve 

119 

48 


4 

l»S 

71 

44 

15 




matcriala. 
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50 

Manufaotare of ooratod and minorat 

831. 

110 
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224 

36 

19 




waters and ioe. 









51 

Manufacture aad raflalng of rogetablo 

8,8*9 

2,857 

75 

456 


6,917 

4,079 

1.810 

71 


54 

Others fsoap, oaudlea, lac, outoh, pee- 
fumes and misoollaneous drags). 

295 

too 


4 

... 

195 

8 
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OsDiB 12.— Food industrieh ... 

27.207 

9.598 

L1S3 

531 

1 

16.156 

3,201 

1.306 
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55 

Rioo ponndors and buskers and flour 
grinders. 

8.772 

2.474 

1,305 

48 

... 

8,993 

462 

311 



56 

Bakers and bisouit makors 

227 

69 

... 

6 

... 

108 

92 

8 

• St 


57 

Orain parobors, etc. 

6,093 

2,637 

145 

222 

’ 1 

3,991 

1,034 


13 


56 

ffutohers ... 

9,515 

3,046 

2 

154 

... 

6,468 

88ar 

806 
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70 

Batter, oheose and gbeo makers 

142 

43 

... 

... 

... 

97 

ete 

eee 
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71 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gnr ... 

334 
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... 

63 

... 
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• •• 
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Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam 

2,990 

1,164 

... 
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21 
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Tailors, milliaers^ dress makers dar- 
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71 
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Shoe, boot and sandal makers 
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... 
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Other indttitrles pertaining to dreijB. 
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gloves, looks, gaiters, beUs, buttons, 
umbrellas, oanos, eto. 
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Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

13,559 

5,290 
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... 

8,133 

8,986 

1,817 
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Barbers, hairdressers and wig makers 

24,723 

8,793 

... 
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33 
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- 
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Potters and earthen pipe and bowl 

2,809 
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19 
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Brick and tile makers ... •*. 
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8 
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30 
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10 
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81 
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... 

3,108 

824 

861 

... 

6d 

Builders (oiber than buildinK* made 

1,087 

480 

ess 

14 

... 

607 

164 

78 



of bamboo or similar materials,) 
decorators, painters of honabi, 
tilers, plumbers, etc. 











OroiR 16.—Con8tboction oi MiAMs or 

417 

181 

«.« 

20 

... 

236 

32 

23 

... 


TBAlllVOaT. 









4b 

person! engaged in making, asiembL 

71 

35 

*«. 

1 

... 

36 

7 

6 



ing or repairing motor Tohioles or 
oyclos. 










81 

, Carriage, cart, palki, etc., makers and 

116 

48 

Mi 


... 

67 

25 

18 

... 

wheelwrights. 










8a 

Ship, boat, aeroplane builders 

281 

98 

M, 

19 


133 

lai 

• at 

♦M 


OiuiR 17 .— Production and transmission 

11 

7 

#ss 


M. 

4 

• SI 

**» 



Of PHTSICAL rORCES (hkAT, LieilT| 
ILECTBICITY, MOTIVE POWIB, IfC.) 










88 

Gas works and electric light power ... 

ll 

7 

... 

... 

tit 

4 

... 


aei 


Ordbb 16— Other miscethaneous and 

28.992 

10.94S 

937 

881 

... 

15ill0 



168 


UNDIflNED INDOSTRIKB. 








84 

Printers, lithogrRphors, engravers, etc. 

232 

96 

... 

2 

... 

137 

7 


... 

86 

Bookbinders and stitchers, envelope 
makers, etc. 

Makers of musical instrumonts 

287 

73 

... 

3 


214 

13 

6 

M. 

‘84 

01 

34 

1 

... 

... 

... 

27 

1 

1 

... 

8t 

Makers of watches and docks and 

623 

187 

ese 

10 

1 *** 

336 

32 

18 


optical, photographic, mathematical 
and surgicnl instruments. 








! 



88 

Workers in precious atou<-s and metals 
Aenameliors, imitittion jowollory 
^makers, gilders, oto. 

16,008 

6,882 

aaa 

806 

... 

10,126 

2,014 

793 

... . , 

IflO 

Toy, kite, cage, Ashing tackle, etc., 

62 

27 

ete 


... 

35 




makors, taxidermists, etc. 

Others^ Including maiiagofs, persons 
(other than porlermors) employud 
in theatres and other places of 

219 

71 

, ••• 

: ••• 

... 

118 

... 

... 

. ... ^ 

101 



publid entertainment, employes of 











pnblid societioi, raco oour!o lorvico, 
hunts(nen, etc. 



' 

- 






m 

1 ' Oontractori for the disposal of ref nee,- 

dust, etc. 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

31 

10 

... 

... 

... 

21 

13 

6 

... 

106 

9,500 

4,666 

937 

M. 

... 

4.066 

2,713 

1,283 

168 

* 

^ SUB-CLASS IV.— transport 

39.887 

14,795 

13 

L385 

... 

25,079 

2.957 

1,278 

3 


^ Ordir 20. -Transport by water 

mi 

1.171 

... 

41 

... 


Sd 

152 

... 

107 

Ship owners and their employes, ship 

60 

83 


6 

... 

37 




brokers, ships' oiHoers, engineers, 
mariners and firiemon. 











106 

1 ' Pereons (other than IdhiQiareri) 

1,183 

629 

• ea 

2^ 

M. 

6S4 

14 

6 


emploRod on the maintopRnoo of. 

^ hirbo^ dooki>tro»ma, rmrs rb| ' 





ito: 

0 RaRl|i(iQ 0 lQdiiA oobtim^on), 

BqrI owhor*, boRfmen rrA '46w mab ' 

1,968 

609 

aaa 

9 

ttt 

li840 

6S6 

147 

i 

••• 






immm 





























































.H -x : 

fABLE XVil. 


Ooonpatlon or mouio of llvellliOoA— Qenetftl Table. 




DISTBIOTS Aim 



BANNU. 

1 

1 DBBA IBHAIL 

f 


6 

*0 

Actual Wobcbbs. 



4 

03 


Actual 

a 

Occur AfiON. 

*0 






1 


t 

•s 

% 

a 

m 


Partially 


9 

m 

ToUL 1 

1 

1 

2 

s 


«S 

» 



agriculturiit^ 

la 

o 




1 3 

'a 

it 

H 

m 

s 

a 

j 

'3 

S 

« 

pc. 

i 

'a 

a 

i 

73 

§ 

1 

1 

S 


Males. 

Females. 


1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

82 

83 














Qrdib IS.-BuamNo Induhtbiks 

1.0&3 

379 

... 

144 

... 

674 

903 

467 

H 

86 

Limo barnors, cament workera ... 

7 

5 

... 

... 

... 

2 

14 

9 

•es 

86 

Excavators and woH-ainkera 

22 

8 

... 

... 


14 

88 

21 

•»» 

8^ 

Brick lay or a and maaona 

055 

884 

... 

141 


621 

429 

205 

80 

89 

Buildora (othor than bnildinga mado 

69 

82 


3 


37 

422 

232 

... 

of boniboo or riiuilar materiala), 
dacuratora, painters of honaoa, 
tilora plnmbera, etc. 













OflDEB l6.-CoNSTttUCTION OF MBAK8 OP 

20 

8 

... 

... 

... 

12 

65 

29 

• ea 


tbinspobt. 










90 

Foraoua ongagod in making, aasembl* 

11 

6 


... 

... 

6 

16 

6 

... 

ing or repairing motor vohicloa or 










91 

oyolea. 

Carriage, oart, ]ia1ki| oto., raakera and 

9 

2 




7 

84 

13 


vrhoeiwrights. 










92 

Ship, boat, aoruplano buildora ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

16 

11 

... 


ObDEB 17.—P'10DU0TI()N and TBANgMiaaiON 

... 

... 

490 

... 

♦ e» 

... 

... 

... 

... 


OP ruYaicAU forces (hiat, light, 

ELECTRICITY, MOTIVE POWER, ETC.). 










93 

Gas works and oloctrio light poww ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


OBDE^ IS.—OxilfB MISCELLANEOUS ANU 

3.617 

1,307 

85 

393 

ifi 

2.225 

5,113 

2.311 

382 


ONUEriNED INDUBTRIKS, 










94 

Printora, lithographors, ongravcra, otc 

7 

3 

... 


... 

4 

19 

8 

... 

96 

Book- bind ora and atitchera, envelope 

33 

16 

Mi 

• ae 

... 

18 

72 

11 

... 

maker a, oto. 






1 




96 

Makers of musical inatruments 

3 

2 

••• 

’*• 

... 

... 


sa» 

97 

Makora of watchoa and clocks and 

60 

23 

• «e 

j 2 


i 36 

128 

81 

IS» 

optical, photogiaphio, mathematical 
and surgical instrumonta, 

9 Workers i n precious stonea and motalB 
enamellors, imitation jewellery 
makers, gilders, etc. 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc., 
makora, taxidermists, etc. 

1,866 

722 

set 

891 

i 

1,143 

87 

2,332 

1,005 



98 


1 



100 

... 

... 



13 


101 

Others, including managers, persona 

50 

• ss 

... 

... 

... 


... 

(other than performers) employed 
in theatres and other places of 
public entertainment, employes of 
public societies, race oourse service, 
huntsmen, etc. 






18 

a 

1 




108 

Contractors for the disposal of refnso, 

18 

6 

IS* 

ses 

... 

... 


i»a 

108 

dust, oto. 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

1,582 

524 

86 

... 

... 

973 

2,568 

1,256 

882 


8UB.CLA3S IV.-TRANSPOaT 

5.796 

1,727 

10 

234 


4,059 

^.182 

8.073 

... 


Obdu 80.— Tbakspobt by ▼atib 

21 

7 

fft 

tsa 

... 

14 

861 

147 


107 

Ship owners and their employes, ship 
brokers, ships* officers, engineers, 

.*• 

... 

•M 


... 

... 

60 

83 

••• 

106 

mariners and firemen, 
persons (other than labonrers) em- 
ployed OB the maintenance of 
narbonrsi iookSt ttreainfl, rivers and 

81 

7 

••• 

ts6 

... 

14 

118 

48 



oannli (inolnding eonttmotion). 







m 

71 


110 

Boifc oirnert, boat men and tow man 



fftt 


.N 


aaa 












































ubUMi 


Ooonpatlon or meaiii of llvdlllioo4 -General Table. 


DISTBIOTS AHD 


M..W. P. P. 


HlZi. 


i 

a 

1 

OCCOPITIOK. 

*0 

a 

Actual Workers. 



6 
. 'O 

»d 

Actual Wob 

JD 

g 

.1 

4 

<8 

00 

Total 

Partially 

agricuU 

turisU. 

m 

a 

i'i 

Total, 


o 2 

^ 'O 

11 

H 

Id 

o 

'3 

bS 

js 

■JS 

a 

r® 

A 

o 

"IS 

BO* 

Ji 

"e 

a 

9 

h 

a 

<8 

d 

9 

0. 

9 

P 

-5 

b 

•s'S 

It 

H 

S 

% 

a 

i 

*3 

1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


OeDIB ll.'-TlANBroBT BT BOAt). ... 

29.250 

10,313 

3 

H 


18,934 

2.021 

930 

3 

111 

r«rioni (other than laboureri) om- 
ployed on the construction and 
maintenanco of roads and bridges. 

3,083 

1,470 

.M 

176 

... 

1,618 

385 

223 

... 

113 

Owners, managers and omplojos 
(eioluding pertroual servants), oon- 
nsoted with meohanioally driven 
vehicles (inclnding trams). 

684 

413 

J 

12 


271 

11 

8 

... 

114 

Ditto, connected with other vehicles 


2,566 


220 

... 

4,181 

996 


... 

Its 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners ... 

221 

104 

.•* 

4 

... 

117 

67 

22 

... 

111 

Pack elephant, camel, male, ass and 
bullock owners and drivers. 

13,438 

3,023 

... 

481 

... 

9,816 

297 

218 

Ill 

117 

Porters and messeugors ... 

6.077 

2,137 

8 

101 

... 

2,937 

276 

95 

3 


Obdib 22.^TaANSPoRT bt bail ••• 

4.994 

• 

2.307 

10 

142 

... 

2,677 

176 

73 

«*• 

118 

Bail way emi ploy es of all kinds other 
than coolies. 

4,855 

2,010 

... 

94 

... 

2,846 

176 

73 

... 

lid 

Labourers employed on railway con- 
struotion and maintenance, coolies 
and porters employed on railway 
premises. 

630 

297 

10 

48 


832 

••• 




Obdib 23.— Post Orvicr, Telboraph and 
Tiliphonb services. 

2.412 

1,004 

... 

199 

... 

1.438 

21? 

123 

... 

120 

Pest Office, Telegraph and Tolophons 
services. 

2,442 

1,004 

... 

199 

... 

],438 

212 

j 

123 



SUB CLASS V.— TRADE 

143,738 

M,410 

• 

242 


4 

89.086 

20.424 

6,103 

171 


Obdib 2t.-^RANK9, estaplibhmrnts of 

CHBDIT, IXCHAMQB ANU JNSDBAMCE. 

4.309 

1,698 

4 

246 

... 

2,607 

1.319 

578 

4 

121 

Bank managers, money londors, ex* 
change and iusuranoo agents, money 
obangers and brokers and their 
employes. 

4,800 

1,698 

4 

246 

I 

1 2,607 

1,319 

678 

4 


Obdib 26.— Broksbaob, comxissioic amd 

BXPOBT. 

i424 


... 

83 


2.656 

397 

171 

•ee 

U2 

Brokers, commission agents, oommer> 
dal travellers, warehouio ownors 
and employes. 

4,424 

1,768 

... 

83 

... 

2,660 

897 

171 

... 


Obdib 26--Tbadb in textiles ... 

11,887 

4,1E8 

... 

339 

... 

7,699 


371 


123 

Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton* 
Bilk, t^air and other textiles. 

11.887 

4,188 

... 

339 

... 

7,609 

1,068 

871 

... 


Obdbb 27.— Tradb in skins, lbatneb and 

fUBI 

1,668 

402 

... 

18 

... 

1457 

207 

116 


lU 

Trade in skins, Isather, furs, feathers, 
horn, eto., and artioles made from 
these. 

1,650 

602 

... 

18 

... 

1,057 

207 

116 

... 


Obdbb 28.-TBiDB in wood ... 

4768 

1.724 

... 

140 

... 

3481 

366 

76 

•ee 

lU 

Trade in wood (not firewood), oork, 
bark, bamboo, thatob, ete, and 
BitieloB made from tkeee. 

4,768 

I,7U 


140 

... 

2,084 

866 

76 

••a 






















mim 


^ , Ooonpfttion or smmm of UToUlMOd—Oo&ona T»Uo« 


tnULNS-FRONTIBB FOSra. 


BA. 

fbshawab. 

KOHAT. 


KB&8. 


o 

*o 

Actual Workibs. 


4 

*o 

•o 

Actual Woribrs. 


1 

Partially 

agricvl- 

turigtB- 

m 

s 

(0 

© 

TotaL 

Partially 

agricuU 

tariit. 

i 

8 

m 

h* 

Tbfal. 

ParHoUy 

agricul- 

t%ri$U» 

* 

1 

Males. 

9 

*3 

a 

S 

ns 

a 

8. 

P 

Total worl 
pendant 

i 

Females. 

I 

s : 

i 

'a 

a 

o 

s 

•o 

g 

g- 

o 

S| 

|i 

H 

s' 

s 

S 

It 

1 

i 

*3 

2i 

8 

-a 

1 


1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 1 

17 1 

18 

19 1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 


51 


. 1.088 

11,141 



227 

... 

6,751 

3.464 

1,182 

... 

192 

... 

2J» 


17 

... 

162 

1,412 

649 

••• 

10 

... 

703 

251 

08 

... 

37 

... 

168 

111 

... 

... 

8 

191 

67 

... 

■ 

... 

141 

78 

31 


6 

1 

... 

47 

* 

118 

14 

... 

032 

3,101 

1,136 

... 


... 

1.906 

1,660 

681 


44 


1,188 

114 

2 

M. 

35 

112 

63 


... 

... 

49 

62 

19 

... 

2 



118 

• •• 


79 

2,403 

750 

... 

165 


1.653 

038 

880 

... 

83 



116 

18 

... 

177 

3,915 

1,730 

... 

... 

... 

2,179 

480 

123 

• fS 

71 

... 


117 

2 


102 

S,5&8 

1,167 

... 

77 


1.391 

14»2 

504 

... 

39 

• •• 

778 

2 

2 

... 

102 

2,658 

1,167 

... 

77 

... 

1,391 

023 

867 

... 

10 

ISI 


118 

... 

fM 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

860 

147 

... 

29 

••• 

212 

119 

27 

• •• 

89 

906 

389 

.*1 

73 

... 

517 

198 

69 


■ 


120 


27 

• •• 

89 

908 

389 

• •9 

73 

... 

517 

109 

69 

... 

1 

■ 

' 189 

120 


2 

14,150 

55.633 

2a257 

46 

452 

... 

35,330 

12.775 

5,344 

... 


1 

7,481 


221 

... 

737 

986 

437 

... 

10 

... 

549 

142 

49 

... 

1 

H 

03 


221 


737 

980 

437 

... 

10 

... 

540 

142 

49 


9 

... 

98 

181 

67 


226 

2,196 

845 


1 

... 

1.351 

165 

71 

... 

13 

set 

94 


67 

... 

226 

2,108 

845 

... 

1 

... 

1,361 

166 

71 

... 

18 


94 

122 

67 


687 

4.956 

1,375 

sss 

25 

... 

3,581 

558 

171 


12 

... 

387 


97 

■ •4 

687 

4,958 

1,875 


25 

... 

8,6st 

668 

171 

... 

12 


887 

128 

••• 

• •• 

91 

922 

817 1 

• •• 

2 

... 

605 

327 

86 

... 

12 

... 

241 


A. 

... 

91 

922 

317 

••• 

2 

1 

... 

605 

827 

86 

... 

12 

... 

• 241 

124 

... 

ttt 

290 

2.466 

891 

... 

1 

... 

1.585 

149 

87 

... 

19 

... 

62 


... 

••• 

290 

1 

2.426 

1 

891 




1.685 

i 

149 

87 


19 


62 

186 






























Oooupation or aouis of ll'rollliood~Ctaioria TaUo. 


DIBTSICTS AID 


BANN17. I DEBA ISUAII. 


1 


6 

'O 


Actual Workbrb. 





Actual 

s 

OCCUPATIOK. 

S 






»o 



•M 

0 

1 
a 

0 

K 



Total t 

Partially 

agriealiwiti. 


s 

m 

Total. 


k S 


% 


i 


ti 


i 

*-» 

3 


’XZ 

3 o 

0 

at 

08 

•a 

0 

w 

i 

15 

■ d 

0 


'O 

it 

3 

(A 

1 

g 

GQ 


E-t 








|k4 


1 

26 

27 

28 

59 

.30 

31 

32 

38 

34 


Order 21.— Transiort by road 

1 4.70S 

1,418 


152 


3.290 

7.873 

2,350 

ft* 

111 

PersonB (other than labourors) am* 


173 

... 



343 

519 

827 


pluyetl ou the eonstruotion and 
maiateDance uf roads and bridges. 











1X8 

Owners, managers and employes 
(excluding personal borvants), con* 
i^ted with iftoohanicullj driven 
vebicios (including trams). 

170 

127 




43 

227 

190 


114 

Ditto, oouneetod with other vehicloi 

442 

345 

... 

113 

•• 

97 

549 

191 

... 

116 

Palki, oto., bearers and owners ... 


... 

... 

tas 

... 

... 

... 

MO 

... 

116 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and 

3,407 

706 




2,701 

6,393 

1,569 


bullock owners and drivers 






* 


117 

Porters and mossengors ... 

178 

67 

... 

10 

... 

106 

185 

78 

- 


Order 22.-~Tuak8i»oui by rail 

509 

159 

10 

10 

... 

340 

426 

360 

aa« 

118 

• Eailwaj employ 08 of all kinds other 


92 


2 


247 

816 

277 


119 

than coolies. 

Labourers emiiloyed on railway con- 

170 

67 

10 

8 


93 

110 

83 

... 

struotion and maintenanoe, coolies 
and porters employed on railway 
premises. 












Order 23.- Post Office, Tkiyorabji and 

558 

143 


72 

... 

415 

472 

215 

»»# 


TBtEPHONE Slavic SH, 









130 

Post Office, Telegraph md Telephone 

D58 

143 


72 

... 

415 

472 

216 

... 

services. 











hUB-OLASS Y— trade ... 

28,175 


7 

3,451 

2 

16,682 

25.138 

10*241 

18 

• 

Order 24.— Banks, bbtaplisn mints of crx 

886 


*«• 

4 

... 

549 


297 



DIT, FICBAKOF. AND INStRANCF. 










121 

Bank managers, money^Iondors, 
exchange and insurance agents, 
money changers and brokers and 
their emplo} os. 

866 

337 

... 

4 


' 549 

976 

! 297 

... 


Order 26,— Brokerage, Commisbion and 

1179 

571 

.O 

2 



487 

110 

... 


EXPORT. 










132 

Brokers, commission agents, commer- 

wm 

671 

... 

2 

... 

608 

487 

1]0 

... 

oial travellers, warehouse owneri 
and employ 08. 












OiDEB 26.- Trade-in textiles 

im 

533 

... 

43 

... 

731 

3.089 

1.709 


128 

^ ' Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton, 

1,204 

633 

... 

43 

... 

731 

8,089 

1,709 

... 


silk, hair and other textiles. 











Order 57.— Trade in skins, ifather and 

107 

44 

... 

4 

... 

63 

06 

30 



fCB8. 






• 




134 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, 

107 

44 

... 

4 

... 

63 

96 

89 

•M 

horn, etc,, and articles made from 











these* 

Order 28.- Trade in wood ... 

14»5 

193 

... 

121 

... 

772 

562 

177 

••a 

126 

Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, 

1,265 

493 

... 

121 

... 

772 

668 

177 

• •• 

'V 

bark, bamboo, thatob, etc., and 
articles made from tbeto* 











OX 

















O^n^aMmnmmma of ittiUlMiod^fkMna 



xban. 


TBANS-rBOMTIM POSTS. 


nSHAPTAB OITT. 



CXI 



















fhMmL 


Ooonpatlou or moaM of llToU]ioo4--Ctanoral Table. 










D1STB10T8 Am 



4 

1I..W. F. 

P. 





HAZA 

1 

OcooriTioN. 

4 

1 

Actual Wobkbrb. 



^4 

’•2 

Actual Wob 

1 


8 

M 

o , 

•si 

Total, 

Partially 

agrieul* 

twists. 

i 

8. 

L- 

Total, 

1 

*3 

S 


IS. 

Males. 

i 

*3 

a 

o 

PM 


I 

a 

cS 

a 

9 

1 

Total wor 
pendant 

Males. 

i 

1 


1 

2 

3 

n 


H 

7 

8 

0 

10 


OlDBB 29 .-<-TiAD1 in MICTALS 

362 

115 


... 

... 

247 

38 

9 


136 

Trade in motals, maehinery knivei, 
tools, eio. 

362 

115 

... 

... 

... 

247 

88 

0 

sea 


Obdib 30. — Thadb in pottkbt, bricks anb 
T iLia. 

604 

166 

... 

31 

... 

438 

74 

n 

4t« 

m 

Trade in pottery, brioki and tiles ... 

604 

166 

... 

31 

... 

438 

74 

21 

Sts 


Ordii 81 — Tbads in guemicat. products 

197 

85 


2 

tee 

112 

14 

9 

... 

128 

Trade in ohemioal products (drngs, 
dyes, paints, potroleam, erplosiTos, 
eto.j. 

197 

85 

... 

2 

Si* 

112 

14 

9 



Oboeb 32. •’•Hotels, capes, rbbtaubants, etc. 

5,881 

2.240 



2 

a607 

231 

82 

17 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated 
waterl and ioe. 


435 



... 

726 

148 

61 

... 

180 

, Owners and managers of hotels, 

ooekshops, saraie, etc., and their 
employes. 

4,721 

1,805 

34 

5 

2 

2,882 

83 

31 

17 


Obdeb 83*— Other trade in looD-sTurrs. 

47.188 

18.079 

83 

1,819 

1 

29,026 

aoo4 

3.584 

33 

181 

Fish, dealers ... 


16 

... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

a 

set 

182 

Qrocers and sellers of vegetable oil, 
salt and other condiinonts. 

2Q,49l 

8,028 

36 

877 


12,438 

6.467 

1,708 

10 

183 

Sellers of milk, butter, gheo, poultry, 

OMS, eto. 

Sellers of nweetmeats, sugar, gur and 

molasaes. 

4,891 

1,660 

27 

36 

1 

3,304 

309 

93 

20 

184 

1,5.15 


... 

8 

... 

952 

162 

65 

... 

136 

Oardamom, botel-loaf, vegetables, fruit 
and aroca nut sellers. 

6,878 

2,416 

20 

85 

... 

3,442 

273 

101 

2 

186 

Qrain and pulse dealers 

8,353 

2,906 

... 

497 


6,447 

1,324 

814 

... 

187 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, otc., sollors ... 

901 

330 

... 

80 

... 

671 

86 

29 


138 

Dealors in sbeop, goats and pigs ... 

502 

ISO 

... 

9 

... 

322 

67 

13 

... 

189 

Doalers in hay, grass and fodder ... | 

4,608 

2,051 

1 

227 

... 

2,666 

322 

173 

1 


Order 34.— .Trade in clothinq and toiiit 

ARTICLES, 

3.665 

1.327 

•- 

86 

... 

2,638 

819 

167 


140 

Trade in roRdy-made clothing and 
othor articles of dress and the toilet 
(hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made 
shoos, perfumes, eto. 

3,965 

1,327 


86 

... 

2,688 

310 

167 

... 


Order 35< —Trade in furnitubi 

707 

282 

... 

5 

... 

425 

20 

7 

... 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains 
and bedding. 

374 

161 

••• 

4 

V 

223 

6 

2 

••• 

142 

Hardware, oookiug utonsils, porcelain, 
crockery, glassware, bottles, articles 
fsr gardening, eto. 

833 

131 

SSI 

1 


202 

14 

5 

1 

j 



Order 86.— Trade in building materials 

275 

97 

ete 

... 

• 

ITS* 

7 

2 

ttt 

1«3 

ifrade In building materials other than 
bricks, tiles and woody materials. 

276 

97 

... 

... 

... 

178 

7 

3 

eat 


Order 37.— Tradi in means oi trahspobt 

2,228 

872 

7 

133 

... 

1,349 


1 

7 

141 

Doalen in maohanioal tramport 
motort, oyolet, ete. 

* 1 

80 

19 


. ••• 

... 

11 

■ 

■ 

... 


OZII 
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DISmOTS A)H> 


* 

BANKU. 

i DXBA ISMAIli 

1 ^ 

1 


A 


Actual Worsibi. 



A 

»d 


Actual 

o 

Ogovpation. 

»o 

(3 









■H 

e 

5 


« 

S 

Total, 

Parttally 

agriculiurut 


s 

m 

3 

ToM. 

a 

0 

K 

.2 

a 

CO 


a ^ 





■ 

m 




R ca 
'O 

52 

o P* 
hi 

m 

0 

1 

na 

• 

s 

tH 

i 

'3 

S 

Females. 

Dependant 

Total 'woi 
pendant 

i 

S 

i 

1 

(M 


1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

38 

84 


Oedkr 29.— 'IrAtf in mktalh ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• t e 

... 

113 

39 

... 

. 126 

yrailo in metulfi, machinery, knives, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•*. 

... 

113 

89 

... 

tooli» etc. 











Order 30.— Trade in pottery, bricks 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

tei 


AND TILES. 










197 

Trado in pottery, brioke and iiloi ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Order 31. -Trade in chemical products 

19 

6 

... 

2 

... 

13 

21 

4 

S4S 

128 

Trade in ohotnical products (drugs, 


6 

... 

2 

... 

13 

21 

4 


dyoa, paiuU, putroloum, explosives, 
oto.). 












Order 32.— Hotels, capfs, restaurants etc. 

106 

66 

5 

... 

... 

87 

419 

160 

• »* 

120 

Vendors of wino, liquors, noratod 

72 

47 


... 

... 

26 

800 

123 

... 

watur and ioa. 

. Ownora and muntigors of hotels 

36 


5 


... 

12 

no 

37 


180 

cookshops, sanvia, oto., and thoir, 
employ 08 . 








1 




Order 83.— Other trade in food-stuffs... 

8,571 

2,691 

1 

767 

1 

2,889 

7,134 

2,732 

18 

181 

Fish dealors .. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


182 

Grocora and soHora of togotaUo oil* 


1,323 

... 

612 

... 

1,641 

3.797 

1,604 

... 


and salt and other coiidiraonts. 










188 

Sollors of milk, buttor, ghoo. 

226 

91 

1 


1 

133 

921 

138 

lie 

184 

poultry, ogga, otc. 

iSollors of bWooLinoata, sugar, gur 

24' 

9 



• •• 

15 

64 

23 

St* 


and molasBos. 










186 

Cardamom, botul-Ioaf, vogotablea, fruit 

325 

163 

... 

2 

... 

172 

676 

251 

18 


and aroca nut aeliors. 










136 

Grain and pulao dealors ... 



... 

218 

... 

773 

762 

881 


137 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, otc., sollors... 

8 

u 

... 

... 

... 

3 

410 

131 

... 

138 

Healurs in shoep, goats and pigs ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

.... 

260 

103 

... 

130 

Dealeifi in hay, grass and fodder ... 

339 

187 

... 

0 

... 

152 

368 

161 

see 


Order 34.— Tuadk in clothing and toilet 

689 

178 

... 

40 

... 

487 

1^ 

391 

II* 


abtiolkb. 










140 

Trado in robdy*mado clothing and 

G59 

172 

... 

40 

... 

487 

1.P89 

392 



other articles uf dress and the 
toilet (bats, umbrellas, socks, 
ready *inade shoos, perfumes, oto. 











Order 35.~Tradh. IN furniture 

154 

60 

... 

2 

... 

94 

88 

27 

... 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains 

62 

13 

... 

2 

... 

39 

... 

... 

... 

and bedding. 

Uardwaro, cooking utonsili, porce- 

103 

47 

... 

eee 

... 

65 

88 

27 


142 

lain, erockory, glasswaro, bottles, 
articles for gardening, etc. 






• 






Order 36.— Trade in building materials 

7 

3 

... 

• t* 

... 

4 


... 


143 

Trade in buildiog materials other 

7 

3 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 

1 1 

s»» 

t*6 

than bricks, tiles and woody 
materials. 






44 


101 




Order 37.-t'r»Ai)t in means of transport 

87 

48 

... 

3 

... 

••• 

144 

DealerR in moohanical transport. 

1 

1 

... 

... 


••• 

7 

4 

... 

****** mRtrtni. oyolos, oto. 
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HAZA 



i 


h 

fO 

Actual Workebb, 



4 

na 

Aotual Wqs 

X 

OcforiTioN.' 

'O 






•o 


1 

o 


(3 

«S 



Variially 


<8 



*S 



Total, 

agncuU 


b’ 

Total, 



® -f 



turistB. 

i 

O . 
m 



■o 

s 

*2 

1 


Ss 

g 

o 

H 

Males. 

OB 

-2 

'3 

a 

r® 

Em 

OB 

o 

Females, j 

C8 

ns 

§ 

o. 

(D 

Q 

Total WOT 
pendant 

Males. 



1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


14C 

Poftlorw aud liirers in oilier carriages, 

307 

93 

... 

2 

• •• 

214 

... 

... 

... 

146 

carts, boats j etc. 

Dealers ami hirers <if olephanls, 

1,891 

760 

7 

131 

... 

1,124 

205 

67 

7 

camels, horsoi, cuttle, assoB, mules, 











etc. 











Obdkh 36.— Tkalc in fckl ... 

1.919 

683 

57 

46 

1 

1.179 

218 

... 

56 

147 

• 

Dealers iu firewood, charcoal, coal, 

1,919 

083 

57 

40 

1 

1,17U 

218 

... 

50 


oowdaiiK, etc. 











Oboik S9.— Team' in autiiiks of L^^lKY 

1111 

359 

1 

... 

... 

751 

49 

12 

1 


AH1» TIIOSK I'KRTAINING TO LRT'ltKh, 
and TllK ARTS AND BLlANCyS. 










148 

Dealers in precious stones, jowullfTy 

644 

198 

1 

... 

... 

445 

16 

3 

1 

(real ami in itation), clookB, optical 











iuhtruinoiitK, etc. 

99 

23 




76 




140 

Dealers in common bangles, bead 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

necklaces, ftuiB, small articles, toys, 
hunting und fishing tackol, fiuwers, 
(lie. 

ruhlishoru, boeksollers, siaiioners. 

368 

138 




230 

83 

9 


• 

150 

dealers in music, pictures, musical 











in'jtrumenis ami curiosities. 











OuDEH 10.— 'I'll vine OK mil Ml hOU'ja 

5S.261 

20,125 

60, 

3,433 


32,083 

7.897 

1.833 

53 

151 

DealorBin riij^a, stable refuse, etc, ... 

371 

98 

... 

2 1 

... 

273 

14 

3 

... 

152 

General ht(*rc-k<i(‘pj'rB mid f-hep 

40,012 

19,009 

50 

3,431 

... 

29,983 

7,769 

1,801 

47 

15,3 

ko' poTs ()t],( iM\i!-c ui.F| reified. 
ITineraiit Iriuloi's, jiudlars, httvvkers, 

. -.7-'7 

977 

0 

... 

... 

1,714 

124 

35 

6 

etc 

121 

•tl 




83 




151 

Other Irades (including farmers of 

... 



... 

... 

... 

piiuml.s, tolls and mnrkfts). 











CliiSi C. Public aUnlnlslralion and j 

:30C,02i 

'i.?41u'3 

657 

11,957 

1 

S4.214 

22,839 

11,169 

35 


liberal arts- ^ 











r)UB-CLA.^i3 Vi - rUilJJC H l-CK 

iC6,:3‘:3 

83,971 

... 

4.783 


22.277 

9.342 

5.38^ 



Obdsic 41.- Army ... 


75,279 

... 

3.5S4 

... 

12,229 

6,711 

4.412 

... 

155 

Army (Imperial) 

67.50S 

<5,2 1 9 


.3,581 

... 

12,229 

0,711 

4,412 



Obdi B 43— Aik FORCE 

258 

258 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••e 

156 

Air foreo 

25S 

158 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

— 


Order 44.— Police... 

18,4^2 

8,434 

... 

1,205 

... 

10,048 

2.631 

976 


159 

PoHco 

11,256 

5,585 

... 

916 


5,671 

1,098 

473 

... 

163 

Villago watchmen 

7,220 

2,St9 

... 

289 


4.877 

1,533 

603 



SUBCLASS vn.-l*UliLlC ADMINIS- 

28.381 

11,565 

... 

1.392 


16.816 

1.889 

829 

... 


TRATION. 











Obder 45.— Pcdlic admimstration 

28,3S1 

11565 


1.392 

< 

16.816 

1 4 

1.889 

829 


161 

Servico of the State ... 

22,0V1 

9, Goo 

... 

949 


12,434 

1,186 

. 668 


168 

Bortioe of Indian and Foreign States 

170 

12 

... 

... 


156 


... 

• M 

1€8 

Municipal and otbQr IcobI (not 

2,084 

747 

... 

41 


1,887 

141 

67 

... 

164 

tillage) Bervice. 

Village oiBoialB and Berranti other 

4.081 

1,197 


402 

... 

2,BS7 

668 

199 

... 

than watchmen. 
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OccuriTioif. 

fO 

ra 
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Actual Wobubi. 
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•o 

'2 


Actuab 
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Total. 

Parttally 
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Total. 






agrieuliurii 

1. 

2 



fl 







i| 

•ii 4 
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z 

a 

*S 


•o 

II 

8 

0 

i 

•s 

§ 

8 

*3 

i 

'S 

1 

s 

tj 

a 

1 

u 

i 

i 

1 


to 



a 

Ph 


N 

P 


iS 

1 



1 

26 

27 

28 

ID 

30 

31 

82 

33 

34 


145 

OoaluTs and hirora in othor oarriagea, 

7 



] 


2 






carta, boats, etc. 

• 




... 


... 

... 


146 

Dealers and birora of elopfaanta. 

7U 

87 


2 


42 

16( 

9] 




oamoU, horaea, cattle, aaBoa, mnlos, 
oto. 












Order SS.-^Trade ... «... 

427 

193 

1 

13 

1 

233 

42Q 

199 

.. 


147 

Dealers in flreffoodi oborooal, oool, 
covrdnng, etc. 

427 

10.3 

1 

13 

1 

233 

420 

193 

... 



Order 30.— Tbadb in abiiclei or luxury 

74 

34 




40 

214 

60 




AND THOSE PERTAINING TO LETTERS, 
AND IDE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











148 

Dealers in procioua atones, jowollory 

61 

27 




34 

139 

41 




(real and imitation), dooka, 
Optical iiistrumonta, eto. 











140 

Dealers, in Common bangles, bead 











neoklucos, fans, small artiolea. 







... 

**• 

• •• 


150 

toys, bunting and fishing tookol, 
Ilovrora, oto. 

Publiahors, boukaollurs, stationora, 
(lonlorH in inuuio, pictures, musioul 
instcumonts and curioBitios. 


7 

... 

... 

... 

6 

76 

19 

... 







Order 40. - Tkadf. of other sorts 

16,368 

6,250 

... 


... 

10,118 

9,877 

4,201 



161 

Dealers in rags, stable rofuBO, etc. ... 

20 

17 



... 

9 

61 

29 



162 

Odhornl storo-koopors and shop* 

10,070 

6,123 

... 

2,460 


' 9,948 

8,996 

8,979 




koopora otlierwiso uuspocifiod. 






... 


163 

^ 164 

Itinerant traders', pedlars, hawkers, 
oto. 

Other trades (including farmers of 

272 

111 

... 



101 

320 

193 

... 


pounds, tolls and markets). 









i.» 



Class C.— Public admlnlstratloo aad 
liberal arts. 



60 


... 


25,406 


412 



SUB-OLASS VI.-rUBLlC POBCE 

8,987 

5,766 

... 

1.738 

... 


1M54 

12.740 

... ■ 



Order 41.— Army ... 

4817 

4890 


1,346 

... 

427 

11,772 


eae 


165 

Army (Imperial) 

•1,817 

4,390 

... 

1,346 


427 

11,773 

11,222 




Order 43 — Air force 

... 

... 


... 

... 

*»• 

... 




168 

Air force 

... 

... 

... 

... 

tat 

... 

• se 

... 




Ordrr 44,— ruLicB 

4.150 



392 

... 

2,774 

2;882 

1.518 

... 


160 

Folioo 

2,816 

049 


271 

... 

B 

2,040 

1,067 



160 

Village watchmen 

1,334 

427 


121 

... 

907 

642 

461 

• •a 


1 

BUB-CLAS3 VII-PDBLIO ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

3,442 

947 


365 

... 

2,496 

8*832 

14S0 

... 


( 

3rdib 45.— Pdduc administratbon 

3.442 

947 


395 

• 

2*496 ^ 

^ 2tW2 

1.480 

... 


161 

Berriee of the State ... 

2,634 

731 


328 

... 

1,908 

2,788 

1,191 

... d 


162 

Berrioe of Indian and Foreign States. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

tee 

6 

• ee 

eta 


168 

Municipal and other local (net 

294 

73 


0 


221 

898 

121 



villago) aervioe. 






aaa 


164 

Village oMoiali and serrante other 

614 

143 

... 

63 

... 

871 

691 

168 




than watchmen* 
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OcfOfitioif. 


oisfitoraiiA) 


II^W. I. P. 


1 

»d 


o - 


Actoal Wobkxrb. 


-o 


Tdial. 


i 

13 


Partially 

agrtcul- 

turifftH. 


5 




m 

o S 

•3 S 

o f*- 

EH 


Actual ^i» 


Zltlat. 


i 


i 

1 


lO 


aUB-'JLASS VIII.-PROIfESSIONS AND 
* LIBERAL ABTS. 

1 ObdiB 46.— liBLlUlON 


J6S Priests, miaiBlors, etc. 

166 lloligfous moadioaatfl, inmates of 

monttStei ios eto . ' i j *« 

L67 CtttoobistH, roailors, oburou and mi - 

siun Borrice. . 

Tomplo, burial or burning gronnd 
Bar vice, pilgrim, oonduottff §, ciroum- 
oiserB. 

1 0»BtB 47 .— Law 

Lawyer of all kinds, indnding Kasls, 

law agents and mukhtiatB. 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition-writors, etc. 

I OBUtm 43. -Medioimi 

Medical praotitionors of 'Ml kinds, 
inoludiug dontista, oooMists, auu 
▼otoriuary surgoons. 

MIdwivO!*, vaccinatOcB, oompoundois. 
nurses, maBseura, eto. 

i OBDER^'iO — iNSTBUCiroN 

Professors and tejkobors of all kinds 

Clerks and Borrants conneotod with 
education. 

1 OBDBB 60.-LBTTEB8 AKD ABT8 AND SCIENU18 

Public scribes, Stonograpbors, eto. 

Afohitocts, Burteyors, ocginoorB 
and their employoe. 

Authors, editors, ioumaUsts, artiiis, 
photographers, sculptors, astrono- 
mers, motenfologluts, botanists, 

1 astrologers, eto. 

Music oompoBors and 

on afl WndB of musioal inBlia- 
moats (not military}, Bingsrs, actors 
and dAnoors. 

Ooniurora, acrobats, fortune toUers, 
reoicors, ethlbibors of cuiiosiiies 
and wild animals. 

Clati D.— WlscalUneotts 

SDB-OLASa IX.— PKR30N3 LIVING 

ON tubib income. 

I ObDBB 61 PBBIOKS IITIMO FBIltClPALLT 

' Off Ttm ]xooig>. ' 

I Proptietort (other than of 

and •oholarthfp 

hoidsirs and pansIonaM. 


74,3S2 28.614 
44.471 17. 

20,819 7,7t9 

21,988 9,387 

97 I 

1,637 1 ■ 489 

2,229 

435 1U7 

1,704 662 

9.174 2.751 

6,827 1,7C3 


3,347 1 


988 


657 

155 

81 

63 

11 

10 


wa 


825 

110.466 

8,464 

a464 

8,464 


380 I 

43,529 

2.S37 

2.837 

2.837 


267 


5.776 1 

3.987 

2,210 

1.725 

62 

122 
25 
07 
718 


X4 I 623 


253 

127 

127 


108 


45,121 11.608 

28.623 7.476 

12,099 3,989 

12,548 3.040 

88 I 25 
1,038 1 413 


4,807 1.707 

4.5 i4 1 1,634 

223 1 73 

13,711 1 5,794 

100 1 34 

1,686 I 7C’( 

348 1 117 


10,762 4,627 107 


195 

402 

306 

6 

547 

1 

30 

3 

513 


5.804 

347 

347 

347 


3,008 

581 

581 

681 


1,560 

328 

1.232 

6.156 

4,050 

2,106 

2,973 

2.823 

150 


4,043 


35 

9 


243 

21 

222 

301 

167 

144 

749 

743 

6 


7,800 ^839 

60 1 7 

910 I 284 
231 21 

6,108 2^05 

486 22 

6U3S 28.164 


1,2 

1,876 I 

10 I 

136 I 

61 1 

8 

63 I 

TOj 

63 I 
26 I 

235 

283 

2 

2 

121 : 
8 I 

1,109 { 


16 


16 


a380 

94») 

6,280 


1.488 

1.488 

1,488 


7.624 


881 


658 






























OooapMion ov 


of UTtUlwod-Ctoatral V«U«. 


OcourAnoN. 


DlSTBlOrS 


X65 

166 

16T 

168 


169 

170 

171 

178 

178 

174 

175 

176 

m 


180 


bub-class VIII.-T’RO^SIONS and 

LIBERAL ARTS. 

ORDit 46.-B*WQ^o*« 

Piieiti, ministeraf etc# ... 

Beligioai * mendioantB, inmaiea of 

• monosterios, oto. ^ ^ . 

OateohistB, readori, ohurcii and mu- 
lion florvicf. 

Temple, burial or burning ground 
aerrice, pilgrim conductors, oiroum- 
oiiora. 

Ordsb 47 .— Law ... ••• ••• 

Lawyers of all kinds, including Kaais, 
law agents and mukhtiars. 

* Lawyers’ clerks, petition-writers, etc. 

Medical praotitionors of all kinds, 
including dentists occulista and 
veterinary surgeons. 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nnrses, masaours, etc. 

OrDIB 40 tf-lN 8 TRUCTION 

ProfoSBors and teaohors of all kinds 

Clerks and soryanta connected with 
education. 

Ordsb 60 .— Lkttsbs and arts and bciinceb 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. ... 

Architects, surveyors, engineers, 
and their employee. 

Authors, editors, journalists, artists, 
photographers, sculptors, astrono- 
mors, meteorologists, botanists, 
astrologori, etc. ^ , 

Musio composers and masters, players 
on all kinds of musioal Instruments 
(not military), singers, actors, and 

Oo^Mo”,' wrobsu, forlnn^teUeM. 

iMiten, eiMbitoii of oMio.ihoi 

and wild animals. 

IctaM O.— MlKellaneon*. 

SUB-CLASS IX.— PBB80NS LIVING ON 
ffHEIB INCOMB. 

Oun 61 .-Pk«soii» litiho paiKcimii 

ON THlia INCOME. 

Proprietors (other than o* 

tural land), fund and sobolarship 
holders and pensioners. 


Bimru. 1 

4 

»a 

*0 

8 

§ 

k 8 

Tl 

11 

Aemi WoBEiM. 

1 . 


Parifllif 

agrieuliuriii 

1 

i 

"3 

I 

h 

i 

'Ti 

Females. 

26 


28 

20 

80 

81 

23,667 

SSSSl 

60 

2,872 

... 

15,320 

14,649 

5,584 

n 

1,990 

... 

a934 

0,348 

3,104 

22 

1,805 

set 

6,127 

4,653 

8,258 

... 

688 

see 

2,805 

14 

0 

1 

... 


4 

630 

123 

8 

62 

sea 

406 

334 

100 

... 

80 


284 

45 

12 

M. 

10 

... 

88 

280 

88 

... 

70 

... 

201 

6.159 

1.251 


509 

... 

3,886 

3,680 

876 

1 

897 

... 

2,803 

1,470 

876 

21 

112 

ess 

1,088 

1048 

204 

7 

58 

... 

837 

060 

191 

7 

57 

... 

761 

89 

18 

... 

1 

... 

76 

2,577 

1,148 


285 

... 

1.429 

7 

2 

... 

... 

... 

b 

184 

«8 

... 

2 


121 

43 

18 

I 

sea 

1 

sss 

25 

2,311 

1 

1,056 

aat 

282 

sss 

1,265 

• 32 

0 

ete 

ve# 

eee 

28 

22,188 

7,661 

886 

463 

sie 

13.632 

1.155 

885 

... 

241 

• Si 

* 770 

1,155 

885 

... 

241 

•ee 

770 

1,165 

885 

... 

841 

... 

770 



✓ 


— 



DBXA imiAXU. 


n 

n 


32 


2.189 

905 

827 

16 

801 

481 

136 

846 

1»482 

786 

647 

761 

754 

7 

2,109 

11 

807 

ISO 

1,661 


2il62 


Aotuje 


7.W. 

i 

\ 

3 

i 

mm 

34 

2,850 

418 

695 

115 

621 

60 

841 

48 

6 

B 

127 

see 

162 


86 

••• 

127 

... 

595 

188 

37B 

8 

217 

128 

320 

61 

828 

04 

8 

• M 

781 

107 

4 

It* 

180 

••1 

27 

... 

611 

107 


••• 

9,949 

1,788 

714 

■ se 

714 

§»• 

714 

sss 




















OoeOfAtloB or atuii of UtoMbood-floaoral TMOo. 







































Ooovp^tloii or moAiii. of llyoUlutolIrttonoraA 


— 








mSTRlOTS AND 

m 



S..W. r. 

p. 





HAZA 

S' 

1 

1 

OoCDPATIOir. 

4 

-o 

a 

Actual Wobkbbs. 



4 

• *9 

Actual Wob 


9 

s , 

Total, 

Partially 

agricul- 

turitti. 

i 

1 

§. 

M m 

Total. 1 


® s 

-1 

u 

% 

*3 

i 

*3 

B 

(0 

Males. 

i 

1 

8 

ro 

s 

-.1 ■ 
■so* 

Males. 

i 

] 


^ 1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 


SUB-eLA98 X.-DOMBSriC SERVICE... 

21.315 

8.349 

2,199 

237 


10.767 

6,169 

24i38 

■ 


OiDii 62 ,.^Dojikatic bbrtici... 

21,315 

8.319 

2.199 

297 

... 

10,767 

6,169 

^528 

m\ 

181 

Oooki, water-oarriora, door-keapora, 
watohmtn and otbar indoor Borvants 

10,482 

.'>,838 

2,199 

2G8 

... 

8,44.5 

‘ 6,823 

2,402 

4 

182 

Prirato grooms, oaaoUmon, dog boys 
oto. ' 

4,303 

2,299 

- 

13 

... 

2,094 

304 

113 

... 

183 

Prirata motor drivers and oloanors 

440 

212 

... 

16 

... 

228 

43 

18 < 

»•* 


SUl-OLASS XI.-IKSUITPICIKNTLY DBS- 
OHIBBD OCCU P ATION8. 

55.665 

22.310 

1.701 

1,897 

... 

31,621 

8,292 

2,509 


1 

OrBIB 53. -(iHMSaiL TERMS WHICH DO MOT 
IMOICATI A DEPINITB (^^COPITIOM. 

55.665 

22,310 

1.701 

1,897 

... 

31.621 

8.292 

2JK)9 

25 

184 

tfannfaotnrers, basiness mon and 
oontraotors otherwise nnBpccifiod. 

3,697 

1,447 

... 

341 

MS 

2,250 

128 ; 

23 

••• 

187 

Laboarerfl and workmen othorwise 
unBpooifled* 

Cl, 968 

20,893 

1,701. 

1,556 

... 

29,371 

8,164 { 

2,466 

25 


SUB-CLASS XII.-UNPRODUOTIVE ... 

25.022 

10U03 

1.554 

233 


13.465 

6.215 

2X84 

as2 


Obdbb 64.— Inmatii o? jails, astlcms and 

ALM nODBBf. 

2,636 

2.554 

82 


... 

... 

213 

213 

SIS 

188 

Inmates of jails, asylums and aim 
honses. 

2,636 

2,554 

82 

... 

.0 

... 

m 

218 

H« 


Obdbb 65.f— B iooabr, vaobahts, fbostitutii 

> 22,388 

7,449 

1,472 

233 

... 

13,465 

6,002 

1.821 

352 

189 

Beggars, ragrants, witches, wisards, 

22.060 

7,381 

1,252 

232 

... 

13,417 

6,045 


814 

190 

Prooarers and prostitutes 

336 

68 

8eb 

1 

... 

48 

67 

7 

88 
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Oooi^tloa or nowii of liVelllib<iil»Oo&ena TaUo. 


TaAiw.rBoiwimi pobts. 































TABU XVII. 


Ooonpfttton or rnoui of llTollhood-Oonofftl TaUo. 




mSTBIOTS AMn 

& 


BANNU. 

1 DXBA ISVAlb 

g 


6 

1 






1 


J 

OCCDPATIOK* 

*0 

'S 

Actual V7orxrb8. 



4 


Actual 

"S 

X 

9 

s 

1 - 





*5 




s 

Total, 

Partially 

agrieultwritti 

i 

s 

§ 

*“• t 

2 


ri 

*0 


* 


i 



Bi' 

1 


Is. 

o 

3 

§ 

S 

*3 

1 

1 

|| 

1 

h; 




Eh 



a 

h 

S 





1 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81 

82 




SUB-CLASS X^DOMESTIO SEBVICB ... 

2.079 

576 

524 

49 


979 

6.267 

HIS 

694 


OADBR 61.— DoMMTIC flKByiCB 

2.079 

576 

524 

tt 


979 

5.267 

1,997 

804 

m 

OookBi water-oarriors, door-koepera, 
watchmen and other indoor aorvanta 

1,884 

467 

624 

49 

... 

908 

^881 

M6I 

694 

189 

Ppirate grooma, ooachmen, dog bora, 
eio. • ^ 

178 

109 

... 

«#• 

... 

69 

808 

467 

fV. 

188 

Friyate motor drlvora and oloanera 

17 

10 

... 

... 


7 

128 

95 

**' 


SUB-CLASS XI.-INSUPFICIENTLY DEB- 
OBIBED OCCUPATIONS 

9,389 

a889 

135 

163 

... 

6.365 

lLi86 

4482 

466 1 


Obdib 53.— Genke\l terms which do not 

INDICATE A DEFINITE OCCUPATION, 

9.389 

3.889 

135 

163 

... 

5M6 

u.«8e 

4,182 

466 i 

184 

Maontootnrera, baaineaa mon and oon- 

643 

214 


91 


429 

679 

tio 



traotora othorwiao nnapeolfled. 

• ea 


ftt 

187 

liabonrera and workmen oUierwiae 
aappeoifled. 

8,740 

3.675 

185 

72 

• •1 

A98e 

10.787 

4,172 

466 , 


BUB-CLASS Xn.-.UNPBODUOTIVB ... 

9,565 

2.811 

236 

• e« 

... 

aeis 

4.768 

2.756 

878 


Order 64.— Inmatis of jails, asylums and 

ALM BOUSia* 

281 

279 

2 

•eo 

... 

... 

989 

884 

66 

m; 

[ Inmates of Jails, asyliims and aim 

1 bonaea. 

281 

279 



... 

... 

969 

884 

55 


OlADRR 66 .— BbOOABB, vagrants, PR08TITUT1S 

I 

9.284 

2.532 



... 

6,618 

A818 

1.872 

518 ; 

189 

Beggan^yegranta, witohea, wisarda, 
etc. 

0,287 

2,628 

203 

... 


6,606 

8,766 

1,861 

478 

190 

Prooarera and proatitntea ... 

47 

4 

81 

oa 

... 

12 

68 

11 

40 
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OooupfttloB «r 
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TABLE XYIII. 


Subsidiary Occupations of Agriculturists', 

Actuai workers oniyi 

. -V. ! ‘ ‘ 

PART (•) deals with Rent-Receivers, i. v., group 1 of Table iVII. 

PART (ii) with Rent-Payers, i. group 2 of Table XVII, and 

PART (in) with Agents, etc., farm servants and field labourers, i. e., 
groups 3) 4 and 5 of Table XVII. 




table XVIII 


Sttbildtory ooottpatloM of Afrlottltorloto-Aotiial worlceM oalj. 

( 1 ) Bont-recelTon. 


f 

District ob Sim. 

«OTAL BOMBKE Of K 
EBRT BBCEIVBES 

(Actual wore- 

BRS). D 

UMBRR or 

WORKIBS 

sbturmbi 
iart ocoo 

actual! 

WHO 1 

Details ar 

SUB8I- r 

PATIONsj 

Bant paytrt. 

Field 

lahowrerit 

Service of 
State, 

Hi 

Otker iradere 
^f all Jcinde, 

4 

Females. 

- — 

i 

■ 

■ 

1 

(fi 1 

» 

'3 

S I 

ol 

9 

'3 

§ 

i 

"a 

ja 

,1 

1 

9=4 

I 

i 

1 

B 

• 

1 

1^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 


m 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14- 

16 

N..W. P- P. ••• ' 

231.226 

10.361 

41.S63 

1.123 

7,635 

1 


990 

&3S2 

... 

3,116 


2.666 

... 

HMara 

69, 9U 

1,702 

8,19 i 

00 

478 


1,199 

83 

1,313 

... 

081 

... 

578 

... 

Fesbawar ... 

97,919 

4,812 

20,700 

49t 

5,312 


1,307 

494 

6,05.5 

... 

1,519 


1,632 

... 

Kobat ••• 

22.A17 

3,305 

3.383 

545 

607 

... 

259 

413 

410 

... 

434 

... 

282 

••re 

Banan 

18,568 

224 

2,919 

... 

580 

... 

906 

... 

193 

... 

131 

... 

178 

• 1. 

Dara Ismail Khan 

22,029 

281 

6,928 

... 

718 

... 

5,209 


... 


• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 

Trani -Frontier Posts 

879 

... 

379 



_ 

... 



379 

— 




— 


(11) Bent payers- 



«ux . 
















TABLE XVIN. 


SnbiMtory ooonpatloiii of Agrtoiatnrlstii— Aotnal workan oaljr. 

(1) Be&t*rooolT«rs. 

. > 

SaBSiDIlET OCOUrATIONS KBTDBlIkD, * 



(11) Bant'payeri. 



(Ill) Agents, eto., Farm servants and Field labourers. 



Femtlefl. 













































































TABLE XIX. 


Sho^ln^ for cert&in mixed occupations the Number 
of Persons yfho returned each as their 
(a) Principal, (b) Subsidiary Means 
of Livelihood. 

This Table has been prepared for. the following dual oooapations Whioh 
are found in considerable strength in the ProTinoe-(A.) MilkseUer and (B) 
Cattle breeder, (C) Contractor and (D) Grain dealer, (E) Moneylender and (P) 
General Shop-keeper, (G) Goldsmith and (H) Servioe of the State, (I) Senrioe 
of the State and (J) General Shop-keeper. 



CABLE XIX 



•kowlaf for oortftln mlxod ooonpatloni tho Vnmber of Fenoss trlio rotnmod 
OMli OoovpatlOB M tholr (a) Prlaolpal, (h) Snbildiarp moaao of XlTOlilMOd. 

t « 


DItLriot snd State. 

Total number of persons 
(aotnal workers) who 
returned ooonpetion 

A, 0, B, 0, 1, ftS tkrir 
principal oooupation. 

Number of persons in the 
two preceding columns 
who returned oooupation 

1 B, D, F» J, as their 
subsidiary oooupation. 

Total number of persons 
(actual workers) who 
returned occupation B, D, 
F, H, J, ati their princi- 
pal oooupation* 

Number of personi in th 
two preceding oolumni 
who returned oooupatioi] 
A,0,B, 0,I,aB theii 
•ubsidiary oooupation* 


Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, i 

1 

Males. 

Females. I 

Haleii 

Femalei. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

B 


^ (A) lIKilkaeller and (B) Cattle breeders. 


N*-W. P. P. ... 1 

iM)| 

1 

7491 ... 1 

13» 

... 

74 

Sts 

Peshawar ... ••• | 

1.0«6 1 

61 


lot 

ess 

7* 

... 


(0) 

• 

Oontraotors 

and (D) Grain 

dealers. 



N.-W. P. P. *** 

1.447 

... 1 

199 1 ... 1 

2.906 

•** 1 

1 1(B 

•se 

Oera Ismail Khadi 

8101 

... 1 

100 1 ... 1 

381 

••• 

1 102 

eei 


(E) Mondp'lendOr ai^d (F) Central 8bop«keepbr. 


N.-W. P. P. .. 

1.698 

4 

IW 

... 

19.009 

50 

2,825 

lluzara ... 

678 

4 

7 

SIS 

1,801 

47 

603 

Poflbawar .*• 

487 

.*• 

150 

Sts 

3,575 

3 

1»822 


(ft) ftoldsniltli and (Hj Sbrrioe 6f the Sthte. 


N-W. P. P. ... 

im 


95 

... 

9,60Q 

PMiutina ••• ... 

2,401 

... 

95 

SIS 

5,270 


(I) Senrloe of the State and (J) fteneral Shop-keeper. 


N.-W. P. P. *.. 

9.609 

... 

36 

SIS 

iaOQ9 

to 

144 

... 

Hasara .m 

663 

fSS 

86 

sss 

1,801 

47 

144 I 

• SIS 


oxxxiy; 

















TABLE XX. 


DlstNbution by Religion of Workers end Dependents 
In different Occupations. 

This Table, whiob haa been prepared for the firtt time for tWfc Province, 
is aubdivided into two parts, giving details for each reliaioa-(e) for the 
Provinoe as a whole, and (J>) for the Peshawar City. 




'Snmhvt of Grotip. 


TABLE XX. 


SUMMtUB W aellgim Ot w«tt.w »i.d of dUtwron* Ooo.p»tloM. 

(o)-DetaU8 of the whole Frovlnoe. 



OooapaiioQd 


gs 

'S ^ 
o 
H 


Distiibotioh by Belioioit# 


all occupations 

CU8S A.— Production of raw materials. 

SUB-CLASS I.-'EXPLOITATION OF 
ANIMALS*AKD VEGETATION. 

Obdib Ii-Pabtcies iKD Aobicultube ... 

OBDBB 1 (al.-OBDIBABT CULTIVATION 

Income from rent of agricultural land | 

Ordinary ouUivatorB ... 

AgontSi managers of landed ostatos 
(not planters), olorks, rent ooUoc* 
tors, etc. 

Farm servants *«• “* 

field labourers 
I Obdib 1 (b).— G bowebs oi special pboductb 

' AND MABEET UAKDENIMO. . 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel § vino, 
areoa nut, oto., growers. 

I ObdeP 1 (c).— F orestry 

Forest oflBcers, rangers, guards, oto. 

Wood-cuttors, firewood, catocha, 
rubber, etc., collectors and charcoal | 
burners, 

Obdib 1 (d).- R aising of f arm^stock 

Cattle and buffalo brooders and 
keepers. 

Sheep, goat end pig brooders 

Breeders of other animals (horses, 
mules, camels, asBos, oto). 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

Obdib 1 (sI.-Raisinq or fmall animals 

Birds, boss, oto. 

Obdbb 2.— Fishing and hunting 

Fishing 

Hunting ••• *** 

SUB-OLASS II,— EXPLOITATION OF 

minerals. 

Obdib 6.— Sait, ETC. 

Rook, soa and marsh salt 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum and 
other smhstanoes soluble in water. 


s 

s 

1 

rJ 

a 

Hindus* 

■ 

03 

m 

a 

.S 

.s 

'C 

o 


i 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

2,0Ea378 

168.353 

32,369 

13.026 

20 

3 

1.493.403 

7,652 

1.244 

3 

... 

... 

1.492.972 

7,639 

1,244 

... 

... 

«** 

1.492.444 

7,635 

1*244 

... 

... 

• SI 

1.478,555 

7.681 

1.244 

... 

... 

... 

738,489 

6,150 

1,218 

... 

• It 

... 

2 726,006 

1,440 

26 

... 

tet 

... 

1, 313 

41 

... 

... 

lit 

til 

1 1,013 


... 

It# 

*»» 

... 

4 13,784 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 1.305 


... 

... 

»*• 

ttt 

(5 1,305 

... 

... 


... 

... 

11 3041 

... 

... 


... 

... 

).l 484 

*• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

;7 2,657 

... 

... 

... 

... 

til 

25 9.521 

4 

... 

... 


tt* 

27 327 

• ti 

... 

... 

... 

lit 

17 847 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

32 28 

4 

... 

... 


•«. 

19 8,816 

... 

... 


ttt 

... 

22 22 

... 

r tf 

... 

eel 

... 

22 

tee 

see 

... 

... 

... 

32 628 

4 

tel 

... 

... 


«9 *86 

4 

^ tit 

... 

••1 

III 



• 




63 63 

... 

it. 

... 

•*< 

ttt 

147 481 

la 

1 ••• 

8 

... 

ttt 

k47 431 

IS 

t 

8 

1 

Its 

133 *W 

IS 

\ 

8 

... 

• It 

14 14 

1 ••• 


til 

..t 

•ei 


114 


OXXXTl 


•flBiqppua 


Kamber of Group* 




», B.Ilgl« <* W«»«. «« !>««*»«. Of OMOrott 0««»rtWM- 
(a)- 96 toU« ol th« whole Provliioe. 


Occupation. 


85 
25 
27 
29 
80 
81 
88 
88 

86 
87 


80 

40 

42 

43 

44 

45 


DlSTaiBOTlON BT Bitioiow. 


47 

48 

40 

50 


Class B*- Preparation and supply ol 
material substances. 

SUB-CLiSS III.— INDUSTRY 

Obdib 5.-TEXTlt«S. 

Cotton ginning, cleaning tnd preifllng 

Cotton ipinning ••• 

Cotton aizing and weaving f 

BopQ, twino and airing ... ••• 

Other fibroa (ooooanut, alooa, flax, 
hottp, atraw, etc.) ^ 

Wool carding and apinning ••• 

Wearing of woollen blanlcota 

Weaving of woollen carpets 

Silk weavers ... 

Dyeing, bloaohing, printing, prepara- 
tion and aponging of textiles. 

Lace, cropo, ombroidoriea.fringea, eW., 
and inBufficiontly described textile 
industries. 

0BDEB7.-H1I)B8, SEIMS AMD HARD MATI- 
BIALS from tub ANinAt KINODOU. 

Tanners, carriers, leather droaasra 

and leather dyers, etc. 

, Makers of leather articles, such as 
trunks, water. bags, saddjery or 
harness, eto., excluding artiolos of 

Bo^ne,*ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers 
(except button). 

Obdbb 8.— Wood 

Sawyers 

Carpenters, tumors and ioinorsj etc. 

Basket makers and other industrios 
•f woody material, including leaves 
and thatohora and builders working 
with bamboo roods or similar msto- 
rials. 

Obdib 9.— -Metals ... ••• 

Makers of arms, gnns, eto. 

Other workers in iron and makers of 

imploments and tools, principally 

or exclusively of Iron. 

Workers in brass, copper and boll 

W^kors in other metals except pre- 
oions metals (tin, sino, ISsd, quick, 
filter, eto )• 
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fi 

p a 

a 9 
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O 

H 

m 

1 

P 

i 

»o 

p 

a 

4 
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M 

M 

c2 

a 

S 

m 

X 

d ♦ 

‘8 

& 

2 

8 

5 

6 

7 

472.471 

358,926 

96895 

15.291 

1,346 

16 

288.849 

265.577 

21,180 

1,726 

366 

... 

43.994 

42.832 

1.088 

64 

• 

eee 

... 


6,411 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,80H 

2,126 

657 

25 

... 

... 

2V>I4 

24,353 


•if 

... 

... 

244 

204 

29 

11 

... 

... 

486 

485 


... 

... 

... 

231 

231 

eee 

see 

... 

... 

616 

616 

• St 

... 

... 


678 

673 

• «e 

... 

... 


665 

656 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6,979 

6,910 

.68 

11 

... 

... 

878 

268 

1 03 

17 

eee 

... 

3,236 

3.116 

119 

1 

... 

... 

1,117 

997 

119 

1 


ei8 

1,977 

1,977 

... 

... 

.ft 

e»» 

142 

142 

... 

... 

eee 


34.818 

33.102 

1.572 

142 

2 

... 

8,191 

3,191 

... 

... 

... 


24,449 

23,662 

653 

142 

2 

... 

7,178 

6,260 

910 




28,303 

28,062 

252 

7 

2 

... 

168 

168 


... 

... 

... 

26,676 

20,492 

81 

... 

2 


367 

189 

171 

7 

... 

... 

1,193 

1,163 
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i^lftrlbntlon by aellgloii of Worken a&A SepondMiti of dlfforoat Oooupfttloni. 

(a)— SotoUi ot tbo whole Provlnoe. 
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1 
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'S 
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IB 

B 

B 

IB 
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OSSII la— OsBAlflCS ... 

iiO.388 

19.416 

872 


... 

aaa 

M. 


62 

Ifakers of gliaa and oryaial ware ••• 

44 

44 

... 

•aa 

aaa 

... 

... 


64 

Kakera of poroela^n and oaookery ... 

81 

31 

... 

aia 

•k. 

... 

mt 

Ml 

66 

Fottora and oar then pipe and bowl 

17,192 

17,192 

... 







makora. 







*** 


66 

Briok and tilo makora ... 

8,021 

2,149 

872 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

Ml 


ObDEB II.—CHRMlCAti raODUCTS PBOPIBLT 

9.597 

9.342 

238 

17 






60-01LLBD, AND ANALOOOU8. 









63 

Manufacture of matoboa and oxploaive 

IID 

119 








materiala. 






... 



69 

Manufacture of oorated and mineral 

834 

92 

225 

17 





waters and ice. 








61 

Manufaoturo and refining of regetablo 
oils. 

8,849 

8,849 

••• 

... 



aaa 

M* 

64 

Othora (soap, candloa, lao, cutoh, per* 

295 

282 

13 

It. 





fumes and misoellaneous drugs). 








M» 


Obobb 12— Food iMDUatRiKB ... 

27507 

23.858 

3.516 


... 


... 


65 

Sioo pounders and buskers and flour 

6,772 

6,995 

761 

16 






gtindera. 

227 





asa 

66 

Bakers and bisouit makers 

164 

48 

... 

aaa 

at# 

... 

aaa 

67 

Grain parohers, oto. ... ... 

6,693 

6.019 

666 

88 

eae 

aee 


... 

68 

Butohora ... ... ... 

0,516 

9, Boa 

saa 

18 

... 

a«a 

... 

... 

70 

Butter, oheoso and gbee makers 

142 

142 

... 

.w 

aaa 

1 

asa 

•.M 

71 

Makers of sugar, molaaaes and gur ... 

361 

361 

... 

... 1 

see 



*«• 

72 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam 
and oondiments, eto. 

2,990 

978 

1,843 

109 

... 

... 

1 *** 

... 

75 

Manufooturera of tobaooo, opium and 

604 

174 

ass 

47 

i 





ganja. 




1 






Obdbb 18.— Industbies of dbesb and tbb 

85.423 

81.047 

4.155 

220 

1 





TOILET. 





** 

76 

HatjOap and turban makers 

2,809 

2,166 

168 

aaa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

77 

Tailors, milliners, dross makers dar< 

18,369 

17,100 

1,117 

162 






ners and embroiderers on linen. 



... 



78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

20,216 

25,6C4 

716 

6 

1 

... 

•** 


79 

Other industries pertaining to dress. 

216 

68 

158 







gloTos, sooks, gaiters, belts, buttons, 
umbrellas, canes, oto. 





••• 


... 


80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

18.659 

12,287 

1,280 

49 

... 

«. 

... 

... 

81 

Barbara, hairdressers and wig makers 

24,728 

28,9S2 

727 

14 1 

... 

... 

... 


82 

Other Industries connected with the 

21 

12 

9 

• 

# 





toilet (tattooers, shampoeers, bath 
‘boBSea, eto). 










OBDII l4.-V0BiriTUBB tNDUSTBIBS 

tieo 

m 

513 

1S7 


•M 
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Cabinet makora, oarriaga paiaterai 
eto. 


891 

618 

127 

•M 

..t 


tit 


Uphoiatarara, tast makara, ate. 

124 

124 
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••• 
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BtitrDmtion by B»aglMi «f Worbwi mA StyiMftnto of ««•«•»♦ 

(a)->9ttalli «t th* wholt ftpovlao#* 


I 

i 


OoeapAtioa* 


86 

88 

8Q 


80 

OV 

oa 


94 

95 

96 

97 


100 

101 


102 

108 


1 P 7 

108 


OBDiBj6.^BoiiriHO iNDDIrtlKi. 

Lime burner, cement workeri 

IiiOaTfttors and welltinkeri ••• 

Brick layer! and masons 

Builders (otber than bnildings made 
of bamboo or similar materials,) 
decorators, paintors oi hOnsos, 
tilers, plumbers, etc. 

Obdib 16.— Constboction Of mbaks Of 
tbansfuBT . 

persons engaged in making, 

ing or roptdring motor vohiolos or 

C.«S OMl. pttiw. "to-. 

wheel wdghts. 

Ship, boot, aeroplane builders 

OmnSB 17.— PBODtICTXOW and TBANSmsSlON 

oi IOW«. (H.At. LIOHI. 

rLECIWelTT, HOTIV* POWEB.nO.) 

Qas works and electric light power ... 

OBDKB 18.— OtNEB MISCKLLANEOUS AND 
UMDlflNID INDOBTBUS. 

Printort, Uthogr»photi, engwwr*. rtc. 
Book-Maderi «ad .titohori, onvolopo 
KMwr* o'f BroiioBin»‘romeDta 

onamellor*. imitation JowoHory 

T.TK^iT'Ar*''"- 

(oUMt than potlormort) ow 
in thUtrea and 

pnbllo ontertainmont, ®®P’“r ' 

pablio aooiotioa, rnoo oon 


CntatSS di.po.hl of rofn... 

dust, gto. 

Sweepirs, soateiigere» etc. 

8UB CLA88 IV.-TBANSPORT 

O»m». 20 .-Tbiw.po»t bt waiib 

8hip o*«Kir. and thdr 
brokw., .hip.’ wginaa*'. 

Bi?S;iS.?b.at«m. and tow «« 


1 

I 

il 

1 


7.403 

162 

2S8 

6,926 

1,087 

417 

71 

116 

231 

11 

11 


232 

287 

61 

623 

16,008 

62 

219 


81 

9,669 


&201 

60 

1,188 

1,968 


DMUiutioii It Bbubiov. 


6.690 

152 

229 

6,167 

1,082 


281 

9 

0 

17,896 

206 

192 

61 

166 

12,gi0 

88 

214 


81 

4,829 

92.573 

2.641 

62 

696 


788 

9 

769 


47 

19 

28 


19 

61 


2.769 

21 

6 


4,878 

5f388 

423 

6 

861 


1,691 67 


98 

8 

86 


772 

7 

44 

»a 

81 

629 

3 


9 

959 


8 

992 

99 

2 

97 


854 

999 
98 
1 

87 

a*. I a.a 


msix 











TMRl 911.7 


«f <«9Mnik ud X)«via4ii^ «f dUraniit Oooapftt|oap. 

(ii)^lDlMitlf IfiM wlwlt iMIfblQ*. 


1 

OoeipitfoB. 

•o 

8 

m 

1 


DlSfBlBUfiail BT Bbumck. 



1 

1 

0 

.H 

r 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

s 

1 

Cfi 

1 

0 

1 

1 


% 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

D 

B 

B 

9 


OtDBB 21.— TBANBPOBT BT BOAT). 

294260 

26,751 

108 

6CB 

469 

aaa 

aaa 

333 

111 

iia 

114 

Fer^tiB (other then labonreri) ein> 

3,083 

1,406 

1,061 

488 

198 

333 

(33 

133 

ployed on the oonatrnotlon and 
maintenanoo of roada and bridgea. 
Ownera. managfra and omployea 

684 

ISO 

Ml 

86 

278 

333 

333 

331 

(axolading peraonal aervanta)^ oon- 
neotod with moehai^ically dripon 
▼ehiclea (inolnding tr^ma). 

Ditto, oonnectod with other vehioles 

6,747 

6,650 

68 

89 

.M 

331 

133 

333 

116 

Palki, eto., boarera and ownera 

221 

221 

... 

III 

aaa 

3.3 

- 

Mi 

116 

117 

Pack elephant, oatnel, mule, aaa and 

13,438 

13,387 

39 

12 

•t* 

333 

313 

••• 

bnllook ownera and drirera. 

Portera and meaaengera ... ... 

6,077 

4,901 

129 

47 

196 

333 

333 



OBOIB 13.— TbANBPOBT BT BAIl. 

4.994 

2.96 

A168 

lOB 

911 

333 

333 

IM 

118 

Bail way emiployea of all kinda othor 

4,366 

1,777 

2,U0 

97 

841 

133 

133 

33? 

119 

than oooliea. 

Labonrera employed on railway oon- 

639 

607 

23 

9 

311 

3.3 

333 

m 

ft! 

atruotion and maintenance, cOoliea 
and portera employes on railway 
premiies. 

Oboib 23.— Post Orricr, Tcleqrapu aKd 

2.662 

797 

1.375 

181 

1 

89 


aaa 

aaa 

120 

Tilephomb SRRyicta, 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone 

2,442 

707 

1.375 

181 

■89 



aaa 

aerviooB. 

SUB-OLASS V.-TRADB 

163732 

60.776 

70,06 

1M73 

47 

16 

§33 

1 

•aa 


QBDBB 2i.-«BANS8, I8TABLI6HKBT8 OP 

i309 

iae 

3.999 

869 


aaa 


aaa 

121 

CREDIT, BXOIUMOB ANO^lNaCBAlfCE. 

Bank managers, money lenders, ex- 

4,309 ' 

486 

3,699 

269 

1 

1.3 


aaa 

change and inauranoe agents, money 
obangors and brokers and their 
omployea. 

Obdbb 26.— Bbobebaoe, commission and 

1 

j 

6.626 

392 

303 

639 

4 


aaa 

laa 

122 

BE PORT. 

Brokers, oommission agenta, oommer* 

i 

4,424 

892 

8,993 

686 

4 


aaa 

iia 

cial trapelleira, warehouse owuora 
and employee. 

Obdeb 26— Tbadi in textilis ... 

11.887> 

6,181 

8,03 

898 

J 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

123 

Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton* 

11,887 

4,181 

6,813 

898 

... 


laa 

aaa 

silk, hair and othor textioloa. 

Obdeb 27— Tbadi in skins, lbatheb and 

135B 

1.652 

7 

.0 




aaa 

124 

fUB». 

fTradt in alcina, leather, furs, feathort. 

1,659 

1,862 

7 



1 



horn, etc , and ar ioles made from 

these 

ObDBB 28.-TBADB INWOOD ... 


1.166 

3J0 

60 


•V 

aat 

aea 

116 

Trada in wood (not Arewood), cork. 

4,768 

1,886 

i 

i.n3 

841 

I*. 

333 

aaa 

aaa 

bavk. bamboo, thatch, eto, and 
ittiolea mada from tbeaa. 




1 





















])litarU>«t}oa by Bellglon of Wbvkoro Mid DoytadMito of USbroat Ooonybtloai* 

(a)-]totalli of tho wbolo Fxovlaoo. 


I 

•s 

I 


Ooonpfttfon* 


I 

I 


Dimtmtoa w BiuftMr. 


126 


127 


138 


129 

180 


181 

183 

183 

184 
186 
186 
IS? 
188 
189 


I OlDBE 29.— TBAOB IH MITAL8 

Trade in motali, maohinory knifed, 
tooU, elo. 

I OBOIB 80.— TbAD* in POTVEBT, BBICB8 AND 
T1LB8. 

Trade in pottery, briokd and tiled 

I Obdbb 81 Tbadb in chemical pboddcte 

Trade in ohemioal prodnotf (drngp, 
dyes, paintd, petrolenm, oiplodiTea, 
eto.). 

Obdbb 82.— HoTELd, cAtES, bbstaubante, ito. 

Vendord of wine, Hqnord, aerated 
waierd and loe. 

Ownord and managerd of botela, 
oookahopd, daraii, eto., and their 
employed. 

Obdbb 88.— Otheb tbade in food siufFd. 
Fidhdealerd ... 

Grocera ancf Bollord of vegetable oil, 
salt aud other oondimente. 

Soiioir® 

eggs, oto. . 

Sellora of awootmeats, anger, gur and 
molaaRu<*. , 

Oardamom, betel-leaf, vogetablod, fruit 
and arooa nut delloPB. 

Grain and pulde dealera 

Tobaooo, opium, ^nja, elo., dollort 

Dealer! in dhoep, goatd and plgt 

Dealers in hay, graad and fodder 

I Obdbb 84 Tbadb in clothing and toxiet 

ABTlCLEd. 


140 


1411 
142 I 


148 


144 


Trade in ready-made clothing and 
other artiolod of dresaand the toilet 
(batd, umbrellae, socks, ready-made 
shoes, perfumed, eto. 

bobb 85. -Tbadb in fubnitubb 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains 
and bedding. . 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, 
orookery, glassware, bottles, articles 
for gardening, eto. 

I Obdu 89— T»tD« IB bpiwibo iim«uM 

Tr.d«ln build ing m.terf.l* other than 
brinks, tiled and woody matenals. 

1 Obdbb 87.— TidtDi in mbans of tbanspobt 

DMUftt In Dwhanioal tranqiott 


!1 

4 

3 

a 

1 

1 

1 

•BWiR^WO 

’8JMWJ 

4 

i . 

1 


a 

B 

Bl 

Bl 

B 

B 

Bl 

3. 

«» 


268 

75 

• di 

• 88 

888 

991 

862 

19 

268 

76 

•a* 

8dd 

• •8 

.99 


570 

34 

• ee 


... 


•w 





e 




604 

670 

84 


... 

.1* 

- 

I.t 

197 

82 

106 

9 

... 

M* 

(.1 

(91 

197 

82 

106 

9 

..* 

..« 


til 

5.881 

4899 

796 

v» 

«8« 



991 

1,160 


648 

67 

I8« 

988 

I.t 


4,721 

4,989 

258 

129 

see 

... 

ll. 

Ai 

47.188 

20.921 

20384 

5398 

... 

... 

.11 

a» 

19 

4 

15 

9.. 

.«• 

I.t 

... 

... 

20,191 


10,687 

4,062 


... 

... 

did 

4,891 

3,996 

1,406 

■i 

B 

... 

8.1 

•M 

1,645 

491 

961 


H 

... 

Odd 

dee 

6,878 

8.945 

1,886 

807 

... 

tea 

«.. 

.99 

8,868 

8,808 

44>17 

614 

... 

... t 

IM 

919 

901 

187 

683 

31 

••• 

... 

•99 

W* 

602 

508 

... 

•ff 


... 

199 

(It 

4,608 

4.142 

489 

27 

•88 

t«i 

199 

919 


% 







3,965 

im 

1.942 

77 

9 

Ilf 

9.1 

999 

8,066 

1,987 

1,948 

77 

9 

... 

99. 

999 

707 

396 

267 

is 

... 

... 

... 


374 

297 

63 

14 

... 

... 

... 

... 

333 

98 

204 

81 


... 

... 

... 

276 

M 

k 18S 

\ u 

... 

... 


... 

278 

94 

k 161 

li 

1 ... 



..1 

3,28C 

\ 2M 

1 z 


• 08 

... 

... 

919 

8( 

) 

f s 

1 

i.t 

••• 

r 

«88 

I** 
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BlstriMitlon by Bellglon of Wof km and Daptiiduitt of dlfforent Ooonyatloai. < 

(a)->l)«taili of tko wkole Provtnoo. 
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4 

1 

i 

3 

5 

i3 

■s 
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1 

2 

n 

IB 

B 


■ 

■ 

9 

145 

Doftlera and hirera in other oarriagoa, 

307 

307 

1,6 







oarta, boata, oto. 









146 

Dealera and hirers of elephant a, 

1,891 

1,891 


••• 






oamelBi horaea, cattle, aaBca, mnlea, 
eto. 










OBDSB 88.— FUEL M. 

L91d 

1,780 

111 

28 

... 

... 

... 


147 

Dealera in firewood, charcoal, coal, 

1,019 

1,780 

111 

28 






oowdnng, eto. 





fca 


OftDBB 89.— TbALE in AETIlLES OF irEtBT 

1.U1 

KM 

676 

229 

2 





AKD THOSE rFBTilNINQ TO LET! IBS, 
AND THl ABTB AND BC1INCE8. 









146 

Dealers in prociona atonea, jowoll^'ry 

644 

20 

481 

182 

2 




Irekl and imitation), clocks, optical 
inatromonta, oto. 




M. 






140 

Dealera in common bnngloa, bead 

99 

80 

13 






neoklBC6B,faDa, small articles, toya, 
hunting and fishing tackol, flowers, 






... 





oto. 









150 

rublishors, booksollera, siationera, 

868 

89 

282 

47 





doalera in music, pictures, musical 
inbtrumontB and curio si tioa. 





*t« 






Oroib 40.— Trade of'OTdeb aosTa 

524364 

19«4 

29,013 

3,884 

27 

16 



m 

Dealers in raga, atablo refuse, oto. ... 

871 

90 

230 

42 

... 




160 

Gegoral Btore koopora and shop- 

40,042 

18,989 

26,520 

3,481 

27 

16 




koopora otherwise nnspeciflod. 



196 

Itinerant tradora, pedlars, hawkora, 
eto. 

Other tradoB (inolnding farmers of 

2,727 

169 

2,161 

367 

... 



It. 

164 

124 

47 

73 

4 






pounds, tolls and markets). 

1 





*„ 


Claw C.- Public admlulstratiOii and 
llbpral aft8« 

209.021 

141,880 

4ao8e 

13.667 



s 

114 


6DB-CLASS VI.- PUBLIC FOECB 

106,248 

71.815 

15.807 

9.247 



3 

114 


Oboir 41.— Abmy ... 

87,508 

55,844 

14,343 

8,399 

8,801 


3 

U4 

155 

Army (Imperial) 

87,508 

65,844 

14,343 

8,399 

8.801 



114 


CfBOBB 46 — Air force 

258 

57 

... 

41 

160 


... 


158 

Air force 

258 

67 

... 

41 

160 

mM 

at* 

tea 


Obdib 44.— Polios... ... ... 

iais 2 

15.014 

1,464 

807 

297 

wm 

«a* 

*** 

159 

FoUoo 

11,256 

. 6,891 

1,847 

721 

297 


*•• 

**e 

160 

Village watchmen 

7,226 

l.m 

117 

86 



t#a- 

f*e 


SUB-CLASS VII.-PUBLIO ADMINIS- 
TBATION. 

28,881 

19.441 

6,588 

1.766 

• 

636 

«. 

eee 

% 



Obdbb 45.— Public aduini8tbatioi« 

28.881 

19441 

6,538 

1.786 

686 

§•« 

*»t 


161 

SerFioe of the State ... 

22,048 

16,468 

4,069 

1,057 

474 


•I* 

••• 

168 

Sanrioe of Indian an6 Foreign States 

170 

146 

28 

8 

IM 

*¥ 


lie 

168 

Mnnioipal and other loeal (not 

2,084 

637 


269 

162 

1 




164 

1 Tillage) BerTite. 

Village offioialB and semnta other 

1 IhiM watohmon. 

4,084 



447 

... 

»•* 

aa* 

9*« 






















mrtrlMttoii fcj Bellgtoii of Workm mA SofMAMto of 

. • 

(a)— Sotelli of fho irbole novtaoo. 


Ooovf»iion« 


165 

166 

167 

168 


168. 

170 

171 

172 

178 

174 

176 

176 

IW 


BUB-OLASg VIII.-PBOlPEflSIONS AND 
LIBBKAli AUTS. 

Obdbb 40.— Bbliqion 

FtiosiAi ministers, etc • ••• 

Beligions mendicants, inmates of 
monasteries eto. 

Catoohlsts, readers, charoii and mis- 
sion service. , 

Temple, burial or burning tffodnd 
Borvico, pilgrimi conductors, oircum- 
oisera. • 

ObdiB .47.— Law ... ••• 

} Lawyer of all kinds, .including Kazis, 

law agents and in ukbtiars. 

Lawyers* clerks, petition-writers, etc. 
OBPKB 48.-MEDIC1NB 

M^lioal pwuaonon ot ttU kind., 
iaol«dlng doatUt., ooouU.M, .ad 
YOtorinary surgeons, 

Midwivoii, vaccinators, oompounders, 
nurses, masseurs, etc. 

OB^BB 49.— IWSTBUCTION 

FrofqeBors and teachers of all kinds 

Clerks end servants oonnectod with 
odncation. 

OBDIE 60.-LBTTKtB ABD ABT8,ANt) SClENCBB 

Fublio scribes, stenographers, etc. 

Architects, surveyors, ; ongmoors 
an4 their employes. 

Authors, editors, 

photographers, sculptor , 
mors, motoorologists, hotanists, 
astrofilgors, etc. , 

Masio onmpoaor. and 
on .8 Hod. of musiool in.tru- 
montt (not military), aingor^ actor, 
and dancers. 


180 


and dancers. , _ 

Conjurors, Borobats, fortune- tollers, 
ri9ltor.,oAf‘'“'— onno»“»oi 


..aibitors of ourioiltios 
and wild animals. 


Claif D.*-4iUcelUneotts 

8OB.0I,A88 «X.-PKB90Na UViNO 
OHVttBlB INOOMB. 

Obdi. 61.-^*Mo*k UTino rnwciPAiltT 

OR THBIB lRCO>*** 


•O 

a 


^ , 

4 

1 ’ 

! 

1 

a 

i 

3 

n 


1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 ' 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

T 



74.382 

80.624 

19,741 

2A4 

1.373 

... 

••• 

w* 

44.471 

30.184 

12.778 

1.447 

01 


laa 

•• 

• 

20,840 

13.612 

.482 

766 

M. • 



M, 

21,088 

15,343 

6,041 

604 


ss« 

— 

• 

•• 

97 

... 


8 

94 

... 


" 


1,587 

1,109 

263 

86 

... 1 

set 

•*« 


2.229 

368 

1,809 

80 

2 

••• 

••• 

* 

•6 

435 

97 

821 

16 

2 

... 

• •• 

... 

1,794 

271 

1,488 

86 

... 

sie 

••• 



9.174 

8i888 

2,298 

m 

489 

.*» 

... 

« 


6.827 

3,842 

1,867 

376 

842 1 

... j 

*** 1 


M* 

8,317 

2,646 

481 

178 

97 

... 

... 



4,807 

2,118 

1.689 

566 

484 

ISS 

•a, 


»•! 

4,684 

1,964 

1,642 

657 

421 

••• 



.■1 

223 

164 

47 

0 

18 

SIS 

•M 


... 

13, 7U 

11,996 

lol69 

142 

404 

• SI 

... 


- 

100 

50 

89 

2 

M, 

SSI 

... 


•• 

1,686 

609 

697 

03 

887 

... 

Ill 


III 

348 

*79 

229 

28 

17 




• •f 

10,762 

10,686 

157 

9 

... 

... 

• If 



826 

768 

47 

16 

- 

... 

... 


.*• 

110.468 

86,169 

21,720 

2,167 

410 

1 „• 

... 


... 

8.464 

698 

7,805 

106 

1 Bta 

... 

• 


... 

8.4B4 

693 

7M6 

406 

1 ** 

• 

• •• 


... 

8.464 

698 

7^06 

465 

\ #s# 

••• 








t 

% 

I 


OOOttfitlOB. 


I 

h 

II 

fl • 

'3 ® 

•5 *o 
o 


Diitubutioii bt Eiutiov. 


a 

s 

1 


i 

1 

5 

4 


c5 


4 

] 


1 

1 

SU3<€LA8S X.-D0ME^Ti0 S^HiTICE.M 

• 

isi^sa 

13>723 

A668 

522 

. 467 

■ 

■ 



O&Dtt 61**-I)0MB8TIC SiBfICB... 

21.315 

13,723 

6.663 

522 

407 

... 


... 

Ifil 

Oookf,; d^or-koepert; 

16,482 

11,270 

4,479 

432 

292 

... 

SM 

Ml 

in 

ffftfeoiliBtii Bud indbor fstvantii 

Privata groomt, ooaohmbtii dog boyi 

4,898 

‘ 2,274 

l,07fe 

31 

113 

- 

••• 

Hh. 

188 

Pritaie motot drivers aiad cleaners 

440 

170 

209 

69 

2 


ttB 

MB' 


Btiia/iTAag Tt— iNsniriotiitiiTLY dks- 

S5<m 

50,801 

4,325 

537 

3 

Mt 

••• 

IM 


OBIBBDOOODPiLTIOMS, 




t 






O^t^B S3 -daHlBlt TERMS wbiCH DO MOT 

S5 666 

50>801 

4.324 

637 

3 

ttt 

• t* 



mOIOATI A btriMlTI OCCnPATlom 










Mannfiaotorerf, bnainess nten and 

3,697 

2,681 

835 

1S8 

8 



'< ^ 

•PW 

oontrabtora othierwiie nnapeoified. 










labourers and workmen otherwise 

6l,9d8 

48.130 

8,490 

849 

•*« 

•m 



•P# 

snspeoifled* 







. 



8tiB*0LA88 XII.-UNPEODUOTIVB .« 

25i022 

20.952 

3.42B 

642 

M. 


••• 

Ht 

n 


Osbia 64 .— Immatrs ov jails, abtlcms and 

2636 

2,569 

46 

21 


... 


M* 


HOSPITALS* 
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Inmates o( Jalld, asylums and alms. 

a,6ai6 

2,569 

46 

21 

... 

... 

... 



hoQles* 










O^DBt 65 .— BiGOABS, TAOBANTS, rBOSTITDTkS 

^ 22,3Sl6 

18,383 

3,34! 

621 

- 

- 


If* 

169 

Beggeirs, ragrantf, witc^ies, wisardS, 

22,01» 

18,047 

3,3^ 

621 


... 

••• 


190 

eto,' 

Froonrers and proltitatoS 

336 

lJ 

830 

... 

... 

‘ i 


tel 



Jsins. 














fut Wwtwai awa «f mtmt OtoamM^ 

9t tk» Sm1ww«k Qlti> 


mM 


I 

« 

1 


I 

« 


9 


8 


I' 


DwfiiioMov if BiMios* 


-eawniasmii 

1 

1 

j 


1 


• 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


1 

73m 

20B81 

6.152 

3414 

80 

3 

«•« 

16.465 

3 

531 

... 

eae 

... 


• 

16.465 

3 

'531 

... 

aaa 

•as 

aa. 

16A68 

3 

831 

• 

... 

ass 

* 

e6 

16JL85 

3 

531 

... 

... 

taw 


14,361 

3 

cal 

... 

... 

... 


1,774 

... 



... 

*t. 

••• 

117 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


M<* 

117 

... 

... 

- 




•• 

aoo 

... 


... 

ee# 

*.a 


44 

... 


... 

... 

,*« 



156 

... 



... 




» 

tie 

• as 

... 

• •a 



••• 

6 

eae 


... 

*•* 

„* 



7 

... 

... 

... 

•*» 

M 

1 


7 



aeF 


n 

1 


31809 

13,786 

3.163 

501 

16 

•*, 

V 


M*. 

1 16003 

3.450 

578 

8S9 

... 

••• 


••• 

1 34919 

58 

U 

see 

$$• 

• Mf * 


••a 

1 m 

t 

... j 

*•• 

... 

*ei 

*•* 


•I, 

\ 124 


•** 

... 

.r. 




k 584 

1 


••* 

aaa 

• M 

•a. 



20 

... 

... 

•es 

... 

.at 



828 

... 

..» 


•a* 

Mi 


• I* 

126 

•ee 

... 

... 

- 

eta 


*«• 

481 

eee 

... 

... 

... 

eee 



162 

58 

11 



A** 


,*• 

2 332 

eee 

••a 

«.* 

... 

„• 



6 166 

i 

••• 

1 


f 

«*• 

1 



i 196 

\ 

1 

> f S1V 

C 4 

J 1 *¥ 

i ^ 

f 

( .N* 

7 

1 




11 

14 

15 

18 


25 

26 
27 
29 
80 
82 
35 
87 
86 


40 


AiL OCCUPATIONS 

^Ims A.-Prodikctloii ol rtir maUrtoU 

SUlB OIiASa! r.— KXPIiOITATION OF AW- 
KAIiS AND TIOBTATION. 

Olilft la—PAITOEM and lOElOlILTUBtf ... 

OeDBE 1 (a>-OEDlMiET CULTlf ATIOM 

IhooiDE from reot of agrloEUatal laad 

OfdiaEryouUlfEtoci . ... 

OEDIE 1 lb).*.-aaoWBEi OF iPlCUL PEODUCTS 
AMD MAERT OAEOBMIMO. 

Frait, .flower, vegeUble, betel, viae, 
Erea'Duti eto<| grower!* 

OEm 1 (o). 4-B AlilMO Gff ff ABM 8T0C1 

Cattle aod buffalo breeders aod 

Hw?imen, abepberdi, goatherds, etc. 

Obdie 1 (a).— B awiko of smali animals 

Bird!, beea, eto. 

OEEBE 2i— I^HINQ AND BONIINO — 

HtbitiEg ... 

CliBS B-— frepEfitlOtt tod liwpply of 
nuiirUl Ettbsuncof. 

SUBCLASS III.-INDUSTBY 

Oioee'8."*’!^*^***'** 

Cotton ginolng, cleaning and prwilng 
Cotton Bpinning 

Cotton sUing and weaving ... 

Bopo, twine and string 

Other ' fibres (oocoannt, alops, flax, 
hempi straw, oto.y. 

Weaving of ifoollen blankets ..* 

Bilk ireavers 

D/elng. bleaching, 

tfon and ipoaipng of teitiles. 

IndinstFles. 

04»1E7-— laiE^TlEIlM 
UEDEB f — gmawm. 

faah s»4 

op 


104,452 

16.999 

16.999 

16.992 

16.669 

14,895 

1,774 

117 

117 

200 

44 


oIInm. 



19.258 


504 

20 


















VIA DtpdiiAMito of AfflMon* OooAijitoii' 


SlrtrimUoii bf BoUgioa of Workowi 

(&)-.DttaUi of tlio FoobAWM Oltf. 



OooipbiioB* 


g . 

I 

t* 


42 


48 


45 


47 

48 

49 
60 


64 

66 

66 


68 

69 

61 

64 


66 

66 

67 

66 

70 

T* 

71 


Bono, ivory, horn, flhtH, etc., workora 
(except button)t » 

OaDBR 8 .— Wood 

Sawyora ••• 

Carpontors, turnora and joinora, etc. 

Basket makers and other indnatrios of 
woody material, including leaves 
and thatohors and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or similar 
material* 

Obdjib 9 .— Metals — 

Makers of arms, guns, eto. 

Other workers in iron and makers of 
implomouta and tools, principally 
or exclusively of iron. 

Workers in brass, copper and boll 
motal. 

Workers in other metals eioopt pro 
oious metals (tin, xiuo, lead, quick- 
silver, etc.) 

Obdub IO.-Okbamics 

Makers of poroolain and crockery 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl 
makers. 

Brick and tile makers 


Obdbb 11.— Chemical vRODticTS pbopeblt so 

CALLED, AND ANALOGOUS, 

Manufacture of matohos and explosive 
materials, . 

Manufacture of aerated and mineral 
waters and ioo. 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable 

0^ors(8o®P» 

fumes and mlsooUanoous drugs;. 


Obdib 12 .-FOOD Industry 

Bice potinders and buskers and flour 
biscuit makers 

Qttla 
Bntohers 

Butter, cheese and ghee makers 

Bsreetmeal makere, preparers, of jam 
and ooudiments, eto* 
Maaufaoturersb# tohaooo, opium and 
gi^a. 


»r Biueioib 


im 

118 

^86 

801 


1.022 

63 

444 

108 

417 


81 

219 

109 

1287 

60 

188 

763 

280 

2.661 

119 

49 

95 

888 

92 

1,869 

186 


0 

81 


1,132 

118 

626 

888 


63 

437 

92 

417 


81 

219 

100 

1,173 

66 

77 

763 

267 

1,907 

119 

88 

12 

886 

92 

876 

87 


I 

M 


1 


48 

46 

8 


64 


04 


110 


97 


18 


896 

107 


14 


14 


176 


6 

0 

181 

41 











mtMMUan b j BtUflmi of Workwo uA 

dl^Dotoila of tbo 


of AUBMoat 
Oi«j. 
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Di 
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Hff laua 
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1 



a 







8 

OofipatioB. 
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,1 

n 

\i 

S's 

1 


1 


1 



1 



i 



1 


i 

1 

i 

i 

1 





j 

1 

1 

a 

SB 


1 

3 

1 



■■■■■ 

B 

fli 

Bl 

Bl 

DI 

Dl 

DI 

9 


Oedia 13.— iMDomiBS or dbiii and the 

6.026 

4,389 

1.58S 

IN 

1 


mm 



fOILBf. 











T6 

Hat, oap and tnrban makeri ... 

1,614 

1,551 


#ea 

••• 


— 

••• 

7T 

Tallort, mil linen, dress maken, dar* 

732 


429 


68 

... . 

... 

SIS 

•M 

Bors and embroiderers on linoa* 



624 








78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makeri ... 

1,318 


s 

1 

•EE 

sss 

.1. 

70 

Other indnstries pertaining to dross- 

164 

■ 



fa* 

••• 

ess 


... 

gloTss, sooks, gaitors, belts, buttons^ 
nmbrellas, oanes, etc. 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 


■ 

1 

441 








JBO 

1,881 

■ 

49 

... 

aee 


tM 


Barbers, bairdresseri and wig makeri 

801 

■ 

Q 

297 

18 


... 

**• 


10 

Other Indastriei oonneoted with the 

21 

■ 


9 


eee 

... 

••• 

.*• 

toilet rtattooers), shampooeri, bath 
hoQMS, etc. 


1 

n 






* 




Oedie 14,— Foehituee Inousteies 

194 

■ 


21 

12 


*»• 

MB 


M 

88 

Cabinot makers, carriage painters, 

137 

■ 


21 

12 

... 

• •• 



•t* 

oto. 

67 


67 








84 

Opbolstereri, tent makeri, eto. ... 


,*« 

... 

... 

Sit 



• 1. 


Oedbe 15.- Building Indubteiib 

929 



... 

5 


• IS 

- 


4.1 

85 

Lime buraers, cement workers 

12 


12 

- 

ee# 

... 

... 

... 


... 

86 

Szoavators and well sinkers 

82 


82 

... 

• St 

... 

... 

* ».• 


... 

88 

Brick layers sod masons ••• 

547 


547 

set 

... 

- 

... 

• •s 


... 


Builders (other than buildings made 

888 


883 

... 

0 



• •s 


... 

PV 

of bamboo or similar materials) 
decorators/ painters of bouses, 
tilers, plumbers, eto. 












Oedie 16.— Consteuctioe ot Hianb oi 

63 


31 

4 

28 

... 

... 

... 


• IS 


TEAESroET. 











90 

Persons engaged in making, assembl- 

26 


^ 19 

4 

2 

... 

... 



... 

ing or repairing motor ▼ehicloi or 











91 

oycles. 

Oarriage, cart, palkl, eto.f makers and 

88 


12 

see 

86 

- 


... 


•ee 

wheel wrights, 












Oedie 17.-Peoducixoe aho teawsmissiow 

10 


8 

tee 

eee 

8 

... 

... 


IS* 


or PHYSICAL fOWBES (BEAT, 
LIGHT ELBGTEIOITT, MOtlTB POWBE, 












ira 











98 

Qaa works and eleotric light power ... 

10 


8 


S«S 

2 

••• 

•ft 


lit 


Oedbe 18.— Otbee xiscbllaneous and 

2.960 


1,675 

U15 

110 

220 

... 

... 


•« 


UHDEriHED IMOHSflElBS. 











91 

^ Priattrs, lithographers, eBgraTeri^ eto. 

128 


188 

... 

- 

aaa 


••• 

• 


... 

tm 

Book-biaders and stitohers, snYslopi 

t 181 


82 

1 84 

Ifl 

1 

••• 

••• 


... 

9fl 

makers, tiob 

) Hakart of maaioal iastnunaati 

46 


4C 

1 

*•( 

••• 

••• 

... 


... 

Ai 

ICaksrs of waidies aad alooks fni 

1 80Q 


71 

1 91 

41 


••• 

... 


sea 
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sssisisaisr— “ 
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OiMtrtbntion by .ItoUglon of Workers Mtd D^endants of different Ooott^idfoM. 

(t)xSetails of PeBlMii»r*Otty> 


Occnpiki^ou. 


1 

I 

II 

r 


DifffBiBUtioir BT Buimow. 


1 

i 


d 

00 


08 

Workuro ia preciuiiH stoned and metalf, 

1,025 

496 

488 

46 

1 





onarnolUrs, imitation jowuUury 

makers, gilders, etc. 







... 


1 CO 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, oto., 

65 

88 

14 

3 






makers, taxidermints, etc. 







m 

... 

101 

Otkors, including managers, persons 

153 

161 

2 

u. 




• FI 


(other than performers) employed 
in theatres and other places of 
public en tor tfjl omen t, omployes of 
public Societies, race course seivioe, 
huntsmen, etc. 








••• ... 

108 

Sweepers, scayengers, etc. 

1,227 

607 

491 

s«s 

229 

... 

••• 



SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPOBT 

4523 

3.095 

1.087 

132 


•• S 


1 

s 


Obdbb 20.— Transport bt watrb 

45 

29 

13 

3 

••• 

... 

... 


lOB 

Persons (other than labourers) 'em- 

45 

29 

18 

8 






ployed on the maintonanoe of 
harbour 1, docks, streams, rivers and 
canals (iuo lading construction). 








Ml 


Obdbb 21,-Tban8Poet bt road 

zvn 

3,337 

115 

72 

53 


• •• 


111 

Persons (other than labourers) em- 
pIoTod on tho constrnction and 
maintenance of roads and bridges. 

29 

17 

7 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

113 

Owners, mnnagora aii<l omployos 
(oxolading personal servants) oon- 

172 

44 

64 

21 

53 

... 

•as 

M. 


nootnd with mocbanically driven 
vehicles ^i^c’!udil 1 g trarus). 









lU 

Dit^, connected with other vohiolos... 

551 

492 

21 

88 

... 


... 


116 

Palki, etc., boarors and owners 

93 

93 

•99 

... 

... 




116 

Pock olophant, oamol, mule, ass and 

408 

408 








bullock owners and drivers. 






fSB 

.... 

... 

117 

Porters and mossougors ... 

1,324 

1,283 

33 

8 

... 

eee 

... 



Obdbb 22. — Tranbpoet by rail 

1.282 

521 

594 

16 

151 

SS« 



118 

Railway omployos of all kinds other 

1,282 

621 

694 

li^ 

151 





oolliosB. 




... 

... 


Obdbb 28.— Post Officr, TEtioRApn and 

619 

208 

345 

41 

25 





TBLBriIONB 8EEVICE6. 




... 


180 

Post 061ce, Telegraph and Tolophone 

619 

208 

345 

41 

25 





Bervioes. 





... 


SOB-CLASS V.— TllADE 

25494 

. 13.711 

9 . 269 ' 

2,458 

40 

16 




Obdbb 24.— Banks, k8tabt.isi?ment.s of 

894 

97 

741 

51 

5 





CREDIT, BXCHAN6R AND INBCR- 
ANCK. 









181 

Bank managers, money-lenders, ex- 

891 

97 

741 

61 

5 





ohango and insurance agents, money- 
changers and brok»-r8 and thoir 




• 



9*9 

... 


employes. 










Obdbb 85.— Bbokbbaqb, coxmission and 

BZPOBT. 

1.368 

241 

807 

317 

8 

... 

ICS 

.*• 

123 

Brokers, oompiisBlon a^nts, oommffr- 
oial travellers, warekonse ownanaod 

1,868 

341 

807 

817 

s 

... ‘ 

t4« 

Ml 


efiployes. 

■ 




t 





BlddkMfc 
















mm 


‘ , ' 4 .' ■ * 4 > . ' . ■ : 

• I ■' i> ii '1 ' ’*** . t* JrV'fc**vV*V'l< • 

ij Ifteiffton of Workoro ^ DovMAoiita of Atfforoat Oooojottowi. 
(()-2}otftUs of tho PoohawMT Olty. 


OooupftUoB. 


I Oadxb 20.— Tbade is textiles 

' \ I 

Trado In piooo R.>odi, wool, cotton, 
silk, hair and ofchor toxtilns* 

1 0»DI» 27.-'tRAOf la «*<»». *>'" ] 

furs. 

,»* 1 Tr*d« tn .Uni. loathar. f uM, foath.r., 

* horn, otc, 

I Order 28.-Tridr im 

Tr»do in wood (not flrowood). cork, 
bark, bamboo, tbntcb, oto. 

I Ordbr29 — Trade la metais 

Trndo in niotnlt, macUinaty, kniroi, I 
tool*, oto. 

I Order 30.-Tradb la dotterv, bbicka and | 

TIIES. 

Trada in pc.ttory, brioki and tilos 

I Order 31. -Trad* IN chemical iRODCcTt ... 

Trade in obomical prodncta, (drnga, 

^ dyo., painw, potroloum, oKploaiTO., 

oto.). 

1 Order 33. -lIoiELR. CArES. reetaoranis, etc, 

Vondori of wine, liquora, aoratad 

vrator.'j and ico* 

Owii-rsand mnnagorE i 

Bhiipa, Batais, oto., and th.it am- I 
pluyuSa 

1 ORDER 83.-OTnEB TRADE la food ATOrrs 

jHsh dealers 

atooertand BollarB of vogetablo oil, 

Balt and other oondmantB. 

SoUoraof milk,bnttot, ghoo, poultry, 
8 oiSfBo*fB'waatmoatB, sugar, gnr and 

oa^dS: 

fruit and araca nntsoUors. 

Gt»ln and pulBe dealers 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, eto., Ballots ... 
Deatars In sheep, goats and pigs 

loRDlBSdi-TRADE .« CIOTHIRO AMD TO«T.T 
' ABTICLBSei 


140 


in F 6 Rdy“lR® 4 -® 

S^msabSMlMi •JP’fi »a“y»*"* 
iltoM, perhms*. •*•>) 















IMstrllmtIoB hf BellgloA ti wbrktn mUI ItapmdMite of dlffumit Ooonpilloas. 

(1)— Betellg of iho Voohawar Oltj. 




1 

i 


DMfiOTfiea n BBUeiev. 





i 








k 










8 

OftipiMos. 

^ . 








0 
« 

1 

it 

1’ 

8 

a 

-3 

0 

21 

\ 

i 

1 

4 

m 

1 

i 

4 

1 

4 

i 

1 

1 


1 

m 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

9 


ORrxB SS.-Tbadbin iurnitubi 

276 

11^59 


33 

... 


n 


141 

Trade !n farniture, oar pets, onrtaine 

165 

• 

127 

29 

Q 




\ - 


and beddiag. 




... 


L40 

Hardware, cooking utensilB, porcelain, 

111 

61 

26 

24 






orookorj, glassware, bottles, articles 
for gardening, etc. 




1*9 






Obdbb 80,— Tbadx in BUitniNo matbbiaib ... 

• 

215 

72 

124 

19 

... 

*»• 

... 

999 - 

143 

Trade in building materials ether 

216 

72 

124 

19 






than bricks, tiles and woody 
materials. 




...- 






Obdir 37t— T badi in ubans oi tbanspobt ... 

296 

as 

18 

•ee 


999 

•ee 

... 

L44 

Dealer in mecbanical transport, motor, 

21 

8 

18 







ojoles, eto. 



9*9 



146 

Dealers and hirers in other carriages, 
oarts, eto. 

91 

91 

ess 

... 

... 

• IS 

' ... 

II. 

L46 

Dealers and hirers of elephants 
camels, htrses, cattle, asses. 

124 

124 

SSI 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•ee 


mules, etc. 










Obdbb 88.— Tradr in rust 

494 

269 

111 

24 

... 

•1. • 

... 

• er 

147 

Doalers in firewood, charcoal, coal, 

434 

299 

111 

24 





cowdung, eto. 








OrDbb B9.— Tradr in articlis or luxury 

672 

172 

374 

124 

2 





ANDTUOSK PBRTAININO TO LITTERS 
AND TOE ARTS AND SCIENCB. 









148 

Dealers in precious stones, JwoHerj 

881 

20 

283 

67 

2 




(real and imitation), olooks, optical 
instruments, etc. 










149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead 

82 

74 

8 






neoklaces, fans, small articles, toys 





... 


bunting and fishing tackel, flowers, 
eto. 
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Publishers, booksellers, stationers, 

209 

69 

83 

67 





doalers in musio, pictures, musical 
instruments and ouriositios. 











Obdbb 40.— Trade or othib bobts 

3.120 

1.269 

1458 

356 

21 

16 

sea 

... 

161 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, eto. ... 

288 

86 

114 

88 

... 

... 

see 


162 

General stere-keepers and Bbop-keq)erB 

1,878 

731 

47B 

126 

91 

16 



otherwise nnspeoifiod. 






153 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, 
etOt 

Other trades (including farmers of 

I,W 

481 

884 

192 

• se 


•te 

•ii- 

164 

67 

21 

81 

5 

eee 


969 


ponDds,',ftoUi and mykets). 









Class Ci— Public ailinlnlBtratlon and 

2i203 

15.791 


1.714 

9^ 


8 

... 


liberal arts* 







SUB-CLASS TL— rUBLIO FOBCB 

10492 

5.478 

1.681 

* 1408 

3404 


8 

f.« 


OEDBa41.-*AlifT 

ai22 

9i969 

1485 

im 

8488 


8 

*.i 

155 

Army (Imperial) ... 

8428 

8,859 

1,486 

1,188 

8.068 


9 

It! 


OaDBm44.-.FoLici 


9119 

105 

M 

a 


... 

999 

150 

Police tM ••• 

1 9.570 

a, 119 

186 

84 

*1 

B 

M* 

<f99 
























[botloa by Beliglon of Wwfkort uA Sopo&AMito ®f AMtowab OooiiftblOMt 
(i)-9otoili of tho roohaww OItjr. 


Ooovpftiioiit 


I 

I* 

1 ^ 

S'S 

“I 

3^ 


B-OiiABS VII,-.PUBLI0 ADMINMTBA- 
TION. 

PfeoiB45 .— Fubuo Administbation 

Servioa of the State 

Berrioe of Indian and Foreign Statei 

Mnniolpal and other looal (not Tillage) 
lertioei 

Village offlolBli and lervanU other 
than watchmen* * 

STTBtCLASB Vin.— PROFB8SION8 AND 

LIBERAL ARTS. 

Ordib 46.— Bblioion 

Friosts, ministers, etc. 

Beligiois mendicants, Inmatoa pf 
monasteries, etc. 

Catechists, readers, church and 
mission sorvioe. 

Temple, burial or burning ground 
servics, pilgrim oenductors, cir- 
onmcisorit 

Obdbb 47.— Law 

Lawjers of all kinds, including Kaais, 
law agents and mukhtiars. 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition writers, etc. 

Obdxb 46.'-Mbdiciki: ••• * 

Medical practitioners of all kinds iaolnd 
ing dentists, oooulists and veterinary 
snrgoons. 

Midwives, Vaccinators, compounders, 
nursos, masseurs, etc. 

Obdib 49.— Ii^stbuction 

Frofetsors and teachers of all kinds ... 

Clerks and servants connected with 
oduoation. 


Obdib 60 .— Littibs abtdJabts and sciinctcb. 

Fablio scribes, stenographers, etc. ... 

ArohitedU, surveyors, engineers and 
their employes. 

Authors, editors, jour nalisti, artists, 
photographers, sculptors, 
mers, meteorologists, botanists, 
astrologers, etc* 

Mnsio composers, and masters, players 
OB all kinds of mnsloal instrumonts 
(not military), singers, actors and 
danoars* 


DianuBonoii it Butoiei* 


i 

a 

1 

m 


d 

2 


4 


i 


7,e!7 

6X134 


306 

217 

7.637 

6X134 


206 

a7 

6.278 

5,871 


147 

118 , 

181 

181 

•ee 

aae 

• •• 

1,089 

458 

485 

57 

94 

m 

79 

68 

2 


6.074 

4A79 

1X04 

m 

m 

2,!a7 

1648 

269 

100 

81 

300 

260 

27 

22 

«*. 

1,663 

1,307 

215 

41 


84 

... 

... 

3 

81 

261 


27 

43 

• •e 



238 

26 

• sa 

138 


86 

0 

... 

464 


152 

17 

M* 

1X163 



M 

66 

643 



81 

37 

620 ' 

805 

87 

9 

20 

1,383 

941 

964 

68 

110 

1,282 

888 

243 

60 

97 

101 

68 

21 

0 

18 1 

a 

700 

Ml 

187 

48 

78 

62 

39 

23 

... 

• Si 

269 

78 

HE 

14 

64 

121 

68 

i 28 

11 

14 

245 

1 

211 

1 Ifl 

I { 

) 
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170 Conjurors, norobats, (ortuno tellers, 
reoiters, eibibitors of ouriositleB 
and wild animate. 

CliSf D.~Mlftcellaoeottt 

SUB-Ot.A83 IX.-Pt;t&ONS LiVIMO Oi.'l 
THIIIB INGOHB. 


0>8|BB1.— BiRSONII RITIRO FRIRCIPAIIiT «m 
f HKIB INCOMK. 


180 Proprietors (other thnn of agrlcuUsral 

land), fund a.id sohK)lee«h!p' holders 
and pensioners. 

. aTTMLASSX-DOMB^TlOSKRTIOB ... 
OHIIBR 62.-B0MBSTIC Sewici 

181 Oooks, water oarriers, doorkeepers, 

Watchmen andl other indoor seryanis. 
181 ^iyate grouius, ooaohmSn, dog boys, 

eto. 

188 PrWate motor driyeri and cleaners ... 

8UBJ0US3 Xr. -INdUFPIOlIlirTLY DBS- 
O 9 IBBO OOOUFATIONS. 

OS0|i OB*>-QBNlBAa TlttMS wbicr so not 

INDICATB A SSrlMlTl OOOOUPATION. 

V 184 Manufacturers, business men aid con- 
tractors otherwise uuspeoifled* 

187 * Labourers and workmen' otherwise 
nnspeoified. 


SUMLAHS Xa.~CNPB0DU0tlTB 

OimmdA-lifMATEB 0^ JAILS, ASYLUMS AND 
UOSPITAIS; 

188 ‘ Inmatos of jailsj ahyiurn^ and alms- 

houses. 

OanSB 55.— BbOGABS, VAGBANTfl, AND PBOsil* 
tutes ' ^ 

189 Beggars, vagranlts, witches, wisards, 

etc. 

190 Froourersand prdstitutes 



olii 





















TABLE IXI. 


Occupation by Caste, Tribe or fiace. 


PART A -Occupations of Selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 

For the purpose of this Table, the occupations have been arranged under 
12 main heads corresponding to the sub-classes of the scheme of olassifi. 
cation adopted in Table XVII ; those heads have been sub-divided where 
necessary, in order to distinguish between different occupations. Columns 6 
. to 9 are intended to show the extent to which the traditional caste oooupa- 
tions are followed. The object of columns 10 and 11 is to make it possible to 
discount the tendency hf functional castes to return their traditional oooupa. 
tious as their means of livelihood. The figures in the subsequent columus are' 
exclusive of the number of actual workers shown in columns 6 and 7 a- 
following tho traditional occupation. 

Note. — Part B of this Table has not been prepared for the North- 
West Frontier Province. 
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Oooiip»tloii by OMt . Tribe* or B.*o#*. 




Ooovpfttlon b7 Oaitd, Trib* or B«os->P»it A-Oooiip»tloii« of loIootoA 

OMtoo. Tribes or Booos. 

* 

130BDaD PBINCIPlli OCCUPATION OP ACTUAL WOIKKRS. 

PLuiriTioN^r Tdt suirici ot fm iabth. ~ | I III.— Ihduwwh. 


rL~*IXVLOITA.i 
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occupation hf Onito, „ juocc. 
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Ooevpfttioa by OMto, Vrlb* or BaM-Vwrfc 4— Oooivaltoflii of tolootoA 

OMtoo, Trlboo or Boboi. 
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Ooottpation by o# Sasbi-Pwt i: J6^tipktl6&b 6t ahatiiibSt 

or siitfk. 


— 







NUMBia OF ACTUAL WOIKBES 






• 


rorubATiong 

dealt with. 

OCCUPATION WAS BlTURNIl) AS 
THSlB 

|He»f iraditioneU 
jccupation as tkeiV 

principal means 

Income from 
rent of 
land. 

Mo. 

Oatte, Tribe 
or Baoe. 

Traditional 

ooonpationa. 

Adaal toerkert. 

Depend ‘ 
ants. 

Principal means 
of livelihood. 

Buheidiary 
means of 
livelihood. 

of hvelihood who 
had soeie snbsi 
diary oceupatien. 





i 

1 

Both 

sexes. 

Males. 

i 

■s 

§ 

N 

9 

-a 

i 

1 

Males. 

1 

i 

t; 

•a. 

1 



1 

8 

a 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

85 

Pathan 

Agrionltorists and 
militarj sarvioe. 

284.4U 

12,894 

692.841 

262,767 

6,837 

88,970 

8,671 

13,626 

1,809 

... 

... 

86 

Penjara 

Ooiton-ginneri ... 

1,120 

... 

1,266 

979 

... 

124 

... 

71 

... 

... 

... 

87 

•8 

1 

Batchers 

4,192 

66 

7,607 

2,232 

7 

1,621 

2 

409 

8 

8 

B 

88 

QareaU 

Affrionltnristi and 
Priesii. 

11,221 

84 

16,434 

9,076 

72 

2,908 

45 

606 

6 

... 

ess 

89 

Bajpat 

• 

Agrionlfarliti and 
military serTioe. 

11,186 

400 

7,472 

0,267 

98 

2,361 

60 

864 

10 

see 

sse 

40 

Rangrai ••• 

Dyers 

1.863 

6 

2,989 

1,626 

6 

888 

... 

42 

see 

ess 

*•« 

41 

Salad 

Priests and agrlonl- 
1 tnrista 

80,885 

390 

69,980 

26,461 

273 

6,944 

142 

866 

80 

tes 

... 

48 

Sarara 

Agrieniinrists ... 

8,871 

7 

6,649 

3.188 

... 

169 

Bse 

27 

... 

... 

... 

48 

Sheikh 

Traders *•* 

8,340 

66 

9,668 

2,566 

47 

683 

20 

72 

8 

548 

8 

44 

Sonar 

Ooldsmitbs ... 

1 6,873 


9,9U 

4,374 

... 

285 

... 

810 


446 

... 

46 

Swath! ... 

Agrioaltnrista ... 

24,121 

1 238 

32,64(1 

22,078 

86 

^,868 

44 

72 


... 

... 

46 

tanaoii 

1 

Agrionltorists ... 

21.016 

272 

i 48,273 

18,841 

81 

8,260 

63 

464 

... 

see 

... 

47 

1 

p 

Carpenters ••• | 

18,643 

1 101 

21,071 

9,600 

25 

8,282 

12 

430 

see 

610 

27 

48 

ioli 

Oil presSsers 

8,802 

i 


2,967 

88 

607 

13 

89 

8 

80 

9 

40 

Tark «*. 

Agrionitarists an^ 
military SerTioe. 

2,420 

... 

4,132 

2,227 


440 


9 

ess 

i 

see 

... 

60 

4 

’laropeaoa* 

ses 

8.822 

80 

2,104 

... 


..1 


... 

... 

ess 


61 


Anglo-In- 

dians. 

... 

88 

... 

112 

... 


... 


I.* 

•M 

... 

. ••• 

68 

-J 

, Armenian^ 

... 

8 

... 

6 


... 

••• 


... 


... 

... 




olfiii 
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doiiiiySra iy dlwki. 44ne o4r «f ittKliit 




olix 












































TMUfe-JOi' 


ownmrtim »j CiMtfc 

OMtM, Tribes or Bmm. 


Ilo. 


Ofttie, Tribo 
or 

* Baoo. 

Traditional 

ooonpationa. 

1 

8 

Fatban ••• 

Agricultariaia and 
military lorvioot 

Penjara 

Ootton-ginnera 

Qaisab 

Bntobora ... 

Qareihi 

Agrioultnrista and 
Priests. 

Bajpnt 

AgrionUarisls and 
militai^ sorvioe. 

Bavgrei 

Dyers 

Saiad 

Priests and agricnl- 
tnriats, 

Sarara 

1 Agrionltari sis •«. 

ibeikb 

Traders 

Sonar ••• 

Qoldsmitbs 

« 

Swatbl ••• 

AgrionltnristS «*• 

Tanaoli 

Agrionlturists 

Tarkban 

Oarpentors 

ToU 

Oil prossers «*. 

Turk 

Agriculturists and 
military service. 

«r 

’ Bncopeanv 

- 

Chris tian 

diauBt 

... 

^Armeniana 

... 


BBOOBDSD FBINOIPAli 


iy.-‘TBANSrOBT«« 

V.-Tbadb. 

VI.— POBLIC 
FOBCBi 

VII.- Public 

AOMllflSTBA- 

TXOM. 

VIII. 

OtOTkjri, mafMgertr 
ship officers, eic. I 

.fAbottreri, boatmenl 
eariers, pallets 
hearers, etc. 

Beli 

8 

*8 

a 

i 

} 

4 

5 

4 

• 

•a 

1 

■ 

Tb 

i 

•i 

§ 

1. 

1 

i 

1 

I 

i 

1 

i 

n 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

m 


s 

111 

40 

1,060 

sss 

4,204 

6 

2,018 

6 

aaa 

■ 

3,733 

• as 

1,048 



0 


6 

it. 

89 

m 

78 

... 

7 


•as 

88 

... 

260 

... 

109 

m 

188 

... 

1 

... 

... 

122 


64 

ass 

322 

•M 

277 

... 

... 

• ss 

... 

108 

... 

729 

asa 



223 


4 

... 

... 



10 

• •• 

2 

... 

18 

... 

17 

638 

... 

864 

... 

810 

2 

684 

... 

873 

t.t 

... 

... 

••a 

«•« 

... 

5 

t.t 

... 


... 

... 

... 

240 

• •• 

47 

... 

... 

... 

764 

ass 

226 

... 

80 

••S 

asa 

80 


162 

... 

28 

aaa 

196 

... 

21 


... 

64 


76 

... ^ 

807 

•aa 

866 

... 

218 

tee 

•aa 

89 

.M 

89 

... 

1,430 

asa 

806 

aaa 

67 

117 

••• 

668 

.It 

181 

... 

89 

• •• 

80 

• aa 

11 

... 

aaa 

40 

... 

123 


4 

... 

28 

... 

7 

... 

aas 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• aa 

•aa 

90 

aaa 

10 

103 


171 

... 

10 

as# 

7,722 

• as 

73 

... 

46 

26 

tea 

... 

... 

2 

... 

17 

... 

17 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


85 

80 

37 

88 

80 

40 

41 

48 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


<08 
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. 1 GoMtaACTOM. I 

XII. 
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■ttOfBSflOIII 

ANO IXIIBAI AftTB. 1 

lX.-P*»BOI»* i. 

--Doicbitic* 

CLEIKI, 

Labooeibi a 



4l 



1 

blTINO 

ON 1 

iBiyi 

Dl. 

SAIHIiai, ETC., 

OTHBEWtIB PI 


£ai0y«rf, 


• 

mitE XNOOMB. 1 



0T8KEWIBB 

DNlPECIflBDt 


Voei^rtamd 

Ofhin. 1 




, 

UMIPKClflED. 
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i 


i 

•2 

1 

i 

1 

21 

1 

i 

*3 

a 

1 

i 

-a 

a 

*3 

i 

i 

*3 

a 

1 

i 

« 

a 

1 

|t 

42 

48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 

61 

52 

68 


848 

26 

2,066 

28 

128 

42 

205 

893 

840 

... 

1,611 

691 

B 











16 




UA 

I •« 

... 

... 



rr. 






4 

• •• 

8 

10 

4 

11 

1 

8 

1 

... 

177 

7 

*** 

24 

... 

146 

... 


1 

■ 

8 

26 

... 

872 


1 







3 


34 


181 

... • 

7 ••• 

2 

28 

... 

... 


... 


















114 

IIB 

f ... 

1 

• II 

88 

••• 


... 

lo 

III 












3 


63 


284 

8 

••• 

124 

III 

286 



Ill 














4 

III 

... 


... 

... 

•t. 


... 












7 


127 


III 

4 

79 

2 

... 


662 

..1 

•I* 

2 

• •• 

6 

• •• 

... 

101 

41 

... 

68 

... 

80 

... 


41 


86 

III 
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EUotric Power Fac- 

1 

1 

• •• 

.#• 

8 

8 

• •• 

... i 

!20 


• • « 



tory. 














Industiibs of Luxury 

1 

t 

... 


1 

1 

1 

••• 

•#0 

6 

9 


... 


Printing Presses 

1 

•• 


... 

I 


• •• 

... 

m 

... 


• •a 


Mechanical W orkshop 

• •• 

1 

... 

• •• 

... 

I 

... 

... 

! 

9 . 


• •• 



dzzzii 



















. (TABLE XXIL 


Industrial Statistics, 


PART VI.— Oettlls of Power employed. 

(2) For Establishmenta using ^ electric power generated on the 
promisea. 


Note.— -E lectric power from outside is not supplied to any Industrial 
Establishment nor is there any Textile Establishment in the ProTinoe. 
Farts VI (3) and VII of Imperial Table XXII have not; therefore, been 
prepared. 



TABLE XXII. 


laAnstrlftl StotUtlos-Fart VI— Batalls of Vowar amployal 
(3). For Eatabllshineiita nalng alaotrlo pjvar ganaratal oa tlia praulaa. 





PMMfi MOVER. 


ELECT RIO 
POWER. 


Description 

EsiabliBhment, 

jiS 

STIiM. 1 

Oil. 

Watbr. 

Number of Dynamos. 



01 

a 

•a 

m 

3 

cs 

pS 

o 

d 

Number of EngineB. 

Horse Power. 

d 

o 

B 

’5d 

B 

» 

<*.1 

O 

l-i . 

a> 

JO 

a 

0 

Horse Power. 

oa 

o 

0 

bO 

B 

O 

u 

O 

a 

0 

Horse Power. 

Power in Kilowatha. 

i 

to 

i 

ee 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

< 

3 

.1 

6 

1 

1 

311 


59 

... 


1 

157 

215 


PbODUOTiON and TRANi?- 

• 3 

6 

311 


59 



157 

215 


lllflSION CF PHYSICAL 

rose IS. 


i 









loe and Cotton -ginning 

1 

3 

dl 


•«* 

... 

• •• 

1 

4 


Factory. 











Bleoirio Power Uonso ... 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

220 ! 

1 

1 

3 

.^0 

1 

1 

.»»♦ 

1 

1 

1 

15G 

1 

211 



olixxir 





















PBOTINCIAL TABLE 1. 


Araa and Population by Tahslla, 


The.figaroa of area hiara been takea from ike IteranM Bnoida. 



Bahvo. Kohat. Fbshawak. Hazaba 


mVIlCIAL tMLE L 


Aim ftBd Popnl»tloii of Toholli. 















PROVINCML fASU t 


Am Mid Vopnlfttloii of TahsUs. 



PomiTIOM. 


Pucmias or viuatioh. 



1921. 


1911 

both lexM. 

a 



Nnmbor ol 
porwM por 
■qnuo mil* 
in 1921. 

Penona. 

Males* 

Females. 

1911 to 1921. 

1001 to 1911. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

oo 

I- 

107,874 

98,506 

196,712 

+21 

+7-8 

140 

232.034 

122,109 

109,865 

221,052 

+ 6-0 

+13-6 

880 

161,981 

83,243 

78,738 

157,705 

+2-7 

+4 

248 

21,764 

12,678 

9,076 

20,212 

+7*6 

-fo 

1 185 

6,701 

8,128 

2,673 

7,847 

-22*4 

+10-2 

263,228 

162,414 

110,814 

261,642 

+-6 

+5>5 

681 

164,488 

89,574 

74,864 

169,106 

' +3*4 

+ 11‘6 

488 

171,642 

92,768 

78,884 

168,333 

+ 11-9 

+117 

281 • 

160,242 

83,947 

75,295 

158,723 

+8*6 

+6-4 

342 

148,817 

84,110 

64,707 

137,206 

+8'6 

+ 18«1 

218 ' 

77,171 

44,175 

32,996 

74,102 

+41 

~6'8 

. 108 

92,237 

46,410 

46,827 

104,462 

-ll*7 

+ 10-7 

1 

60 

44,715 

26,092 

10,628 

44,066 

+ 1*6 

+•4 

1 

lOT 

142,636 

70,818 

68,217 

142,811 

* 

+•2 

+91 

807 

104,109 

64,276 

49,923 

107,776 

—3-8 

+ 119 

80 

156,017 

86,291 

69,726 

158,896 

+17 

+6-3 

90 

69,637 

89,2)2 

20,426 

47,500 

+25-6 

-20 

98 

45,113 

28,147 

21,966 

« 

66,224 

-.18-3 

+•8 

41 

• 


olxxxrii 
















PROYINCIAL TABLE IL 


Populsdion of T&hsils by Religion and Education. 


Figures ia oolumnt 2-~ll have been taken from the Village Tables and 
show details by Tahsils, of the entries in Imperial Table YI. The distribu- 
tion of persons who returned, religions other than those speoified in this 
Table ia given on the title page of that table (Imperial Table VI). 



PRdVINaAL TABLE II 


Population of Tahsllo bj Rollglon and Ednoatlon. 


DISTRIBUTION BY 


CQBIBTUNa. 



( Mansehra 
I Abbottabad 


3 Haripar 

la I 

I Amb 
( Phaira 


... 2,598 1 , 99 * 104 , 4 fi 8 91,344 

... 8,609 4,971 111,346 103,374 

... 4,044 3,318 78,647 74,998 

... 267 178 12,378 1,871 

35 29 8,093 2,544 


f Peshawar 



1 Chariadda 


1 

K 

« 

Mardan 

8 

pL, 

Swabi 


^ Nowshera 


... 17 , 59 * 7,820 125,889 100,008 8,084 

... 1,279 904 87,783 73,628 62 

... 4 , 4*0 2, *06 88,405 75,321 123 

... 1,716 1 , 3*7 81,691 73,426 1 

... 7,527 3,1 n 71,467 60,610 3,195 


5 I 
3 i Teri 

'M 


f Kohat 

I 

{ Teri 

I 

1. Bangn 


.. 4.599 1,816 . 36,877 80,658 929 

... 1,143 1,096 45,216 44,708 25 

... 3 , 1.38 1,087 21,576 18,461 19 


I i 
^ I 


Banna 

Marwat 


10,297 5,833 67,180 66.204 190 

3,808 3,511 60,155 46,166 * 


f Dora Ismail Khan 

^ d I 
SS«< Tank 
a Sm I 

^ Knlaobi 


14,396 10,289 

8,442 1,782 

2,159 2,243 


70,891 

29,325 

20,888 


59,028 

■ 18,570 

19,618 
















• PROVINGIAL ^ABiE li 

Vopntotloa of Tabtllo by Sollgtoa Md SAvoatton. 

RELIGION. I NoMBtR or utibati naioBS. 


SiKBfl. Othibb. 0-16 16-80 fOBBdoTet. 
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Appendix. 

OCCUPATIONS RBTURNEI 

This Appendix ii divided into two parte 

PART I. — List of ocoupationa aa classed in the Imperial Table XVII * 
by groups. 

PART 11. — An alphabetical index of occupations actually found in 
the Census Schedules with the numbers in tbe*geaeral 
scheme of occupations, under which they were classified. 


Group No. 


APPBS1^7i=r 

VAm«M 


OoOUFAfflON. 


OoomnoK. 


Urdu, 


English. 


Urdu. 


English. 


j|o raitidar, 

ji)j Rent rocoiver, 

^I;l Ownor (agricultural 

land). 

uiJlK 0^ Cultivating owper. 

I 

t«*j3 Lessee of agricultural 

* land. 

Znmindar. i 

Cultivator. 

Uju Jt Ploughnann. 


• Wards). 

i)|j$ Land Agent. 

Manager (Court of - 

^ ^ Wards). 12 

« 

Agricultural labourer. 

J.ai Crop watcher. 

1^1; Do. 13 

Water watchman 
(private). 

jll.U^ Do. 



Forest^Omcer. 


Inspector (Forests). 


Darogha (Arboricul- 
ture). 


Darogba (Rakhs). 

iS j ^3^'* 

Employee (Forest De 

partment). 


u 


Contractor (wood* 
cutter). 



Wood-cutter. 



Wood-cutter. « 


»l5i-li^'l"l)i-tt^ ill/ 

Charcoal burner. 

11 

r/' 1 

Assistant Manager 
(Dairy Farm). 



Cattle breeder. 


1 

Winnower. 


(Jniin v/innower. 


ltei:[ier. 


Field labourer. 


Ai^iioultural labourer. 


(hardener. 

• 


Do. 

0 

c.- 

Cr 

Orderly (Forest De- 
partment). 


Assistant Ranger, 
^ ^ Forests. 


JH? 

Sheep and goat 
breeder. 

Sheep breeder. 

5J U» 1-^ 

(iJb 

Jamadar^ Stallion 
stable. 

Syce (Stallion). 

Camel breeder. 

Horse brooder. 

1 

Sbeep breeder. 

Jb;?- 

Grazier, 

m?)?- 

m 

Herdsman. 


GraZdier. 

b);^ 

(Tnizier. 

dijS/ 

Fheplierd. 


Partridge keeper. 

“ijibii // 

.Pigeon breeder. 


Fishermau. 


»Do; 










Ceeuf^iiM ntanei, 

w • 


OoouriTioK. 

• 

Urdu. • 

• 

English. 


Shikari (Hunter). 

J) Kt) 

Salt miner* 


Alkali preparer- 

Do. 


' ' ‘ -I'MK 

Ooomnoe. ■- 



Urdu. 

• , ■ . 

EngUah. 

'■ _ V5 

Laijb 

"h i 

^ J K) 

Woollsn shawl weevt?^ 

Woollen blanket 
weaver. 

Blanket weaver. ' • 



Cotton-cleanor* 

)j Do. 

cJU 5 j D 0 ‘ 

uJ)0>i Do 


Cotton spinner. 


Weaver, 

Do. 

»-jb ; Uj Pallar weaver, 
tjij Wj Warper (weaver), 
l., Ji Weaver. 

Do. 

^1) Cotton cloth weaver. 

Weaver. 

; 1 5 ^ . Natoar maker. 


5 Woollen carpet weaw 

■) 


^*3 Silken shawl weaver. 



'■> 

Hl.jjtb .Miy 

*1/5^- ...b 
‘ 1 

i 

Not maker. 

Bedstead stringer. 

I{( -pe maker. 

i^o. 

.String I) d « 1 0 .a cl 
maker. 

• 1 

uJ'j (j \ .J 
. - y y. 

1 

1 rdat maker (Iiomj>,ete 

1 

ujJ 

\Vo.)l winder. 

Felt Rug maker. 


39 

J **?• 

Leather worker. 


j U IJ. 5 . 

1 * • f 

Tanner, 

40 

3^ U/i) 

Saddlo.maker. 


cir 

Saddlor, 



Yakhdan (leather box) 
makor. 

42 


lianglo (ivory) maker. 

’ 

/ihf uvi'j ^*>'4 

Do. 

I • 

43 

1 

C;f 

Sawyer, i j 

44 


Carpenter, 


1 

Do. 



Box maker. 

! 


Carpenter. 

- j 


Wooden fttmitsve 
maker. j 

! : LJid 
































*1? A 

Jln^ 

5)^f^ 

)'“ uJ«,* 

Uij jV/ 
UUi ^ji5^iJ 


/iAf 

VljjjU) *ui) ^*1 
I|^Uj u^;» ^yiij 
jl- 

ui^ 

jl^lij Jii 
J^»* 


Oane chair maker. 55 

Fan maker. ) 

Mat maker. 

Basket maker. 

Broom maker. 

Mat maker. 

Cliik (screes) maker. 

Leather winnowing 
fan maker. 

Caning chairs. 13 

Gun maker or repairer, jg 

Sword maker. 

Maker of agrioaltural 
implements. 

Blacksmith. 

i ' Maker of iron articles. 
Maker of steel trunks. 

Knife maker. 

, Grindstone turner, 
i Look maker. 

I Blacksmith. 

J Farrier. 


English. 


Potter. 

Bo. 

/ JS Do. 

Ulij ‘L ^ Do. 

uu> ci.iil Brick maker. 

^Lw Do. 

A^il Proprietor (brick kiln). 

>2-m '‘V jy ) ■• Otkman (brick kiln). 

ua, Fireworks maker. 


Proprietor of soda 
j cn «-» w water factory. 



liJKJ Jw 


Oil presser. 
Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


jl«S«j Coppersmith. 

jIU* Do. 


v:/)J ^ Maker of tin utensils. 

(£Asy) / Tinner (Kohat). 

' Tinner. 

*1) ^ ^ Looking glass maker. 

MarlboM maker. 


Potter. 






WMflW****”- 


Oooori'n*M. 


Urdu. 


^DglUh. 


Uij^ J jV I paroher. 
*jij j Grain parcher. 


^lui i. 


j 

}l* 


uti> ^ r^- j 
\ 

»’>»'*.* wJ) H'i 
V|;*il^ ^ 


Butcher. 

JluUkai (butcher). 

Butcher. 

BatoluT (mutton). 

Cheese maker. 

Dairy servant. 

Butter maker. 

Candy and Pitta$n 
maker. 

Fapar tvari maker. 
Confectioner, 
loa cream maker. 

I Tobacco manufacturer. I 82 


Hljutw. old ^.0 

Cap-iw/ia^ maker. 


Turban weaver. 

3,0 old/ 

Cap hat maker. 


Lungi weaver. 


))•> WtWv 

/ J*J 
llj^ ^ 

uiii:} 
ii3 iJ*jt 

l|j 2_Uj- *»V 

* 1 ? 


/'ostin maker. \ 

Tailor. 

Darner. 

Embroiderer in gold 
lace. 

Embroiderer. 

Embroiderer in luce, gs 
Do. 

Embroiderer. 


Boot maker. j 

Shoe maker. 

Do. 

ghagli (aandal) nulkker. 


OoovpanoN. 


Urdu. 


^ogliah. 



\yi jl^iS Shoe naaker. 
UU| Sandal maker. 
Shoe maker. 

7 


3L. Comb maker, 

rijolw iooks maker. 



Barber, 

Jljjjt*) Do. J 

rl) Lii/' f Do. 

^ Po- 


vKjJIU . lU* Tattooer. 

^;in* Employee (bath home). 

;Ufij Carriage painty. , 

jU Curtain , eoreen maker, 
jjj Tent maker. 

jU Cushion maker. 

liU) Lime burner. 

U,«. ji'jy* Labourer (lime kiln). 


l>jJ Well sinker. 


oUlU 
ia*Ul((f ;I0 







Group No. 


T1 






OoouranoH. 

Group No 

1 

Urdu. 


% 

Urdu. 

English. 

L. 

89 



gU, *i;j ( 

•aJ/ 

vV 

Chaprasi (A.rya Smaj). 

Chaprasi (Cricket). 

Manager, theatre. 

Manager, theatrical 
company. 

90 

;8 yV J 

Mittri (bicycles and 
motor cars). 

91 

aGI! 

..1 .111. li-l^ i 

Tonga maker. 

'Tiirntuffi makor. 

*4“ ) ^1“' *4«* 

Contractor (refuse). 


»J i;® 


3 

Bhangi (sweeper or 
scavenger). 

Sweeper. 

Do. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

92 

UU, 

, 10 
Boat maker. 

98 

tj*y. J^) 

Engiaeor, electric. 

Employer (electric 
machine). 

V)/bt 

UlSf 

A- 

94 

.iiU 

Pressman. 

Chaprasi (press). 


urije 0*^ 
Jr^ 

0^i)l 

Employee (press). ^ 

Sisal engraver. 

Manager, press. 

)7 3V 

r)*- 

Khala$i (ship). ' 

Employee (steam 

boat). 

95 

JJL> 

Book-binder. 

1 

Do. 

08 Jt* yi“J5l 

^ Jcj) 

JX* /iMI 

Orderly (suboverseer, 
canal). ^ 

Orderly (silladar, 

canal). 

Assistant Engineer 
(canal). 

96 

jl«» wGj 

'h 

Guitar maker. 

Harmonium maker. 

1 

» 1 >y >*>’ 

Maker of photogra- 
phic appliances. 

Watch maker. 

y,} yj^l 

X* 

ji* ;}• 

Jt* 

jt* 

Accountant (canal). 

Executive Engineer 
(canal). 

A min 

• 98 

“JJ?- 

/)3 

jUbN 

Jewel fetter. 

Do. 

1 Goldsmith. 

Do. 

Worker in precious 
atones. 

limiD \vAliai;c 

Overseer (canal). 
Ahltnad (canal). 
Bargandat (canal). 

; P<awari (canal). 

) PeniolfiateM (canal). 

. Jatflc^ (canal). 

i0< 


^ ELite maker. 

> Buqqa stem maken 
^ Do. 

;t* 

. Ok^Midr (canal). 

; jnojMi (canal). ; 

> throgka (Inigatfon). 









til 


4k6#til6Mt retaracd, 
«C Oooupfttloat. 


OOOUPATIOV. 


OoouMnot. 


Urdu. ' 


English. 


Urdu. 


Bogliah. 


^ ^i5 Deputy Collector 111 
(oanal). 

v“- Sub-overseer (Irriga- 
tion). 

y ;*“;}! V" Sub-overseer (canal). 

^Ujj )«i| JjJjjS Sub-divisional officer 

* (Irrigation). 

^ JJjijj V- SttWivisional officer 
(oanal). 

Superintending Engi- 
neer (canal). 

Supervisor (canal). j 

Zilladar (oanal). 

Water watchman (Ir- 
rigation Department). 

<— T ^ Clerk (oanal). 

V Gardener (canal bang- 

low). 

Reader (Canal Depart- 
ment). 

;^i yiio lut»« Record-keeper (oanal). 

Employee (canal). 

Munshi (Canal Office). 

y Mate (oanal). , 

|/iro6 (Irrigation em- 
ployee). 

y «-!’/ Sfu Head Clerk (canal), 
y Sjff Hoad IfunsM (oanal). 

yi" Jamadar (ferry). 

;•>/ Ditrogha (ferry). 

Un^ Boatman, 

jit* Do, 

ji/ Employee (ferry), 

jjlyyo Boatman. 

Mate (bridge). 


. . 

AiSyi Aooountant(P*»W,D.)^f 

Obe <£->1^1 Do* ' ;[ 

vy 

w. !/»)• ti : 

E^no^<iriw <P.|;: 

loapeotor (P W. D*V;t * 
^jSLwli/jb, Overseer (P. W. D.h ;l 

^ 1 % Beldar (P. W. D.). I 
xjfym Beldar (Road). 4 

Ohapraii (P. W« b»). 'i 
Chief Engineer. ft 
Daftri (P. W. D.). A' 
Draftsman (P. W. D,).T 
Jib Engineer. 1 

u/jvjji* ;}) V* S^Wverseer (P. W. 1 

SuiMlivisional Oflioer I 
(P.W. D.). I 

S^nntendent* (P. I 

Store-keeper (P. W. I 
D.). I 

^y; 5 cXUi ^y/j- Secretary (P. W. D.). j 

^y.Ujb jyJ)} Supervisor (P. W. D.), I 

v-fy Clerk (P. W. D.) | 

Gardener (P. W. D.). I 
Jj ..oj- Cooly (bridge). 1 
Miitri (P. W. D.). 
f Employee (P. W. jp.^ 
Mate (P. W. D.). 

v_/y u/j« Mate (Road P. 
We D.). 

u/;!? v/ 4 ^* sAii Draftsman (P. W. D.) 

^ Draftsman (P. 

JiH HaadGIerk(P.W.D.) 




Englub. 


Ambulauce mptor 
oar driver. 




«Ub 
' "'J 

)»|j Liu. tii^i 

»I, ,f r’ 

c;'4i/ 

Ji 


Ageut (fonga). 

Hackney carriage 
driver. 

Tvnfff* driver. 

•Tumtum driver. 

Bullock oart driver. 

Do. 

Tvmtum driver. 

Do. 

Bkka driver. 



Pcflhi bearer. 


Dooly bearer. 

. 

• Do. 

• llljiill^ AJjl 

Camel driver. 

»:/l3 '^jl 

Do. 

llIjsJiu. JiJ 

Ox driver. 

llljj|j0l ^ 

Pack horse driver. 

KljL#*. /. 

Ass driver. 


Do. 


Ox driver. 


Camel driver. 


Do. 

Ji n\f 

Qwaer of pack ani. 

mals. 


Camel driver. 

UoH 

Ass driver 

Jh 

Orderly (unspecified). 


Porter. 

• *b ^*1^1 *ftTi 

Do. 


Do. 





Assistant Station Mas 
ter. 

cl^iSAua*) 

Assistant Engineer 
(Kail way). 


Assistant Traffic Su ] 
erintendent (Uailway.) 

kmmf ^ «£iitkJUiMMv| 

Assistant Goods Clerk 

^ yi ^aAaaa. ) 

Assistant Loco, Sup- 
erintendent. 

• 

oUXJUmmI 

Assistant Manager 
(Railway), 


Accountant (Railway). 


Examiner (Railway). 

;Wl 1 

Executive Engineer 
(Railway). 


Engine driver (Rail- 
way). 

c/^l 

Engine cleaner (Rail- 
way). 

)i»;3l 

Overseer (Railway). 

^:h} M/if 

Brakeman (Railway). 

s^jiS uSj:i 

Booking Clerk. 

A-jlij 11 Ij 

Qateman (Railway). 

t-Ay 

Traffic Inspector (Rail- 
way). 


Traffic Superintendent 
(Railway). 


Ticket Collector. 

«k 


Chaukidar (Railway). 

Jb* 

Chaukidar (Qodown 
Railway). 

u»- w»e 

Chainman (Railway). 


Railway Inspector. 


Station Master, 

• 

\ 

Store-keeper (Ridl. 
way). 


1 

1 











Groap No 





119 


^ y’'* 

^ 1-jU) Hi) 

«-)4) c/i* «/** 
AJ iili ,*- 



-jUj V^J) 



Fireman (Elailway). I 120| 

PoioUman (Railway). 

Clerk (Railway Office) 

Railway Guard. 

Goods Clerk (Railway). 

Lineman (Railway). 

Loco. Superintendent 
(Railway). 

Ijooo. Foreman (Rail- 
way). 

Clerk (Luggage Office I 
Railway) ' 

Miitri (Railway). 

Mutri\ (Workshop, 
Railway). 

Employee (Railway 
Agency). 

Employee (Railway). 


121 


Cooly (Railway). 
Do. 


jUl* giJjJ 

fJLi-yi Post Master. 

■M k Telegraph Department! 

employee* 

*00)5 Contractor (Mail 

Tonga). 

Telephone employee. 

Department. ^ 
Ciloprasi (Telephone). 

sili w/13 ^l;4f Chaprati (Post Office). 

^j*,.gpUwri5 Post Office employee. 

^ Master. 


*iti *_f |i /jl- 

/ ;U- ytio Jf/ 

jjU i-/ 

P f5»- 

iiU. w /|0 f )»<• 

i_X’|5 


Sorter (PostOB^* 
Suh-Post Master* 



Su, 

ffraph)s 
Superintendent (Poet 
Office). 

Signaller (Telegtaiph)i 

Clerk (TelephoneX 

Clerk (Telegraph 
Office). 

Clerk (Post Offlo^)* 
Lineman 



r— IS - 1 

Employee (Poet Ottee)j 
Post peon# 


AiSi/l AjS—l I Assistant Aooeuntant 
I (Bank). 

. ft. J«u Assistont Managw 

<Bank). 

aJH/ 1 I Accountant (^i^F.^ 
Agent (Bank). 

^lyi. V Treasurer (Bank). 

k l.Bank Clerk. 

^ Ohaprati (Bank). 

I Chaukidar (Bank). 

^ Treasurer (Bank). 

Da/tr< (Bank). 

Jjio Broker, (bill of e»- 
^ change). 

I), A»e- ;i V 1 Money-lender. 

^J^i I Secretary (Bank). 

1 Money-lender. ^ 

jiy^M I Wker. 

Clerk (Bank). 
Manager (Bank). 


ISffi 


•WjSl 


Comndasion ngeai 


Do- 


6 

OooerATiON. . 

r 

A 

cu 

o 

s 

s 

Urdu. 

English. 

o 



112 

;Iib 

Chaudhri Baxar. 


Jilo 

Broker. 


c/kjo 

Commission agent. 



Weighman. 



Commission agent* 


ii^U 

Agent. 



Qodown Clerk. 



Auctioneer. 


t:/)) 

Weighman. 


OeovrATioN. 



Silken thread seller 
and jewelry stringer. 


Gunny bag seller. 


Broker (cloth). 


Rope seller. 

uT);* \J» 

Cotton seller. 

*1) iw 

Silk seller, 

0*3/ cT 

Jute vendor. 


Cloth merchant. 

Hi) ifM lol) 

String bedstead seller. 

cr)j’ '!*«■ 

Leather seller. 

U^3/ 

Bone seller. “ 

‘'i) u)l>^ 

Vdkhdan seller. ^ 

Lr3/^% 

Mat seller. j 

0^3/ 

Chik seller. 

wb uilf)*^ 

String and mat seller. 

0*3/ 

Wood seller. 

‘ 0*3/ 

f • 

Iron seller. 

Uiy jyyi 

Steel trunk seller. 

1^,1 

Iron monger. | 

*1) ifM ^ Jfe*“ 

Sewing machine seller. 

liUjf 

Briok seller. — 

1 



Urdn. 


Eoglish. 


0 ^ 5 / Antimony seller. 
^J-* J" /!•>)» Petroleum dealer. 


Contractor (wine), 
lTJ / Liquor seller, 

y Ij I^;-* Aerated water seller. 

vl/“ Wine Teodor. 


J)]r ) P 

uijy Jk- 
J'r 

;!•> y Jlr 
Mti- yjlr 
i^L* J !j*0 

«JJij |.jiu 

U3l- Jj'„ 
If 


Contractor, Sarai. 

Tea seller. 

Chaukidar, Sarai. 
Cook (Officers’ messjir 
Sarai Contractor. 
Sarai Chaukidar. 
Sarai proprietor.' 
Roast meat seller. 

Club servant. 

Clerk (Hotel). 

Employee (Dak Bang- 
low). 

Hotel proprietor. 
Hotel servant. 


^ijr* j'e-l ulfj'* 

i/;) 

JH J*? ijlfj* 

„JJJU JjJ 

^ V 

i 

(jtjj* )3UJi t-fJ 


Pickles and jam seller. 
Pqpar and W<»W seller. 
Hair oil seller. 

Oil soap seller. 

Oil, salt, etc., seller. ! 
Q 


Oil, salt vendor. 
Salt, tobacco seller. 


0 * 3 / ^ 

Duek seller. 


Milk and oaid s^er.i 

ii 
















;dlik «t •orapftUmw. 



OooorATiov. 


Urda. 


lTV* 


Jl''> 

ui)/ 

cTJ;* 

tfi* Jjl*^ 
CTJ/ 

«W|)1 

1>I 

CT))* 
uTJ/ f** 


English. 


6Are toller. 
Milk seller. 
Ghee seller. 
Butter seller. 


Sugar dealer. 

Broker, sugar. 

Faiooda seller. 
Sweetmeat seller. 

Beetle leaf and areca- 
nut seller. 

Broker fruit. 

Vegetable seller. 

Fruit seller* 

Grain broker. 

Grain dealer. 

Flour seller. 

Grain merohant. 
Grain seller. 

Wheat seller. 



U"3/ 

Jij/ 

U")/ 

Uhmg seller. , 

Tobacco seller. 

Contractor (opium). 
Cigarette seller. 

1 

•/i jHf 

Sheep and goat seller- 

tr;/ 

Jif ^ 

*1) 

Fodder seller. 

Grass seller. 

Do. 


'ji/'hi 
>b i«5 


Draper (cloth xoer* 
chant). 

Haberdasher. 

Boot seller. 

fieady made qlothee 
seller. 


OOOUPATKR. 













OOOUPATIOK. 



Urdu. 

English. 

J5*i 

Flower seller. 

>*4*1 

Newspaper seller. 


Book seller. 


Manure seller. 


Bania, 


Trader. 


Shop-keeper (unspeoi- 
fied). 


Merchant (unspeci- 
fied). 

’ IjWii 

Benjara. 


Pedler. 

• yJif 

Itinerant trader (haw- 
ker). 


Do. 



tf r-*l 

■ gji 

^ Hlfi 

*IW 


Artillery Officer. 

Army Officer. 

Accountant (Army). 

Clerical employment, 
(Military), 

Adjutant (Army), 

Bandsman (Military). 

Brigade Major. 

Band Master (Mili- 
tary). 

Pay Haraldar (In- 
fentry). 

Pay Daffitdar (Carol- 
TJ). 

General (Army). 

Jamadar (CaraUy). 

Okwhidtar (Commit- 
a^te). 


OoonPATioir. 

Urdu. 

English. 


Haraldar (Infantry). 


Haraldar Major. 


Deputy Controller of 
Military Aoooants. 

3^ I ^ j*** I >3«^ i 

Distriet Officer Fron- 
tier Constabniary. 

;)»> 

Weighman (Commis- 
sariate). 


Resaldar. . 


Resaldar Major. 


Rasaidar, Cavalry. 


Sergeant (Supply and 
Transport). 

jji iU^jL 

Sergeant (Military). 


Sepoy (Border Mill, 
tia). 


Sepoy (Infantry). 


Sepoy (Artillery). 


Sepoy (Frontier Con. 
stabulary). 

‘2-* Jixljj* 
{j^yl 

Superintendent, Mili. 
tary Works Aoooants. 


Store-keeper (Commit 
sariate). 

SlU; j|,» 

Sawar (Cavairy). 

>|}A0|Ll* jib j]d 

Subedar (Border Mi- 
litia. 

Jii ;|C Uy, 

Subedar (Infantry). 

JH Jp tiy* 

Subedar Major (In- - 
fantry). 

Jk i\i •v 

Non-Oommiss i o n e d 
'(Infantry). 


Non-Commiss i o n e d 
Officer (Artillery). 

sjl—j titf 

Non-Commissioned 
Officer (Cavalry). 

o' ;!'> *<V 

Non-Commissi o n e d 
Officer (Army). 


‘Captain (Army). 

.I*-**/, 

1 

i 

1 

il 



















iiM.Mtutatdt • 

i^iiyttUoBa. ' 

/ OOOUPATIW. 


OOOVPATIOV. 


Urdu. 


Bngluh. 


ijU, Clerk (Cavalry). , 155 

Clerk (Commissafiate). 

(Controller of 
Military Accounts • '«°] 

Office). 

,U Clerk (Military Grass 159 

c) r 


Urdu. 

JSh jli »> u/ Sirt 

AJLiIUJ yilJ ^mmX ^ 




C«mm«.di..g Offl*r. .J-Ai 


tjjl - ) jllf • Controller of Military 1 

" Accounts. 1 

i./ Kote Havnklar. I 

■jljjLiJi./ Kote Dr.ffadar. 

tlS^J CommUsariate Agent. I 

^ji^yau Cook (Military). 1 

• ^ ,i sfillW Lieutenant (Army). 1 

v/*i^ Lance llavaldar (In- I 
fantry). I 

jjUj Laaco D a fl a d a r 1 

(Cavalry). I 

U^ffadar 
• Uislri (Army). 

sjAiJ- ,S> /ja- Employee (Border 
“ ' Militia). 

Employee ^Infantry). I 

Employee (Artillery). I 

iSUj Employee (Cavalry). I 

Employee (Army). I 

Employee (Commis* 1 
sariate). 

Manager, Grass Farm, I 
^ ifi ^ Military. 

vJ^il (Artillery). 1 

j)aJf NaikiL&^&\Aw (Infan- 

* MU U3U Naik Daftidar (Caval- 

ry). 

Wooifdie Major. 


cTj'ji ;5;4 r*i 
ord}} r^i 
Lr)J,e 
v-rd,i J,l> 


Boglikh. I 

— 

Head Clerk (lofau^ 

Head Clerk (Cavahj^il 

j Air Foroe. ; 

Orderly (Polioelwp^J 
tor). ;; 

t< I 

Orderly (Inapeoto^,; \ 
General. Polwe). 

Orderly (SuperinteB- ! 
dent. Police). :j 

I Auistant Diatnoil 
Superintendent, PoHo^,; 

I Berder Police Offloer.’; 

I Officer (Police). 

I Inspector (Police). 

I Inspeotor-G e n e t a !» 
Police. 


I 

wTiVi 

wrdjJ 

;D^ 5;tO) 

I 

crdji jlr 

uTi’ri 


BciTqondoz (Police). 

Sublnepeotor (Police) 

Do/tr» (Police); 

Deputy Superintea* 
dent (Police)’. 

District Superlntea- 
dent (Police). 

Uocordkeeper (Police) 

Sergeant (Police). 

Police Sub-Inspector. 

Sipoy (Police). 

Tracker (Police). 

Sawar (Police). 

Clerk (Police). 

Clerk (Superinten- 
dent, Police Offlcf). 

Constable (Police). 

Court Inspector 
(Police). 

. Record-keeper (Police). 

I Mabarir (Police Bte- 
tion).. 


inr. 



Ooouri.TiuN. 


Urdu. 


yjit^ 

jXi/'J tSxjlI^4»| 

t.„ liloXiijLMWlO** I 

VjS^XXMk4M| I 

^x»o 

] 

^.Kjf yiiwi 

tjj 

JU «>4J^| 

JjSi va-ixo) 

1 I jXmuS I ) 

yjLj 

aXmJ 

'Jh* 

\P^,j"\M 


Eogliab. 


Assistant Secre 
to Chief Com 
sioner. 

Aesistaat Colled 

Assistant Com 
sioner. 

Assistant Com 
sioner (Salt). 

Revenue Assistan 

Extra Assistant C 
luissioner. 

Accountant (Dial 
Office). 

Accountant (St 
tariato Office). 

Excise Inspector, 

Inspector (Salt). 

Clerical etuplc 
(Government). 

Ahlmad (Judicial 

Ahlmnkd (Revenue 

Agent, copying. 

Additional Ext 
Assistant Comi 
sioner. 

Barqandaz (Jail). 

Record lifter. 

Bailiff (Civil Couri 

Political Agent. 

Civil prooess serve 

Tahsildar. 

Jaimdar (orderlie 

Jamadar (Tuhsil o 
rasis), 

Jamadar (Salt). 

Judicial Commisaio 

Chapram (Excise). 

Ohapram (Tahsil). 

QhaproA (Jod^ 
•CMuouritmer).. 







Groap No 


Ions returaei. 
it of Oopnpatloa*. 



Ocovrinon. 


Urdu. 


16l| 


C*^ 


English. 




o 

OaouFATioe. '-Vl ^ 

% 


• ' •• 1 

cu 

0 

o ' 

M 

O 

Urdu. 

English. 

. -'f. S 


Cilopmsi (Chief 161 

Commiasioner). 

Chapraii (ttereneo 
(yommiaaioner). 


Chaprasi (District 
Office). 

Chapraii (Salt). 

Chaukidar (District 
Office). 

pj I Chief Commissioner. 

Chief Secretary. 

Havaldar, Jail. 

Treasurer (Tahsil). 

Treasurer (C h i o f 
Comroissionor’a Office). 

District Treasurer. 

Rhalasi (Chief Com- 
missioner’s). 

KMasi (District). 

Office Kanungo. 

D'tffri ((/hief Com- 
missioner) 

D tftri (Revenue Com- 
missioner). 

< I 

Da/tri (District Office. 

Commis- 


fU. ^1 ji 

pj '-*.*?• P'^ 

pj PjL) ^^P^‘ 






Deputy 
sioner. 

District Judge. 

Divisional Judge. 

Registrar ( J udicial 

Commissioner) . 

Registrar (Revenue 

Commissioner). 
Record-keeper (Judi- 
cial Commissioners 

Office). 

Record-keeper (Chiet 

Commisaiouors 

Office). 

Record-keeper (Reve- 
nue Commiwoners 
Office). 

Beoord-keeper (D»- 

triot Oflo0)* 


pP jjli 3t ) 

p p*\ 

*i It'*' 

/lAwJ i-ile- .rt*" 


Revenue 
sioner. 

Sub-Inspector 

Sub-lnspeotorrCSelt)*' 

Sub-Diviaionul Offieiit: 
(District). 

Sub-Registrar. 

Sepoy (Jail). 

Sepoy (Salt.) 

Superintendent! Jail. 

Superintendent (Chirfl 
Commissio net’s J 
Office). , 

Superintendent (wt* . 
venue Oommisuonevli 
Office). 

Superintendent (De* 
puty Commissioner s 
Office). 


c,j /-«• 

/)/ 

pJ '-‘j®- >" j*'** 

^Ic 

pJJJH^P^P 
pJ ^pitm/p 


Excise Superintend- 
•dent. 

Stenograpber# • ^ 

Secretary to. Chief 
CommiBftioner. 

Tahsil Siah writer. 

District Kanungo. 

District Revenue 

Accountant. 

Cashier District 

Office. 

Kanungo. 

Clerk (Government 
Office) unspecified. 

Clerk of Coart (Judi* 
cia\ ('ommissicner). 

Clerk of Court (oW 
triot Judges). 

Clerk of Court (IMvi- 
aional Judges). 

Clerk (Judicial Com- 
misaioner's Offiee). 

Clerk (Chief Commie- 
lionet’s Offiee). 


d 


OoourAffioir. 


Ooourinozr. 


CL 

5 

3 

u 

*3 


Uidu. 


English. 


a. 

0 

2 

O 


1 6 1 [ yjSn!! jliO U./ 

*il}i ytio cJjlJ 
^La yij<> cJ* 

uiJ 

CLaJ liLi J ^xii 

\J'f^ J ) I / 


I ,*ii* 
J t<* Jj»i I I jAlll* 
«£jjLwt Ijl-J ) ) J*J> 

p^<S 

*5-1^1 yi, 

p^ ^ I ^11. 

^ I jAlX# 

^ Jiji 3 5 u, |,*li- 

IjZ-d ijAiS,^ JjAll. 

^JSt^ «&XmMIp) 

yj^ M) \y^ 

^1^4^ V — ^ dioi 

iS> ^JJ ^ t) ^ 

^ flkyi)/*'^^^'* 




oMtlrnt 


Clerk (Revenue Com 
missioner’s Office). 

Clerk (Treasury 
Office). 

Clerk (District 
Office). 

Clerk (Census Office). 

Clerk (Salt). 

(.•antonment Magis- 
trate. 

Field Kanungo. 

Translator (Judicial 
Commiss i oner’s 
Court). 

Reader (Assistant 
Commissioner). 

Reader (Revenue 
Assistant). 

Render (Extra Assis. 
tant CoQimissioner). 

Reader (Political 
Agent). 

Reader (Deputy Com- 
missioner). 

Reader (District Judge^ 

Reader (Divisional 
Judge). 

Reader (Judicial 
Extra Assistant 
Commissioner). 

Reader (Munsiff). 

Record-keeper (Judi- 
cial Commissioner’s 
Office). 

Record-keeper (Chief J 
Commissione r’s*^ 
Office). 

Record-keeper (Divi- 
sional Court). 

Record-keeper (Reve- 
nue Commissioner’s 
Office). 

Reoord.keeper (Pisfr- 
tint Office^' 


161 


Urdu, 


English. 


jl) J jXty4 

^ jK>F J 
cr4' (.^1 1 J /»- 


aiU 




S yA J 

Jj®’* 

^Li *jj tjM J y»» 

J 

^ I >> taJ ) Ac ^ J jf (V* 

i * i-v i^jjuu/* 


Mubarir (unspecified) 
^Uovernment). 

Mukarir (Excise). 

Muhanr (Income-tax). 

Muhnrir (Destruction 
of records). 

Fines Muharir (Dist- 
rict Office). 

Judicial Muharir. 

Dospatcher (District 




lu 


jP^S tD-i 5 ji» A jU tj 
3^ jXi A ^ IJ 

s^J j3 ; jAS J jU (J 

^ ^ ti 

ji 5*^ ^ I yi tj 

; I jJi^SU tj 


Registration Muharir, 

Muharir' (District 
Office), 

JfuWtV (Inspection 
of files District 
Office). 

Muharir (Munsiffs 
Court). 

Civil process server. 

Jft'slri (Salt). 

Employee (Govern- 
ment). 

Mir Munshi. 

Nazir (Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Office); 

Nazir (Chief Com- 
missioner’s Office). 

Nazir (Revenue Com- 
missioner’s Office). ' 

Nazir (District 
Office). 

Nazir (District Judge's] 
, Court). 

Nazir (Divisional 

Judge’s Court). 

Naib Tahsildar.- 

Assistant Nazir, Civi| 
Courts. 


Assvtant District 

* Eanadgo, 

Assistant BeoQid* 

BBOp0M 







^ t0turoed. * 
■fftttOM* 


OoourATioir. 


OoovPiTioir. 


Urdu. 


EngUsh. 



Stntiatioal writer (Di«- 168 

^ trict Office). 

jjja 

g: ^ Office). 

Ja'l Warder. 

Revenue Accountant. j 

I ^ He||d^ . a . . u; ‘ 


sioiior’a Office). 

Awistant (Re- 

I /**'»**:•■') venue .C « ™ ‘ ®' 

sioner’a OflBce). 


’’ ' f 

it) Gardener (lionii#i;j J 

^ ‘ ^ garden). ^ ‘ ,:;i ;} 

^ijjj oU'*l ii*'* Aiufc'jfir (Deatbe 

?.- < ’if Muharir (BenohOopi^ 
mittee). ^ 


u/*}?- J;*" 


AfuAar»^(Ootrol). 


u/,U 5 a, Head Clerk (Diatrict 
^ ^ ^ ■ Office). 

I „) Einvloyoe (I n t e 1 1 1- 

* ' gciice Bureau). 

:r .U.jiu Employee (Foreign 
Office). 

isl Assistant Superinten. 

•3| fc (Octroi). 

3 j ^ ,S«5 Accountant (District 

'' Board). 

• 5.^ jir Overseer (District 

' • Board). 

^ jAS-yyi* Overseer IMunicipal). 

V- (Municipal). 

Stic .jj.*.?. J-ini'^dar (Conservan- 
' ' cy). — ■ 

sp^'y <«““» 7 

• 5;^ Clerk (Distriot Board). 

Clerk (Munioipal). 


5j,> ;;»• ifitfcarir (Dietrioi 

Board). 


fw ie»fi»v »» 

pound] . 


uT^ 

oV 


.if 


,1).^ 



5;,) 

fj*'* 

W “ 

r)»^ 


liuharir (Perry). 


Employee (Munlolpai^ 

.!i.}S>l5.A. ..^U Assistant Superintend 
* dept (Octroi). 


Head Clerk (Dietrio* 
^ ^ 5;,) B®"**)- . . 


ji;3 u// J.A, He^ Clerk (Moniw* 


1 - 

164 

Patuiar*. 


Village servaot. 


ZaiWar. * 

jl-i *>;ir 

Sarbarah Lumbifdoirt 


Assistant Patw^ru 


\ Lambardar. 

I 


g;U| .icAarif. 

.yijiw* j.U| Jmdm. 

Clergyman. 

Por^a (HIndtt 
pneit). 




oji; 


Mendicant (religious). 170 
.B'iiragi. 

^Pimdit. 

Piri Muridi (Priest- 
hood). 

Jogi. 

Hafit Quran. 

Holyman. 

Mendicant. 

Sadku (Hindu mendi. 
cant). 

Mendicant (Monk). 



Sannyasi. 


Shukfdnd ihor. 

fit vJll’ 

Talib’ul-ilm (theolo- 
gical student). 


Mendicant (religious ) 


Preacher. 

6)^ 

Chaprasi (Church 
Mission). 


Sikh priest (Reader 
of Giranth). 


Church service. 


Mission service. 


lTV 

Jb^j 

cri/ 


j«i| V 

;^)S 

^^^)*** 


yiio u/jiJ 

c/f-r J)* >“•’ 

r>»l '.^'V 


Army Surgeon. 

< » 

Assistant Surgeon. 
Surgeon. 

Chief Medical Officer. 
Physician. 

Dentist. 

Doctor. 

Sub-AssUtant Sur- 
geon. 

Veterinary Surgeon. 

Sanitary Commi s- 
sioner. 

Physician. 

Clerk (Chief Medical 
Officer’s Office). 

Clerk (Civil Surgeon’s 
Office). 

Lady Doctress. 
Medical Officer. 
Veterinary Inspdotor. 
Veterinary Assistant. 
Hospital Asfflstaut. j 
Health Officer. { 


,»|5 

Orderly Dootoi^ 


Vacmnaior. 

p,yiod^^ 


:vi*P 

f ' ; 

Ifidvifli. 








Group No. 




172 


Ooomnoa. 

Urdu, ■ 

• 

English. 

- 

*ir 

Dresser. 


Store-keeper (Hospi- 
tal). 


Compounder. 

Jtu-.., f}#/* 

Employee (Hospital). 

ju^ Ai) 

Warder (Hospital). 


Vaccinator. 


o 

;z; 

cu 

s 

o 

O 


174 


Ooo^nov. 


XJrda. 






]$Dglnb. 


178 


jS<w| 
is ^ /-5 li^iLM.) 

JjC. 5 gJlf 

/^)}i 

|^jLJ)uX 4 e 

jL»l^ j ^5 

J.1*/* 

w-Jli 

Ji-«j(i)i uT^I) 
* LrjJJ 


AeaUtaiit luspector 
of Schools. 

Assistant District In* 
spector. • 

Inspector of schools. 

Principal, College and | 
School. 

Professor, College. 

Director of Public In- 
structions. 

Drill Master. 

District Inspector of. 
Schools, 1 1 

Teacher. 

Do. 

Ttttress. 

Muhammadan 
Quran Teacher. 

Assistant Inspector 
of Schools. 

Assistant Teacher, 

Vice Principal, Col- 
lege. 

Drill Master. 

Head Master. 


jU^l )X»o i^jif 
j| fS^lS jSio x^jfi 

^jiu 

ujr jK;J|5 Sift 


Da/tfi&ohool). 

Clerk (Ine^o* 4 l 
School's Offioe), 

Clerk (Direotot M | 
Publio Iastroo^oll t j 
Offioe). 

Clerk (School). 

Clerk (College). 

Muharir (Sohooli). 

Employee (Sohooj), 

Employee (College). 

Head Clerk (Direotor 
of Publio lonrato* 
tion’s Offi<2e. 


175 ' 


LTljf 1 »^ 


Stamp writer. 
Typist. 

Letter writer. 
Bond writer. 


176 


^ »l 


Assistant BogineeTw •! 

t 

Gariason Bnginner; 
Overseer. 


177 


174 


i_l{] /f jii ‘5 

JihJ/ 


Orderly (Director of 
Publio Instruction). 

Cook (Sohool). 

Ohaprasi (Sohool). 

Ckaprcui (College) 

Ohaukidar (pi t r I 

&liool). i 


17ffi 


uri}^ ;b^l 
a-il — 1 

h)i) 

>y 

u3i 

vlijJ ); f) 


fifSi 


Journalist. 

Artist. 

Assistant Ohemidal 
Examiner. 

Astrologer. 

Reporter. 

Soulpter. 

Photographer. 

Sculptor. ’ 

Painter. 

Employee (Ecperimeb 4 
tal farm). 

Painter. 


•Ml 


Aotor. 
j||^rioiaD(Baiidfiiitt 







dnoif) 


OooprAiioir. 


Urdu. 


English. 


0 
Z 

a. 

1 

O 


OoocriTioir. 


Urdu. 


English. 


178 


Music Teacher. 

181 


r3'^ 

Musician. 




Drummer. 

r 



Singer. 



JM 

Do. 



V. 

■ ‘Do. 



^Sltl 

Dancer. 




Musician. 




Dancer. 




Do. 



1}^ 

Eunuch. 


1 

179 


Acrobat. 



lil*) 

Monkey-dancer- 



j*>Ui 

Dancing bear-keeper* 

182 


• \3J 

Acrobat. 


180 

m 

Honorary Magistrate. 




Inam. khwar> 




Pensioner. 

183 



Jagirdar- 



< 1 ! ^ 

Rent-receiver (House). 

184 


jji «;|i^ 

Recipient of allowance. 




MuafB-holder (assig- 




nee). 


181 

w 

Ayah. 

• 



Cook. 

187 


" V;(U4) 

Bhalyara (cook). 




Bearer. 




Water-carrier. 



vy't 

Do. 

n 



Chavkidar (shop). 

ifl 


««oU 

Maid servant. 

■ 


^ I^Ui|4v 

Oook (prirate). 

1 





■ 






,v 




Servant. 

Do. 

Door<keeper. 

Maid servant. 
Water^Mtrier. 
Indoor servant. 
Private servant. 
Private Chaukidar. 
Nurse. 

Servant. , 

Maid servant. 

House Servant. 
Private servant. 


(^jjUo 


Balgir (groom). 
Syce. 


Tumtum^Tmv (pri- 
vate). 


^ yV 


Motor - driver (pri- 
vate). 


10 )|0 

cL.! j)0 A^fft 
;)0 Aij^ 


f^jueiS Hi j|JU> 


iSJ 


vr)5J 


Hi 


Contraetor (unspeci- 
fied). 


Contractor (Commis- 
sariate). 


Contractor’# clerk. j 


General Jabonrer. 
Labourer (unspe<iifiei).| 
Contractors labourer. 




lAnaiio. 
Friaoner (under 
PriMner. 























Mnqpftttou. 




OOOUPATIW. 


Urdu. 


lA}- 


Ut)i| 

ks^‘>4 

/lA/ 




Bngliah. 


PrisoDdr (Civil). 

Patient (Indoor 
Hospital). , 


Blind. 

Sansi (vagrant tribe). 

Beggar. 

lieper. 

Beggar. 


Prostitute. 

Procurer. 

Prostitute. 


o. 

0 

S 

o 


Urdu. 
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OoomfOM. 


OOOOPATIOH. 


Urdu. 


English. 


Urdu. 


Unglisb. 


_ *f Li Orierl, ' (D i . t H 0 1 161 

^ Judges). 


Preacher. 

^1 Cowdung seller. 147 

Appeal writer. 170 

UUi Fireworks maker. 58 

iSf Flour grinder. 05 

III Flour seller. 106 


.. JiM ,|j iiUi Lessee of agricultural a 

^y)) ^ • land. 


tl^™nall6l 

167 ^ ji.* <-* Judges). 

.iv-; ® ® 

j > 3 v> CommiBsioner s). 

58 ,j ^ ..) j^i\ 

jV!*"./' • i-> Overseer). 

65 ... 

I . ., |.„ t jj,i Orderly (Sub-Division- 161 

136 al Oder’s) , 


al Officer’s) I 


breeder. Orderly (Police Sup- 159 

_.U 1 ^cAara,- (Hindu priests 165 erintendent). 

who receives gifts ^Secretary). 161 

after death ceremo- ^ 


^ ' who receives guts 
after death ceremo- 
. nies). 

Newspaper seller. 150 

. Ml Journalist. 177 

Artist. 177 

») Orderly (unspecified). 117 

WJ 5 AS-M .1 Joji Orderly (Assistant 161 

S? Comiuissiouer s). 

ju,«ii Jo;l Orderly (Revenue Ex- 161 
. w ) v/ Assistant Com- 

missioner’s). 


„i Jiji Orderly (Canal Zilla- 108 
^ dor). 

Orderly (Munsiff’s). 161 

^jU Orderly (Census). I6l 

Mv* M Ord"ly (Treasury Offi- 161 
■' r cer’s). 

Army Surgeon. 171 

Sawyer. « 

I Commission Agent. 1122 


misBioner sj. . ox a- hq 

, _ . . - ifii f U jLiLs*! cuiw] Assistant Station llo 

Orderly ^ M..«r. 


' ^ tant Uommissioiiur b/i 

;SM1I h ^bS). r 


specter’s).. 

OJi/V Orderly (Forest Do- 8 

partment). 

^ jAiS.^. Orderly (Judicial Com- 161 

^ missionet’s). > 

jJ 

^ misBToner.s). 

««!' wl''' Orderly (Excie. IV 161 

^ rogha s). 

^)5 Orderly (Doctor’s). 172 


I 

(Bank). 

Jl^l riuiL--.) Assistant Engineer. l76 

6-Jj.} A^l Assistant Engineer 118 
■' ' (Railway). 

j ,»isp 31 .ii..*Lu*|' Assistant Engineer 108 

^ (Canal). . 

I<xJ) Assistant Inspector of 178 

Schools. 

Assistant traffic Sup Ilf 
erintendent. 

^ Asmstant Jailor. 16 j 


P.blS. !»!,«. We). ^ 

Otderly^l^tyCoin.161 J** erin^entofPoUoe | 



returoed. 
If* at Qoc«9«lioB». 


OoOVPATIOir. 


Ooomnoir. 


o 

>5, 

CXi 

EDglish. o 

O 


oui^ Asflistant RaDgefi 8 

Forests. 

sSJjiSJ ri- Assistant Octroi Super- 163 

iutendent. 

tXi kiJi— .) Assistant Superiaten- 161 

(lent (Salt Depart- 
ment). 

vijX— 1 Assistant Surgeon. 1 71 

(JIm Ail— I Assistant Secretary HI 

(Public Works). 

. J li/oI-M.) Assistant Secretary l6l 

(Chief Commission- 
er’s). • 

^fiS d-ii—) Assistant Collectcir. 161 

• jiiJ Assistant Commission- 161 

or. 

v 2 ..>L.«.) Assistant Commia- 161 

. sioner of Salt. 

Assistant Chemical 177 
E.xnmincr. 

<_4>i Assistant Goods Clerk 118 

(Railway). 

Assistant Loco.*Supor- 118 
intendent. 

»2.jl—»l Assistant Manager 121 
(Bank). 

viJjL.) Assistant Manager 11 

(Dairy Farm). 

4-jlij '^••1 Assistant Manager 118 
(Railway). 

Stamp vendor. 154 

Stamp writer- 175 

j5/> j-*»l Border Police Officer. 169 
Police Officer. 159 

• Artillery Officer. 155 

^i| Forest Officer* 8 

Army Officer* 155 

uJf *jjf j-*i) Officer (Court of 8 
Wards). 

JU Revenue Asaistaat* 161 

jaJ j . f Extra Assistant Com- 161 
' misdoner*. 


Accountant (Bank). 

(j-^j) (Jib! Accountant (p. W.D) ■ , 

jtU> jlJIkU Accountant (Distriot Utl 
^ ^ Office). 

3 jji JS...1/-5 vSUili/ 1 Accountant (Distriot 168 
Board) 

.aJaijf) Accountant (Railway). 118 

juj/i/w* Accountant, Secretari- 161 

, at. 

picUli/l Accountant (Military). 158 

^ jijiijfl Accountant (Canal). 168 

Esaminer (Railway). 118 

t^Asj aisfil .IiojCjI Executive Engineer 118 

(Railway). 

.. ji®il .xC/Ai Executive Engineer 111 

^ (P. W.Di 

jyl iii'^1 Executive Engineer 108 

(Canal). 

jj.mUj Jfjf oDl Maker of photographic 97 
appliances. 

oSj Makers of agricultural 48 
implements. • * 

.x^w* Imam- . 168 

jx‘ Amin (Canal), . 108 

(i!wj; ^U| Winnower. 5 

j,5);5 ^«5) EngiDodriver(P.W.D.) Ill 

Engine^ driver (Rail- 118 
way). 

4 _, 4 .ii)ji_/ ^1- Engine cleaner (Rdi* 118 
^ way). 

j^iwi) Engineer^(Bleotrio). 98 

(.jOj) Blind* 189 

I li-ijl-rv’* Honorary Magistrate. 180 j 

jxO-j) Excise Inspector. 161 
v/-f ;5 (Jd»i Inspector (P. W. D.) Ill* 

jIXj-J) Inspector (Police). 159 
Inspector (Telegraph). 120 
In^otor-General ISif 


• Aooouaiattt(P.W.D4 111 Inspector (Forests). | 8 




OOOOPATION. 


*Ur(Ju. 

[if 

^-Pjl 
u^**' j!!" ;;l 

^jS«W /) ;i-.;5l 

hi ;)!-;;• 

^^1} jir i-} 
)i- j;l 
y ji*”;;! 
^ c>jl 

« 

. *1) ^J ••Jjl 

I 

ub 

• «yjb 

»b A ^^J'> 5 C5^5l 

^1) 

*Ai Ot-,f 


English. o 

O 

I 

Inspector (Salt). 161* 

Inspector of Schools. 173 

InamiKhivar, 180 . 

Chemist. 128 

Mendicant (religious). 106 

Overseer (unspecified). 176 

Overseer (P. *W. D.) IH 

OversBer (District 163 
hoard). 

Overseer (Railway). ^ 18 

Overseer (Municipal). 163 

Overseer (Canal)# 168 

Wool winder. ^ 81 

Weaver of woollen 82 
blankets.^ 

Camel driver. 116 

I Camel driver 116 

I Woollen blanket wea- 32 
ver. 

Woollen shawl weaver. 82 

I Woollen carpet weaver. 33 

I Woollen blanket wea- 32 
ver. 

f Grain broker, 186 

j Commission Agent. 122 

I Clerical employment 161 
(Government). 


OOOUPATIOW. 

d 

Z 

Qa 



Urdu. 

English. 

0 

O 

M 

o 

<iL>3>A3| 

Agent {Tanga, 

114 

Jy 

Agent (Copying). 

161 

Jl^5 

Agent, Pleader (Plea- 
der’s tout). 

170 


Adjutant. 

155 


Advocate. 

169 

jX^tS 

Additional Extra As* 
sistaut Commissioner. 

161 


Actor. 

178 

lilxJ tiLij) 

Brick maker. 

56 


Brick seller. 

127 


Air Force. 

158, 





JU 

y 

fjif vir»J 

y 


Clerical employment 155 
(Military). . 

Ahlmad (Judicial). 161 

Aklmad (Revenue)’ 161 

Ahlmad (Canal). 108 

Iron aeller. 126 

Blaokamith. 48 

Meker of iron articles. 48 
Maker of steal trunk. 48 

■Ayah. . 181 

AgMi (Batik).' 181 


jL.LL’.j 

KTi^yi j 
^ 51.>J?,< 
^ iJiji 


Mnsioian (Bandsman). 178 

Bandsman (Military). 155 

Music Teacher. 178 

Porter. 117 

Acrobat. .179 

Qardener. 7 

Weaver. 27 

Batgir (groom). 182 

Cook. 181 

Cook (School). 174 

Bicycle seller. 144 

Branch Postmaster. 120 

Police Barqandttz.* 159 

Bprqandaji (Jail). 161 

Barqandat (Canal). 108 

Brigade Major. 155 

Brakeman (Railway). 118 

Draper (Cloth me^ 140 
chant). 

Baberdaahar. . 140 

'^Ottek aeller. . 188 

BMuMlSlIir; *161 



SW' . 


wturaetf. 
Its «t‘Oap«9»kloiw. 


OOOUPATIOII. 


Urdu. 


English. 


* Batcher. 

^ u ,_jUi Booking Clerk 118 
(Railway). 

»)) Huokncy carriage dri- 114 


1;^ 

Uj5 Vi.-*/ 5 lil'l 


icryara (Pedlar). >53 

Monkey dancer. 179 

Gun maker and re- 47 
paiier. 

Bank Treasurer. 121 

Bank Clerk. 

Banta. 


Boot n.aker. 
£, j £),) Boot seller. 


uT)/ 

«_J 1< >il it 


('ooly. 

Mat maker (hemp, etc.) 30 
Bhnlnjaui (cook). 181 
1 Bearer. 


U*3/ ^ 

I 

vlj ^ 

J1;H ^ 

lljjiUi 

Ite ;pl.y 

Jx^ J4-l;4^ 

/ 

|1£ 

Jit? 


Water earlier. 


B/tan 17 seller. >37 

Dh(\niji (sweeper or 103 
scavanger). 

I Sheep and goat breed- 12 . 

! nragi. 

larristor. 1®* 

:iino chair maker. j 45 
:x driver. 

3-/c4'*t (general la- 187 
bourer). 

Be/dar (P. w, D.). HI 

Beldar\{Biotii). HI 

Beldar (Municipality). 163 

Band Master (Mili- 156 
tary). 

Baillifi (Civil Court). ,161 
, Trader. 

Orain dealer. 1*® 

6o^at dealer. 


Oooupatiov, 



v/> 

lT);* 


Papur-WaFi maker. 78 

Clergyman. 

Lunatic. ^®® 

Palki bearer. tl® 

'Porter. 

Beetle-leaf arecanut 185 
seller.. 


^hh 

-i>> ) 

n* 


; 1am t j 


JjU 5 


Water carrier. 

27 

Weaver. • ' 

Kite maker. . 1®® 

PattidaT, ^ 

97 

PaUtr weaver. 

% 

Patwari. 

Patwari (Canal)* 

Jewelry stringer and 123 
silken thread seller. ^ 

Pedlar. 

Curtain, screen maker. 84 

Principal (College and 173 

School). 

I Professor (College). 178 

165 



u/i” 


^■ly> JC.li 

jl>» 

))<> 

(SJwil vMiVH 


rresaman. 

Pleader. 

Pandit* 

Grocer. 

Pensalnaivis (CAoal) 
Pensioner. 

Fan maker. 

Cheese maker. 
Pujati (Priest). 
Postmaster. 

Potlin maker.. 
Politioal Ag^k 




xxvi'.' 





ij 

(Ui li(j 

ft 

*1; if H ^yf } 'j' 

*b jV 
^bi*^ )fU' 

UT)/ 

UJKJ j»; 


Telo;'raph Depurtmeut 1 20 
employ OB. 

Warper (weaver.) 27 

Tuhsiidar, 161 

Carpenter. 44 

Builder. 89 

Ready made clothes 140 
seller. 

Partridge keeper. 15 

Tobacco manufacturer. 75 
Tobacconist. 137 

Thanadar, 159 

Oil presser. 61 

Oil pressor. 61 



Qunny bag seller. 
1 1 ^ Uj b* Tong* maker. 
iOU Tong* driver. 
Typiit. 

p 'l*aok luHMe fsfm* 


OcOUPftTION. 

Urdu. 

■ English. 


Tr'iffio . Ikispeotor 1 

(Uailway). 


I'mllic Superintendent 1 
(Kailway). 

jXlK cUd 

Ticket Colleotor. 1 

“'5 r’ r’ 

Tnmlum driver. 1 


Well sinker. 

UIm tiiJ 

Ca|), Kullah maker. 

UUj 

Basket maker. 

jW 

Coppersmith. 
Contractor (unspecified) 1 

Uj Jo dX^f 

eyji'l 

Contractor (Opium). 1 

^ji»U kJ\> jP iJjijf 

Contractor (P. W. D.) 

jP 

Contractor (Perry). 1 

At)[> v^i5 j\^ 

Contractor (Mail l 
Tonga). 

;|0 iX^l 

Contractor (Sarai). 1 

V)/“ 

Contractor (Wine). 1 

jift) 

Contractor (Commis- 1 
sariate). 

^ ; j/ ;|*> d^ 

Contractor (Ferry). li 

j jp «%" 

Contractor (Refuse). li 

.’S'-';" (j 

• 

Contractor (Wood 1 
cutter). 

o6l£^ }p <{j|4) 

Contractor (house 1 
building). 

JljjiKJ tiu 

Vaccinator. 1! 


Telephone employee. 11 

u/V. c;i»' 

• 

Maker of Tin utensils* 1 

® ! 

5 


Jagirdar. 11 

%%JV 

^et makeit. ] 

C^.;^ 

Sorpieon. * IS 

p* wW^^ 

QenetaL 11 

w/ ®J^ 

. Jevel setter* * 1 


dippA je^. f 












fVirirttiftem j^uraed.' 


OoCtTPATIWr. 


Urdu. 


'if -^5/ 

jl^** «>ijh 

J^ij] ;U«-^ 

* jJLmj 
jJIm* 


j«j/ I 

;W•^ 

;»! Jl>**^ 
UV^ 

*1} ii** ^^3^ 

jAWjy. 

l*K^ 

ijfj 

*1)4^^ ) 


English. I Z 

Fuel seller. 1^^ 

Book binder. 

Book binder. 

J.t'nxadar (Orderlies). 1<1 

Jamodar (T a h s i 1 * 61 
ch iprasis), 

J wiadw (Oavalry). 166 I 

J ixmitdcLT (Stallion 
stable). 

J.tmtdar (Conser- IG-^ 
viinoy). 

Jamadar (Vetty). , 

Jamadar (Salt Be- IGI 
. partmeut). 

Jani'i'dar (Canal). IG® 

. Water-mill worker. 66 

. Water-mill worker. 65 

.. Astrologer. 

. Shoe maker. ^6 

. Shoo maker. , ^6 

.. Shoo seller. 1^6 


Judicial Commissioner. 101 


Weaver. 

Weaver. 

Leech applier. 
Jeweller. 

Jhatkai (butcher). 
Broom maker, 
Baker- 


OoOWFAflOV. 


Urdu. 


English. 


Chapraai (Exoiae) ]Mi 


Btoadstead stringer. 
J5j^ Fodder seller. 

Knife flwker. 

W^J^. BioopWBhw- 

ItBiMlkir. 


c#”'?" ^ >■ 

pU iiji Chaprnn {dry 9 10| 

^ •Samcyj. ' 

Chapraii (P- W. D.) Ill 

Chtprtui (Rank). Itl ; 

/.C Ch>praai (Telegraph iM; 

^ Office). . ) 

Chaprati (Tahsil). Mt 

^lj$. C-iapra$i (Telephone). 

anpraii ( J u d i 0 i • 1 
^ Commissioner). 

A- r CAopras* (Church 
Mission). 

,isj Ghaprasi (Chief Com- 16 

s)K *>!«- vj*Ij4^ CAoproli (Press). 

iJU u-jo Iji?- Chaprcai (Post Office) 

5;., eJ jL .5 ^1 j* 5. aaprasi (D I s t r i.c * 
Board)* 

Vhapraii (Distriof.) 
Chaprati (Cricket). 

Chapraii (Munioijial 16® 
Committee). 

Chapraii (Salt). 

Chapraii (School) 
Chaprati (College) 

Ch >pli (Sandal) maker. 
Wif ls'^ Chapli (Sandal) seller, 
yljtitu Mat maker. 

Mat seller. 

Fostmed. 

Cotton spinner. 

G 

Herdsman. 

Agricultural labourer 
Okti 63oroen) maken 
iiJV C&ik seller. . 



I 












Ooovr AVION. 

t 

Urdu. 

English. 


A 

Deputy Post Master. 1 

V.ri3;i 

Deputy Superinten- 
dent (Police). 


Deputy Superinten- 
dent (Telegraph De- 
partment). 


Deputy Collector 

(Canal). 


i , , 

Deputy Oommiasioner 


Deputy Controller, 
Military Acccmuts. 

' i-J}i j 

Draftsman (P. W. D.) 

^ jT 

Motor driver (private). 


Motor driver (Ambu- 
lance). 

- J/* 

Drill Master (School). 


Dresser. 


District Inspector of 
Schools. 

jM*) ssj 

District Officer Fron- 
tier (Jonatabulary. 

Pistnct Judge. 

ciJjS-5 

District Superinten- 
dent (Police). 

ly M 

Mendicant. 

3'ljy 1^)5^ 

Lace maker. 


Dooly bearer. 

r5'^ 

Musician. 


Commissariato weigli- 
man. 


Divisional Judge* 

‘ ll|j JjAj 

Drummer. 


Dairy servant. 


O 

tz: 

Ou 

a 

o 

u 

o 


120 

108 

161 

155 

111 

183 

113 

173 

172 

173 

155 

'61 

159 

166 

38 

115 

178 

155 

161 

178 

70 


OoourjiTiov. 


Urdu. 


JiDglisb. 


•I- 

a 

0 

S 

o 


J-" '4 1; 
Jh 

•jU y'*; 

jiJjj 

>£*1 

V-; 

^1) i«'j 

V-A 


»2^ 


V/^JJ 


• 

6 ' 


Zaildar. 

164 

i 

<- 

« 

J 


1 o«i 


■ 


i_jU 

Jx 

Mi- 

iv j'-'*?' v^“i; 

fiid jiii jjKjj 

y.A/ 

jiAj '-ija. jj0» 5;l£jj 
fLi /iijxjf S/ij 

i /<Hl ^>*1; 

i 

[ ' 3, 1 •. 


Watermill watobdian. 66 

Crop watober. 4 

Singer 178 

Koyul Engineer. Ill 

Unitar maker. 96 

Keporter. 177 

Registrar (Jndioial 161 
Commissioner’s). 

Registrar (Revenue 161 
Commissioner’s). 

Resaldar. 165 

Resaldar Major. 155 

Rasaidar (Cavalry)* 155 

Rope maker- . 29 

Rope maker. 29 

Darner. 77 

Sheep breeder. 12 

Dyer, 87 

Carriage painter. 83 

Money-lender. 121 

General labourer. 187 

Cotton cleaner, 25 

Cotton seller. 123 

Silk seller. 1 23 

Silken shawl weaver. 35 

Record-keeper (Police) 159 

Record-keeper (Judicial 161 
Commissioner’s Office). 

•Record-keOper (Revenue 161 
Commissioner’s Office). 

Record-keeper (Chief 161 
Commissioner’s Office). 

Record-keeper (Deputy 161 
Commissioner’s Office). 

Railway Inspector. 

Railway Codly. 

/ rt ; 6 .» i'-t, 

Bopsiqfi Oonmiisioner. 


118 

U9 

161 









^tgmiMtmmturaed.' ’ 

All m. ; 

r"'- ■ 

OoouriTiov. 


OoouHVm. 



Urdu. 


Bnglia^ 


/)) 

Goldsmith. 


Zemindar. 

)'* vA'i 

Saddle maker. 

tr 

yjOL. 

« 

Sadku (Hindu mendi. 
cant). , 

• Jih 

Camel driver. 

cJ)5 

Sorter (Post Office). 


Sergeanb (Police). 

^llAae 

Sergeant (Supply and 
Transport). 


Sergeant (Military). 


Sensi (vagrant tribe). 


lTJ/ a)‘“ Vegetable Mller. 185 

;5y> Sepojf (B.order 155 
Militia). 

^L> Sepoy (Infantry). 155 

(-r.'Jji Sepey (Polipej, 159 

*^^ 7 * <_r>^ "Sepoy (Battery). 155 

Sepoy (Jail). 161 

^iji Sepou Frontier Con- 165 
etabulary. ' 

vJ^** un^" Sepoy (Salt). 161 

«J^ Superintendent 111 

(P.W. D.) 

J^f p Superintendent (Tele* ItO 

graph). 

ubJiJliji* Superintendent (Jail). 161 

^{1.^ SaporiDtendent(Ootroi)168 

xraaspurii;. yiij jiJiili;}* Superintendent (Chief 16) 

p;e^jL ^rgeant (Military). 156 CommisMbner’a Offloe). 

i X -L V i«n i_f )5 Superintendent (Poet 120 

S»nsi (vagrant tribe). Qlfiod) 

Grindstone turner. 48 jiio Superintendent (Reve* 161 

* X, _ ,oa nuB CorumtiBionei^B 

cryU Syce. 182 Office). 

.liL Syce (Stallion). 13 ^ ISu perin tondent 161 



^jJU Syce. 182 

iiL Syce (Stallion). 13 

va,4U-.( V* SubiAssistant Surgeon 1 7 1 
jSXwj Sub-Inpaector (Excise). 161 

Sub-Inspector (Police) 159 

(jbi Sub-Iiispcctor (Salt). 161 


(Deputy CommiB* ' 
sioiier’s Office). . 

o|y:«/< Su perintend.ent 161 

(Excise). 

;) Superintendent, Mili- 166 

Accounts. 


;u.j 5 l u-« Sub-Overseer (Irri- 108 ^ ^»i) LJjiiJJ;*- Superintending Bngi- 108 

gation), rieer (Canal). 

Sub.Over8eer(P.W.D.)lll Mondioaiit (Monk). 166 


^ Sub-Overseer (Canal). 108 

0 

v-* Sub-Postmaster. 120 

^Ujj JjJijS Sub-Divisional Officer 108 
Irrigation. 

Sub-Divisional Officer 111 

r \ ^ (P.W.D.) 

fH ,««) Sub-Divisional Officer 161 

^ (District). 

• 

Jil$i)3 v** Snb-Diviuonal Offioer 108 

. — (Canal). 

* 

. 8itb*B^inir. 


rieer (Canal). 

) 4 'f.. Mendicant (Monk). 166 

jL.U Station Master. 118 

jki Store-keeper (P.W.D.)Ul 

Store-keeper (Railway). 118 

StorA-kecper (Comtiiis- 16| 
seriate). " • 

Store-keeper 172 
(Hospital). 

yiy jiiUii Stenographer. 161 

SljVlii Alkali preparer. 24 

rli* l^dler. * 40 

U.,i,.y|Ji::SfikS(P.li»). lil» 
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JUWMiDllJigji, 

PAST B.*AlvluiMllll| 


Oooupinov. 



o 

OoOVFATIOir. 

• 

Urda. 

Eagliab. 

A 

Oi 

§' 

Urdu. 

■ English. 

« 


o 


• • 


p »!;> J- 

Sarbarah Lambardar 

164 


Sarai Contractor. 

130 


Sarai Chaukidar. 

130 


Sarai proprietor. 

130 

^1) 

Barber. 

81 

*^r 

Antimony seller. 

128 


Secretary (Bank). 

121 

cr^j) uAe 

Secretary (P. W. D.) 

111 

^SuS *■ y> 

Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner. 

161 


Secretary (Municipal). 

163 

. cTjy 

Cigarette seller, 

137 


Signaller (Telegraph). 

120 

/!i^“ 

Signaller (Railway). 

118 


Veterinary Surgeon. 

171 


Goldsmith. 

98 

CT)/ A 

Jute vendor. 

123 

• 

• vj^l/ 

Sculptor. 

177 


Sannyasi. 

166 

cri*j« M 

Sawar (Police). 

169 

, *JU; j)y. 

Sawar (Cavalry). 

155 


Supervisor (P. W. D.) 

111 


Supervisor (Canal). 

108 

"Ij iV Ij4^ vV 

Cotton cloth weaver. 

27 


Merchant (unspeci- 
fied). 

152 

u>V*’l /Py" 

Horse dealer. 

146 


Petroleum dealer. 

128 

«JlC ^\<iym 

Grain merchant. 

186 

sf^y* /Jv* 

Cattle dealer. 

146 

J»' /*<*)* 

Sheep and goat ' 
dealer. 

138 

;«ji Oj* 

Money-lender. 1 

121 

cr4)i (1). 

Tabsil Siah writer. i 

161 


< 

Sanitary Commission- i 
er. 

[71 

» i 


Sewjy Maohine 1 

. ^ , ... .t. . 

126 

i • 


cT • 

I’ljjih; Oj ju 

Turban weaver. 

76 

*7^ 

Rice pounder. 

65 


Banker. 

121 

tt/b A 

Camel driver. 

116 

Idle A 

Camel breeder. 

18 

Kl) vA 

Wine vendor. 

129 


>SAil;cirt (hunter). . 

18 

' A *^IA 

Shukrana Rhor. * 

166 

A • A 

(J“5/ A 

Milk seller. 

ll8 


Glass seller. 

142 


Glazier. 

89 


Looking glass maker. 

52 


;b» 

Soap maker. 

64 

j 

District Ranungo. 

161 


District Revenue 
Accountant. 

161 


Dealer in precious 
stones. 

148 


Sword maker. 

47 

(it,/) / J5 jw> 

Tinner (Kohat). 

60 

9 


Box maker. 

44 

; 3^ b ;I^ 

Subedar (Border 
Militia). 

155 

Vj;^ ;JO 

Subedar (Infantry). ^ .. 

155 

;p *J5-" 

' 

Subedar Major (In- 
fantry). 

155 


JtS»Lc 

ZiUadar (Canal). 1 

• 

108 

i: ■ 1 

; i AvJU» 

i 

*kA ^ 

TaiHhuMm (Thaolo- 1 
jSiealatodMi) 











OcOUPATtOV. 


EDglish, 



O 


171 
gold 77 



Petition writer. 

170 

;U>« 

Ottar seller. 

140 

Jk iN «•>»* 

Non.Comm i s s i 0 n e d 
Officer (Infantry). 

195 


Non-Comm i s s i 0 n e d 
Officer (Artillery). 

155 

jJLm^ jjj 

Non*Comm issioned 
Officer (Cavalry). 

155 

jji jp 

Non-Commissioned 
Officer (Army). 

155 


Spectacles seller. 

148 


OoOUPAtlOW. 

. .. ' i 

Urdu. 

• 

English. 

» 

^JUi 

Butcher. 


Look maker. 


Tinner. 


Ice cream oialMir. 

; JdjLi 

Dancing bear keeper, i 


Cooly. 


Cooly (Railway). 


Musician. 


Prisoner. 


Prisoner (Civil). 



Grain winnower. 

Grain seller 

Wheat seller. 

5 

136 

136’ 

• 


Fireman (Railway). 

118 


Reaper. 

5 

. 

Beggar. 

189 


Photographer. 

177 


Cashier (District Office). 

161 

d 




Qtai, 

♦ ' 

\ 


^Carpet seller. 



1 

i 



a/*' 

/!;« 

;is:u« 

2>» ii;¥ 

h Jfi) \}4 

tT))* 

]l|.j^ ii2S 

tills 

•jl/ 

MmUK* <e)/ 

• W| u«l-/ 


Tbatoh seller. • 

Carpenter. 

Cultirator. 4 8 

» 

Pointsman (Railway). USi 

Roast meat seller. '180 

Seooud hand goods* and 141 
furniture vendor, , 

Pigeon breeder,^ ' 19 

Captain (Military). 199 

Weaver. 27 

Washerman. 80 

Cloth dyer. 87. 

Cloth merchant. 128 

Book seller. 


Bullock cart driver. 114 

Land Agent. 8 

Rent>reoeiver (house). 180 

Owner of paok ani- 110 
mail. 


Camel driver, 
Caniog difiBi. 

















' infflMMftiijin 


OCOUPATIOK.' 


Urdu. 


English^ 


OoOCPATipVt 

6 

( Urdu. 

1 

Eoglish.;. 

• • 

SSr 

cu 

1 

o 

dj Li»^ jii J 

Clerk (Ca'yalry Offibe). 

155 

jijjj yii;j 

Clerk (ReTenoe Com- 
midsiuner’s Office). 

161 


Clerk (Railway Office). 

118 

4Jr)i. yuj 

Clerk (Treasury 
Office). 

161 

J>“ 

Clerk (Civil Snrgeou'e 
Office). 

171 

u^|3 s^j\S 

Clerk (Post' Office). 

120 

3j yf C5^jX»tt5 ^ 

Clerk (District Board). 

163 


Clerk (Superiotendent, 
Police). 

IS9 

t 


Clerk (School). 

174 


Clerk (District Office). 

ICl 


Clerk (College). 

174 

CS|A3^*4A«y ^ 

Clerk (Commissariate). 

155 

>— »j ^ 

crV 

Clerk (Controller of 
Military Accounts 
Office). 

155 

d^Csi^ u -/ ^ 

Clerk (Census Office). 

161 

(•J^ i-./;i( 

Clerk (Military Grass 
Farm). 

155 

JHyJ^ 

Clerk (Municipal), 

163 

«<,c*w* v_f 

Clerk (Canal Office). 

108 


Clerk (Hotel). - • 

ISO 

^*) <»fsv« lJjK 

Clerk (Salt Depart* 
ment). 

161 


Commanding Officer. 

155 


Potter. 

55 

;3i,*^ 

Compounder. 

178 


?ptter. 

65 

jk^ 

Potter. 

66 


Commission Agent. 

122 

''W'»» i.-)® 

Embroiderer in lace. 

77 

V-“^| ^P' ppi 

Controller of Military 
Aeooants. 

a 

165 


Cab tontaeftt If agis* 

. tiieitQ.1 . 

« ' >s^ 

161 

* 

I ; 1 

in pnobtn 











OOODPATJOV, 




OoovpATnw. 


Urdu. 


English. 


Urdu. 


English. 


■ 

JU 

JMV 

• U^i^A *.'5^ 

U^bv*/ 

f' 

• I 

l/|a5lVj Ij 

li* ? 1^5^ ‘^'4^ 

“1;"/ 


Salt miner. 

Cloth oelenderer. 

Constable (Police). 

Proonrer. 

Prostitute. 

Comb maker. 

Comb seller. 

Village servant. 

Kate Uavaldar. 

Kote Daffadar. 

Cdart Inspeotor 
(Police)- 

Tumtum driver. 

Tumlum driver 
(private). 


Leper. ' 

Oil presser. 
Charcoal burner. 
Charcoal seller. 
Manure seller. 
Dooly bearer. 
Alkali preparer. 
Field labourer. 
Sandal maker. 


.jibj 5 jf Railway Guard. 




Washerman. 
Tumtum maker, 
Tumtum driver. 


Beggar. 

• tucv IM Ass driver. 


yjrJ 


Cushion maker. 84 

Goods Clerk (Railway) 118 

14 

^ 1 ^ Kamingtk W 


ij\sf Allowanoe raoipient 
of>~ 

Sikh priest. 

)iif Masohi 


i&O AJLm I 
iJyf 

>•)) «V 

;)/ 

V 

bue- 

yJif 

tjJh 


Potter; 

Commission 'Agetiil>y 

a 

Commissariate Agent. 
Ijsce maker. 
Embroiderer in law. > 
Cattle breeder. 
Spiritual gutdd' 
Singer. 

Grass seller. 

Oil presser. 

Watoh maker. • 

, Watch* seller. 

Horse, breeder- 
Horse dealer. 

Ohee seller.' 

Garrison Engiheet. * 


jr5* 

1)^ ^ 
Xl) 

uJb^l 

Ai) / A 


Cook (Military). 155 

Lineman (Telegraph). 120 
Lineman (Railway). 118 
Dancer. 178 

Liente^uant (Arm^'). 156 

Blanket weaver. 82 

Wood cutler. 9 

Wood seller. 126 

Rent-roceivePi ' 1 

Dyer. 87 

Lttngi weaver.' 76 

Loco. Superintendent 118 

^ (Ra 0 #ay).' 

L006. Fojr^man 118 











AppBikmd 

pimy 


i OoowrAnov. 


Oeonranoir. 


• 


d 



4 

• 


SQ 


* 


Uida. 

English. 

ou 

§ 

Urdu. 

- English. 

Qs 

9 

s 


o 


• a 

0 


Maid servant. 

181 


Gardener.’ 

7 

j'ntj'* 

Blacksmith. 

48 


Fisherman. 

17 


Lady Dootress. 

171 


Translator (Judicial 
Commi ssi oner’s 
Court). 

161 

u> 

Lace maker* 

88 



^J^ jij))A ,^jj 

Lsnce Havaldar (In- 

155 

A ‘ -ff P.. 

Sweetmeat seller. 

1S4 

• 

fantry). 


i./rf ^ 

Potter. 

65 

JUj 

Lt^ce Daffadar (Cav- 
alry). 

155 


Fisherman. 

17 

JU{ jMb^ (-rp 

Lance Naik Havaldar 

* 

155 

U"5/ 

Fish seller. ■ 

131 

(Infantry). 


v5«%^4Man) 

Render ( Assi s t a n t 

161, 


Lance Naih Daffadar 

155 

Commissioner). ' 


(Cavalry). 


J-»l 

Reader (Revenue 

161 




Assistant). 


• 

A 



Reader (Extra Assist- 

161 


\ 


ant Commissioner). 



Cook. 

6G 

JXjXjJjJ 

Reader (Political 

161 


Agent). 1 



Water carrier. 

181 


Reader (Deputy Com- 

161 


Owner (agrioaltaral 

1 


missioner). 


land). 


Reader (District 
Judge). 

Reader (Uivi s i o n a 1 

161 


Proprietor, hriok kiln. 

66 

C^ '-l*3i5'^ 

161 


Caltivating owner. 

1 

J udge). 


O'f «Ujtf vJJU 

Proprietor of flour 

65 


Reader (Judicial Ex- 

161 

^ tJJU 

mill. 

Proprietor of boat 

145 


tra Assistant Com- 
missioner). 


(boatman). 


Reader (Judicial 

161 

v^jl^ uSJ>^ 



Commissioner). 


Proprietor of carts. 

145 

;y3 duX»^ 1 

Reader (Canal Depart- 

108 

o',if',.|^ JU 

Clerk (Luggage Office, 

118 

*mont). 


Jl>* 

Railway). 



Reader (Munsiffs). 

161 

Cattle dealer. 

146 

glfiJU. 

Shrine-keeper. * 

168 


Grazier. 

14 


Record-keeper (Police 

158 


Gardener (P. W. D.) ' . 

111 

Office). 



Gardener (Canal : 

103 

jyJLj ykij l^Ui/e 

Record-keeper (Judi- 

161 

Banglow). 


cial fbmmissioneif’s 



Gardener (District 1 
Board). 

[6S 

jissaef lUUw« 

Office). 

Record-keeper (Chief 1 
Commissioner’s 

161 


Gardener (Arborionl* ] 

168 


Office). 


tare). 



* 

Record-keeper (Divi- 

161 

Wjm 

#« 

f 

Gardener (Roadride ] 

168 

sional Court). 


trees). 


/U IblM 

Beooid-keeper (BeTe>*l 

.61 


Gardener (Monidpal 1 
garden). 

161 

ifoe G<niiiiiiarioner’s 
OflUe). 



— ••■4" 

mL 

‘ 









Occa^loms nturaed.‘ •* 

inflt 

^A«e of Oooapatloiw.* 



• 

OocuPAinv. 

6 




• Urdu. 


Qu 

English. 

0 

S 

« * 


o 


Record -keeper (Dist- 

161 

rict Office). 



Record-keeper (Canal 
Office). 

108 


Mnharir (unspecified). 

161 


Muharir (Excise). 

:6. 

5 Jj^* 

Muhiirir (Deaths and 
Births). 

163 

r^l 

Muh^trir (Income-tax). 

161 


Muharir (Bench 

161 

(vommittee). 



Mukurir (Destruction 
of Record). 

161 


Muharir (Police Sta- 
tion) 

159 

^Li <iU ^ 

Fine Muharir (Dist- 

161 

rict Office). . 


J^iV JJ®* 

Judicial Muharir* 

161 


Muharir (Octroi). 

163 

»— ;;»'* 

Despatcher (District 

Offic(5>, 

161 


District Board 

163 


Muharir^ 



Registration Muharir* 

IGl 


Muharir (District 
Office), 

161, 


Muhai ir (Cattle 
pound). 

163 

P)*** 

i/hharir (Committee). 

163 


Muharir (Ferries). 

163 

jj»* 

Muharir (Schools). 

174 

, ^ *iiU/* jj*** 

Muharir (Inspection 
of File, District 
Office). 

161 

;^-. 

Muharir (MunsifiTs 

161 

Court). 


J JJ»<» 

Lawyer’s Clerk. 

170 

.>v*^ 

Muhhtar. 

169 


Teacher. 

178 


Ciril prooeii server. 

161 


lirn«n8iLn- 

178 

1 


Ooovrinoii. 



• 

Urdu. 

• 

BSngUih. 

■*< 



Mariban maker. 

H"- 


Ueoiter of Martiaa, 

168 

u-lj- 

Patient (Hospital), v 

188 

,^,A3hj aj 

Labourer (unpeceiBed). 

187 

*V 

Workman (briok kiln)- 

£6 

")?■ ..yw* 

Labourer (lime kiln). 

86 


Labourer (Bridge). 

in 


Oontraotor's labourer. 

187 


Workman of a water* 
mill. 

65 


Porter, 

117 


Water-mill worker. 

66 


Earth worker (agrioul* 
tural labourer)' 

6 


Misiti(P. W.D.). 

in 


Afi$tri (bioyolee’ and 
motor oars). 

90 


Jlitstri (Railway). 

118 


Mistri (Army). ^ ^ 

(.55 

^ J 4«Xjn^ 

J^/^slri (Salt Depart- 
ment)- 

161 


Mistri (Municipal). ‘ 

163 

yt- vJ';5 

Mistri Workshop 
(Railway). 

118 


Coppersmith. 

49 


Indoor servant 

181 

Oljj iJilJj 

Candy and PcAasa, 
maker. 

71 


Sweeper, 

108 


Fainter. 

177 

if- 

il/ua/i-holder (assig- 
nee). 

180^ 

1 


Teaoher. 

178 

jJU/# 

Tutresfr 

178 

jV^ 

Mason. 

88 


Butter maker. 

70 


Butter seller. 

• 

188 

u 

_J ' ■ -- 

MMs. 

108 
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APPBNDtX;’^ 

PAKT ZX.>iipkftMtt<i0 


OOOOPATION. 


OoouPATioir. 


• 


6 


. 

6 

• 


X 


• 

Iz; 

Urdu. 

English. 

a 

o 

Urdu. 

English. 

Om 

9 

2 

-* ' 


o 


• • 

o 

f 

Boatman. 

110 


• 

Employee (Munioi* 

163 


Agnfiuy 0 m p 1 0 y 0 6 

118 


pal). 


(Kail way), 



Employee (Ferries). 

110 


Hmployoo of Intolli- 

162 


Church service. 

167 

grnco Bureau. 


Mission service. 


CjisU ;5,b 

Border Militia em- 

155 


167 

f)lo\ eo. 



Employee (Canal De- 

lOd 


Kinffloyee (P. W. D.). 

Ml 


partmeut). 

Employee (Hospital). 

172 

*Ujj f.jll ' 

Em|iloyf30 (Uak Bang- 

130 , 



low). 

Contractor’s Clerk. 

L84 

<-ri;J ri*^ 

Employ^Bii (Press). 

94 

V 

Mwtahi (Canal Offipe) 

108 


Ffinployeo (Array). 

153 

rl->^ 

Godowo Clerk. 

122 

U“hhi ri^" 

Employee (Police). 

!5'J 


Lawyer’s Clerk. 



Employ(*o (Telegraph 

120 

LT)/ 

Haberdasher. 


Department). 



Shoe maker. 

78. 


Employee (Artillery). 

155 


Socks maker. 

79 

1 ’ )^^ r)'^ 

Kmployeo (Steam 



Muhammadan Quran 

178 


boat). 

107 

V-> / 

Teacher. 


r’V 

Employee (Octroi). 

i63 

/i 

Boatman. 

ilO 

1 

Employee (butli house). 

82 


Seal engraver. 

94 


Private servant. 

181 


Grazier. 

14 

' Aiti v«/|3 j.;U- 

Emi)l<»yeo (Post Office). 

120 

/r 

Sweeper.* 


1 ^ C'^'* 

Employee (District 

163 

Ijv* 

• Baker. 

66 

Board). 1 



Mate (P. W, D.). 

111 

1 4jLiwj 

Employee (Oavalry). 

153 

Ji 

Mato (Bridge). 


1 v'j / *xS r)^*" 

Employee (Experimen- 
tal Earm). 

177 


Mate (Hoad). 

111 

1 <y^; 

Plrnployeo (Forest 

8 


Mate (Canal). 


Departmont), 


j.u») JJIjiA,. 

Medical Officer, 

171 

1 r'.^ 

Employee (Railway). 

118 


Mir Munshi (Chief 
Com m'issioner’s 

161 

1 

Employee (Govern. 

161 



ment). 


m 

Offige). 


1 J;^- ri*'* 

Employee (School). 

174 


Mirab (Irrigation em- 
ployee). 

108 

1 cr*j 

Employee (Foreign 
Office) ■ 

162 

xl) 

Wooden furniture 

maker. 

44 

1 & c’^" 

Employee (Army), 

155 

uT)/ y/-/ 

Furuituru seller. 

l4l 

1 u^ti rj*' 

• 1 Employee (Electric 
Meohine). 

> 93 


Embtdiderer. 

• 

77 

\ f o** 

’ Elmployee (College). 

174 


Itpukger (Bank). * 

121^ 

A «Wr^ 

> Employee (Commie 

. 165 


(FMmX 

94< 

6 

1 ^ % J , , ^ . 

t eriele, Supply 

r 


” ;l^alkg«K.< Court of 

.ft, AS 1 

8 






sst& 


OccttwatkiBt returaed 
of Qoonpatloiu. 





OOODPATIOS. 


Urdu. 



<JL.^ jUMj i_jJU 

eJ 


uHS)» 

*~Si 

{!-« cTij* 
cri)^ JSj 

U*}/ K^J 

Ui> ;).i 

fi‘ 

i* 

Jij 

/4> 


iVa«* Ravord'oT 
(Infantry). 

Nittk Daiffiidar (Car* 
airy). j 

Aorobat. 

Private Ohaukidar» 

Cotton cleaner* 

Nurse. 

Farrier. 

I Painter* 

I ' 

Stativtioal w r i 1 0 1 1A9 ' 
(I’olioe Office). 

Draftsman (P..W. P.) Ill ' 

Statistical writer (Dis-ldl 
trict Office). 

T 

Copyist (Dial riot 161 
Office). 

Lambardnr (Village 164 
heailman). . 

Felt rag maker. . .81 

Salt, tobacco seller. 188 

Nawur maker. 

Servant. 

Maid servant. 

Honse servant. 

Private servant. 181 

IJv'qqnlateca maker. 100 

.Huqqt stem maker. 100 

Auctioneer. 182 

Dyer. 8/ ! 


;Cjl5 

Jail Warder. 


Hospital Warder. 

sj^ i-^b 

fievenae Aocoontan^ 


String bediiead maker. 

fHMJi 

String Metlad leller. 









APKNDlX^OccupatlottB returaed. 

' IfAMT il.— Alpluibvtioftl IhAnc of Odoi^otlou. 


■> •4 ■ * /. .. 

Ooo0PAnoK. 

a. 

I 

O 

^ ^ 

OOOOPATIOV. « 

• 

O 

Urdu. 

Englioh. 

Urdu. 

English. 

* • • 

Ss 

eu 

1 



Vice Frinoi|)aI Col- 
lege. 

173 


Yeterinary Inspector. 

171 


Veterinary Assistant. 

171 

urir* *^3 

Bond writer. 

176 


Butcher, mutton. 

68 

p» 

Woordi Major (Army] 

155 

jU</» 

brill' Master. 

178 

wi) 

Weighoian* 

1S2 

j)^ *¥»} 

Mendicant (religious). 

166 


Pleader. 

169 


Proprietor, Soda 
Water Factory. 

59 


Vaccinator. 

172 

• 

in 


• 

yijj^ ukip 

Ivory bangle maker. 

42 

j** 

Harmonium maker. 

96 


Hospital Assistant. 

171 

U"}/ 

Bone seller. 

124 

«_/)<> 

Post peon. 

120 


Ploughman. 

2 


Ploughman. 

2 

vJiU JJ,., 

Hotel proprietor. 

180 

^j>Utf JJy, 

Hotel servant. 

130 

irrant 

Eunuch. 

178 

tS^I »*»***{ 

f 

Head Assistant (Chief 
Commis a i o n e r ’ s 
Office). 

161 


Head Assistant (Reve- 
nue Corqmismoner’s 
Office). 

161 


1 a 

^ Syt 

Head Draftsman <P. 
W. D.) • 

Ill 


Head Constable 
(Police). 

159 


Head Clerk (P.W.D.). 

111 


Head Clerk (Infantry) 

155 

\mmX 

Head Clerk (Polioe 
Office). 

159 

y 13 pid 

Head Clerk (Director 
of Public Instruo. 
tion’s Office). 

174 

vaJ" 

Head Clerk (District. 
Board). 

163 

dJUsj pij Jj^ 

Head Clerk (Cavalry) 

155* 

^Li yUi> 

Head Clerk (District 
Office). 

161 


Head Clerk (C 9 mmit- 
tee.) 

168 

jP J »^jJS SjA 

Head Clerk (Canal 
Office). 

108 

• • 


Head Master. 

173 


Head Munshi (Canal). 

108 


Health Officer. 

171 



/ 


Yakhdan (leather box 
igaker). 

40 


Yakhdan seller. 

184 

, til 

Ekka driver. 

114 


Bkka driver. 

114 


Onion Prioting Worki, P*di|WM.<^M>tt^6IO. 


Group No. 
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Akhbaria ... 

Aryaa 
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Aruras ••• 
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Awana ... 
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Birth-rate ... ^ 
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